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ENGLISH    HISTORY. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

State  of  Parties — Anticipations  of  Home  Bule — The  National  Liberal  Association 
at  Liverpool — Mr.  Asquith's  Speech — The  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Skipton — 
Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  Policy  of  the  Government — Agricultural  Distress  and 
its  Remedies— The  Miners  And  the  Eight  Hours  Bill — The  New  Labour  Party 
— The  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade — Release  of  Egan — Liverpool 
Election. 

The  truce  of  tongues  by  which  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year  had  been  marked  was  not  immediately  disturbed.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  still  absent  from  England ;  and  the  final  form 
in  which  the  great  measure  of  the  coming  session  was  to  be 
presented  had  not  yet  been  settled.  If  other  reasons  had 
not  bidden  the  Ministerialists  to  keep  silence,  their  ignorance 
of  the  future  was  enough  to  keep  them  away  from  public 
platforms.  They  were,  moreover,  satisfied  to  leave  everything 
to  their  leader,  and  to  take  everything  on  trust,  as  was  shown 
by  the  debate  which  had  determined  the  fall  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
Administration.  On  the  side  of  the  Conservatives  there  was 
not  less  contentment  and  self-satisfaction.  They  contrasted 
their  unity  of  purpose  with  the  motley  crowd  of  their  oppo- 
nents —  whom  they  regarded  as  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
enthusiasts  or  faddists  grouped  under  a  banner  for  which 
they  felt  but  a  secondary  mterest — but  ready  to  march  beneath 
it  in  the  hopes  that  its  bearer  might  be  induced  to  lend  his 
countenance  to  the  furtherance  of  their  special  aims.  The 
Conservatives  were  no  less  confident  that  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
Bill  itself,  instead  of  rallying  the  Liberal  party,  would  hope- 
lessly shatter  it ;  or  that  even  the  two  Irish  parties  would  be 
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unable  to  accept  any  offers  which  could  be  reasonably  discussed 
by  English  and  Scotch  Liberals.  The  delicacy  of  the  situation 
— from  the  Irish  patriotic  point  of  view — was  touched  upon  by 
Mr.  Healy  in  a  speech  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (Jan.  2),  of  which 
the  ostensible  object  was,  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  Mr. 
John  Morley's  electors  any  doubt  on  the  subject  of  priestly 
influence  in  Irish  elections,  which  the  Meath  petitions  might 
have  aroused.  Incidentally,  however,  he  took  occasion  to  assure 
his  hearers  and  his  readers,  that  the  demands  of  his  section  of 
the  Nationalist  party  would  not  be  less  than  those  of  Mr. 
Eedmond  and  his  friends;  and  that  whilst  fully  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  rewarding  the  Liberals  for  their  promised  aid  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Irish  question,  this  aid  would  not  take 
the  form  of  lessening  the  Irish  demand. 

To  some  extent  the  hopeful  anticipations  of  the  Conserva- 
tives were  justified ;  for  a  no  less  stalwart  Radical  than  Dr. 
Wallace,  M.P. — one  time  minister  of  the  Grey  Friars'  Church, 
Edinburgh — in  an  article  in  the  New  Beview,  expressed — in 
even  stronger  language  than  Sir  Edward  Heed  had  spoken  on 
behalf  of  certain  Welsh  Liberals — that  the  Scotch  were  not  so 
enamoured  of  their  Irish  brethren  that  they  would  accept 
without  demur  a  proposal  to  allow  Irish  clericals  to  shape 
Scotch  legislation,  without  any  corresponding  right  of  shaping 
Irish  legislation  according  to  Presbyterian  ideas.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Labouchere,  on  behalf  of  the  English  Eadicals, 
protested  no  less  strongly  against  Irish  members  being  allowed 
to  intermeddle  in  the  local  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  whilst  Great 
Britain  was  refused  equal  rights  with  regard  to  Irish  affairs. 
Neither  of  these  spokesmen  of  English,  Welsh  and  Scotch 
Eadicalism  was  prepared  to  recognise  the  cardinal  fact  of  the 
situation,  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  being  left  in  a  minority  by  Great 
Britain,  was  Prime  Minister  only  by  the  votes  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  and  that,  consequently,  he  would  have  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  latter  before  thinking  of  the  arguments  of 
his  other  supporters. 

It  may  have  been  by  accident  or  design  that  at  this  juncture 
an  article  appeared  in  The  Speaker — a  weekly  journal  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Gladstonian  leaders — which,  although  its 
author  disclaimed  official  inspiration,  suggested  views  "  which 
had  been  pressed  upon  Ministers  from  very  important  quarters." 
Its  obvious  object  was  to  allay  the  irritation  felt  by  many 
English  and  Scotch  Eadicals  at  the  retention  of  the  Irish 
members  at  Westminster.  Three  essential  points  in  the  Home 
Eule  Bill  were  to  be  kept  in  reserve,  and  to  leave  the  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland  at  Westminster  untouched  until  these 
points  were  decided.  These  were :  First,  the  land  question, 
which  was  not  to  be  dealt  with  at  Dublin,  but  reserved  for 
the  Imperial  Parliament ;  second,  the  question  of  the  ultimate 
representation  of  Ireland  at  Westminster ;  and  third,  the 
appointment  of  the  Irish  judiciary  and  pohce,  and  the  control 
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of  the  constabulary — the  latter  quasi-military  force  being 
gradually  disbanded  in  the  five  years'  interval  of  transition 
or  probation  to  which  Irish  Home  Kule  was  to  be  subjected. 
The  proposal,  however  specious,  did  not  appear  to  commend 
itself  to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
not  leave  the  House  of  Commons  free  to  discuss  domestic 
reforms,  but  would  ensure  the  repeated  discussion  of  Irish 
land  and  police  questions  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Liberal  Association 
(Jan.  20),  which  had  been  postponed  from  the  previous  autumn, 
gave  the  first  signal  for  the  renewal  of  political  warfare.  The 
place  of  meeting,  Liverpool,  had  probably  been  selected  as  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  Unionism,  against  which  the  attacks  made 
at  the  general  election  had  proved  futile.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Asquith,  Q.C.,  as  the  rising  man  of  the  party,  was 
deputed  to  act  as  spokesman  of  the  Cabinet.  His  speech 
was  wary  and  felicitous.  He  revealed  nothing  with  regard  to 
the  Home  Kule  Bill;  assured  his  hearers  that  Scotland's 
peculiar  wants  should  have  immediate  attention  ;  that  it  would 
be  both  disloyal  and  ungrateful  to  postpone  or  to  refuse  to 
satisfy  them ;  and  that  London  had  urgent  demands  to  which 
no  Liberal  Government  could  be  deaf  If,  however,  the  Home 
Secretary  was  vague  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  various 
claims  were  to  be  met,  and  the  order  in  which  they  would 
be  considered,  he  was  able  to  speak  in  more  decided  tones  of 
what  the  new  Ministry  had  already  achieved  during  their  five 
months  of  oflice.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  Mr. 
Acland,  had  made  free  schools  under  the  Free  Education  Act  a 
reality,  by  compelling  the  relief  of  the  parents  of  1,250,000 
children,  who  had  continued  to  pay  fees  of  a  penny  a  week  and 
upwards  in  elementary  schools.  Mr.  Asquith  congratulated  him- 
self on  having  restored  the  public  right  of  meeting  in  Trafalgar 
Square ;  and  warmly  praised  Mr.  John  Morley,  whom  he 
declared  to  be  more  trusted  in  Ireland  than  any  Englishman 
since  the  days  of  Thomas  Drummond.  With  regard  to  Home 
Kule  for  Ireland,  he  contended  that  every  argument  made  seven 
years  previously  in  its  favour  applied  now  with  sevenfold  force ; 
and  he  declared  that  it  would  be  the  first  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  lay  their  scheme  before  Parliament  ;  but  as  to  the 
specific  provisions  of  that  measure  he  was  altogether  silent, 
contenting  his  audience  with  the  advice,  that  if  Home  Kule 
was  to  be  given  to  Ireland,  it  should  not  be  given  in  a  *'  stinted 
and  illusory  form."  The  gift  to  her,  Mr.  Asquith  asserted,  should 
be  a  real  and  genuine  autonomy,  but  the  ultimate  supremacy  of 
the  Imperial  Parhament  must  be  visibly  and  effectually  main- 
tained. Subject  to  that  condition,  Home  Kule  must  be  as  large, 
as  generous,  and  as  ample  as  statesmanship  could  devise.  An 
Irish  Legislature  "  manacled  with  saving  clauses  and  throttled 
with  provisoes"  was  not  wanted.  What  was  wanted  was  **  a 
living  body  which  could  breathe  and  act,  which  could  stand  on 
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its  own  feet  and  walk  on  its  own  legs,  and  not  some  mechanical 
puppet  stuffed  with  constitutional  sawdust  and  pulled  by  wires 
from  the  British  side  of  St.  George's  Channel."  No  doubt  any 
constitution,  however  carefully  drawn  up,  could  be  made  un- 
workable if  the  parties  to  it  were  to  act  upon  every  occasion  to 
the  extreme  limit  of  their  legal  powers,  but  the  Irish  people 
were  prepared  to  accept  in  good  faith,  and  to  work  with  good 
sense,  the  arrangement  which  Parliament  would  effect  between 
them.  If  the  Irish  were  a  people  of  maniacs  or  imbeciles,  and 
were  going  to  occupy  their  time  in  confiscating  property,  and 
undermining  the  fabric  of  society,  that  would  be  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  giving  them  Home  Eule  at  all.  But  they  ought 
surely  to  be  credited  with  the  desire  to  exercise  the  power  that 
would  be  given  to  them  in  the  spirit  of  sobriety  and  of  common- 
sense.  Nevertheless,  he  was  of  opinion  that  special  provision 
was  undoubtedly  needed  in  some  respects  for  the  protection  of 
the  minority  in  Ireland.  As  to  the  other  legislation  which  the 
Government  would  attempt  in  the  coming  session,  the  Home 
Secretary  promised  bills  for  Scotland,  Wales,  and  London,  a 
reform  of  registration  giving  '*  one  man  one  vote/'  a  Parish 
Councils  Bill,  a  bill  to  control  the  liquor  traffic,  an  Employers' 
Liability  Bill,  and  a  bill  deaUng  afresh  with  the  law  of 
conspiracy. 

This  programme,  although  scarcely  up  to  the  demands  of 
the  Liberal  Federation,  was  sufficiently  promising  to  enable 
that  body  to  express  its  complete  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment's good  intentions,  especially  as  one  of  the  delegates, 
Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis,  who  was  also  a  subordinate  member  of  the 
Administration,  had  declared  that  the  **  first  duty  of  the 
federation  was  to  keep  the  Government  up  to  the  mark," 
or  high-water  level,  of  the  Newcastle  programme. 

Mr.  Asquith's  speech  furnished  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
with  the  text  of  his  reply  delivered  on  the  following  day  (Jan. 
21),  to  the  Yorkshire  Unionists  assembled  at  Skipton ;  and  he 
pressed  home  the  inquiry  whether  the  Government  was  going 
to  ask  its  English  or  Scottish  supporters  to  postpone,  or 
even,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  all  these  measures,  until  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  had  been  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  other  alternative  was  to  obtain  from  the  Irish 
Nationahsts  permission  to  postpone  the  Home  Eule  Bill  in 
order  that  the  Government  might  carry  out  its  promises  to  its 
adherents,  and  in  order  that  the  English  and  Scotch  Eadicals 
might  redeem  their  pledges  to  their  constituents. 

There  was,  however,  more  of  a  fighting  tone  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speech,  at  a  dinner  given  to  his  son  (Jan.  24), 
by  the  Liberal  Unionists  of  East  Worcestershire.  Eeferring  to 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  new  Government  **  were  stuffing 
the  provincial  benches  of  our  country  boroughs,  and  crowding 
the  local  boards  in  Ireland  over  which  they  have  control  with 
their  own  partisan  nominees,"   he  remarked  that  it  did  not 
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look  very  much  as  if  they  expected  to  stay  where  they  are.  No 
one,  he  declared,  had  been  consulted  about  the  Home  Eule 
Bill  except  the  Anti-Pamellit^s ;  the  motto  of  the  Government 
appearing  to  be :  *'  Only  Irish  need  apply."  It  was  almost 
pathetic,  he  added,  to  see  a  Government  which  had  come  into 
office  with  promises  of  an  all-round  revolution,  priding  itself, 
after  a  six  months'  uncriticised  tenure,  on  having  allowed 
meetings  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  appointed  a  few  women  to 
inspect  women's  workshops.  In  matters  of  foreign  policy, 
especially  in  Egypt,  the  Government  had  very  wisely  changed 
the  pohcy  which  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  led 
Em:ope  to  expect,  but  in  Ug[anda  it  appeared  to  be  willing 
to  pursue  once  more  the  fatal  policy  of  drifting.  With  regard 
to  his  own  change,  he  had  been  told,  that  because  he  was 
willing  in  1886  and  1887  to  devise  if  he  could  a  modus  vivendi 
'with  the  Gladstonians,  and  had  gone  perhaps  beyond  the  verge 
of  what  was  safe  in  attempting  a  reconciliation,  he  was  now, 
six  or  seven  years  later,  debarred  from  the  right  of  condemning 
in  principle  the  Irish  proposals  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  simply  on 
the  ground  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  agreed  to  retain  the  Irish 
representatives  in  the  Supreme  Parliament  as  he  (Mr.  Chamber- 
lain) had  then  urged.  But  besides  the  fact  that  things  had 
moved  on  since  1886  and  1887,  and  that  compromises  which 
seemed  feasible  then  would  be  sheer  madness  now,  there  was 
no  sign  at  all  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Parliament  at  West- 
minster was  to  be  seriously  and  practically  maintained.  Neither 
section  of  the  Irish  Home  Eulers  would  hear  of  it,  and  without 
the  Irish  Home  Eulers  Mr.  Gladstone  had  no  majority.  The 
Unionists  met  Parliament,  concluded  Mr.  Chamberlain,  deter- 
mined to  resist  to  the  last  the  policy  which,  beginning  with  the 
betrayal  of  the  interests  of  the  Irish  loyalists,  would  end  by 
betraying  the  interests  of  Great  Britain. 

The  gains  made  by  the  Liberal  party  in  the  county  consti- 
tuencies were  sufficient  evidence  that  the  agricultural  labourer 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  position  and  prospects.  Too  late  for 
their  own  safety,  the  Conservative  candidates  and  party  leaders 
seem  to  have  awakened  to  the  extent  of  this  discontent.  But 
if  the  past  was  irretrievable,  the  outcome  of  the  two  agricultural 
conferences,  held  before  the  close  of  the  previous  Parliament, 
fairly  indicated  the  direction  in  which  the  farmers  and  labourers 
were  turning  their  faces.  The  price  of  corn  had  for  years  been 
steadily  falling,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  at  255.  per  quarter 
it  had  reached  the  lowest  selling  price.  For  a  time  the  farmer 
had  been  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  that  cattle  rearing  and  dairy 
farming  might  enable  him  to  support  his  losses  from  corn 
growing;  but  the  steadily  increasing  supply  of  meat,  butter 
and  cheese  from  abroad  showed  that  in  these  products  also  he 
would  have  to  count  with  the  foreigner.  The  Eadical  agitators, 
and  following  in  their  wake  the  Socialist  reformers  and  land 
nationalisers,  saw  their  way  to  stirring  up  the  discontent  of 
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both  farmers  and  labourers,  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of 
judicial  rents  for  farm  holdings,  or  their  compulsory  sale  at 
fixed  prices  to  the  tenants  or  their  helpers.  The  three-acre- 
and-a-cow  agitation  of  1885,  useful  for  the  special  purpose  of 
the  hour,  was  played  out,  and  it  was  necessary  to  rouse  once 
again  popular  feelings,  whether  of  hatred  and  covetousness  it 
mattered  not,  against  the  landlord  and  his  class. 

This  need  of  meeting  organisation  by  organisation  was 
recognised  by  the  Conservatives,  and  amongst  the  first  in  the 
field  was  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  with  a  scheme  to  form  a 
defensive  league  amongst  landlords,  farmers  and  labourers  ; 
but  the  practical  object  of  such  a  union,  even  if  it  could  have 
been  started,  would  have  been  difficult  of  apprehension  by  the 
labourers,  who  should  by  rights  have  been  most  numerously 
represented  in  its  constitution.  Another  writer,  Mr.  G.  Byron 
Curtis,  starting  from  Lord  Winchilsea's  main  idea,  proposed 
to  establish  in  each  county  an  agricultural  association,  which 
should  be  in  reality  a  large  benefit  society — superseding  the 
existing  and  often  mismanaged  labourers'  clubs — where  the 
guineas  of  the  landlords  and  the  crowns  of  the  farmers  would 
go  towards  an  old  age  pension  fund  for  the  labourers.  A  step 
would  thus  be  made  towards  re-establishing  harmony  between 
the  three  conflicting  elements  of  country  life,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  farmers  would  be  relieved  of  some  portion  of 
the  poor  rate,  and  the  labourers  would  have  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  funds  to  which  they  contributed  their  quota, 
and  from  which  they  were  to  derive  substantial  benefits.  Lord 
Winchilsea's  scheme  was  not  very  warmly  taken  up  by  his  own 
party ;  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  who  had  been  the  spokesman  of  the 
farming  interest  in  the  previous  Parliament,  expressed  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  result  being  more  than  the  creation  of  fresh 
Chambers  of  Agriculture.  In  expounding  his  scheme  at  York 
(Jan.  5),  Lord  Winchilsea  was  careful  to  remove  from  it  every- 
thing salient  or  likely  to  give  offence.  Protectionism,  Bi- 
metallism, Fair  Trade,  and  other  deceivers  apt  to  lurk  under 
proposals  for  the  good  of  the  farmer  and  the  farm  labourer, 
were  carefully  put  aside,  and  his  speech  was  directed  towards 
readjustment  of  the  rates,  foot  and  mouth  disease,  legislation, 
and  **  co-operative  farm  supply,"  by  which  was  meant  the 
abolition  of  the  middleman  by  the  intervention  of  the  Chambers 
of  Agriculture.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to  show  that  the 
prices  paid  by  the  consumers  of  farm  produce  differed  widely 
from  those  received  by  the  farmer,  and  that  inordinate  profits 
were  made  by  either  the  middleman  or  the  retailer,  or  both. 
But  neither  Lord  Winchilsea  nor  those  who  followed  him 
seemed  to  have  any  very  clear  idea  of  how  the  intervention  of 
men  whom  experience  had  called  into  existence  was  to  be 
dispensed  with.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  at  Plymouth  (Jan. 
19),  Lord  Winchilsea  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  first  thing 
was  for  the  agricultural  industry  to  be  organised   after  the 
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mauner  of  the  skilled  and  unskilled  trades.  The  first  result  of 
such  an  organisation  would  be  the  power  to  make  their  own 
terms  with  the  railway  companies ;  but  it  was  to  a  system  of 
universal  Free  Trade,  obtained  through  the  medium  of  Im- 
perial Federation,  that  he  looked  to  the  return  of  agricultural 
prosperity. 

In  somewhat  violent  contrast  with  Lord  Winchilsea's 
low-water  proposals,  were  the  proceedings  of  the  Cheshire, 
Lancashire,  and  North  Wales  farmers,  assembled  in  conference 
(Jan.  12)  at  Chester.  There  was  here  no  pretence  of  looking 
after  any  interests  but  those  of  their  own  class ;  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  counties  represented — Cheshire — 
was  that  in  which,  under  the  late  Lord  Tollemache's  leadership, 
allotment  farms  had  been  ^ven  the  utmost  encouragement, 
the  prosperity  of  any  palliative  scheme  such  as  Lord  Winchil- 
sea's  was  not  hopeful.  The  president  (Mr.  Knowles),  in 
opening  the  proceedings,  dwelt  on  the  unsatisfactory  and 
insecure  position  of  the  tenant  farmers,  and  specially  con- 
demned the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  instancing  a  case  in 
Cheshire  where  a  tenant  farmer  honestly  claimed  200/.,  and 
was  awarded  401.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  M.P.,  said  that  a  small 
body  of  tenant  farmers  thoroughly  united  would  accomplish 
more  than  an  organisation  with  a  high-sounding  but  empty 
title,  or  the  bringing  in  of  those  who  would  clog  their  move- 
ments. Before  the  London  conference  agricultural  interests 
had  the  sympathy  and  good- will  of  the  nation ;  but  owing  to 
the  false  start  made,  he  was  afraid  that  public  S5mipathy  had 
been  aUenated.  Farmers  were  very  sparsely  represented  at 
the  London  meeting,  and  those  present  seemed  determined  on 
pursuing  some  selfish  programme.  The  result  would  be  to 
make  it  considerably  more  difficult  for  farmers  to  obtain 
beneficial  legislation.  At  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, Mr.  W.  Smith,  a  miller,  and  President  of  the  Lanca- 
shire Agricultural  Society,  and  Liberal  member  for  the  North 
Lonsdale  division  of  the  county,  said  that  it  behoved  them 
as  tenant  farmers  to  take  a  bold  course  and  demand  the  three 
F's — aye,  and  even  a  fourth  F.  If  they  included  freedom  of 
cultivation  they  would  then  be  on  the  high  road  to  success. 
He  had  been  practically  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
could  only  get  a  proper  adjustment  of  rents  by  means  of  a 
land  court.  Mr.  Eeadhead  then  formally  moved  that  the  land 
court  and  **  the  three  F*8  "  be  placed  on  the  agenda  for  future 
discussion.  Mr.  Middlehurst,  an  Ormskirk  delegate,  gave  the 
conference  some  personal  experiences  of  farming  under  present 
conditions.  He  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  and 
means  in  improving  his  farm,  and  yet  to-day  he  was  paying 
25  per  cent,  more  rent  than  when  he  took  the  farm.  He  could 
not  say  that  he  was  in  favour  of  a  land  court  and  the  three 
F's.  He  would  prefer,  if  possible,  to  secure  an  amendment 
of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act.     He  proposed  as  an  amend- 
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ment  that  they  should  look  for  a  remedy  for  the  present 
state  of  things  in  a  measure  of  compulsory  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements,  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  distress, 
and  the  division  of  local  rates.  Two  voted  for  the  amendment, 
and  the  resolution  was  then  carried  with  enthusiasm. 

Little  further  was  heard  of  the  suggested  union  of  landlords 
and  farmers,  and  by  general  consent  it  was  agreed  that  nothing 
short  of  statutory  enactments  would  meet  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  agriculturists.  To  attain  the  objects  of  such  divided 
counsels  by  means  of  legislation,  there  could  be  obviously  no 
possible  agreement  between  the  two  political  parties.  The 
point,  however,  was  clearly  brought  out  at  the  Chester  and 
other  meetings  of  a  similar  kind.  Whilst  eager  to  obtain  more 
complete  freedom  in  the  management  of  their  holdings,  the 
English  farmers  gave  no  proof  of  any  desire  to  become,  like 
their  Irish  brethren,  owners  of  the  soil.  The  landlord  was 
still  to  remain  the  titular  owner,  responsible  for  the  payment 
of  all  charges  for  rates,  tithes,  and  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  expected  to  provide  and  keep  in  repair  the  necessary 
farm  buildings.  The  farmer,  freed  from  all  such  burdens,  was 
to  pay  the  rent  he  considered  suitable,  and  to  farm  the  land 
with  regard  only  to  his  own  interests  and  convenience. 

Whilst  the  Conservatives  were,  in  their  own  way,  anxious 
to  show  their  interest  in  farmers  and  farm  labourers,  the 
Ministerialists  found  it  expedient  to  display  a  similar  anxiety 
for  artisans  and  unskilled  workmen.  The  miners,  as  shown  by 
their  conferences  at  Birmingham  (Jan.  12-14),  that  although 
the  Dm'ham  men  remained  unconvinced  as  to  the  necessity  of 
an  Eight  Hours  Bill,  the  general  feeling  of  other  districts  was 
in  favour  of  the  measure,  if  it  could  be  passed  in  such  a  form 
as  to  render  its  application  voluntary  in  each  district.  On  the 
subject  of  wages  there  was  greater  unanimity,  and  greater 
ignorance  of  the  economic  laws  governing  prices.  The  general 
opinion  was  summed  up  in  Mr.  S.  Woods,  M.P.'s  remark : 
**The  general  public  could  and  would  pay  a  price  for  coal 
commensurate  with  fair  wages  being  paid  to  the  men."  In 
other  words,  they  proposed  that  the  consumers  should  be  made 
to  pay  a  possibly  fancy  price  for  a  necessary  of  life,  which,  if 
forced  up,  would  find  itself  face  to  face  with  foreign  rivals. 
The  consequence  of  such  a  policy  would  be  the  speedy 
development  of  a  cry  for  Protection  or  Fair  Trade  from  the 
coal-miners,  to  be  followed,  if  not  accompanied,  by  a  similar 
demand  from  all  trades  into  which  the  consumption  of  coal 
largely  entered. 

The  miners,  however,  notwithstanding  their  endorsement 
of  the  progranune  of  the  National  Federation,  fell  far  short 
of  the  aspirations  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party.  At  the 
first  conference  of  this  body,  held  at  Bradford  (Jan.  13),  and 
attended  by  115  delegates,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Ben  Tillett  (alderman  of  the  London  County  Council),  were 
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the  most  prominent  speakers — the  former  being  elected  presi- 
dent. At  the  outset  of  the  proceedings  the  name  to  be  adopted 
was  a  subject  of  keen  discussion,  and  it  was  only  after  a  long 
debate  that  the  title  of  the  **  Socialistic  Labour  Party"  was 
abandoned ;  and  the  object  of  the  party  was  declared  to  be 
"  to  secure  the  collective  ownership  of  all  the  means  of 
production,  distribution,  and  exchange."  The  programme 
ultimately  agreed  to,  as  a  prehminary  to  the  attainment  of 
the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  included 
the  following  points :  the  abolition  of  overtime,  piecework, 
and  child-labour,  an  eight  hours'  working  day,  adult  suffrage, 
second  ballots,  the  payment  of  members  and  of  election 
expenses,  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  8.nd  the  House  of 
Lords,  shorter  Parliaments,  the  abolition  of  indirect  taxation, 
and  a  graduated  income  tax.  The  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference terminated  by  a  religious  service  of  the  Bradford 
Labour  Church,  held  in  St.  George's  Hall,  when  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  claimed  that  the  balance  of  power  in  the  country  was 
even  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party. 

The  scarcely  veiled  threat  contained  in  this  pronouncement 
may  have  forced  the  Government  to  hasten  on  their  promised 
boons  to  the  working  classes,  and  to  accept  with  alacrity  an 
interview  proposed  by  the  Parliamentary  Committees  of  the 
Co-operative  Union  and  the  Trades  Union  Congress.  It  had 
been  rumoured  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr. 
Mundella),  and  the  Vice-President  (Mr.  Burt,  M.P.),  had  in 
view  the  creation  of  a  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  but  nothing  had  transpired  as  to  the  work  which  would 
be  undertaken.  Mr.  Mundella,  in  confirming  this  rumour  to 
the  deputation  (Jan.  24),  explained  the  objects  in  view.  The 
Labour  Department  was  to  be  in  every  respect  independent 
and  a  reality,  but  it  was  to  have  no  executive  powers.  It  was 
to  collect,  digest,  and  publish  statistical  and  other  information 
bearing  on  questions  relating  to  labour.  It  would  take  over  the 
work  of  the  present  Commercial  Department,  and  consist  of 
three  distinct  sections — Commercial,  Labour  and  Statistical. 
Correspondents  were  to  be  appointed  in  a  number  of  large  pro- 
vincial towns,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  same  centres  as 
contemplated  for  factory  inspection.  These  correspondents 
would  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  informing  the  department 
of  important  events  affecting  labour  in  their  districts,  and  of 
supplementing,  where  necessary,  the  inquiries  of  the  central 
ofl&ce  by  local  investigation.  In  the  future  the  local  centres 
thus  established  would  possibly  have  additional  duties  cast 
upon  them.  A  Labour  Gazette  was  to  be  issued,  at  first 
monthly,  but  perhaps  more  frequently  hereafter.  Its  object 
would  be  to  supply  accurate  information  on  subjects  of  special 
interest  to  workmen  and  workwomen.  The  Labour  Gazette 
would  be  pubUshed  at  a  penny,  and  a  large  number  of  copies 
would  be  gratuitously  distributed  to  free  libraries,  workmen's 
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organisations,  mechanics*  institutes,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  other  institutions.  The  new  department,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  GijBfen,  would  be  one,  Mr.  Mundella  said, 
to  which  every  working  man  would  have  a  right  to  apply  for 
information.  It  was  not  established  to  disseminate  any  set 
of  opinions,  but  to  supply  sound  information  on  important 
questions.  Much  of  our  industrial  war  Mr.  Mundella  believed 
to  be  the  result  of  ignorance  on  both  sides,  and  he  hoped  the 
step  taken  would  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  labour,  to 
increase  our  national  prosperity,  and  give  us  a  larger  measure 
of  industrial  peace.  Time  and  patience  were  required  to  see 
how  far  Mr.  Mundella's  optimistic  hopes  were  to  be  realised. 
The  experience  of  France  and  Belgium,  where  labour  bureaus, 
supplemented  by  other  institutions,  existed,  had  not  led  to  in- 
creased sympathy  between  workmen  and  employers  ;  and  so  far 
as  private  effort  could  serve  as  a  guide,  the  outcome  of  a  Labour 
Oazette  and  a  Labour  Registry  had  been  scarcely  satisfactory. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Mundella  and  his  able  colleague,  Mr. 
Burt,  found  their  proposal  received  with  general  good  wishes 
from  all  sides,  except  that  of  the  new  trades  unionism,  which 
resented  the  use  of  any  remedies  but  their  own  for  the  ills  of 
the  working  class. 

The  only  other  event  of  importance  calling  for  notice  was 
the  release  of  John  Francis  Egan  from  Portland  Prison  (Jan. 
21).  He  had  been  condemned  in  1884  to  twenty  years'  penal 
servitude  for  his  participation  in  a  dynamite  plot,  in  which 
another  convict,  named  Daly,  was  the  most  active  agent. 
Egan  had  throughout  protested  his  innocence,  and  even  his 
ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  in  his  house  on  the  outskirts 
of  Birmingham,  where  in  the  garden  large  quantities  of 
explosives  had  been  discovered.  It  was  difficult  to  reconcile 
his  plea  of  ignorance  with  the  ardour  with  which  his  cause 
was  championed  by  the  Irish  Nationalists,  whose  cause — 
according  to  his  own  account — he  had  no  intention  of  aiding 
and  abetting.  Nevertheless,  both  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Bedmond, 
as  representing  the  two  Irish  parties,  were  unremitting  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  the  release  of  both  Daly  and  Egan,  and  were 
probably  encouraged  in  the  hope  of  convincing  Mr.  Morley  by 
their  success  on  a  previous  occasion.  By  releasing  Egan,  whose 
case  had  always  been  held  to  differ  at  least  in  degree  from  that 
of  the  other  dynamiters,  Mr.  Morley  was  able  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  half-way,  and  in  so  doing 
he  discreetly  abstained  from  giving  the  reasons  which  enabled 
him  to  differentiate  the  two  cases. 

The  only  by-election  during  the  recess  was  that  caused  by 
the  regrettable  death  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Cross,  who  had  entered 
Parliament  for  the  first  time  as  member  for  the  West  Derby 
division  of  Liverpool.  The  vacant  seat  was  contested  by  Mr. 
D.  S.  Collin,  a  local  manufacturer,  and  a  strong  supporter  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  policy,  and  Mr.  Walter  Long,  who  had  been 
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Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board  during 
Lord  Salisbury's  Administration.  The  contest,  although  keenly 
fought  out,  offered  no  features  of  interest,  and  seemed  even 
locally  to  excite  comparatively  little  interest.  Mr.  Long  was 
returned  by  an  increased  majority  over  his  opponent — 3,632  to 
2,275  votes — but  the  total  poll  showed  a  reduction  of  over  1,100 
votes,  which  was  accounted  for  by  the  supposed  or  real  absten- 
tion of  the  Unionist  temperance  voters. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

Meeting  of  Parliament — Queen's  Speech — Debate  on  the  Address — Egypt — East 
Africa — Evicted  Tenants*  Commission — Agricultural  Distress — Release  of  the 
Dynamiters— The  By-Elections — The  Home  Rule  Bill — Debate  on  its  Intro- 
duction— The  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  the  Liberal  Union  Club — The  Claims  of 
Ways  and  Means — Ministerial  and  Opposition  Tactics — Improved  Position  of 
the  IMinistry— The  Registration  Bill— The  Employers'  Liability  Act — The 
Welsh  Church  Suspensory  Bill — The  Local  Option  Bill — The  Proposals  of 
the  Bishops  of  Chester  and  London—  The  Bimetallism  Debate — The  Parish 
Councils  Bill — Imperial  Federation — Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Eight  Hours 
Bill — By-Elections — Unrest  of  the  Opposition — Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Carlton 
Club — The  Rousing  of  Ulster — The  Difl&culties  of  Supply — The  Postponement 
of -the  Home  Rule  Bill — The  Evicted  Tenants'  Commission — Navy,  Army, 
Civil  Service  Estimates — The  East  African  Question — The  Evicted  Tenants' 
Bill — The  Liberal  Meeting — Deputation  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

In  view  of  the  promises  and  pledges  by  which  the  Ministry  and 
its  supporters  had  obtained  their  majority,  it  was  expected 
that  Parliament  would  meet  at  an  early  date.  Some  surprise 
was  therefore  expressed  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
session  would  open  only  a  few  days  in  advance  of  the  ordinary 
date.  Kumour  was  naturally  busy  assigning  motives  for  this 
unexpected  curtailment  of  the  first  portion  of  the  session,  and 
it  was  asserted  that  either  the  Home  Bule  Bill  was  still 
incomplete,  or  that  grave  differences  of  opinion  existed  as  to 
the  order  of  public  business,  and  as  to  the  prominence  to  be 
given  to  the  various  items  of  the  **  Newcastle  programme.*' 
However  this  may  have  been,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Queen's  Speech,  when  Parliament  at  length  met  (Jan.  31),  to 
indicate  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
postpone  the  Irish  question  in  favour  of  any  other  business. 
The  speech  from  the  throne,  which  was  delivered  by  Com- 
missiou,  ran  as  follows : — 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — 

"  I  continue  to  hold  friendly  and  harmonious  relations 
with  all  foreign  Powers. 

**  Their  declarations  in  every  quarter  are  favourable  to  the 
maintenance  of  European  peace. 

"  In  connection  with  the  approaching  evacuation  of  Uganda 
by  the  British  East  Africa  Company,  I  have  deemed  it  expe- 
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dient  to  authorise  a  commissioner  of  experience  and  ability  to 
examine  on  the  spot,  with  adequate  provisions  for  his  safety, 
into  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  country,  and  to  report 
to  my  Government  upon  the  subject. 

**  In  view  of  recent  occurrences  in  Egypt,  I  have  determined 
on  making  a  slight  augmentation  in  the  number  of  British 
troops  there  stationed.  This  measure  does  not  indicate  any 
change  of  policy,  or  any  modification  of  the  assurances  which 
my  Government  have  given  from  time  to  time  respecting  the 
occupation  of  that  country. 

"  The  Khedive  has  declared,  in  terms  satisfactory  to  me,  his 
intention  to  follow  henceforward  the  established  practice  of 
previous  consultation  with  my  Government  in  political  affairs, 
and  his  desire  to  act  in  cordial  co-operation  with  it. 

**  In  relation  both  to  Egypt  and  to  Uganda,  papers  in  con- 
tinuation of  those  heretofore  presented  will  at  once  be  laid 
before  you. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, — 

**  The  estimates  of  charge  necessary  for  the  public  service 
in  the  coming  financial  year  have  been  framed,  and  will  be  laid 
before  you  at  an  early  date. 

'*  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — 

**I  have  observed  with  concern  a  wide  prevalence  of 
agricultural  distress  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  among  the  causes  of  the  present  depression  some 
may  be  temporary  in  their  nature.  But  I  do  not  doubt  that 
you  will  take  this  grave  matter  into  your  consideration,  and 
make  it  a  subject  of  careful  inquiry. 

**  The  proclamations  recently  in  force,  which  placed  Ireland 
under  exceptional  provisions  of  law,  have  been  revoked  ;  and  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  you  that  the  condition  of  that 
country  with  respect  to  agrarian  crime  continues  to  improve. 

**  A  bill  will  be  submitted  to  you,  on  the  earliest  available 
occasion,  to  am^nd  the  provision  for  the  government  of  Ireland. 
It  has  been  prepared  with  the  desire  to  afford  contentment  to 
the  Irish  people,  important  relief  to  Parliament,  and  additional 
securities  for  the  strength  and  union  of  the  empire. 

**  Bills  will  be  promptly  laid  before  you  for  the  amendment 
of  the  system  of  registration  in  Great  Britain,  for  shortening 
the  duration  of  Parliaments,  and  for  establishing  the  equahty 
of  the  franchise  by  the  limitation  of  each  elector  to  a  single 
vote. 

**  There  will  also  be  proposed  to  you  various  bills  bearing  on 
the  condition  of  labour,  among  which  are  measures  in  relation 
to  the  liability  of  employers,  the  hours  of  labour  for  railway 
servants,  and  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  of  conspiracy. 

*'  Your  attention  will  likewise  be  invited  to  measures  for  the 
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further  improvement  of  local  government,  including  the  crea- 
tion of  parish  councils,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of 
the  London  County  Council,  for  the  prevention  of  the  growth 
of  new  vested  interests  in  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  in 
Scotland  and  in  Wales,  and  for  direct  local  control  over  the 
Uquor  traffic,  together  with  other  measures  of  public  utility. 

"  I  humbly  commend  your  labours  upon  these  and  all  other 
subjects  to  the  guidance  of  Almighty  God." 

By  the  order  in  which  the  Government  measures  were 
arranged,  some  critics  professed  to  detect  the  influences  which 
were  most  potent  in  the  Cabinet ;  but  the  probability  was  that 
the  chances  of  passing  one  or  two  of  those  named  immediately 
after  the  Irish  Home  Kule  Bill  were  more  in  the  mind  of  the 
framers  of  the  Queen's  Speech  than  any  real  indication  of 
Ministerial  preference.  Moreover,  the  order  in  which  notice 
of  the  various  Government  bills  was  given  did  not  altogether 
coincide  with  that  indicated  in  the  speech.  The  abolition  of 
plural  voting  and  even  the  Local  Option  Bill  were  made  to 
precede  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  after  which  the  Eegis- 
tration  Bills  for  England  and  Scotland,  and  a  Eailway  Servants' 
Hours  of  Labour  Bill  followed  in  the  order  named.  Private 
members,  moreover — who  in  a  first  session  usually  display  an 
eagerness  to  leave  their  mark  on  the  Statute  Book — put  in 
their  claims  on  the  time  of  the  House,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  first  night  gave  notice  of  upwards  of  400  measures,  of 
which  many  probably  obtained  the  honour  of  being  printed  at 
the  public  expense,  but  few  received  the  courtesy  of  even  the 
briefest  discussion. 

The  business  of  the  session  commenced  in  the  House  of 
Lords  under  the  dispiriting  influence  of  a  speech  by  Lord 
Brassey,  who,  in  moving  the  Address,  deprecated  the  antici- 
pated hostility  of  the  peers  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  policy. 
He  based  his  argument  in  support  of  his  leader  on  the  ground 
that,  inasmuch  as  Ireland  enjoyed  representative  institutions, 
it  was  inconsistent  with  our  theories  of  government  that  the 
country  should  be  administered  in  total  disregard  of  the  wishes 
of  the  majority.  Instead,  however,  of  boldly  claiming  the  con- 
sequent concession  of  Home  Rule,  Lord  Brassey  **  trusted  that 
the  measure  of  local  self-government  about  to  be  introduced 
would  be  such  as  prudent  and  patriotic  men  could  support." 
He  congratulated  Lord  Rosebery  on  the  result  of  his  prompt 
action  in  Egypt,  highly  commended  the  new  labour  depart- 
ment, and  expressed  a  hope  that  benefit  would  accrue  from  the 
proposed  inquiry  into  the  depressed  condition  of  agriculture. 
Coming  from  a  peer  who  whilst  not  occupying  an  official 
position  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Government,  Lord  Brassey 's  speech  hardly 
suggested  any  great  beUef  in  the  fate  of  the  chief  measure  of 
the  session.     Lord  Thring,  another  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  peers. 
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who  had  drafted  the  original  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886,  seconded 
the  motion,  and  spoke  with  far  more  assurance.  He  argued  that 
not  only  Home  Eule  was  the  only  remedy  for  the  ills  of 
Ireland,  but  that  it  might  be  granted  safely  and  consistently 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  empire,  whilst  the 
experience  of  our  self-governing  colonies  showed  that  the 
minority  had  no  ground  for  fearing  the  oppression  of  the 
majority. 

Lord  Salisbury,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  then  set  himself 
to  deal  with  the  various  topics  in  the  Queen's  Speech  from  a 
very  different  point  of  view  ;  but  before  entering  upon  a  caustic 
criticism  of  the  Ministerial  policy,  he  sarcastically  complimented 
Lord  Brassey  on  the  moderation  of  his  advocacy  and  hinted  some 
doubt  as  to  the  authority  upon  which  he  had  spoken.  Begin- 
ning with  the  question  of  foreign  policy,  Lord  Salisbury  had 
nothing  but  praise  to  give  to  Lord  Rosebery  for  his  manage- 
ment of  affairs  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  delicacy.  He 
then  went  on  to  warn  the  Government  that  a  maritime  blockade 
alone  was  insufficient,  and  that  it  would  be  found  necessary  to 
keep  hold  of  Uganda  in  order  to  take  the  slave  trade  by  the 
throat.  He  admitted  that  although  neither  the  despatch  of 
fresh  troops  to  Egypt,  nor  the  recent  events  at  Cairo,  had 
modified  our  policy  with  regard  to  a  temporary  occupation  of 
that  country,  yet  he  thought  that  the  situation  had  been  greatly 
altered,  and  that  the  prospect  of  an  early  evacuation  had 
become  more  remote,  because  such  a  step  had  become  more 
hazardous.  Coming  to  matters  nearer  home,  he  expressed  a 
sort  of  good-humoured  contempt  at  the  idea  of  a  fresh  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  farmers'  troubles.  **  I  take  it,"  he  said, 
'*  that  agricultural  depression  is  due  to  two  causes — bad  weather 
and  low  prices — and  the  Government  cannot  get  rid  of  the  one 
if  they  would,  and  would  not  get  rid  of  the  other  if  they  could." 
Turning  next  to  Irish  affairs,  he  sharply  criticised  the  conduct 
of  the  Government,  which  was  apparently  based  on  a  desire  to 
buy  the  support  of  a  class  whom  no  politician  had  ever  before 
approached  with  the  idea  that  it  was  necessary  or  possible  to 
concihate  them.  Politicians  had  no  doubt  done  much  to  obtain 
support  even  from  extreme  parties  and  sections,  but  never 
before  had  they  thought  of  **  politically  capturing  the  classes 
in  Ireland  who  sympathised  with  crime."  Yet  that  had  been 
the  keynote  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  during  the  last 
five  months,  and  he  instanced  in  proof  the  steps  they  had  taken 
to  ** paralyse"  the  operation  of  the  Crimes  Act,  the  issue  of 
the  Evicted  Tenants*  Commission  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
'*  combined  together  to  defraud  their  creditors,"  and  the  release 
of  the  murderers  of  Inspector  Martin,  in  order  to  announce  to 
the  world  that  in  the  view  of  a  Liberal  Government  **the 
murder  of  a  policeman  employed  by  a  Tory  Government  was 
not  such  a  wicked  thing  after  all."  All  these  acts  pointed  to 
'*  one  settled  aim  and  intention  :  that  Mr.  Morley's  government 
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of  Ireland,  whatever  its  merits  or  demerits,  showed  more  S5mi- 
pathy  with  the  criminal  than  the  Government  which  went 
before."  Taking  the  Meath  election  as  a  test,  he  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  protecting  the  Ulster  minority  from  the  Eoman 
Catholic  majority  of  Ireland,  and  thus  smnmed  up  the  essentials 
of  the  Irish  difficulty.  **  The  whole  question  is  not  only 
coloured  by,  but  it  is  absolutely  conditioned  by,  and  entirely 
consists  in  the  fact,  that  Irish  society  is  divided  to  its  base, 
and  the  differences  between  the  two  sections — differences  of 
race  tradition,  long  history  and  mutual  ill-will — remove  them 
from  the  category  of  those  other  populations  where  the  majority 
and  the  minority  alter  in  their  constitution  with  each  passing 
question  of  the  day."  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  legislative 
programme  of  the  Government,  he  remarked  that  it  suggested 
a  mass  of  work  which  would  occupy  at  least  a  generation,  and 
prophesied  that  not  one-tenth  of  the  proposed  measures  would 
reach  the  Upper  House.  Parish  councils  and  local  option  he 
laughed  at,  declaring  that  if  the  former  were  established  nobody 
would  attend  them,  and  if  the  latter  was  set  up  the  brewers 
w^ould  have  it  all  their  own  way.  In  conclusion,  he  warned 
the  Government  that  the  depression  from  which  other  indus- 
tries besides  agricultural  were  suffering  would  be  aggravated  by 
shaking  men's  behef  in  the  sanctity  of  contracts  and  the  security 
of  property ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  undue  severity  of  the  Poor  Law  in  respect  to  the  aged  and 
infirm  was  to  be  relaxed,  and  trusted  that  the  promised  inquiry 
into  the  subject  would  lead  to  some  satisfactory  results. 

Lord  Kimberley,  as  leader  of  the  House,  replied  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  but  failed  to  niake  any  vigorous  defence  of 
his  colleagues.  The  Government,  he  declared,  would  maintain 
their  position  in  Egypt  as  long  as  was  required  by  the  obliga- 
tions into  which  they  had  entered,  alike  for  the  welfare  of  that 
country  and  the  interests  of  the  empire.  He  had  no  belief  in 
heroic  measures  for  the  relief  of  agnculture ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment would  welcome  any  sound  suggestions  for  that  object 
which  might  result  from  a  careful  inquiry.  He  denied  that  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
support  of  the  criminal  classes,  and  asserted  that  he  would  be 
able  to  defend  his  policy  whenever  it  was  specifically  attacked. 
The  bill  relating  to  the  better  government  of  Ireland  would  be 
introduced  after  the  debate  on  the  Address  closed  in  the  other 
House,  and  it  would  be  found  to  be  by  no  means  so  milk-and- 
water  a  measure  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  appeared  to 
imagine.  Although  priests  might  sometimes  exercise  too  much 
influence  at  elections,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  Eoman 
Catholic  majority  in  Ireland  would  oppress  the  Protestants 
even  if  it  had  the  power.  The  Government  would  introduce 
their  various  measures  in  perfect  good  faith,  with  the  honest 
intention  and  desire,  if  possible,  to  pass  them ;  and  he  believed 
that  they  were  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  and  content- 
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ment  of  the  people.  In  conclusion,  while  holding  that  the 
general  principles  of  the  Poor  Law  were  sound,  he  thought 
it  extremely  desirable  that  the  present  system  should  undergo 
thorough  examination,  in  respect  especially  to  the  particular 
points  which  Lord  Salisbury  had  indicated. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  the  recognised  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists,  expressed  his  disappointment  at  the  meagre 
information  with  regard  to  the  coming  Irish  bill  afforded  by 
Lord  Kimberley,  and  argued  that  before  Parliament  was  invited 
to  consider  the  question  of  Home  Eule  it  ought  to  have  an 
explanation  from  the  Government  of  how  the  supremacy  of  the 
imperial  legislation  was  to  be  maintained  intact.  In  support 
of  this  argument,  he  quoted  a  number  of  inconsistent  declara- 
tions by  various  members  of  the  Government  and  their  sup- 
porters, which  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  previous 
declarations  of  the  same  speakers,  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  should  be  unquestionable.  *'  There  is  a 
danger,"  said  the  duke,  **  that  the  English  people,  trusting  to 
the  continued  validity  of  these  declarations,  and  finding  in  the 
proposed  bill  some  recognition  of  the  principles  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  may  be  lulled  into  a  sense  of 
security,  and  may  accept  a  measure  providing  for  a  supremacy 
which  Irish  members  with  good  reason  believe  will  never  be 
enforced  and  cannot  be  enforced.'* 

The  second  night's  debate  turned  more  exclusively  upon 
Irish  affairs ;  and  it  was  felt  that  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  distinctly  strengthened  by  the  speeches  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Earl  Spencer — both  of  whom  warmly  defended 
Mr.  Morley  and  the  Irish  Executive  from  the  attacks  made  upon 
them.  The  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  a  former  viceroy,  opened 
the  adjourned  debate  by  bearing  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
strong  and  universal  repugnance  to  Home  Eule  pervading 
Ulster,  and  also  to  the  resqlute  determination  of  its  people  to 
resist  by  every  means  in  their  power  the  attempt  to  force  any 
such  measure  upon  them.  He  next  sharply  criticised  the  action 
of  the  Irish  Executive  during  the  last  six  months,  charing 
them  with  truckling  to  lawlessness  and  crime,  as  exemplified 
by  their  release  of  the  Gweedore  prisoners,  the  issue  of  the 
Evicted  Tenants*  Commission,  and  their  other  administrative 
proceedings.  The  result  of  their  degrading  and  pernicious 
policy  had,  he  insisted,  been  an  undoubted  increase  of  serious 
crime  in  certain  parts  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  as 
proved  by  the  charges  of  the  judges  of  assize,  and  by  other 
authoritative  testimony ;  and  he  appealed  earnestly  to  the 
Government  to  revert  to  the  firm  and  impartial  administra- 
tion of  the  law — the  only  policy  which  could  ensure  permanent 
peace  and  prosperity  to  Ireland. 

Earl  Spencer,  replying  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  demand 
for  information  regarding  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  said  it  would  be 
irregular  to  forestall  the  explanation  of  its  provisions,  which 
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would  be  given  when  the  measure  was  introduced.  Answering 
Lord  Londonderry's  strictures  upon  the  Irish  Executive  in 
detail,  he  defended  the  appointment  of  the  Evicted  Tenants' 
Commission,  and  asserted  that,  in  revoking  the  proclamation 
issued  by  their  predecessors  under  the  Crimes  Act,  the  Govern- 
ment had  satisfied  themselves  on  the  score  of  the  safety  and 
expediency  of  that  step.  He  maintained  that  in  Ireland  gener- 
ally agrarian  crime  had  diminished,  although  he  admitted  that 
in  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Kerry  the  state  of  things  was  not 
so  satisfactory.  He  warmly  repudiated  the  charge  of  truckling 
to  lawlessness,  asserting  that  the  late  Home  Secretary,  Mr. 
Matthews,  had  agreed  to  release  Callan,  and  that  Mr.  Balfour 
bad  used  words  which  justified  the  commission  of  inquiry  on 
evicted  tenants.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  his  deep  regret 
that  one  who  had  filled  the  high  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  should  seem,  even  indirectly,  to  encourage  the  people 
of  Ulster  to  resist  the  will  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  if  it 
should  venture  to  pass  a  Home  Eule  Bill  for  Ireland. 

The  ex-Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  'Lord  Ashbourne,  at 
once  followed  in  a  spirited  speech,  in  which  he  arraigned  the 
entire  policy  of  the  Irish  Chief  Secretary,  maintaining  that  it 
had  been  one  of  steady  and  systematic  disparagement  to  all 
Unionists  and  Loyalists.  He  condemned  the  dropping  of  the 
clauses  relating  to  the  change  of  venue  and  to  special  juries 
in  the  Crimes  Act  as  weakening  the  power  of  detecting  arid 
punishing  crime,  and  he  held  that  those  clauses  might  advan- 
tageously be  incorporated  with  the  normal  and  permanent 
criminal  law  of  the  country.  He  controverted  in  detail  the 
defence  set  up  for  the  appointment,  the  composition,  and  also 
the  procedure  of  the  Evicted  Tenants'  Commission,  and  he 
urged  that  there  was  nothing  in  either  the  common  or  the 
statute  law  to  sanction  a  judge  like  Sir  J.  Mathew  deserting 
his  judicial  duties  at  the  bidding  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
order  to  engage  in  political  and  partisan  work  upon  a  roving 
commission  of  that  character.  A  grave  constitutional  risk, 
moreover,  attended  that  transaction ;  and  he  strongly  doubted 
whether  it  had  received  the  approval  of  any  judge  of  Sir  J. 
Mathew's  division.  Ijord  Ashbourne  next  discussed  minutely 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  release  of  the  Gweedore 
prisoners,  regarding  it  as  wholly  indefensible  and  highly  dan- 
gerous to  the  interests  of  law  and  order,  and  he  pointedly 
asked  why  the  judge  who  tried  the  case  was  not  consulted 
before  the  men  were  liberated. 

To  this  last  point  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Herschell,  at 
once  replied,  disclaiming  the  suggestion  that  his  advice  had  in 
the  least  degree  been  influenced  by  party  considerations.  Ee- 
viewing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  conditions 
of  the  country,  he  had  thought  that  the  time  had  come  when 
the  prisoners  might  with  safety  be  set  at  liberty  after  they 
had  suffered  three  years  of  penal  servitude.     Sentences  were 
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recoDsidered  from  time  to  time  in  England,  and  he  thought 
the  sooner  the  same  practice  was  followed  in  Ireland  the  better. 
He  admitted  that  it  would  be  base  indeed  to  use  the  prerogative 
of  mercy  for  party  ends,  but  it  would  be  baser  still,  for  fear 
of  a  political  attack,  to  keep  men  in  prison  longer  than  they 
otherwise  would  be  kept.  The  learned  judge  referred  to  had 
been  consulted  a  year  before  on  the  same  subject ;  his  report 
was  considered  by  the  present  Government,  and  they  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  consult  him  again.  With  respect  to  the 
Evicted  Tenants'  Commission,  he  stated  that  the  sole  object 
in  appointing  it  was  not  to  arraign  either  the  landlords  or  the 
tenants  for  wrong-doing,  but  to  find  a  solution  which,  while 
it  would  be  fair  and  just  to  both  sides,  would  remove  a  social 
danger.  In  conclusion,  he  averred  that  the  Government  had 
not  taken  up  their  Irish  policy  in  a  mere  spirit  of  wantonness, 
but  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  was  the  one  best  calculated  to 
secure  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  and  he  hoped 
that  when  their  measure  saw  the  light  it  would  receive  a  fair 
and  dispassionate  consideration. 

Although  there  was  never  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Opposition  peers  of  moving  any  amendment  on  the  Address,  the 
debate  was  extended  over  three  evenings  ;  but  the  interest  it 
excited  even  in  the  House  itself  was  very  feeble.  The  last 
evening  (Feb.  3)  was  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  speeches 
from  Irish  landlords — amongst  whom  the  Earl  of  Dunraven 
was  the  most  conspicuous.  The  tone  of  all  the  speakers  was 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  Government,  and  the  policy  it  had 
adopted  or  foreshadowed  in  Ireland.  The  Address  was,  how- 
ever, agreed  to  without  a  division. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  notwithstanding  an  unofficial 
and  fruitless  suggestion  to  limit  the  debate  on  the  Address  to  a 
single  night's  discussion,  there  was  a  distinct  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Opposition  to  take  advantage  of  all  their  privileges. 
At  the  very  outset  of  the  proceedings  they  were  favoured  by 
the  course  adopted  by  the  Nationalist  whip.  Colonel  Nolan 
(Galwayy  N,),  who,  as  soon  as  the  Speaker  took  the  chair, 
moved  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  for  South  Meath  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  FuUam,  unseated  on  the  ground  of  undue  influence  and 
spiritual  intimidation.  After  some  discussion  the  motion  was 
temporarily  withdrawn ;  but  four  hours  and  a  half  had  been 
spent  before  the  Queen's  Speech  was  read  from  the  chair.  The 
Address  in  answer  was  moved  by  Mr.  Lambert  (Devonshire, 
South  Molton),  the  tenant  farmer  who  had  twice  carried  his 
seat  against  a  strong  combination  of  landlords  and  others ;  and 
it  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Mark  Beaufoy  (Lambeth),  who  had  won 
back  a  metropolitan  constituency  at  a  very  critical  moment. 

Mr.  Balfour  (Manchester,  JB.),  in  leading  off  on  behalf  of  the 
Opposition,  followed  in  arrangement  and  tone  the  line  adopted 
by  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  in  the  Upper  House  when  dis- 
cussing the  Govermnent  policy  in  Uganda  and  Egypt.     The 
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vague  way  in  which  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  causes 
of  agriculture  was  referred  to  in  the  Queen's  Speech  gave  Mr. 
Balfour  an  opportunity  of  making  a  good  point  out  of  the  ill- 
luck  attendant  upon  the  attempts  of  the  Government  to  deal 
with  public  questions  by  a  royal  commission.  By  an  easy 
transition  he  thus  came  to  the  commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  evicted  Irish  tenants,  and  commented 
in  severe  terms  upon  its  composition.  He  further  maintained 
that  as  that  conunission  lacked  the  power  of  cross-examination 
its  chances  of  getting  at  the  truth  were  but  slender,  and  the 
result  of  its  inquiry  must  be  "  absolutely  worthless."  Mr.  Balfour 
then  called  upon  Mr.  Morley  to  show  that  even  with  the  aid 
of  influential  agencies,  which  never  gave  any  assistance  to  the 
Unionist  Government  in  maintaining  order,  the  law  had  been 
so  effectually  vindicated  in  Clare  and  elsewhere  that  the  Govern- 
naent  could  afford  to  dispense  with  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
Crimes  Act.  With  regard  to  the  two  dynamiters,  Egan  and 
Callan,  he  declared  himself  willing  to  accept  a  statement  from 
the  Home  Secretary  that  their  release  was  no  part  of  a  general 
amnesty.  Indeed,  he  would  never  have  asked  for  a  statement 
from  a  Mim'ster  of  the  Crown  on  this  subject  if  the  Government 
had  not  by  their  previous  declarations  and  recent  acts  given 
too  much  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  they  were  prepared  to 
buy  political  support  by  recommending  the  extension  of  the 
royal  clemency  to  criminals.  Eef erring  to  the  release  of  the 
Gweedore  prisoners,  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  the  Minister  who 
showed  his  contempt  for  the  safety  of  the  police  by  arbitrarily 
diminishing  the  just  punishment  of  these  malefactors  was  using 
the  prerogative  of  mercy  not  as  an  instrument  of  justice,  but 
as  a  political  weapon.  The  mention  in  the  Eoyal  Speech  of 
so  many  projects  of  legislation  was,  in  Mr.  Balfour's  opinion, 
a  somewhat  barren  homage  paid  to  the  Newcastle  programme. 
In  the  absence  of  any  resolution  of  the  House  in  favour  of 
disestabUshment,  the  Government  were  going  to  introduce  bills 
which,  if  passed,  would  paralyse  the  efficiency  of  the  Church 
in  Wales  and  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  would  hold  out 
to  them  no  hopes  of  a  final  issue  in  the  direction  of  either 
establishment  or  disestablishment.  Referring,  in  conclusion, 
to  the  measure  on  the  government  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Balfour 
observed  that  the  task  of  carrying  through  a  gigantic  consti- 
tutional revolution  was  one  heavy  enough  for  the  shoulders 
of  any  Parliament,  and  sufficient  to  occupy  the  time  of  any 
session.  While  reserving  his  comments  on  the  measure  until 
its  details  were  explained,  he  might  point  out  that  it  would 
reverse  the  process  by  which  every  empire  in  the  world  had 
been  built  up. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  long  speech,  which  was  marked  by  an 
unwonted  display  of  temper,  defended  the  inclusion  of  the 
various  measures  mentioned  in  the  Queen's  Speech  on  the 
ground  of  the  continual  growth  in  the  arrears  of  legislation. 
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Some  measures  not  there  enumerated  would  be  introduced, 
and  he  announced  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  recom- 
mend the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  land  question  in  Wales.  He  beheved  that  the  bill  relating 
to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Wales  would  not  suspend, 
but  would  rather  quicken  the  activity  of  the  Church  in  that 
countiy ;  and  a  similar  result  would  be  produced  in  Scotland. 
There  was,  he  contended,  no  precedent  to  justify  a  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  who,  in  discussing  the  inoffensive  announce- 
ment of  a  measure  of  the  highest  constitutional  importance, 
used  inflammatory  phrases  which  begged  every  question  and 
prejudiced  every  argument.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  empire 
which  had  resolutely  adopted  the  principle  of  local  autonomy 
had  been  strengthened.  He  indignantly  denied  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  debased  themselves  by  exercising  the  prerogative  of 
clemency  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  political  support ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  commission  on  the  evicted  tenants,  he 
insisted  that  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on 
its  proceedings  until  its  report  had  been  presented.  As  to 
Uganda,  their  information  was  at  present  derived  from  the 
agents  of  the  East  Africa  Company  and  from  the  missionaries, 
and  there  was  no  evidence  before  them  which  proceeded  from 
persons  well  qualified  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  British  people ; 
but  Sir  Gerald  Portal  entertained  comprehensive  views  on  the 
whole  question,  and  would  advise  the  adoption  of  the  course 
which  might  appear  on  the  whole  to  be  the  best.  Almost  the 
whole  of  Europe  perceived  that  we  had  virtually  no  option  in 
the  recent  crisis  in  Egypt,  as  we  were  mainly  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  in  that  country,  and  he 
rejoiced  to  think  that  what  had  just  been  done  had  received 
general  acceptance  from  the  great  body  of  the  conununity.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that 
the  minds  of  members  would  not  be  inflamed  beforehand 
by  violent  denunciations  of  the  Home  Eule  Bill  which  would 
shortly  be  introduced. 

After  the  interval  of  a  day  (Feb.  1)  devoted  rather  to  Scotch 
than  to  Irish  questions,  and  after  a  **  scene ''  in  which  Colonel 
Saunderson  {Armagh,  N.)  played  the  chief  rdle,  the  interest  of 
the  adjourned  debate  on  the  Address  (Feb.  2)  centred  in  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  {Birmingham,  W.)  and  Mr.  John 
Morley  {Newcastle-on-Tyne) — formerly  the  closest  of  allies — 
now  the  bitterest  adversaries.  The  former  began  by  com- 
menting on  the  curious  state  of  affairs  which  made  it  possible 
for  a  Government  to  have  been  five  months  in  office  without 
anybody  knowing  whether  they  really  possessed  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  House  or  not ;  but  he  did  not  insinuate 
that  the  Ministerial  party  were  not  united :  *'  We  have  only 
to  look  in  their  faces,"  he  said,  **  to  know  that  they  are  indeed 
a  happy  family,  and  the  way  in  which  they  have  spread  them- 
selves out  in  all  quarters  of  the  House  is  in  itself  a  happy 
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augury  for  their  harmonious  co-operation  in  future.*'  Mr. 
Chamberlain  then  proceeded  to  discuss  foreign  affairs,  and  to 
conament  on  the  differences  of  opinion  known  to  prevail  among 
members  of  the  Cabinet  as  to  our  future  policy  in  Egypt.  He 
therefore  asked  for  more  information  as  to  what  was  to  happen 
in  Egypt,  and  he  declared  himself  to  be  against  an  immediate 
or  even  a  very  early  evacuation  of  the  country.  As  to  Uganda, 
he  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  mission  of  Sir  Gerald 
Portal  was  unnecessary,  and  therefore  inexpedient,  and  he 
pressed  for  an  answer  as  to  what  was  to  happen  in  the  interval 
between  the  completion  of  Sir  Gerald's  mission  (followed  by 
his  withdrawal  from  the  country),  and  the  arrival  by  her 
Majesty's  Government  at  a  final  decision  as  to  the  future. 
He  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  Uganda,  and 
declared  himself  emphatically  against  ''  a  policy  of  drift," 
which  would  commend  itself  to  no  party.  But  the  greater 
part  of  his  speech  was  directed  to  the  Irish  question,  and  here 
he  sharply  criticised  Mr.  Morley's  policy  of  amnesty  which 
sympathised  with  dynamiters.  When  Mr.  Morley  denied  this, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  asked  why  it  was,  then,  that  the  Irish  Secre- 
tary, in  making  an  amnesty  speech,  had  referred  to  the  French 
Communards.  If  Mr.  Morley  did  not  refer  to  the  dynamiters, 
to  whom  did  he  refer  ?  Here  a  member  somewhat  recklessly 
shouted  out,  **  To  the  Irish  nation  !  "  but  when  Mr.  Chamberlain 
instantly  retorted,  **What!  do  they  all  want  an  amnesty?" 
the  House  was  drowned  with  laughter.  He  went  on  to  discuss 
the  release  of  the  Gweedore  prisoners  in  a  very  damaging 
fashion,  and  subsequently  turned  to  Home  Eule,  as  to  which 
he  asked  several  questions  on  points  of  detail,  and  especially 
as  to  how,  in  accordance  with  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Asquith, 
there  could  be  maintained  with  a  separate  Parliament  sitting 
in  Ireland,  an  **  unimpaired,  unquestioned,  and  unquestionable 
supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parhament  over  all  persons  and  all 
matters  both  local  and  imperial." 

In  accordance  with  the  Parliamentary  custom  for  Cabinet 
Ministers  not  to  speak  between  certain  hours,  Mr.  Morley's 
reply  to  his  former  ally  was  postponed  until  nearly  the  end  of 
the  evening.  He  began  by  declaring  that  he  had  never  heard 
more  mischievous  utterance  in  the  House  on  the  most  delicate 
questions  of  foreign  policy  than  those  which  fell  from  the 
member  for  Birmingham,  who  had  used  language  which  was 
calculated  to  produce  an  injurious  effect  in  Egypt,  and  to  incite 
the  Khedive  to  desert  that  course  of  co-operation  with  our 
representative  on  which  our  success  depended.  With  regard 
to  Uganda,  he  pointed  out  that  as  long  as  gentlemen  opposite 
were  in  office  nothing  was  done  or  said  to  show  that  they  did 
not  contemplate  the  abandonment  of  that  country.  The  whole 
subject,  however,  bristled  with  difficulties,  and  it  could  be  most 
conveniently  discussed  when  Mr.  Labouchere's  amendment  was 
brought  forward.     Beferring  to  the  release  of  certain  prisoners. 
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he  remarked  that  even  if  the  members  of  the  Government  were 
such  sinister  and  bad  men  as  some  people  supposed,  they  were 
not  so  fooUsh  as  to  commit  those  acts  in  order  to  fulfil  a 
bargain  which  was  not  going  to  be  kept  by  the  other  side. 
The  member  for  Birmingham  was  anxious  to  know  what  were 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  the  better  government  of  Ireland. 
Let  the  present  debate  be  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  bill 
would  be  explained  in  all  its  details  the  very  next  day.  He 
had  been  charged  with  neglecting  to  take  certain  precautions 
for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crime  in  Ireland,  but 
after  all  the  best  of  a  pohcy  lay  in  broad  facts,  and  he  adduced 
statistics  to  show  that  the  number  of  agrarian  outrages  had 
greatly  diminished,  that  rents  were  never  better  paid  than  at 
present,  and  that  there  had  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
criminal  cases  tried  at  the  winter  assizes.  In  abandoning  the 
section  of  the  Crimes  Act  that  allowed  a  secret  inquiry,  he  had 
merely  dropped  a  weapon  which  was  of  little  use  to  those  who 
forged  it.  As  to  the  recent  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  Dublin  against  the  Chief  Secretary's  action  on  the 
subject  of  night  seizures,  he  might  state  that  an  appeal  against 
the  decision  had  been  lodged,  and  would  be  heard  in  another 
court ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  policy  of  recent 
legislation  had  been  to  restrict  the  levying  of  legal  processes  by 
night.  The  Evicted  Tenants'  Conunission  was  not  created  to 
be  a  court  to  try  either  landlords  or  tenants.  It  was  true  that 
the  majority  of  gentlemen  on  the  commission  were  of  Nation- 
alist sympathies,  but  they  were  conversant  with  the  special 
difficulties  of  the  case,  and,  moreover,  they  were  not  appointed 
to  try  a  political  question.  He  could  not  have  given  a  better 
Larantee  to  Parliament  and  the  country  than  by  inviting  an 
Inglish  judge,  full  of  respect  for  law  and  for  the  foundations 
of  property,; to  become  president  of  .the  commission.  It  was 
not  denied  that  the  proceedings  of  the  commission  had  been 
conducted  with  undisputed  impartiality — an  assertion  which 
was  greeted  with  laughter  by  the  Opposition — and  he  believed 
the  report,  shortly  to  be  presented,  would  aid  in  the  solution 
of  a  most  difl&cult  problem.  After  an  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  liberation  of  the  Gweedore 
prisoners,  Mr.  M^rley  concluded  by  saying  that  there  was  no 
transaction  in  his  public  life  on  which  he  should  look  back 
with  more  satisfaction  than  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
release  of  those  four  men. 

With  these  speeches  from  the  chief  party  leaders  the  general 
discussion  of  the  Ministerial  policy  ended,  and  the  debate  on 
the  Address  might  reasonably  have  been  brought  to  a  close. 
Another  week,  however,  was  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  a 
variety  of  topics,  of  which  the  text  was  found  in  the  Queen's 
Speech. 

On  Egyptian  affairs,  where  the  action  of  the  Khedive  had 
or  a  moment  seemed  to  threaten  the  peace  of  Europe,  Lord 
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Eosebery's  promptness  and  firmness  met  with  general  approval. 
He  told  the  French  ambassador  with  perfect  frankness  that 
the  Khedive's  conduct  might  have  created  a  popular  excite- 
ment in  the  midst  of  which  some  insult  offered  to  the  British 
uniform  or  the  British  flag  might  have  raised  the  Egyptian 
question  in  its  most  acute  phase.  He  had,  therefore,  telegraphed 
to  Lord  Cromer  instructions  which  clearly  conveyed  that  the 
prerogative  claimed  by  the  Khedive  of  acting  independently  of 
the  British  resident  would  not  be  tolerated,  even  if  force  had 
ultimately  to  be  employed. 

On  the  Uganda  question,  raised  by  Mr.  Labouchere  (North- 
ampton)  (Feb.  3),  Lord  Rosebery's  definite  policy  was  almost 
unanimously  endorsed.  The  rivalries  of  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  had  produced  an  unsettled  state 
of  affairs  in  East  Africa.  France,  claiming  to  be  the  special 
protectress  of  the  latter — notwithstanding  the  loudly  asserted 
anti-clericalism  of  the  French  Cabinet  and  Chamber — was 
morbidly  sensitive  to  any  course  which  failed  to  reflect  its 
influence.  Sir  Gerald  Portal  was,  therefore,  sent  to  Uganda 
with  a  free  hand.  He  was  empowered  to  settle  all  burning 
questions,  define  an  attitude  towards  the  king,  quiet  religious 
broils,  prevent  all  massacres,  ascertain  the  responsibilities  and 
power  of  the  East  Africa  Chartered  Company,  and  then  to 
advise  on  the  best  course  to  be  permanently  pursued.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Labouchere,  minimised  as 
much  as  possible  Sir  Gerald  Portal's  mission,  sajring  that  he 
was  not  sent  to  administer  Uganda,  but  only  to  supply  the 
Government  at  home  with  information.  When  the  House  of 
Commons  next  met  (Feb.  6),  Mr.  Gladstone  was  forced  to  cor- 
rect his  previous  statement,  and  to  admit  that  Sir  Gerald  Portal 
had  received  from  Lord  Salisbury  a  despatch  giving  him  full 
powers  of  control,  aciministrative  and  political,  over  Uganda. 

Agricultural  distress  and  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  its 
relief  JEormed  the  next  subject  of  debate,  on  the  complaint  that 
no  notice  had  been  made  to  the  subject  in  the  Queen's  Speech. 
Incidentally  the  question  of  bimetallism  was  discussed  (Feb.  6) 
in  a  somewhat  academic  tone,  only  serving  to  show  how  little 
the  question  was  understood,  and  how  strong  the  feeling 
was  m  favour  of  monometallism.  The  agricultural  question 
naturally  could  not  be  discussed  without  reference  to  Ireland, 
and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  {Tyrone,  S.)  drew  attention  to  the  fall 
of  agricultural  prices  throughout  Ireland,  and  especially  in 
Ulster.  The  farmers  could  not  sell  their  cattle,  and  the  flax 
would  not  pay  the  cost  of  the  seed.  He  also  accused  Mr. 
Morley  of  having  been  anxious  in  1886  to  take  action  in  view 
of  the  depression  of  finance,  but  that  in  face  of  the  present 
greater  fall  he  absolutely  refused  to  interfere  with  the  judicial 
rents  or  to  take  any  other  line  of  action.  Mr.  Morley  in  reply 
admitted  that  he  had  called  for  ofl&cial  reports  "  dealing  with 
the  matter  of  prices  generally,*'  and  that  these  reports,  though 
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they  had  not  been  fully  examined,  **had  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  while  there  was  every  reason  to  admit  that 
considerable  room  existed  for  improvement  in  the  general 
agricultural  condition  of  Ireland,  that  condition  at  the  present 
moment  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  critical  one."  If  the 
Ulster  farmers  had  been  hit  over  cattle  and  flax,  they  had  done 
well  in  grass-seed,  the  price  of  which  had  risen  22  per  cent. 
The  price  of  hay,  too,  had  risen  by  36  per  cent.  **  A  time 
might  come  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  remedial 
proposals  to  Parliament  of  the  kind  suggested  by  some  hon. 
gentlemen  from  Ireland;  but  at  the  present  moment  he  was 
not  inclined  either  to  submit  himself,  or  to  support,  a  measure 
on  the  subject." 

On  the  general  question  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Sir  Wm.  Harcourt),  in  a  thoughtful  and  weighty  speech, 
pointed  out  that  if  they  dealt  with  one  interest  in  distress  they 
must  deal  with  all,  and  this  would  revolutionise  our  financial 
system.  He  quoted  with  approval  Lord  Salisbury's  declaration 
that  he  would  never  consent  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  food  of  the 
people,  and  proceeded  to  say  that  the  question  of  agricultural 
distress  could  not  be  satisfactorily  treated  by  tampering  with 
the  currency  of  the  country.  In  his  opinion  low  prices  were 
the  result,  not  of  any  monetary  system,  but  of  the  develop- 
ment of  greater  means  of  production.  The  Government  were 
anxious  that  the  proposed  conunittee  should  discuss  the  whole 
subject  in  the  most  sympathetic  spirit,  and  desired  to  do  every- 
thing they  properly  could  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
agricultural  community.  After  this  assurance  the  House  might 
have  been  content  to  let  the  matter  drop,  as  Mr.  Labouchere 
had  dropped  the  East  African  question,  but  a  division  was 
taken  upon  purely  party  lines,  and  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  272  to  232  votes. 

After  the  agricultural  the  industrial  question  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  "  working  man's  friends,"  but  the  debate  and 
division  showed  that  on  this  problem  and  its  proper  solution 
opinions  were  very  imsettled.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  (West  Ham), 
an  essentially  working  man's  representative  and  an  advanced 
Eadical,  moved  an  amendment,  expressing  regret  that  the 
Queen's  Speech  did  not  refer  to  the  prevalent  industrial  depres- 
sion with  a  view  to  prompt  and  effective  legislation  in  the 
interests  of  the  unemployed.  In  a  far  more  temperate  speech 
than  his  platform  utterances  had  led  the  House  to  anticipate, 
he  urged  the  claims  of  a  hitherto  unchampioned  class.  Among 
the  remedial  steps  he  suggested  were  the  abolition  of  overtime 
at  the  dockyards,  the  proper  execution  of  Government  contracts 
in  this  country,  and  the  establishment  of  home  colonies  on 
vacant  land  as  a  means  of  providing  for  unemployed  working 
men.  The  amendment  was  seconded  by  a  strong  Conservative, 
Mr.  Howard  Vincent  {Sheffield,  C),  who  contended  that  much 
of  the  existing  distress  was  due  to  unjust  fiscal  laws. 
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Mr.  SB,\xnieTs  (Walworth) f  a  Gladstonian  Liberal,  who  repre- 
sented a  working-class  metropolitan  constituency,  opposed  the 
amendment  because  it  suggested  no  practical  remedy  which 
the  Government  could  adopt.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Conservative  member  for  an  equally  typical  constituency,  Mr. 
Bousfield  {Hackney,  -W.), remarked  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  members  were  pledged  to  support  this  social  reform,  and  asked 
the  Prime  Minister  whether  he  intended  to  treat  them  as  he 
did  his  majority  of  1886,  which  he  smashed  and  pulverised  on 
the  rock  of  Home  Eule.  A  more  prominent  member  of  the 
Opposition,  Sir  J.  Gorst  (Cambridge  Univ.),  held  that  this 
question  was  more  important  than  the  question  of  Home  Eule, 
and  observed  that  the  electors  of  England  had  by  a  large 
majority  at  the  last  general  election  pronounced  their  opinion 
to  that  effect.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  Government 
should  not  even  now  promise  that  this  question  of  industrial 
depression  should,  subject  to  the  exigencies  of  carrying  the 
Home  Eule  Bill,  occupy  the  second  place  in  their  programme 
in  lieu  of  the  gerrymandering  legislation  which  was  intended 
to  give  an  electioneering  advantage  to  one  political  party. 

In  the  presence  of  such  divergent  opinions,  and  in  ignorance 
of  how  far  the  speakers  represented  any  one  besides  themselves, 
the  task  of  the  Government  was  not  very  clear.  The  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Mundella),  however,  spoke  out  very 
frankly,  saying  that  the  amendment,  if  carried,  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government,  and  reminded 
the  House  that  he  had  himself  placed  on  the  paper  three  bills 
on  labour  questions — one  dealing  with  the  hours  of  labour  of 
railway  servants,  another  for  the  notification  of  accidents,  and 
the  third  for  promoting  conciliation  in  labour  disputes.  More- 
over, other  members  of  the  Government  had  given  notice  of 
various  important  measures  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
labouring  classes.  He  added,  amid  cheers,  that  he  had 
organised  an  efficient  Labour  Department,  which  was  in 
communication  with  the  so-called  labour  bureaus,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  whether  those  institutions  could  be  utilised.  He 
wished  they  could  remove  these  questions  from  the  arena  of 
party  politics,  but,  unhappily,  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the 
speeches  in  the  present  debate  had  shown  a  party  bias.  As 
long  as  he  held  his  present  office  labour  questions  would  con- 
tinue to  receive  his  most  careful  attention. 

This  declaration  conciliated  the  old  trades  unionists  of  the 
Labour  Party,  and  Mr.  Cremer  (Shoreditch)  announced  his 
intention  of  not  supporting  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  whilst  Sir  J. 
Fergusson  {Manchester,  N.E,),  for  the  official  Conservatives,  and 
Mr.  Wyndham. (Z)ot;gr),  for  the  more  independent  of  the  same 
party,  found  good  reason  for  not  following  the  lead  of  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie,  whose  amendment  was  rejected  by  276  to  109,  the 
minority  being  composed  of  a  heterogeneous  gathering  of 
Socialists,  Tory  Democrats  and  malcontents  of  various  shades. 
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A  more  decided  victory  was  gained  on  the  following  day 
(Feb.  8),  by  the  Gladstonians,  who  by  312  to  228  votes 
defeated  Mr.  Jesse  Collings*  amendment,  expressing  regret 
that  no  measure  had  been  promised  for  the  relief  of  agricul- 
tural labourers.  This  was  in  other  terms  the  same  amendment 
as  that  by  which  in  1885  Mr.  Gladstone  had  overthrown  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Government.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
Prime  Minister  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he  obtained  appar- 
ently abundant  pleasure  in  taunting  Mr.  Collings  {Birmingham^ 
Bordesley)  with  his  abandonment  of  the  Liberal  Party,  whose 
speech,  he  said,  reminded  him  of  the  frozen  tunes  of  Baron 
Munchhausen's  horn,  Mr.  Collings  in  the  warmer  air  of  Oppo- 
sition thawing  out  the  tunes  which  during  the  previous  six 
years  of  a  Conservative  Administration  had  been  suspended. 
Speaking  with  greater  warmth  in  reference  to  the  obstructive 
tactics  of  the  Opposition,  he  asserted  that  the  Parish  Councils 
Bill  when  introduced  would  be  found  to  confer  all  the  benefits 
sought  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  and  many  more  besides. 

The  success  of  the  Government  in  defeating  an  amendment 
which  had  been  lukewarmly  supported  by  the  Opposition  was 
made  the  occasion  of  an  extraordinary  demonstration.  The 
leading  members  of  the  Government,  exclusive  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, were  brought  in  triumph  to  the  National  Liberal  Club, 
where  for  some  unexplained  reason  they  gratified  the  members 
with  a  paean  on  the  virtues  of  their  absent  leader,  and  their 
own  devotion  to  his  and  their  own  interests. 

On  the  following  day  (Feb.  9)  came  the  turn  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  of  whom  Mr.  J.  Eedmond,  a  Parnellite  {Water- 
ford  City),  had  managed  to  make  himself  the  spokesman  on 
behalf  of  the  imprisoned  djmamiters.  The  Anti-Pamellites 
would  have  gladly  saved  their  Ministerial  allies  from  the 
necessity  of  speaking  out  upon  a  question  of  such  delicacy, 
but  their  hands  were  forced  by  Mr.  Redmond,  and  they  had  no 
option  but  to  follow  him  into  the  division  lobby,  and  to  leave 
him  the  credit  with  their  countrymen  of  having  put  himself  in 
the  front  of  the  fray.  The  debate  was  only  interesting  from 
the  admirable  speech  it  drew  from  the  Home  Secretary  (Mr. 
Asquith,  Q.C.),  who  gave  evidence  of  possessing  qualities  which 
at  once  impressed  the  House  that  he  would  rise  to  high  political 
eminence.  Hitherto  his  speeches  had  been  chiefly  noted  for 
their  polished  style  and  carefully  prepared  impromptus.  On 
this  occasion  there  were  no  balanced  phrases  and  nicely  rounded 
periods  in  Mr.  Asquith*s  speech.  There  were  none  of  those 
epigrammatic  flashes  with  which  he  had  on  previous  occasions 
lit  up  his  discourse.  But  there  was  a  strong,  clear,  direct,  and 
thoroughly  outspoken  declaration  of  policy,  with  no  trace  of 
weakness  or  indecision,  and  none  of  those  softened  arts  of 
conciliation  resorted  to  sometimes  to  win  Irish  votes.  The 
Home  Secretary,  after  fully  admitting  Mr.  Redmond's  right  to 
raise  the  question,  complained  of  the  way  in  which  he  himself 
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had  been  treated  by  the  Opposition,  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
accused  him  of  '*  scandalously  abusing  the  clemency  of  the 
Crown  for  poUtical  purposes/*  and  Sir  Frederick  Milner  had 
put  down  a  hostile  amendment,  but  had  since  run  away  from 
it.  Mr.  Asquith  proceeded  to  declare  that  there  was  not  a 
single  allegation  of  fact  or  ground  of  suspicion  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Redmond  which  he  had  not  carefully  and  patiently  inves- 
tigated, and  he  commented  strongly  on  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Brcdmond  had  only  gone  into  one  case  out  of  many,  and  had 
asked  the  House  to  upset  the  decisions  of  courts  of  law  and  of 
successive  Secretaries  of  State  without  so  much  as  knowing 
the  names  of  all  the  prisoners  concerned.  Why,  he  asked, 
had  not  Mr.  Redmond  gone  into  all  the  cases?  and,  when 
Mr.  Redmond  rephed,  **  It  would  have  taken  me  three  or  four 
hours,"  the  Home  Secretary  retorted,  amid  cheers,  **  The 
House  would  not  have  grudged  the  time  ;  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  knows  the  House  too  well.*'  He  proceeded  to  deal 
vdth  all  the  cases,  and  showed  that  there  was  not  a  tittle  of 
evidence  to  support  the  theory  that  explosives  were  ** planted" 
on  Daly  by  the  police,  and  in  a  strong  and  eloquent  denuncia- 
tion of  men  who  feared  to  meet  their  foes  by  force  of  arms  in 
the  open  field,  and  who  flew  instead  to  the  use  of  assassination 
and  dynamite,  he  declared  such  persons  to  be  **  as  much  outside 
the  pale  of  political  offences  as  the  man  who  in  time  of  war 
poisoned  the  stream.*'  Mr.  Asquith  further  declared,  with 
great  emphasis,  and  amid  loud  cheers,  that  so  long  as  he  held 
his  present  position,  and  was  responsible  for  the  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  of  mercy,  not  one  of  these  prisoners  should 
receive  any  different  treatment  or  have  his  sentence  sooner 
interfered  with  than  any  other  criminal  now  lying  in  her 
Majesty's  gaols.  He  denied  that  England  was  an  asylum  for 
such  people,  and  he  pointed  to  the  recent  extradition  of  the 
anarchist  Frangois,  the  confederate  of  Ravachol,  in  proof  of 
this.  It  was,  he  confessed,  a  "painful  and  repugnant  duty'* 
to  make  such  a  speech  as  this ;  it  was  much  more  easy  to  be 
clement  and  to  let  people  out  of  gaol ;  but  the  Government 
had  a  duty  to  discharge,  and  were  determined  to  discharge  it 
at  whatever  cost.  Persons  who  warred  against  society  in  this 
way,  using  terror  for  their  instrument,  and  showing  a  reckless 
disregard  of  the  safety  of  the  weak,  the  innocent,  and  the 
helpless,  would  receive  no  consideration  or  indulgence  from 
any  British  Government. 

The  division  which  followed  showed  that  however  httle  they 
may  have  appreciated  Mr.  Redmond's  leadership  the  Anti- 
Pamellites  were  forced  to  support  his  demand.  They  found 
also  a  few,  but  very  few,  English  Radicals  to  go  into  the  lobby 
with  them,  whilst  the  Opposition  seized  the  occasion  of  giving 
the  Government  upwards  of  200  votes — more,  in  fact,  than 
their  own  supporters  suppHed — and  Mr.  Redmond's  amendment 
was  negatived  by  397  to  81  votes. 
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The  debate  on  the  Address,  which  might  reasonably  have 
been  brought  to  a  close  at  the  end  of  the  Friday's  (Feb.  10) 
sitting,  was  protracted  chiefly  through  a  violent  personal 
wrangle  arising  between  the  two  front  benches.  Exception 
was  taken  to  the  question  of  the  release  of  the  Gweedore 
prisoners,  being  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Eoss,  Q.C.  {Lon- 
donderry), who  had  been  one  of  the  prosecuting  counsel  when 
the  case  had  been  tried.  The  Government  w^re  obviously  too 
anxious  to  avoid  discussion,  and  their  Attorney-General,  Sir 
Charles  Eussell  {Hackney,  S.),  was  put  forward  to  make  a  very 
strong  pronouncement  upon  the  question  of  etiquette.  The 
Speaker  declined  to  say  that  Mr.  Eoss  would  be  out  of  order 
in  proceeding,  and  Sir  Charles  Eussell  was  confronted  with 
his  own  action  during  the  course  of  the  Parnell  Commission. 
After  an  hour  or  two  had  been  spent  on  this  point,  giving  rise 
to  much  heated  controversy,  another  hour  or  two  were  con- 
sumed in  an  attempt  to  induce  the  Government  to  rescind 
their  determination  to  hold  a  Saturday  sitting  in  order  to 
conclude  the  debate  on  the  Address.  The  rest  of  the  evening 
(Feb.  10)  was  devoted  to  a  flood  of  maiden  speeches,  evoked 
by  Mr.  Arnold  Foster's  {Belfast,  W.)  amendment,  dealing  with 
clerical  intimidation  in  the  Meath  elections.  Mr.  Arnold  Foster, 
Mr.  Horace  Plunket  {Dublin  County,  S.),  Mr.  Herbert  Paul 
{Edinburgh,  S.),  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Butcher  {York  City)  deUvered 
excellent  speeches  which  favourably  impressed  the  House, 
and  of  which  they  were  not  altogether  able  to  destroy  the 
good  efifect  during  the  course  of  the  session. 

The  unwonted  event  of  the  House  meeting  on  Saturday 
in  the  first  fortnight  was  marked  by  a  most  interesting  and 
striking  speech  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  went  out  of  his  way 
to  answer  Mr.  James  Lowther  {Kent,  Thanet)  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wilson  {Middlesboro') ,  **the  sailors'  member,"  who,  from  two 
widely  opposed  points,  urged  that  some  restrictions  should  be 
placed  upon  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  former  declared  that  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  tailoring  trade  at  the  East  End  of  London 
were  foreigners,  and  in  the  shoemaking  trade  25  per  cent.  Mr. 
Wilson  alleged  that  our  mercantile  marine  was  largely  manned 
by  foreigners,  a  source  of  real  danger  in  case  of  war.  Mr. 
Gladstone  spoke  at  some  considerable  length  and  with  remark- 
able vigour,  displaying  an  interest  in  the  labour  question  which 
surprised  even  his  own  followers.  He  refused  to  admit  the 
intended  deduction  from  Mr.  Lowther' s  speech,  that  the  immi- 
gration of  destitute  aliens  had  thrown  many  British  work-people 
upon  the  rates,  and  thereby  added  to  the  burdens  of  the 
country.  Such  a  general  belief,  however,  unless  sustained  by 
specific  facts,  did  not  bring  the  question  to  such  a  state  of 
maturity  as  to  warrant  the  (irovernment  in  framing  legislation. 
As  to  the  deplorable  sanitary  condition  of  a  portion  of  these 
foreign  immigrants,  it  had  already  received  the  attention  of  the 
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President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  Government 
were  doing  all  they  could  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  facts. 
He  understood  Mr.  Lowther  to  include  in  the  phrase  "destitute 
aliens  "  a  large  proportion  of  those  Jewish  and  other  immi- 
grants who  were  now  crowding  the  tailoring  trade  in  the  East 
End  of  London.  If  men  obtained  work  on  arriving  in  this 
country,  and  we  were  to  spring  upon  them  as  destitute  aliens, 
we  should  strike  at  the  interests  of  the  labourers  whom  we 
exported  annually  in  hundreds  of  thousands ;  and  he  was  not 
prepared  to  furnish  foreign  countries  with  something  like  a 
justification  for  the  erection  of  barriers,  really  due  to  jealousy 
and  selfishness,  against  the  emigrants  from  this  country.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  recognised  that  the  immigration  of 
destitute  aliens  was  a  fair  subject  for  investigation,  and,  if 
necessary,  for  legislation  when  the  facts  were  made  out.  The 
general  question  of  this  immigration  had  been  considered  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  new  Labour 
Department  would  institute  a  full  inquiry  into  the  facts  ;  while 
in  regard  to  America  a  commissioner  was  about  to  be  despatched 
to  the  United  States  to  make  inquiries  into  their  system  of 
restriction.  Undoubtedly  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  this 
country  on  the  subject  of  ahen  immigration,  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  only  willing  to  grant  a  committee,  but  desired 
to  assist  in  the  investigation.  They  would,  however,  be  guilty  of 
endeavouring  to  obtain  popularity  under  false  pretences  if  they 
accepted  an  amendment  which  was  so  limited  by  the  phrase 
'*  destitute  aliens  "  that  no  practical  result  could  spring  from  it. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  refusal  to  countenance  legislation  on  this 
subject  was  fully  borne  out  by  the  figures  quoted  subsequently 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Mundella),  who, 
on  the  strength  of  the  last  census,  declared  that  on  the  night 
when  it  was  taken  the  number  of  foreign-born  persons  in 
England  and  Wales,  rich  and  poor,  resident  or  passing  travellers, 
was  under  200,000 ;  the  number  of  European  foreigners  being 
168,719,  of  whom  87,448  were  in  London.  On  the  other  hand, 
vdthin  the  past  ten  years,  1,100,000  British  and  Irish  emigrants 
had  betaken  themselves  to  the  United  States  alone.  The  pro- 
mise of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  real  state 
of  the  case  was  deemed  sufficient,  and  Mr.  Lowther's  amend- 
ment having  been  rejected  by  234  to  119  votes,  the  Address  was 
agreed  to  without  further  obstacle.  Many  questions,  however, 
which  might  have  been  legitimately  raised  were  held  over  on 
an  indefinite  understanding  that  a  more  fitting  occasion  would 
be  found  to  discuss  them,  and  the  vagueness  of  this  arrange- 
ment led  to  much  subsequent  misunderstanding,  and  added 
further  difficulties  to  the  despatch  of  public  business. 

Outside  the  walls  of  ParUament  a  good  deal  of  interest  was  con- 
centrated on  a  number  of  the  by-elections,for  which  writs  had  been 
moved.  The  vacancy  at  Huddersfield,  occasioned  by  the  death 
in  India  of  Mr.  Wm.  Summers,  a  painstaking  politician,  who 
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had  been  unaccountably  omitted  from  the  new  Liberal  Govern- 
naent,  was  filled  by  Sir  Joseph  Crosland,  a  local  Conservative, 
who  had  unsuccessfully  contested  the  seat  on  three  previous 
occasions.  At  the  last  general  election  he  had  been  defeated 
by  Mr.  Summers  by  261  votes,  but  on  the  present  occasion 
(Feb.  4)  he  received  35  votes  more  than  his  opponent,  Mr. 
Woodhead,  a  local  manufacturer,  on  a  sHghtly  increased  poll. 
At  Burnley,  which  had  been  represented  by  the  absconding 
bankrupt,  Mr.  Jabez  S.  Balfour,  there  was  no  such  strong 
revulsion  of  feehng.  An  advanced  Eadical,  and  a  thorough 
supporter  of  Home  Eule,  Hon.  P.  Stanhope,  who  at  the 
general  election  had  lost  his  seat  at  Wednesbury,  was  now 
returned  to  Parliament  against  Mr.  W.  Lindsay,  a  Conserva- 
tive, by  a  majority  of  693.  Mr.  Jabez  Balfour's  majority  had 
been  1,415,  and  a  fewer  number  of  votes  were  then  recorded. 
At  Eochester,  where  the  Conservative  had  been  unseated  on 
petition,  Lord  Cranborne  was  returned  (Feb.  8)  unopposed,  the 
Gladstonians  having  been  unable  to  agree  upon  a  candidate. 
At  Hahfax  and  Walsall,  however,  the  Ministerial  candidates 
were  more  decidedly  successful.  At  the  former,  Mr.  Eawson 
Shaw  succeeded  to  his  father's  seat,  polling  4,617  votes  against 
4,249  given  to  Mr.  A.  Arnold,  a  Conservative,  and  3,028  to  Mr. 
Lister,  a  Labour  candidate,  whose  determination  to  stand  was 
alone  thought  likely  to  be  fatal  to  Mr.  Shaw's  chances.  At 
Walsall,  where  the  sitting  Conservative,  Mr.  F.  James,  had 
been  unseated  on  petition,  Sir  Alfred  Hayter,  a  Gladstonian, 
regained  the  seat  for  his  party,  defeating  by  79  votes  Mr. 
Eitchie,  a  prominent  member  of  the  previous  Administration, 
who  had  lost  his  seat  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  at  the  general 
election,  possibly  because  his  Conservatism  was  of  too  Liberal 
a  type,  and  was  the  author  of  the  London  County  Council.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  the  net  result  of  the  by-elections  was  to 
leave  things  as  they  were — the  los&  of  the  seat  at  Huddersfield 
being  balanced  by  the  gain  at  Walsall.  The  Unionists,  how- 
ever, found  much  consolation  in  their  ** moral  victories"  else- 
where, as  shown  in  the  increased  number  of  votes  polled  by 
their  candidates. 

A  httle  later  in  the  month  the  Gladstonians  were  more 
fortunate ;  for  although  they  failed  to  replace  Mr.  Louis 
Jennings  at  Stockport  by  one  of  their  own  party,  Mr.  Whiteley 
defeating  (Feb.  22)  their  candidate,  Major  Sharp  Hume,  by 
5,264  to  4,799  votes,  they  recovered  the  Hexham  division  of 
Northumberland  and  the  Cirencester  division  of  Gloucester- 
shire by  increased  majorities,  and  firmly  established  their 
candidate  at  Pontefract.  In  the  former,  Mr.  E.  G.  Clayton, 
who  was  unseated  on  petition,  had  at  the  general  election 
carried  the  seat  by  a  majority  of  82  votes  (4,092  to  4,010),  but 
at  the  by-election  Mr.  M^Innes,  previously  defeated,  secured 
4,804  votes  against  4,358  given  to  Mr.  Eichard  Clayton.  In 
the   Cirencester   division   two   contests    had   been  held — one 
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immediately  after  the  death  of  the  sitting  member,  Mr.  Winter- 
botham,  when  the  Conservative,  Colonel  Chester  Master,  was 
returned  by  the  narrow  majority  of  3 — 4,277  to  4,274.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Lawson,  the  defeated  Gladstonian,  thereupon  demanded 
a  scrutiny,  when  the  election  judges  foimd  the  votes  to  have 
been  equal  and  the  election  void.  On  the  present  occasion 
Mr.  H.  W.  Lawson  polled  4,687  votes  against  4,445,  so  that 
the  seat  once  more  reverted  to  the  Liberals.  The  Pontefract 
election  was  more  disastrous  than  either  of  these  two  last 
named,  for  the  seat  had  been  held  by  the  Conservatives  since 
1885,  when  Mr.  Childers  had  been  defeated  by  Captain  Eowland 
Winn.  His  succession  to  his  father's  peerage  necessitated  a 
new  election,  when  Mr.  Eeckitt,  a  Gladstonian  candidate,  was 
successful  (Feb.  13)  with  1,228  votes  against  1,169  given  to 
his  opponent,  Mr.  Shaw.  Two  other  elections,  Gateshead  and 
the  Horsham  division  of  Sussex,  left  the  former  representa- 
tion unchanged  (Feb.  24) — Mr.  Wm.  Allan,  the  Gladstonian, 
polling  6,434  against  5,586  by  Mr.  P.  Ealli,  who  at  the  general 
election  had  come  within  300  votes  of  Mr.  W.  H.  James ; 
whilst  at  Horsham  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnstone  succeeded  to  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Sir  Wm.  Barttelot  by  4,150 
votes  to  2,656  polled  by  the  Gladstonian,  Mr.  E.  G.  Wilberforce, 
who,  however,  in  1892  had  only  received  2,268  votes. 

Each  side  pretended  to  find  consolation  in  the  results  oi 
these  elections,  and  the  figures  were  manipulated  to  suit  the 
tastes  and  sympathies  of  either  party.  As,  however,  a  new 
register  had  come  into  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  all 
comparisons  were  probably  equally  untrustworthy  as  showing 
any  actual  change  of  feeling.  In  the  ten  contested  elections 
which  had  been  held  since  the  new  year,  six  constituencies 
remained  imchanged,  whilst  two  which  had  returned  Conser- 
vatives at  the  general  election  now  returned  Gladstonians. 
One — Cirencester — which  had  been  for  a  moment  represented 
by  a  Conservative  returned  to  Liberalism,  and  in  the  remaining 
seat — Huddersfield — a  Conservative  had  replaced  a  Liberal. 
On  the  other  hand,  taking  in  Halifax  and  Stockport,  two 
double-barrelled  constituencies,  the  highest  poll  as  representing 
the  full  strength  of  the  party — and  omitting  Maidstone,  where 
a  Conservative,  Lord  Cranborne,  was  returned  unopposed — it 
showed  that  in  these  ten  constituencies  45,290  Gladstonians 
had  voted  in  1893,  compared  with  45,871  in  the  previous  year, 
and  46,114  Unionists,  as  compared  with  45,424  in  1892 — a 
fairly  conclusive  proof  that  the  Unionist  feeling  in  England  at 
least  was  not  diminishing.  Five  of  these  elections,  moreover, 
had  taken  place  before  and  the  remaining  five  after  the  outlines 
of  the  new  Home  Eule  Bill  had  been  revealed. 

On  the  day  originally  announced  (Feb.  13)  Mr.  Gladstone 
rose  in  a  House  packed  to  overflowing,  and  in  a  speech  occupy- 
ing two  hours  and  a  quarter,  during  which  his  voice,  though  it 
grew  weaker,  was  scarcely  once  heard  to  falter,  expounded  the 
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lines  upon  which  the  Government  proposed  to  redeem  their 
promise  to  give  autonomy  to  the  Irish  people.  Their  secret 
had  been  admirably  kept  up  to  the  last  moment,  for  not  a 
single  hint  had  been  given  as  to  the  proposals  which  were 
to  conciliate  the  Irish  without  alienating  the  more  moderate 
English  and  Scotch  supporters  of  the  Government.  It  was 
indeed  rumoured  that  the  actual  details  of  certain  parts  of  the 
bill  had  not  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Cabinet  until  the  very 
eve  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  introductory  speech.  If  this  were  so, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  protraction  of  the  debate  on  the  Address 
had  not  been  altogether  without  use  to  the  Government.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  showed  that — except, 
perhaps,  on  the  land  question — the  whole  had  been  thoroughly 
decided  upon  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  accepted  on  know- 
ledge or  on  trust  by  his  colleagues.  In  every  way,  however, 
it  was  a  remarkable  performance,  especially  for  a  man  of  eighty- 
three  years,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  portion  had  been  passed 
in  the  stress  and  strain  of  political  life.  By  general  consent 
the  speech  did  not  equal  that  with  which  in  1886  he  had  first 
laid  his  Home  Eule  proposals  before  the  country.  The 
effect  it  produced  upon  the  House  was  not  nearly  so  strong — 
there  was  no  enthusiasm  about  its  reception,  which  was,  indeed, 
cold  and  flat ;  but  no  doubt  the  silence  of  the  House  was  partly 
attributable  to  the  desire  not  to  embarrass  the  speaker  by  too 
great  a  strain  upon  his  strength.  His  own  enthusiasm  was, 
however,  great,  and  he  was  full  of  animation,  but  his  voice, 
which  was  full  and  clear  when  he  began,  showed  traces  of  wear  as 
he  went  on,  and  his  exposition  of  the  details  of  his  measure,  and 
the  graveand  solemn  peroration  with  which  his  speech  closed, 
were  difficult  to  hear. 

Mr.  Gladstone  began  by  justifying  his  own  policy  of  giving 
Ireland  autonomy  instead  of  coercion.  Between  the  Act  of 
Union  and  1830  there  had  been  twelve  years  entirely  free 
from  coercion,  but  he  pointed  out  that  between  1832  and 
1886  there  had  only  been  two  years  in  which  Ireland  had 
been  free  from  exceptional  and  oppressive  laws,  while  since 
1886  coercion  had  been  made  permanent — a  state  of  things 
which  was  a  "  distinct  and  violent  breach "  of  the  pledges 
given  at  the  Union,  which  promised  equality  of  laws  to  Ireland. 
He  was  astonished  that  the  Irish  members  had  endured  this 
state  of  things  for  so  long,  for  up  to  1886  only  a  small  mino- 
rity of  them  pleaded  for  self-government,  but  the  wide  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  and  the  secret  vote  had  in  1885 
brought  about  a  change,  and  now  four-fifths  of  Ireland's  repre- 
sentatives demanded  local  government.  He  admitted  that 
Ireland  was  to  some  extent  disunited  on  the  subject,  but  he 
contended  that  if  there  were  no  disunion  in  Ireland,  the  oppo- 
sition to  Home  Eule  would  **  vanish  as  a  shadow,  and  be  never 
heard  of  more."  However,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  views 
of  the  Irish  minority  were  unalterable,  and  he  cited  instances 
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in  which  those  views  had  been  changed.  As  to  English  opinion, 
he  declined  to  menace  England,  for  it  was  '*  not  by  menaces 
that  England  was  to  be  converted,"  but  he  pointed  out  that 
while  she  gave  a  majority  of  211  against  Home  Eule  in  1886, 
she  had  only  given  a  majority  of  71  against  it  now.  Two-thirds 
of  the  adverse  majority  had  vanished,  and  he  asked  who  would 
be  the  *'  effective  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  the  re- 
mainder"? After  this  exordium,  delivered  with  great  spirit, 
Mr.  Gladstone  then  passed  to  give  what  he  called  **  some 
intelligible  account  "  of  his  bill,  but  he  warned  his  hearers  that 
he  would  have  to  confine  himself  to  leading  principles  and 
features.  He  adhered  to  the  five  cardinal  principles  of  the  bill 
of  1886 — the  establishment  of  a  legislative  body  in  Dublin  to 
deal  with  Irish  as  distinct  from  imperial  affairs,  the  equaUty 
of  all  the  kingdoms,  an  equitable  repartition  of  imperial  charges, 
the  protection  of  minorities,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan 
as  a  *'real  and  continued,**  if  not  a  **  final"  settlement.  The 
supreme  authority  of  Parliament  was  not  to  be  impaired  or 
restricted,  but  an  Irish  Legislature  was  to  be  constituted, 
consisting  of  a  legislative  council  and  a  legislative  assembly, 
with  power  to  make  laws  for  exclusively  Irish  affairs.  The 
subjects  reserved  from  this  legislature  would  be,  among  others, 
matters  relating  to  the  Crown,  peace  and  war,  dignities  and 
titles,  the  law  of  treason,  the  law  of  aliens,  and  everything 
that  belonged  to  external  trade.  The  Irish  Parliament  would 
also  be  forbidden  to  interfere  with  religious  freedom  or  with 
personal  freedom.  The  viceroy  would  be  removed  from  party 
by  being  appointed  for  six  years,  subject  to  the  revoking  power 
of  the  Crown,  but  would  be  subject  to  no  religious  disabilities  ; 
the  executive  powers  of  the  sovereign  would  be  fully  devolved 
upon  him :  and  he  would-  have  an  executive  committee  of  the 
Irish  Privy  Council  to  act  as  his  Cabinet.  He  would  have  a 
veto  on  Irish  bills  on  the  advice  of  the  executive  committee, 
subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  sovereign.  The  legislative 
council  would  consist  of  forty-eight  members  elected  by  a 
constituency  of  about  170,000,  possessing  a  rating  qualification 
of  20Z.  annual  value,  and  would  be  elected  for  eight  years  ;  the 
legislative  assembly  would  comprise  103  members  elected  by 
the  existing  constituencies  for  five  years.  If  any  bills  were 
passed  by  the  assembly  but  rejected  by  the  council,  after  two 
such  occurrences,  or  after  a  dissolution,  the  two  assemblies 
would  be  required  to  meet  together,  and  the  fate  of  the  bill 
would  be  decided  by  the  joint  assembly.  When  any  question 
of  the  invalidity  of  an  Irish  Act  arose,  there  would  be  an  appeal 
to  the  Privy  Council,  which  would  try  it  judicially,  to  see 
whether  it  was  ultra  vires,  upon  the  initiative,  not  of  any 
irresponsible  person,  but  of  the  viceroy  or  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  judges  would  be  irremovable,  and  there  would  be  two 
exchequer  judges  appointed  to  deal  with  financial  and  imperial 
business.     The  Irish  Parhament  would  be  appointed  to  meet 
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on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September.  Money  bills  would  require 
the  initiative  of  the  viceroy,  but  the  financial  arrangements 
might  be  reconsidered  after  fifteen  years  on  an  address  either 
from  the  House  of  Commons  or  from  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
The  Irish  constabulary  would  be  gradually  reduced,  and  finally 
extinguished,  their  place  being  taken  by  local  police.  Mr. 
Gladstone  then  reviewed  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
retention  of  the  Irish  members  in  Westminster,  and  decHned 
to  regard  the  question  as  at  all  vital  to  the  bill,  but  announced 
that  it  proposed  to  retain  them,  eighty  instead  of  over  a  hundred 
strong,  with  limited  powers  of  voting.  First  of  all,  they  would 
be  excluded  from  voting  upon  any  motion  or  bill  expressly  con- 
fined to  Great  Britain ;  secondly,  they  were  not  to  vote  for  any 
tax  not  levied  in  Ireland,  nor  for  any  appropriation  of  money 
otherwise  than  for  imperial  services — the  schedule  to  the  bill 
naming  the  services — nor  on  motions  or  resolutions  exclusively 
affecting  Great  Britain,  or  things  or  persons  therein.  With 
reference,  however,  to  the  first  restriction,  it  seemed  to  the 
Government  that  there  should  be  some  way  of  raising  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  bill  or  motion  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  Ireland,  and  therefore  Irish  members  would  not  be 
excluded  from  voting  for  a  motion  ** incidental  to'*  such  bill 
or  motion.  Turning  at  length  to  the  question  of  finance,  Mr. 
Gladstone  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  lost  that  clearness 
and  grasp  of  his  subject  which  he  had  so  often  displayed  in 
dealing  with  fiscal  and  financial  proposals.  The  keynote  of 
the  bill,  however,  was  to  be  found  in  the  provision  that  there 
was  to  be  one  system  of  legislation  for  all  the  kingdoms  in 
regard  to  it.  This  might  be  considered  as  taxing  legislation 
or  regulative  legislation.  Under  the  former  head  might  be 
included  customs  duties,  excise  duties,  the  post  office  and 
telegraphs.  By  adopting  this  scheme  they  were  likely  to  avoid 
any  clashing  or  friction  between  the  agents  of  the  Imperial 
and  the  Irish  Governments,  and  a  larger  and  more  hberal 
transfer  would  be  made  to  Ireland  for  the  management  of  her 
own  affairs  than  could  be  otherwise  effected.  The  principle 
to  which  they  were  bound  to  give  effect  was  that  Ireland 
should  bear  her  fair  share  of  imperial  expenditure.  The  plan 
of  a  lump  sum  or  **  tribute"  adopted  in  1886  had  disappeared 
in  consequence  of  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members ;  but  the 
method  of  ** quota"  had  not  been  now  adopted.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  appropriate  a  particular  fund,  and  to  say  that  that 
fund  should  be  taken  by  us,  and  should  stand  in  fulfihrient 
of  all  the  obligations  of  Ireland  for  imperial  purposes.  The 
amount  might  be  represented  at  2,430,000Z.  gross  a  year,  and 
subtracting  from  that  sum  60,000Z.  a  year  for  collecting, 
2,370,000Z.  was  the  sum  to  be  contributed,  which  was  between 
the  two  points  of  4  per  cent,  and  a  charge  of  5  per  cent.  The 
Irish  balance-sheet,  therefore,  stood  in  this  position.  On  the 
credit  side  there  would  be  a  total  of  5,660,000Z.,  and  on  the 
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other  side  the  Irish  Government  would  take  over  the  whole  of 
the  civil  government  charges  of  the  country,  except  the  con- 
stabulary charges.  These  civil  government  charges  amounted 
to  3,210,000/.  Then  there  would  be  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  and  the  postal  charges,  and  two-thirds  of  the  charge 
for  the  constabulary  which  Ireland  would  be  required  to  bear. 
These  things  would  bring  the  Irish  charge  up  to  5,160,000Z., 
and  thus  Ireland  would  have  a  clear  surplus  of  500,000Z.  with 
which  to  start  on  her  own  account.  By  arriving  at  this  settle- 
ment we  should  escape  the  impending  and  constantly  accruing 
increment  of  Irish  charges.  In  a  grave  and  solemn  peroration, 
too  low-voiced  to  be  heard  by  all  his  audience,  Mr.  Gladstone 
earnestly  expressed  his  wish  to  redeem  the  ''  fame  and  character 
of  the  country  from  an  old  dishonour,"  and  to  ''increase, 
enhance  and  magnify  the  strength,  greatness,  glory  and  union 
of  the  empire,"  warning  his  hearers  that  if  his  bill  or  some- 
thing like  it  were  not  passed  there  would  be  a  demand,  perhaps 
under  less  favourable  circumstances,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union. 
He  declared  that  he  would  never  bequeath  to  his  country  the 
continuance  of  that  **  heritage  of  discord "  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  through  seven  cen- 
turies, and  that  it  would  be  **  a  misery"  to  him  m  his  closing 
years  if  he  omitted  any  possible  measure  to  uphold  and  promote 
the  cause  of  all  parties  and  nations  in  these  isles.  He  entreated 
those  nations,  if  with  his  latest  breath,  to  let  **the  dead  past 
bury  its  dead,"  to  cast  behind  every  recollection  of  bygone 
periods,  and  to  cherish,  love  and  sustain  one  another  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  in  hxmaan  affairs  in  the  time  to  come. 

The  task  of  replying  off-hand  to  a  speech  dealing  with  so 
many  intricate  questions  and  raising  such  numerous  consti- 
tutional and  administrative  difficulties  was  confided  to  the 
ex-Solicitor-General,  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  Q.C.  {Plymouth),  who 
acquitted  himself  with  credit  in  indicating  the  chief  points  to 
which  his  party  would  offer  determined  resistance.  He  began 
by  referring  to  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  land  ques- 
tion ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  interposed  sajdng  that  he  had 
unaccountably  omitted  to  say  that  the  land  legislation  would 
be  retained  for  three  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Sir  Edward  Clarke  next  took  exception  to  the 
retention  of  eighty  Irish  members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
to  the  omission  of  any  clause  protecting  the  Irish  Protestants 
of  Ulster  and  elsewhere,  and  to  the  sole  guarantee  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  being  referred  to  in  the 
preamble  to  the  bill  thus  depriving  it  of  all  weight  and  making 
it  liable  to  be  shuffled  out  of  the  Statute  Book  at  any  moment. 
Then  the  veto  itself  was  so  attenuated  by  the  conditions 
surrounding  it  as  to  be  entirely  ineffective,  while  the  loyal 
minority  could  make  no  stand  with  Dublin  Parliament  against 
the  disloyal  majority.  After  showing  the  embarrassment  and 
confusion  which  must  flow  from  the  peculiar  position  assigned 
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to  the  Irish  members  retained  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
concluded  a  vigorous  speech  by  declaring  that  the  Opposition 
would  offer  an  uncompromising  resistance  to  the  bill,  confident 
that  they  had  the  support  of  the  country. 

After  several  speeches  from  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House,  representing  various  forms  of  Unionism,  all  strongly 
denouncing  the  bill,  Mr.  Sexton  {Kerry,  N,),  on  behalf  of  the 
Nationalists,  gave  expression  to  the  views  of  the  Irish  majority, 
canvassing  with  certain  freedom  the  details  of  the  bill,  pro- 
nounced the  plan  of  the  Irish  executive  better  than  that  of 
the  bill  of  1886.  He  also  approved  in  general  terms  of  the 
proposals  with  regard  to  the  constabulary,  and  as  to  the 
legislature  he  preferred  two  Houses  to  the  two  orders  in  one 
House  suggested  in  the  bill  of  1886.  To  the  reservations  on 
the  Irish  Legislature  he  had  no  substantial  objection,  but  he 
claimed  that  the  Irish  members  should  be  maintained  at  their 
present  number  until  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  to 
deal  with  the  land  question  passed  to  the  Local  Legislature. 
He  regarded  the  veto  as  an  improvement  on  the  last  bill,  and 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  ultra  vires  proposal,  nor  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Irish  members  were  to  be  retained 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  To  the  financial  part  of  the  scheme 
he  urged  several  objections.  The  sum  contributed  by  Ireland 
to  the  imperial  exchequer  would  be  larger  than  that  asked  for 
in  1886,  and  larger  than  that  actually  contributed  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  he  denied  that  the  half-million  surplus  would 
not  be  applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of  Ireland. 

Col.  Saunderson  (Amiaghy  N.)  closed  the  first  night's  debate 
by  an  energetic  denunciation  of  the  bill  on  behalf  of  Ulster, 
declaring  that  the  Irish  Unionists  would  give  it  the  most 
uncompromising  opposition,  because  they  believed  it  would 
absolutely  destroy  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

Compared  with  the  reception  given  to  the  bill  of  1886,  the 
press  of  London  and  the  provinces  was  lukewarm  in  both 
commendation  and  condemnation.  For  nearly  every  one, 
except  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  subject  was  threadbare,  and  many 
Liberals  grudged  the  time  which  they  saw  would  be  spent  in 
passing  a  bill  through  the  Commons  which  was  doomed 
beforehand  to  rejection  by  the  Lords.  The  TimeSy  holding  the 
question  of  Home  Eule  to  be  one  of  constitutional  danger 
rather  than  political  expediency,  had  from  an  early  date  aban- 
doned its  customary  attitude  of  an  impartial  observer,  and  had 
thrown  the  weight  of  its  influence  on  the  side  of  the  Unionists. 
Writing  on  the  morning  after  the  introduction  of  the  Home 
Eule  Bill,  it  expressed  its  views  thus  :  **  We  need  hardly  say 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  presentation  of  his  case  abounded  in 
ingenuities  and  plausibilities  ;  yet  the  impression  produced  is 
one  of  profound  disappointment.  It  is  maintained  by  the 
Unionists  that  no  plan  which  would  establish  a  subordinate 
though  practically  independent  legislature,  with  an  executive 
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resting  upon  it,  in  Ireland  would  constitute  either  a  safe  or  a 
stable  settlement  of  the  Irish  difi&culty ;  but  it  is  admitted 
that,  given  certain  optimist  assumptions,  a  scheme  may  be 
produced  which  would  have  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  pro- 
mising the  Imperial  Parliament  and  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  some  immediate  and  substantial  consideration  in  return. 
In  1886  Mr.  Gladstone  made  the  relief  to  be  obtained  by 
getting  rid  of  the  Irish  question  at  Westminster  the  very 
comer-stone  of  his  policy.  It  has  now  disappeared  altogether. 
There  are  complications  beyond  number,  but  among  them  all 
there  is  no  effective  provision  for  removing  from  the  Imperial 
Government  any  real  part  of  the  pressure  of  Irish  troubles. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  in  his  elaborate  exposition  of  his 
new  measure  is  capable  of  omitting  any  mention  whatever  of 
the  question  of  the  land,  which  by  universal  admission  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  Irish  controversy  and  has  agitated  Parliament 
for  two  whole  generations,  we  can  see  plainly  how  he  has 
artificially  restricted  his  view  and  merged  the  vital  issues  of 
this  prolonged  conflict  in  a  mete  manipulation  of  political 
machmery." 

The  Standard^  which,  notwithstanding  its  position  as  the 
recognised  organ  of  the  Conservatives,  had  frequently  adopted 
a  very  independent  tone,  wrote  :  **  It  may  be  said  at  once  that 
the  measure  is  impracticable  and  impossible.  If  it  were  passed 
it  would  never  work.  Mr.  Gladstone  offers  Ireland  a  mere 
paper  constitution  like  those  which  the  Abbe  Sieyes  used  to 
draft  by  the  dozen,  and  its  details  are  open  to  even  stronger 
objection  than  were  the  provisions  of  the  bill  of  1886.  The 
truth  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  revised  scheme,  where  it 
differs  from  the  original  one,  does  so  only  by  substituting  one 
form  of  futility  for  another,  and  avoids  patent  difliculties  by 
leaving  them  untouched.  Empty  homage  is  done  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  the  simple  recog- 
nition of  it  in  the  preamble.  The  imperial  veto  on  Irish 
legislation  is  reduced  to  a  constitutional  device  which  is  hardly 
a  decent  blind  for  the  fact  that,  in  practice,  there  will  be  no 
possibihty  of  control ;  while,  as  to  the  retention  of  the  Irish 
members  at  Westminster,  the  proposals  made  do  not  purport 
to  be  more  than  a  complimentary  concession  to  the  prejudices 
of  some  of  the  English  Gladstonians,  which  their  leader  com- 
placently expects  to  see  annulled  at  the  earliest  opportunity  by 
the  aid  of  the  Opposition  votes." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  preferred  to  hold  its  judgment  in  sus- 
pense until  the  printed  text  of  so  complicated  a  bill  could  be 
examined  critically,  and  refrained  from  pronouncing  finally  upon 
any  of  the  points  definitely  raised,  even  upon  the  proposal  of 
the  retention  of  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster.  It  summed 
up  its  remarks  :  **  On  the  whole,  the  conclusion  that  Ministers 
have  come  to — a  conclusion  in  which  they  have  been  largely 
anticipated  by  their  fellow-countrymen — is  that   *  the  whole 
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business  we  have  undertaken  is  full  of  thorns  and  brambles  * ; 
and  *  their  feeling  that  a  shadow  of  uncertainty  hangs  over 
the  subject  has  been  faintly  and  modestly  indicated  *  by  their 
affixing  to  the  bill  the  words  *  unless  and  imtil  ParUament 
shall  otherwise  determine.*  It  is  a  proviso  which  might  perhaps 
have  been  attached  with  advantage,  not  only  to  this  particular 
proposal,  but  to  every  other  contained  in  the  bill,  not  to  say  to 
the  entire  scheme  itself.  Marvellous  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  expo- 
sition was,  considered  as  a  physical  and  intellectual  tour  de 
force,  it  was  not,  however,  statesmanship,  nor  bore  the  remotest 
resemblance  to  anything  deserving  the  name." 

The  two  chief  organs  of  the  Liberal  Party  naturally  viewed 
the  measure  from  a  very  different  standpoint,  but  neither  would 
prophesy  for  it  a  prosperous  course,  nor  would  either  admit 
that  it  was  not  capable  of  amendment  and  improvement.  The 
Daily  News  wrote :  **  The  measure,  though  it  runs  with  one 
important  exception  upon  the  same  lines  as  its  predecessor, 
shows  in  several  points  a  great  and  marked  improvement.  To 
call  it  a  measure  of  separation  would  be  utterly  childish  and 
absurd.  We  are  not  enamoured  of  Second  Chambers,  or  of 
what  John  Bright  used  to  call  fancy  franchises.  But  it  may  be 
necessary  to  recognise  in  some  practical  shape  the  demand  of 
the  minority  for  protection,  and  nobody  can  say  that  they  have 
not  got  it.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  that  the 
exclusion  of  the  Irish  members  does  not  destroy,  and  indeed 
cannot  destroy,  the  supremacy  of  Parliament.  But  a  large 
body  of  electors  have  been  brought  to  think  that  it  would,  and 
many  Liberals  have  pledged  themselves  to  vote  against  it. 
We  must  not  forget  that  Irish  members  have  in  the  past 
rendered  great  services  to  the  Liberal  Party,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so  again.  If  they  choose  to  stay,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  expel  them." 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  however,  was  more  robust  in  its  belief 
in  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  in  its  desire  to  assume  the  place  of  chief 
exponent  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  London,  wrote  in  a  less 
guarded  tone  than  its  elder  colleague :  **  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
so  far  recognised  the  force  of  public  opinion  as  to  make  pro- 
vision in  his  new  bill  for  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
This  is  the  one  great  feature  of  the  new  bill  which  makes  it, 
in  our  judgment,  acceptable  aUke  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  Ireland,  and  without  which  the  bill  would  have 
no  chance*  whatever  of  finding  its  way  to  the  Statute  Book. 
The  astonishing  thing  is  that,  after  all  the  controversy  of  the 
last  seven  years,  Mr.  Gladstone  should  still  speak,  as  he  spoke 
last  night,  of  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members  as  something 
secondary  and  not  of  vital  importance.  We  can  assure  him 
that  it  is  vital,  and  not  of  secondary  but  of  supreme  importance ; 
and  if  by  any  chance  he  could  be  persuaded  to  change  his  mind 
again,  and  he  should  revert  to  the  discredited  twenty-fouith 
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clause,  he  would  find  that  he  had  knocked  all  vitality  out  of  the 
new  bill,  and  made  Home  Eule  impossible  in  our  generation." 

In  the  provincial  press,  the  three  most  important  organs 
of  Gladstonian  opinion — the  Manchester  Guardian,  the  Leeds 
Mercury,  and  the  Bristol  Mercury — whilst  guarding  themselves 
against  pronouncing  a  party  opinion  on  the  bill,  recognised  that 
in  its  aim  of  restoring  respect  for  the  law  and  conciUating  Irish 
and  EngUsh  opinions,  it  possessed  the  conditions  of  a  satis- 
factory measure,  but  not  even  the  most  friendly  criticism  was 
ready  to  pronounce  the  bill  workable.  The  Newcastle  Chronicle, 
which  aimed  at  holding  a  middle  line  between  the  two  extreme 
parties,  declared  that  the  measure  went  too  far  for  timid  Liberals 
and  not  far  enough  for  Irishmen.  In  common  with  nearly  all 
the  Liberal  Unionist  organs — of  which  the  Birmingham  Daily 
Post  was  the  most  prominent — it  maintained  the  injustice  of  a 
scheme  which  would  give  the  Irish  exclusive  control  over  their 
own  affairs,  and  possibly  a  preponderating  voice  in  the  control 
of  English  affairs  also. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Opposition  leaders  had  in  the  interval  of  the  adjournment 
had  time  to  master  more  perfectly  Mr.  Gladstone's  details  of 
the  scheme,  and  to  concert  among  themselves  as  to  the  lines 
which  should  be  adopted  to  postpone,  modify,  or  defeat  the 
bill.  By  some  apparently  well-defined  arrangement,  the  Con- 
servatives were  to  insist  upon  the  harshness  and  unfairness  of 
its  provisions  with  regard  to  England  and  English  taxpayers ; 
the  Liberal  Unionists  were  to  urge  the  dangers  it  implied  to 
the  security  of  the  empire  and  to  the  prestige  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  whilst  the  Ulster  members  were  to  insist  upon  the 
injury  it  would  inflict  upon  the  Irish  Loyalists.  On  these 
lines,  broadly  speaking,  the  debate  was  sustained  during  the 
four  days  devoted  to  the  resolution  for  bringing  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Balfour  in  resuming  the  debate  (Feb.  14)  said  that  at 
the  outset,  and  before  considering  whether  the  measure  was 
good  or  bad,  he  and  his  friends  had  a  right  to  inquire  why  any 
bill  was  required  on  the  subject  at  all.  Seven  years  before  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  rested  the  whole  of  his  argiunent  upon  the 
absence  of  social  order  in  Ireland,  and  had  urged  that  the  only 
alternative  was  Home  Eule.  This  argument  had  now  dis- 
appeared. Peace  and  order  now  reigned  in  Ireland,  though, 
no  doubt,  a  different  state  of  things  could  be  called  into 
existence  should  the  necessity  arise.  As  matters  stood,  how- 
ever, coercion  formed  no  reason  for  **  shaking  to  its  foundations 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  country,"  and  he  denounced  as 
"  criminal  *'  the  attempt  to  set  up  in  Ireland  a  legislature  which 
would  be  practically  independent  of  the  Impenal  Parliament. 
The  agrarian  difficulty  could  not  be  settled  in  this  way,  unless 
by  the  destruction  of  the  unpopular  minority  who  owned  Ire- 
land. The  necessity  for  having  a  Crimes  Act  in  reserve  arose 
by  universal  admission  out  of  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  for 
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persons  with  political  objects  to  serve  to  raise  a  chronic  agrarian 
agitation  throughout  Ireland  ;  and  this  did  not  point  to  the 
necessity  for  Home  Eule,  because  until  agrarian  outrages  were 
put  out  of  the  way  it  would  be  criminal  to  create  in  Ireland  a 
legislature  which  was  to  be  practically  independent  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament.  Dealing  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  assertion  that 
the  mere  existence  of  a  Crimes  Act  was  a  breach  of  the  pledge 
given  at  the  time  of  the  union,  when  **  equal  laws''  were 
promised  to  Ireland,  he  said  that  in  reaUty  there  was  no 
evidence  to  show  that  such  a  bargain  was  ever  made.  What 
Mr.  Pitt  promised  was  that  after  the  union  no  fiscal  legislation 
should  take  effect  which  would  give  any  advantage  to  the  British 
manufacturer  against  his  Irish  rival,  and  that  promise  had  been 
faithfully  kept.  Mr.  Balfour  next  insisted  on  the  right  of  the 
Ulster  minority  to  protection  as  against  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
and  wondered  why  the  Government  failed  to  see  that  Ulster's 
demand  was  at  least  as  strong  as  was  the  demand  of  5,000,000 
of  Irish  people  to  be  freed  from  control  by  the  30,000,00<)  of 
Great  Britain.  Proceeding  to  deal  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  he  asked  what  was  to  be  the  future  of  the  constabulary, 
the  civil  servants,  and  the  judges.  As  to  the  constabulary  and 
civil  servants,  it  would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  compel  them  to 
serve  new  masters,  or  send  them  adrift,  when  they  could  no 
longer  turn  to  other  means  of  livelihood,  with  inadequate 
compensation.  When  the  claims  of  the  Irish  clergy  under 
disestablishment  were  being  considered,  it  was  said  to  be  a 
matter  of  honour  to  make  adequate  provision  for  them.  But 
now  *' honour"  had  gone  by  the  board,  and  Mr.  Balfour  only 
hoped  that  **duty"  would  not  follow  it.  As  to  the  judges,  he 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a  provision  which  would  admit  of 
the  reduction  of  their  salaries,  and  he  amused  the  House  by 
asking  whether,  if  they  gave  just  but  unpopular  decisions,  there 
was  to  be  a  fresh  reduction  of  salary  by  the  Irish  Parliament 
for  each  case — whether,  in  short,  the  judges  were  to  be  '*  paid 
by  the  job."  He  commented  on  the  absurdity  of  mapping  out 
Ireland  into  three  different  sets  of  constituencies— one  to  elect 
103  members  for  the  Irish  Parliament,  another  to  elect  eighty 
members  for  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  a  third  to  6lect 
forty-eight  members  for  the  legislative  council — and  he  in- 
stanced this  as  a  specimen  of  the  *' complexity  "  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  in  dealing  with  the  question  would  soon 
be  **  helplessly  entangled."  He  laughed  at  the  protection 
offered  for  minorities,  which  would  never  protect  the  land- 
owners— **the  easiest  objects  of  plunder" — and  he  submitted 
that  the  protection  offered  by  this  ** paper  constitution"  was 
hardly  worth  the  paper  it  was  written  on,  for  in  these 
democratic  times  the  first  occurrence  of  friction  and  the  first 
onrush  of  popular  feeling  would  effectually  upset  it.  The 
veto,  too,  would  not  be  a  permanent  safeguard  of  anybody 
or   anjrthing,  but  would  be  capable   of  occasional  use  in   a 
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manner  which  must  cause  the  profoundest  irritation  among 
those  whom  the  bill  was  expected  to  please.  Then  he  criticised 
the  arrangements  by  which  the  Queen  was  to  have  two  sets  of 
advisers  instead  of  one,  and  asked  what  was  to  happen  if  the 
two  sets  did  not  agree.  The  power  of  the  Crown  would  be 
greatly  augmented ;  but  a  deadlock  might  be  produced  at  any 
moment.  He  thought  little  of  the  **  paper  supremacy"  offered, 
not  in  the  operative  clauses  of  the  bill,  but  in  the  preamble  ; 
but  he  warned  the  Government  that  if  the  supremacy  had  any 
real  vitality  at  all  it  would  be  used  by  the  present  Opposition 
when  they  were  in  power.  They  would  be  no  party  to  the 
''bargain"  with  the  Nationalists  by  which  it  was  not  to  be 
used,  and  would  not  allow  such  a  weapon  for  the  maintenance 
of  justice  to  rust  in  their  hands.  Injustice  might  be  deplored, 
but  not  prevented,  by  a  Government  dependent  on  eighty 
Nationalist  votes ;  but  another  Government  would  not  be  so 
dependent,  and  would  not  allow  injustice  to  be  done.  As  to 
the  retention  of  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  to  be  responsible  for 
Ireland's  fiscal  affairs,  Ireland's  foreign  affairs,  and  Ireland's 
defence,  all  this  would  only  lead  to  the  spasmodic  interference 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  Irish  matters.  The  eighty  Irish 
members  in  the  House  would  be  able  to  make  and  unmake 
Ministries,  determine  who  should  occupy  the  Treasury  bench, 
and  what  bills  they  should  bring  in.  Mr.  Balfour  next  dealt 
briefly  with  the  financial  proposals  of  the  bill,  and  asked  how 
they  were  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  prevent  either  Ireland  or 
Great  Britain  from  being  unfairly  dealt  with.  How  could  any 
tax  be  modified  under  such  arrangements  ?  It  bafifled  his  com- 
prehension to  understand  how  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  the  future  would  manage  the  intricacies  of  his  budget.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  advised  the  House  to  **  be  liberal "  with  Ireland 
in  the  matter  of  finance.  Mr.  Balfour  had  no  objection  to 
liberal  treatment  so  long  as  Ireland  was  *'in  the  same  firm 
with  ourselves " ;  but  he  went  on  to  ask  what  the  disloyal 
portion  of  Ireland  would  have  to  say  to  the  bill.  How  would 
they  like  an  arrangement  under  which  they  could  not  raise  a 
volunteer  force,  or  manage  trade,  or  deal  with  the  great 
branches  of  taxation  ;  which  gave  to  the  Queen,  on  the  advice 
of  British  Ministers,  a  right  to  veto  Irish  Acts  of  Parliament ; 
and  which  preserved  an  imperial  supremacy  which,  if  of  any 
use  at  all,  could  be  used  by  any  Government  strong  enough 
and  courageous  enough  to  exercise  it?  This  did  not  satisfy 
the  Nationalist  aspiration  that  Ireland  should  be  made  a  nation 
—  it  placed  Ireland  immeasurably  below  the  smallest  of  the 
self-governing  colonies.  As  to  the  British  share  in  this 
"balance-sheet  of  disaster,"  Great  Britain  would  have  to  pay 
the  Irish  people  17,000,000Z.  ''for  the  privilege  of  wrecking 
her  constitution,"  she  would  deprive  herself  of  the  power  of 
properly  managing  her  own  taxation,  and  she  would  have  in 
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her  Imperial  Parliament  eighty  Irish  members  who  would 
constantly  raise  Irish  questions,  and  who,  **  though  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  vote  upon  a  road  bill,  might  turn  out  a 
Ministry.'*  It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him  that  seven 
years  of  careful  meditation  had  only  ended  in  producing  this 
**  strange  abortion'*  of  a  measure,  but  the  fact  was  that  those 
who  had  framed  it  had  attempted  an  impossible  task.  Federal 
Government,  Colonial  Government,  and  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, might  each  be  very  good,  but  this  **  bastard  combination 
of  the  three  was  ludicrous  and  impossible."  Great  empires 
had  always  been  built  up  of  smaller  states  by  an  evolutionary 
process  of  integration,  but  the  Prime  Minister  asked  them  to 
retrace  their  steps  towards  disintegration. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Mr.  Bryce 
(Aberdeen,  S.),  was  put  up  to  answer  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  in  so  doing  displayed  considerable  skilfulness  in 
avoiding  the  more  telling  criticisms  on  the  bill.  He  justified 
its  introduction  on  the  ground  of  the  failure  of  the  coercion 
policy  of  the  late  Government,  and  that  the  Government  had 
received  a  commission  from  the  country  to  do  what  they  were 
doing.  The  bill,  he  declared,  would  be  found  to  combine  large 
grants  of  power  over  local  affairs  with  complete  safeguards 
against  public  transgressions.  The  Crown  would  not  have 
two  sets  of  advisers,  but  her  Majesty  would  be  advised,  as 
at  present,  by  the  Imperial  Cabinet.  In  ordinary  cases  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  with  the  advice  of  his  Irish  Ministers,  would 
grant  or  withhold  his  assent  to  bills ;  but  if  an  extreme  case 
should  arise,  and  if  some  act  of  tjrrannous  oppression  should 
be  attempted  by  the  Irish  majority,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  British  Cabinet  to  intervene.  They  could  not,  if  they 
would,  impair  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and, 
moreover,  the  bill  contained  a  clause  in  which  the  functions 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  regard  to  Irish  legislation  were 
clearly  set  forth.  He  defended  the  creation  of  a  second 
chamber  as  a  valuable  element  which  might  be  a  strong  and 
useful  part  of  the  Irish  Government.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment intended  to  abide  by  their  engagements  to  the  consta- 
bulary, and  the  same  remark  applied  essentially  to  the 
arrangements  respecting  the  civil  servants  and  the  judges. 
The  plan  for  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members  was,  in  his 
judgment,  the  best  that  could  be  adopted,  and  he  believed  it 
was  likely  before  long  to  become  clear,  easy  and  familiar  in 
its  working.  As  we  were  going  to  retain  Ireland  as  a  partner 
in  all  our  most  important  affairs,  he  did  not  apprehend  that 
aiiy  insuperable  difficulties  would  arise  as  to  the  financial 
parts  of  the  bill. 

The  only  other  speech  of  importance  made  during  the 
evening  was  that  by  Mr.  J.  Eedmond  (Waterford  City),  who, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  small  body  of  Nationalists  who  still 
clung  in  name  at  least  to  the  late  Mr.  Parnell,  expressed  their 
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intention  to  withhold  a  final  judgment  on  the  bill  until  it  was 
in  print.  In  reference,  however,  to  the  explanation  given  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  the  bill 
there  were  great  blots,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  press 
for  serious  amendment  of  many  of  its  provisions.  He  was  in 
thorough  accordance  with  the  broad  principle  of  the  bill,  which 
he  understood  to  be  the  creation  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  with 
an  executive  responsible  to  it,  and  with  full  control  over  the 
management  of  purely  Irish  affairs  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  matters.  The  Irish  j)eople  were  willing  to  accept  a 
measure  of  this  kind  based  upon  the  validity  of  the  Act  of 
Union  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  but 
they  asked  that  there  should  be  no  vexatious  and  capricious 
interference  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  either  by  way  of 
revision,  amendment,  or  repeal,  with  Acts  passed  by  the  Irish 
Legislature  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution  conferred  upon 
it.  After  criticising  at  considerable  length  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  relating  to  the  veto,  he  urged  that  as  long  as  the  questions 
of  the  constabulary  and  the  land  were  kept  under  the  control 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  the  Irish  members  ought  in  common 
justice  to  be  allowed  to  remain  at  Westminster  in  their  full 
numbers.  In  financial  matters  Ireland  received  worse  treat- 
ment under  the  present  measure  than  she  did  under  the  bill 
of  1886.  He  welcomed  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
the  two  chambers,  and  he  would  approve  even  more  stringent 
provisions  than  those  contained  in  the  bill  for  the  protection 
of  minorities. 

The  debate  was  continued  for  two  nights  more,  mainly  in 
consequence  of  the  custom  or  rule  which  reserves  certain  hours 
before  and  after  the  dinner  hour  for  Cabinet  and  ex-Cabinet 
Ministers.  After  a  spirited  and  noisy  squabble  on  a  question 
of  privilege,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Irish  members  showed 
a  feverish  anxiety  to  apply  to  themselves  expressions  employed 
.  by  Lord  Wolmer  in  a  speech  at  a  Liberal  Unionist  banquet, 
and  endorsed  by  the  Times,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  (Pad- 
ding  ton,  S.),  speaking  against  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Campbell 
Bannerman  {Stirling  Boroughs)  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of 
one  evening,  but  neither  added  much  for  the  guidance  of  their 
hearers.  On  the  last  night  (Feb.  17)  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  John  Morley,  brought  back  the 
debate  to  a  higher  level.  The  former,  as  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  anxious  to 
justify  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  was  perhaps  not 
wholly  uninfluenced  by  personal  feeling  towards  his  former 
colleagues.  His  speech  was  in  all  ways  the  most  masterly 
which  had  been  delivered  during  the  course  of  the  debate,  and 
was  marked  by  clear  and  incisive  criticism  of  the  bill  rather 
than  by  eloquent  denunciation  of  the  feeling  which  had  dictated 
it.  He  declined  to  indulge  in  recrimination,  for  the  astonish- 
ment with  which  a  Prime  Minister  and  a  great  political'  party 
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had  been  found  proposing  Home  Bule  at  all  was  now  **  ancient 
history/*  and  a  new  Parliament  had  been  elected  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  Home  Eule  policy.  He  therefore  confined  himself 
to  investigating  how  far  Mr.  Gladstone's  cardinal  principles  of 
giving  the  widest  possible  extension  to  local  government  in 
Ireland  consistent  with  the  unity  of  the  empire,  the  supremacy 
of  Parliament,  and  the  protection  of  minorities,  had  been  carried 
out.  He  admitted  that  he  had  **  never  been  able  to  resist  this 
formula,**  but  he  denied  that  the  bill  realised  it,  and  pointed 
out  that  a  vote  against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  would  not 
be  a  vote  against  Home  Eule,  but  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
that  this  particular  bill  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions  laid  down. 
He  contended  that  there  could  be  no  imperial  luiity  with  Ireland 
if  she  had  a  separate  Parliament,  because  of  the  geographical 
position  of  the  country,  which  placed  her  within  a  few  hours 
of  our  shores,  and  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  become  inde- 
pendent without  being  a  source  of  danger  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  empire.  In  this  her  position  was  quite  different  from 
that  of  India  or  the  colonies.  If  she  had  been  a  thousand 
miles  off  she  would  long  ago  have  been  a  self-governing  colony, 
but  her  political  condition  was  controlled  by  her  geographical 
situation,  and  her  interests  could  not  be  allowed  to  outweigh 
the  interests  of  the  larger  country.  While  the  Gladstonians 
encouraged  the  spirit  of  Irish  nationality  they  deprived  Ireland 
of  all  the  most  cherished  privileges  of  an  independent  nation. 
She  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  deal  with  religion  or  education, 
even  though  Scotland  and  Wales  were  to  be  allowed  to  do 
as  they  liked  with  their  Churches,  and  she  must  not  deal 
with  her  own  trade.  This  only  sowed  the  seeds  of  future 
discontent  and  further  demands,  which  would  manifest  them- 
selves in  **  time  of  England's  emergency  and  Ireland's  oppor- 
tunity." It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  Ireland  would 
not  then  take  advantage  of  it,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  a 
want  of  patriotism  from  their  own  point  of  view  if  Irishmen 
did  not  then  use  the  weapon  placed  in  their  hands  in  order 
to  estabUsh  their  full  rights  as  a  nation.  There  were  no 
guarantees  that  this  would  be  a  **  permanent  and  continuous 
settlement,"  for  who  could  speak  for  the  leaders  who  would 
follow  the  present  Irish  leaders,  and  who  might  now,  perhaps, 
be  waiting  to  supplant  them?  Irishmen  would  necessarily 
endeavour  to  make  an  incomplete  settlement  complete  when- 
ever the  opportunity  presented  itself;  and  where,  then,  would 
be  the  imperial  unity?  If  Great  Britain  were  once  more 
engaged  in  a  tremendous  struggle  for  existence,  say,  with 
America,  France,  or  Eussia,  the  **  union  of  hearts  **  would  hot 
help  her  much.  Irish  members  would  be  at  Westminster 
embarrassing  and  hampering  her,  heavy  demands  would  have 
to  be  made  upon  Ireland  as  well  as  upon  ourselves  for  the  cost 
of  the  war,  the  collection  of  Irish  taxation  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  an  Irish  Parhament,  and  what  if  that  Parliament 
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should  resist  ?  All  the  organisation  of  the  country  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  native  and  popular  assembly — the  executive, 
the  police,  the  judiciary  and  the  civil  officials — and  the  risk  of 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  would  arise.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  prevent  the  arming  and  drilling  of  a 
people  peculiarly  apt  in  military  affairs.  It  was  as  unwise  to 
dismiss  these  considerations  as  only  distant  possibilities  as  it 
would  be  for  a  man  to  refrain  from  insuring  his  house  against 
fire.  As  to  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  he  denied  that  any 
shred  of  it  was  left  in  the  bill,  and  he  showed  that  if  any  future 
plan  of  campaign  were  set  going  the  Irish  Parliament  would  be 
able  to  refuse  the  use  of  the  police,  and  to  withdraw  protection 
from  the  landowners,  bailiffs,  caretakers,  and  **  landgrabbers," 
whose  lives,  despite  all  the  Imperial  Parliament  could  do,  would 
not  be  worth  a  moment's  purchase.  In  the  same  fashion  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  might  be  practically  endowed  by  various, 
evasions  of  the  restricted  provision  against  such  endowment. 
The  veto  of  the  Crown  would  be  of  no  use,  for,  if  exercised,  the 
Irish  Government  would  resign,  with  nobody  willing  to  take 
their  places,  and  unless  the  new  constitution  was  withdrawn, 
the  result  would  be  a  deadlock.  The  weapon  would  break  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  the  first  time  it  was  used.  Concurrent 
legislation  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  could  not  be  carried  out 
in  the  face  of  a  hostile  Irish  Parliament ;  but  he  warned  the 
Government  that  the  Opposition  would  not  fail  to  use  the  veto, 
useless  as  it  was,  when  they  were  in  power.  As  to  the  retention 
of  the  Irish  members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  though  he 
approved  of  it  as  a  sign  of  imperial  supremacy,  he  showed  that 
it  must  lead  to  endless  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  for  the 
Irish  members  would  be  continually  **  dangling  about  the  lobby,'* 
never  knowing  when  they  were  to  be  called  into  the  House, 
and  this  would  be  found  intolerable  in  practice.  There  were 
really  only  two  alternatives — either  the  Irish  Parliament  must 
be  made  a  sort  of  "  enlarged  idea  of  the  London  County 
Council,"  or  four  separate  Parliaments  must  be  given  to  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  with  an  Imperial  Parliament 
over  all.  By  the  arrangement  under  the  bill  the  door  for 
intrigue  would  be  widely  opened,  and  the  Irish  members  might 
keep  a  British  Ministry  in  office,  but  would  be  unable  to  support 
it  in  any  of  the  measures  on  which  it  had  set  its  heart,  and 
there  could  be  continuous  corruption,  the  Irish  members  being 
paid,  not  in  money,  but  in  kind.  Finally,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
examined  the  provisions  for  the  protection  of  minorities,  and 
showed  that  no  proper  care  had  been  taken  to  secure  Ulster 
against  oppression.  He  got  into  animated  conflict  with  Mr. 
Bryce,  \Vhom  he  accused  of  having  told  the  House  to  take  no 
notice  of  Ulster  and  her  bluster,  and  Mr.  Bryce,  though  at 
first  disposed  to  resent  this  charge,  had  ultimately  to  admit 
its  truth.  Mr.  Chamberlain  concluded  a  powerful  speech  by 
warning  the  House  that  if  Ulster  made  up  her  mind  to  fight, 
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it  would  take  more  than  the  power  of  the  most  powerful 
Liberal  Government  to  coerce  her  into  subjection,  and  that 
the  step  which  Parliament  was  now  asked  to  take  would,  if 
adopted,  prove  irrevocable,  for,  if  ever  the  question  arose  of 
withdrawing  the  new  constitution,  Ireland  would  be  in  fever 
heat,  perhaps  insurrection,  and  it  would  be  at  a  time  of  great 
emergency,  with  all  the  friends  of  Ireland  and  all  the  enemies 
of  Great  Britain  looking  on.  If  the  House  committed  this 
**  national  crime,'*  they  should  at  least  remember  the  possible 
consequences,  and  **  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  a 
risk  so  tremendous  been  encountered  with  so  light-hearted  an 
indifference  to  its  possible  results." 

Mr.  Blake  {Longfordy  S.)  who  had  attained  high  office  and 
much  distinction  in  the  Canadian  Parliament,  but  had  now 
returned  to  his  own  country,  spoke  with  animation  and 
enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  bill,  but  he  scarcely  attempted  to 
deal  with  any  of  the  criticism  which  had  been  levelled  against 
it.  Mr.  Goschen  {St,  George's,  Hanover  Square)  dealt  chiefly 
with  its  financial  clauses,  exposing  the  baseless  assumptions 
on  which  they  rested,  and  Mr.  Morley  closed  the  debate  in  a 
conciliatory  speech  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of 
making  concessions  to  Irish  feeling.  The  question  as  to  how 
the  Government  intended  to  deal  with  the  Irish  land  during 
the  next  three  years  was  very  simple — matters  would  remain 
as  they  were  now,  subject  to  be  dealt  with  if  any  emergency 
arose.  Referring  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech,  he  thought  it 
was  evident  that  his  right  hon.  friend  regarded  imperial  unity 
as  nothing  at  all  but  gentralisation,  that  by  imperial  supremacy 
he  meant  the  negation  of  self-government,  and  that  by  the 
protection  of  minorities  he  meant  the  prolonged  ascendency 
of  Ulster.  He  rested  his  defence  of  the  proposal  to  set  up  a 
Parliament  in  Ireland  on  a  broad  political  proposition  which 
was  supported  by  all  the  lessons  of  modern  European  experi- 
ence. The  proposition  was  that  the  way  to  baffle  priestly 
usurpation  as  distinct  from  sacerdotal  influences  in  the  domain 
of  faith  and  morals  was  to  confront  it  by  a  strong  lay,  national, 
representative,  political  authority.  Admitting  that  the  anoma- 
lies connected  with  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members  at 
Westminster  were  perfectly  obvious,  he  submitted  that  if  it 
were  granted  that  the  election  of  a  national  Government  in 
Ireland  was  a  matter  of  political  expediency,  the  question  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Irish  members  were  to  sit  and 
vote  in  that  House  was  a  question  important  indeed,  but  secon- 
dary to  the  paramount  object  with  which  her  Majesty's 
Government  started.  After  replying  to  various  criticisms, 
he  said  all  the  arguments  against  the  measure  were  based 
on  the  assumption  that  Ireland  was  a  constant,  a  perpetual 
and  an  irreconcilable  enemy.  He  for  one  would  never  accept 
that  assumption,  and  the  more  he  was  brought  into  contact 
with  Irishmen  the  more  strongly  he  felt  convinced  that  no 
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people  were  more   likely  to  profit  by  a  free  Parliamentary 
Govermnent. 

With  this  speech  the  debate  closed,  and  leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill  ''  to  amend  the  provision  for  the  government 
of  Ireland.*'  This  was  done  by  Mr.  Gladstone  amidst  the  enthu- 
siastic cheers  of  the  Irish  members,  and  the  second  reading  was 
set  down  for  March  13. 

Meanwhile  a  variety  of  topics,  chosen  with  the  special  view 
of  exposing  the  policy  of  the  new  Ministry,  had  been  touched 
upon  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Eosebery  was  forced  (Feb. 
6)  to  admit  that  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  subject  to  certain  very 
vague  instructions,  had  been  allowed  practically  a  free  hand. 
In  this  way  the  strange  vacillation  and  hesitancy  displayed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  dealing  with 
Mr.  Labouchere's  motion  (Feb.  3)  were  shown  to  have  been 
useless,  except  as  a  party  manoeuvre  to  avoid  a  division  in  the 
House  of  Conamons.  Lord  Salisbury  had  an  even  better  occa- 
sion (Feb.  14)  of  exposing  the  tactics  of  the  Liberal  Government 
when  he  obtained  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  minute 
of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Leveson  Gower,  a  subordinate  of 
the  Government,  had  stated  that  he  had  the  authority  of  the 
Government  to  protest  against  the  rearrangement  of  certain 
Welsh  parishes,  in  view  of  a  Suspensory  Bill  for  the  Welsh 
Church  which  was  about  to  be  introduced.  The  President  of 
the  Council  (Earl  of  Kimberley)  was  evidently  taken  aback  by 
this  vigorous  and  unexpected  attack,  and  could  only  throw  over 
Mr.  Leveson  Gower  and  disavow  his  proceedings.  Of  more 
practical  value,  however,  were  the  three  bills  brought  in  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor — one  to  consolidate  the  law  for  the  protection 
of  persons  acting  in  the  exercise  of  public  duties ;  a  second  to 
consoHdate  the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  goods,  and  the  trans- 
actions under  the  *'hire  and  purchase  system";  and  a  third 
dealing  with  bills  of  sale.  All  these  rapidly  (Feb.  21)  obtained 
a  second  reading,  and  having  been  subsequently  discussed  and 
amended  in  Committee,  were  read  a  third  time  and  sent  to  the 
Commons  before  Easter. 

Outside  the  House  little  happened  which  attracted  more 
than  passing  attention.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  took  advan- 
tage of  a  dinner  given  by  the  Liberal  Union  Club  (Feb.  14) 
to  show  that  he  still  regarded  himself  as  the  head  of  that  party. 
He  described  the  new  Home  Eule  Bill  as  one  which  failed  in 
every  respect  to  meet  the  objections  raised  against  the  bill  of 
1886.  Alluding  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  complaint  that  Ulster  had 
ceased  to  be  Nationalist  in  spirit,  he  declared  that  the  Prime 
Minister  seemed  absolutely  incapable  of  understanding  the 
position  of  Ulster,  which  on  grounds  of  reason  and  experience 
had  become  the  most  loyal,  the  most  prosperous,  and  most 
contented  part  of  Ireland.  The  meeting,  which  was  most 
exuberant  m  tone,  tempted  Lord  Wolmer — in  whose  honour 
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the  dinner  was  given — to  let  fall  the  remark,  that  as  the  Irish 
members  must  be  supported  by  the  Liberal  Party,  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  **  relying  on  a  majority  of  forty  mercenaries."  This  state- 
ment was  at  once  challenged  in  the  House  of  Commons  (Feb. 
16),  whereupon  Lord  Wolmer  declared  that  if  his  statement  was 
denied,  he  withdrew  it  absolutely.  Mr.  Sexton,  moreover,  in  a 
further  attempt  to  call  the  Times  to  account  for  endorsing  the 
statement,  declared  that  the  Irish  members  had  **  never  received 
one  penny  from  the  Government  or  any  rich  English  partisan." 

By  introducing  the  Home  Eule  Bill  the  Government  had  ful- 
filled the  first  part  of  their  promise  to  their  Irish  supporters, and  it 
was  therefore  incumbent  on  them  to  satisfy  some  of  the  demands 
put  forward  by  other  sections  of  their  followers,  or  to  redeem 
some  of  those  pledges  known  as  the  **  Newcastle  programme." 
Before  doing  so  it  was  necessary  to  elect  a  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means,  who  would  be  called  upon  to  preside  when  the 
House  was  in  Committee.  Mr.  L.  Courtney  {Bodmin) y  origin- 
ally selected  in  1886  in  succession  to  Sir  Arthur  Otway,  had 
during  six  sessions  discharged  the  delicate  duties  of  the  post 
with  conspicuous  ability.  Under  trying  circumstances,  espe- 
cially during  the  discussion  of  the  Crimes  Act,  he  had  displayed 
tact,  firmness  and  impartiality,  and  had  won  the  approval  of 
all  parties,  and  especially  of  the  Irish  members,  who,  whilst 
often  suffering  from  rebukes,  abided  by  his  ruling,  and  treated 
him  with  marked  consideration.  Mr.  Courtney,  although  a 
Liberal,  and  as  such  a  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  previous 
Administration,  had  been  proposed  for  the  post  of  Chairman 
of  Committees  by  the  Conservative  leader  of  the  House,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith.  On  the  Irish  question  he  had  separated  himself 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  on  other  points  he  had  shown  no 
disposition  to  modify  his  opinions,  which  were  those  of  the 
Liberal  Party  before  its  disruption.  His  nomination  therefore 
to  the  chair  by  his  former  chief  would  have  been  not  only  a 
graceful  acknowledgment  of  his  six  years'  good  service,  but 
would  have  shown  that  the  Prime  Minister  harboured  no 
resentful  feelings  against  those  who  were  unable  to  follow  him 
upon  one  point.  On  many  sides  these  considerations  were 
urged,  but  they  had  no  weight  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
without  any  reference  to  the  former  occupant  or  his  services 
moved  that  the  Et.  Hon.  J.  W.  Mellor  {Sowerby,  Yorkshire) 
should  take  the  chair,  to  which  the  House  silently  acquiesced. 
Mr.  Mellor  had  sat  for  Grantham  for  a  short  time,  1880-6, 
and  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  shortlived  Administration  of  1886  had 
filled  the  office  of  Judge-Advocate-General.  He  had,  however, 
contested  unsuccessfully  more  than  one  seat,  and  had  been 
active  in  providing  Liberal  candidates  for  various  constituen- 
cies, but  with  very  slight  success  for  the  party  cause. 

That  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  been  able  without  serious 
protest  or  opposition  to  displace  a  capable  and  well-tried  man 
in  favour  of  one  who,  at  the  very  best,  was  unacquainted  with 
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the  proceedings  of  the  previous  six  years,  was  evidence  that  he 
felt  that  the  Government  was  in  a  far  stronger  position  than 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  The  Home  Eule  Bill 
had  altogether  failed  to  produce  those  divisions  in  the  Minis- 
terial ranks  which  the  Unionists  had  anticipated.  Mr.  Balfour 
was  unfairly  as  well  as  unwisely  judged  by  his  followers  for 
refusing,  by  not  taking  advantage  of  all  the  forms  of  procedure, 
to  delay  the  bill,  and  by  a  section  of  the  Conservatives  was 
even  accused  of  being  lukewarm  in  his  opposition,  and  of  not 
dividing  the  House  oftener  during  the  debate  on  the  Address. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Asquith*s  reply  to  Mr.  Eedmond's 
amendment,  and  Lord  Eosebery's  steady  conduct  of  foreign 
policy,  had  rendered  the  more  moderate  section  of  the  Unionists 
less  eager  to  expose,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  the  cohesion 
of  the  Ministerialists.  To  resist  when  resistance  was  of  any 
avail,  to  improve  measures  which  could  not  be  stopped,  and 
above  all  to  impress  upon  the  country  the  idea  that  Conserva- 
tism was  as  equally  opposed  to  reaction  as  to  revolution,  was 
the  policy  to  which  the  more  enlightened  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition adhered.  It  was  Mr.  Balfour's  misfortune,  and  in  no 
sense  his  fault,  that  he  had  to  endeavour  to  content  the  two 
sections  into  which  his  followers  were  divided,  and  to  lead 
them  to  attack  opponents  who  showed  an  unbroken  front. 

Added  to  this,  there  was  the  difficulty  of  attacking  Home 
Bnle  on  its  weakest  point  without  incurring  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency. The  bill  of  1886  had  been  defeated  nominally  on 
account  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  members  from  Westminster. 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  grounds  of  generous  treatment,  and  Mr. 
John  Morley  on  those  of  expediency  in  the  interests  Of  English 
legislation,  were  perhaps  alone  in  standing  by  their  original 
opinions.  The  bulk  of  the  Gladstonians  were  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  retention  of  the  Irish,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  sacri- 
ficed his  own  views  to  the  wishes  of  the  party.  The  new  bill, 
therefore,  altogether  met  the  objections  onginally  raised  by  the 
Liberal  Unionists ;  and  it  was  difl&cult  for  them  with  any  show 
of  sincerity  to  condemn  off-hand  a  plan  which  maintained  the 
principle  of  **  taxation  and  representation.'*  The  new  danger 
of  retaining  members  to  vote  on  subjects  on  which  they  dis- 
claimed responsibility  did  not  at  once  force  itself  on  the  public 
mind. 

Another  cause  of  the  improved  position  of  the  Ministry  was 
to  be  found  in  the  measures  which  they  introduced  in  rapid 
succession  as  soon  as  their  leader's  promise  to  the  Irish  Nation- 
alists had  been  redeemed.  Each  section  of  the  party  was  in 
this  way  assured  that  there  was  at  least  the  apparent  desire 
and  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  give  effect  to 
their  respective  demands.  The  Scotch  and  Welsh  disestab- 
lishers  were  soothed — the  former  by  the  promise  contained 
in  the  Queen's  Speech,  and  the  latter  by  a  Suspensory  Bill ;  to 
the  agricultural  labourers  a  Parish  Councils  Bill  was  offered ; 
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for  the  working  men  more  or  less  imbued  with  the  growing 
taste  for  State  Socialism  an  Employers'  Liability  Bill  was  pre- 
pared ;  and  for  the  temperance  party  which  had  given  strong 
support  to  the  Gladstonians  at  the  elections  a  Local  Option 
Bill  was  brought  in ;  whilst  for  the  party  at  large  a  small 
reform  bill — the  Registration  Bill — was,  under  the  guise  of 
judicial  impartiality,  to  revise  the  voting  lists  and  regulate 
electoral  procedure  in  the  interests  of  the  Radical  Party. 

The  measure  last  named  was  the  first  introduced  (Feb.  20)  after 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  had  been  read  a  first  time.  The  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Mr.  H  Fowler  {Wolverhamp- 
ton),  had  a  good  case  which  he  turned  to  excellent  advantage 
by  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  the  existing  system,  which 
imposed  practically  a  minimum  of  eighteen  months  and  a 
maximum  of  two  years  and  three  months  **  before  a  qualified 
householder  was  able  to  exercise  the  franchise."  Premising 
that  the  measure  was  highly  technical,  involving  many  details, 
he  went  on  to  describe  at  considerable  length  the  machinery 
and  defects  of  the  existing  system  of  registration,  and  finally 
he  stated  to  the  House  the  changes  which  the  Government 
proposed  in  order  to  remedy  those  defects.  It  was  intended  in 
the  first  place  to  abolish  altogether  the  conditions  with  re- 
ference to  rating,  and  the  Government  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  period  of  residence  to  qualify  all  voters,  of 
whatever  description,  should  be  reduced  to  three  months, 
ending  on  June  24  in  every  year.  Further,  successive  occu- 
pations and  different  qualifications  in  the  same  electoral  area 
would  be  sufficient,  but  it  was  not  proposed  to  deal  vnth 
successive  occupations  where  an  elector  had  removed  during 
the  three  months  from  one  electoral  area  to  another.  The 
only  condition  it  was  intended  to  remove  was  that  which 
required  a  lodger  to  send  in  his  claim  to  be  registered.  With 
regard  to  the  machinery,  it  was  provided  that  in  future  the 
registration  of  electors  in  all  its  stages  should  be  entrusted  to  a 
new  class  of  ofl&cials  called  superintendent  registrars  and  dis- 
trict registrars.  A  superintendent  registrar  would  be  appointed 
for  every  Parliamentary  electoral  area,  and  upon  him  would 
devolve  the  duties  discharged  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  and 
by  the  town  clerk  under  the  existing  system  ;  while  the  district 
registrar  would  take  the  place  of  the  present  overseers.  The 
lists  after  being  prepared  by  the  district  registrar  would  be  sent 
to  the  superintendent  registrar,  upon  whom  would  devolve  the 
duty — not  the  option — of  supplying  omissions,  correcting  errors, 
and  dealing  with  claims  and  objections.  Questions  of  law, 
however,  were  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  revising  bar- 
rister, to  whom  any  person  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the 
superintendent  registrar  would  have  the  right  to  appeal.  The 
Government  thought  the  appointment  and  remuneration  of  the 
registrars  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  town  councils  and  the 
coimty  coimcils.     A  clause  had  been  introduced  into  the  bill 
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providing  that  where  a  householder  who  was  registered  in  one 
Parliamentary  area  had  removed  into  another,  and  had  com- 
pleted a  residence  of  three  months  ending  on  December  25,  he 
might  be  transferred  to  the  register  of  the  area  to  which  he 
had  removed.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Fowler  said  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  that  the  bill  should  be  referred 
to  a  Grand  Committee,  representative  of  all  sections  of  the 
House. 

The  measure  was  received  with  general  approval,  although 
some  Conservatives  announced  their  preference  for  six  months' 
residence  instead  of  three  as  a  necessary  qualification,  and 
others  intimated  their  intention  to  resist  any  attempt  to  in- 
crease local  burdens  by  imposing  on  the  rates  the  cost  of 
registration.  An  attempt,  however,  to  .get  the  reading  of 
the  bill  a  second  time  (March  23)  was  foiled  by  the  younger 
members  of  the  Conservative  Party,  who  on  this  occasion  gained 
over  Mr.  Balfour  to  abet  them  on  the  ground  that  it  was  rather 
a  reform  bill  than  a  registration  bill,  and  that  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  peculiar  needs  of  each  locality  it  should  be  referred  to 
a  select  committee  with  power  to  take  evidence.  At  this  point 
the  further  discussion  was  postponed  until  after  Eagter. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
(Glasgow y  Bridgeton),  followed  with  the  outlines  of  a  similar 
measure  ifor  the  northern  kingdom.  In  Scotland,  he  explained, 
there  was  already  a  responsible  oflBcer  for  the  preparation  of 
the  electoral  rolls,  but  the  machinery  was  expensive  and  some- 
what antiquated.  The  qualifying  period  as  in  England  was  to 
be  reduced  to  three  months,  and  a  person  who  had  qualified 
before  September  3  of  any  year,  and  had  subsequently  removed 
to  another  and  distant  constituency,  might  at  the  expiration  of 
three  months'  residency,  before  March  31,  apply  to  the  sheriff 
to  have  his  name  as  a  voter  transferred  from  the  old  to  the 
new  constituency.  Another  novel  feature  of  the  Scotch  mea- 
sure was  to  do  away  with  the  obligation  of  the  payment  of 
rates  as  a  qualification  for  the  franchise.  The  bill  for  Scotland 
provoked  even  less  discussion  than  that  for  England,  and  both 
were  happily  launched  and  read  a  first  time. 

The  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Asquith,  Q.C.  {Fife,  E.),  then 
came  forward  to  iliove  the  second  reading  of  the  Employers' 
Liability  Bill,  and  in  so  doing  traced  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  common  employment  round  which  the  controversy  now 
raged,  and  said  it  was  clear  that  some  modification  must  be 
made  in  the  law,  as  the  Act  of  1880  had  given  rise  to  much 
litigation  and  to  a  serious  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men. Proceeding  to  call  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the 
present  measure,  he  stated,  amid  cheers,  that  it  abolished 
altogether  the  doctrine  of  common  employpcient.  To  state 
the  matter  briefly,  the  principle  upon  which  the  bill  was 
founded  was  that,  where  a  person  for  his  own  profit  set  in 
motion  agencies  involving  risk  to  others,  he  ought  to  be  civilly 
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responsible  for  the  consequences.  When  the  bill  passed  an 
employer  would  still  be  at  liberty  to  raise  the  defence  of 
contributory  negligence,  while,  with  reference  to  the  defence 
of  acquiescence  expressed  in  the  legal  maxim  Volenti  non  fit 
injuria,  and  in  view  of  recent  decisions  in  the  courts  on  the 
subject,  a  clause  was  introduced  similar  to  that  in  the  Act  of 
1880.  After  making  most  careful  inquiries  the  Government 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  future  a  general 
prospective  agreement  by  a  workman  to  contract  himself  out 
of  his  statutory  rights  ought  to  be  prohibited.  If  the  House 
believed  that  the  remedy  given  by  the  Act  was  required  by 
justice  and  public  policy  it  was  only  proper  to  make  the  rights 
of  the  workmen  inalienable  and  indefeasible.  If,  however,  a 
workman  obtained  damages  under  the  statute,  the  employer 
would  be  entitled  to  have  the  sum  to  which  the  workman 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  out  of  a  mutual  insurance  fund, 
in  the  event  of  such  a  fund  existing,  to  which  both  the  work- 
man and  the  employer  had  contributed.  Then  there  was  a 
new  definition  of  the  word  **  workman  **  so  as  to  include 
seamen  in  British  ships,  and,  finally,  the  bill  greatly  simplified 
the  procedure  by  means  of  which  the  workman  could  pursue 
his  legal  remedy. 

The  bill,  although  dealing  in  a  fair  spirit  with  many  grievances, 
admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  real,  was  not  allowed  to  pass  un- 
challenged. Mr.  J.  Chamberlain  (Birmingham,  W.),  with  a 
keen  sense  of  the  value  of  the  workmen's  vote,  was  not  going 
to  allow  the  Government  the  credit  of  being  their  only  firiend. 
The  points  really  at  issue  between  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain were  the  abolition  of  the  doctrine  of  common  employment, 
and  the  exclusion  of  compensation  in  cases  where  the  workman 
had  neglected  to  warn  his  employer.  Mr.  Chamberlain  therefore 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  no  alteration  of  the  law 
relating  to  employers'  liability  would  be  final  or  satisfactory 
which  did  not  provide  compensation  to  workmen  for  all  injuries 
sustained  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  employment,  and  not 
caused  by  their  own  acts  or  default.  He  objected  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Government  because  they  would  not  settle  on 
lines  broad  and  simple  a  long-standing  controversy,  and  would 
fail  to  place  the  law  on  a  logical  footing.  The  new  law  would 
produce  a  new  crop  of  anomalies,  and  would  give  rise  to  difii- 
culties  more  serious  than  those  with  which  we  had  hitherto 
had  to  deal. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  House  was  obviously  in  favour 
of  the  principle  of  the  Government  measure,  recognising  that 
the  points  at  issue  might  be  more  advantageously  discussed  in 
Committee.  The  young  Conservative  Party,  however,  saw  an 
opportunity  for  delaying  Government  business,  and,  notwith- 
standing an  effort  to  get  the  second  reading  agreed  to,  the 
debate  in  accordance  with  the  twelve  o'clock  rule  had  to  be 
adjourned,  and  was  not  resumed  imtil  a  month  later  (Marck 
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24).  By  this  time  the  opposition  to  it  had  widened  out,  and  a 
renewed  and  prolonged  discussion  ensued ;  and  a  prima  facie 
case  was  fairly  made  out  that,  in  the  case  of  certain  railway 
servants  and  others,  this  bill  was  an  infringement  of  the  perfect 
law  of  liberty  which  some  Liberals  still  held  to  be  of  higher 
authority  than  the^^^  of  State  Socialism. 

The  next  important  measure  proposed  by  the  Government 
was  a  short  bill  consisting  of  only  one  clause — **  to  prevent  for 
a  limited  time  the  creation  of  new  interests  in  Church  of 
England  bishoprics,  dignities  and  benefices  in  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire." By  dint  of  more  urgent  insistence,  by  partially 
veiled  threats  of  secession,  and  other  means,  the  Welsh  dis- 
establishment party  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  practical 
recognition  of  their  demands  before  their  Scotch  brethren, 
although  equal  relief  had  been  promised  to  both  in  the  Queen's 
Speech.  The  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Asquith,  Q.C.  {East  Fife), 
in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  (Feb.  23)  admitted  at 
the  outset  that  his  bill  was  **  a  first  step  towards  the  disestab- 
lishment and  disendowment  of  the  Church  in  Wales,"  and  he 
justified  its  introduction  as  the  outcome  of  the  policy  of  the 
Liberal  Party  at  the  general  election.  But  the  Government 
could  not  hope  to  carry  a  **  complicated  and  detailed  Disestab- 
lishment Bill "  this  session,  and,  therefore,  as  their  obUgation 
would  not  be  met  by  giving  a  merely  formal  assent  to  aii 
abstract  resolution,  a  Suspensory  Bill  was  necessary.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  brought  in  his  Irish  Church  resolution  in  1868 
he  was  not  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  but  only  leader  of  the 
Opposition ;  but  now  that  he  was  Prime  Minister  it  would 
obviously  be  a  **mere  waste  of  time"  to  begin  with  a  resolu- 
tion. Patronage  would  not  be  touched  by  the  present  bill, 
which  was  a  bill  of  only  a  single  clause,  and  which  did  not 
prohibit  fresh  appointments,  but  only  provided  that  in  all  such 
appointments  the  emoluments  of  the  ofl&ce  to  be  held  by  the 
new  incumbents  would  be  **  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  Parlia- 
ment," so  that  there  would  be  no  future  claims  for  compensa- 
tion arising  out  of  them.  He  declined  to  discuss  the  '*  abstract 
q^uestion  of  disestablishment,"  or  **  the  moral  and  constitutional 
right  of  Parliament  to  appropriate  to  national  uses  national 
property  which  had  been  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  by  members 
of  a  particular  religious  community,"  for  those  questions  were 
conclusively  settled  in  1869,  when  the  Irish  Church  was  disestab- 
lished. He  therefore  protested  in  advance  against  objections 
from  *'  belated  controversialists  who  talked  of  plunder  and 
sacrilege,"  and  declared  that  **such  expressions  should  be 
banished  to  some  museum  of  political  antiquities."  When  he 
maintained  that  the  Church  in  Wales  was  in  **  a  very  small 
minority,"  there  were  emphatic  protests  and  denials  from  the 
Opposition,  and  he  made  much  of  the  fact  that  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  now  returned  thirty-one  members  pledged  to 
disestablishment,  and  only  three  who  were  against  it.     This 
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being  denied,  and  the  counter-assertion  made  that  the  Welsh 
majority  was  returned  **  on  Home  Eule,**  he  read  a  passage 
from  Lord  Salisbury  declaring  that  it  was  disestablishment  and 
not  Home  Eule  which  had  resulted  in  the  return  of  so  many 
Welsh  Gladstonian  members.  Mr.  Asquith  went  on  to  contend 
that  the  Welsh  national  sentiment  against  the  Church  was  a 
**  culminating  and  continuous'*  one,  which  had  been  going 
on  ever  since  1868,  and  that  it  had  progressed  marvellously, 
despite  the  fact  that  at  the  outset  the  Church  had  all  the 
material  advantages  and  resources  on  her  side,  with  wealthy 
endowments  and  a  most  valuable  weapon  in  the  increased  zeal 
and  devotion  of  her  ministers.  Yet  she  had  been  worsted. 
If  to  favour  disestabUshment  »was  **  separatism,"  he  avowed 
himself  a  separatist,  but  claimed  to  have  in  his  company  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  admitted  that  if  the  people  of 
Scotland  wished  for  disestablishment  they  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  have  it.  He  denied  that  the  Enghsh  Church  would  suflfer, 
and  **  vindicated  "  her  against  the  faint-heartedness  of  her  own 
adherents.  He  declared  himself  to  be  a  better  friend  to  her 
than  her  own  people,  and  urged  that  she  had  always  greatly 
prospered  in  those  countries  where  she  had  no  estabhshment  at 
all  at  her  back.  He  believed  the  Cfcurch  would  be  strengthened, 
not  weakened,  and  made  more  instead  of  less  influential  as  a 
moral  and  regenerating  force  when  she  could  **  step  down  from 
the  position  of  invidious  ascendancy,  cast  aside  the  encumbering 
traditions  of  her  own  political  past,  and  descend  into  the 
common  arena  where  she  could  meet  her  rivals  on  level  ground 
and  on  equal  terms,  to  contend  with  them  for  the  spiritual 
advancement  of  Wales.'* 

Sir  John  Gorst  (Cambridge  Univ,)  moved  the  rejection  of 
the  bill  in  a  long  speech,  which  excited  little  enthusiasm  among 
his  own  supporters,  on  the  grounds  that  the  Church  had  been 
most  useful  to  the  people  of  Wales ;  that  suspension  was  far 
worse  than  disestablishment,  by  stopping  existing  life  without 
stimulating  fresh  life  in  the  other  direction ;  and  that  what 
was  called  the  **  national  sentiment  of  Wales  *'  was  a  different 
sentiment  from  English  Nonconformity,  perverted  and  tran- 
sient, and  actuated  by  hostility  to  the  Church.  Lord  Eandolph 
Churchill  (Paddington,  N.),  however,  before  the  close  of  the 
evening,  infused  into  the  debate  fire  and  spirit  which  had  been 
greatly  lacking  in  the  speeches  of  the  supporters  and  opponents 
of  the  measure.  He  taunted  Mr.  Asquith  with  having  admitted 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  got  his  majority  in  Wales,  not  for 
Home  Eule,  but  for  disestablishment,  dismissing  him  to  **his 
own  musemn  of  political  antiquities  **  to  discover  the  views 
of  his  own  chief,  who  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  Church 
twenty  years  previously  had  distinctly  separated  the  case  of 
Wales  from  that  of  Ireland,  and  had  said  that  it  was  **  prac- 
tically impossible*'  to  separate  the  case  of  Wales  from  that  of 
England.     Lord  E.  Churchill  next  enlarged  on  the  **  cruel  and 
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unjust  *'  nature  of  the  proposal  of  the  Government,  which 
virtually  asked  Parliament  to  give  a  pledge  for  the  future 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Church  in  Wales 
without  any  inquiry,  without  knowing  in  the  least  degree  how 
the  Welsh  Church  was  going  to  be  dealt  with,  and  with  no 
information  as  to  the  position  of  the  Church  or  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  The  position  was  one  whereby,  even  if  dis- 
establishment was  not  carried  out,  the  Church  in  Wales  should 
be  gradually  starved,  and  virtually  killed  by  inches.  What 
Government  did  they  expect  to  be  in  office  next  year,  and  if 
they  were  not  quite  sure  on  this  point,  was  it  right,  politically 
or  morally,  to  take  such  a  step  as  this  ?  If  any  long  period 
elapsed  after  the  passage  of  this  bill  vnthout  disestablishment 
following,  and  men  were  found  unvnlling  to  enter  the  ministry 
of  a  Church  whose  future  was  so  uncertain,  the  result  would 
be  that  no  marriages  or  burials  could  take  place,  and  all  the 
ministrations  of  the  sacraments  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  be  arrested.  After  commenting  on 
the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  Church  in  Wales  in  recent 
years,  he  declared  the  object  of  the  Government  in  the  course 
they  were  pursuing  to  be,  not  **  plunder  '* — that  was  merely 
**  the  local  motive  " — but  to  secure  votes  for  Home  Eule.  For 
their  Irish  policy  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  were  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  anything,  to  abandon  all  former  opinions, 
and  to  violate  all  former  pledges.  Nothing  was  to  be  spared — 
**  certainly  never  such  a  trifle  as  the  Established  Church  in 
Wales."  The  right  hon.  gentleman's  one  cry  was :  "Votes! 
votes  !  votes  !  '*  Was  this  the  way  to  carry  on  the  Government 
— one  day  at  the  mercy  of  the  Irish  members,  another  at  the 
mercy  of  the  members  from  Wales,  and  a  third  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Scotch  members  ?  It  was  a  Government  carried  on  on 
principles  **  more  suited  to  a  Whitechapel  auction  than  to  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  State.'*  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Tory 
Party  to  make  clear  to  the  country  the  iniquitous  nature  of 
the  **  politically  infamous  aims  **  which  the  Government  had 
in  view,  and  the  resources  on  which  they  relied  for  carrying 
them  out. 

It  was  not  likely  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  remain  silent 
under  imputations  so  grave,  or  that  he  could  altogether  restrain 
the  resentment  they  aroused.  In  a  speech  in  which  he  gave 
more  than  usual  signs  of  a  ruffled  temper,  Mr.  Gladstone  declared 
the  **  aims  and  resources  "  of  the  Government  to  consist  in  an 
endeavour  to  redeem  their  pledges ;  and  he  avowed  himself 
"  not  ashamed  '*  of  either  Home  Eule  or  disestablishment,  and 
quite  willing  to  obtain  votes  for  both.  At  the  same  time  he 
did  his  utmost  to  minimise  the  bill,  and  admitted  that  his  own 
support  of  disestabhshment  in  Wales  was  recent,  because  the 
Parliamentary  representation  of  the  country  had  only  recently 
shown  itself  favourable  to  that  course.  The  bill  was  then  read 
a  first  time  by  301  to  245  votes — Mr.  Chamberlain  and  more 
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than  a  score  of  Liberal  Unionists   abstaining — and  was  not 
again  heard  of  for  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Government  to  satisfy  all  sections  of  its 
,  supporters  was  next  displayed  in  the  introduction  of  a  Local 
Option  Bill  to  establish  local  control  over  the  traflfic  in  liquors. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  SirWm.  Harcourt  (Derby), 
in  a  turgid  and  tawdry  speech,  little  suited  to  a  Parliamentary 
audience,  depicted  the  results  of  drink  and  intemperance,  not 
through  the  fault  of  the  people,  but  of  the  legislature,  from 
which  the  drink  traffic  sprang  as  "  a  regulated  monopoly  created 
by  law."  In  a  more  business-like  tone,  he  then  went  on  to 
explain  the  means  by  which  Parliament  might  successfully 
interfere  with  this  traffic.  The  Government  bill  was  not  to  be 
a  licensing  bill  with  complicated  licensing  machinery,  but  was 
designed  to  control  the  liquor  traffic  by  popular  control  in  the 
shape  of  a  direct  veto  of  the  inhabitants.  In  any  area  (which 
was  to  be  the  parish  in  rural  districts,  the  borough  in  small 
boroughs  where  there  were  no  wards,  the  ward  in  larger 
boroughs,  and  the  sanitary  district  or  ward  in  London),  one- 
tenth  of  the  registered  municipal  electors  might  address  a 
requisition  to  the  authority  asking  for  a  poll  against  the  issuing 
or  renewing  of  licences,  and  a  poll  must  be  granted.  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  persons  actually  voting  resolved  the  question  in 
the  affirmative,  no  licence  was  to  be  granted  or  renewed  within 
the  area,  and  no  further  poll  on  the  subject  would  be  taken  for 
a  period  of  three  j^ears.  The  bill  applied  to  Scotland  but  not 
to  Ireland,  where  **  the  people  might  wish  to  settle  the  question 
for  themselves."  The  polls  were  to  be  managed  on  the  most 
economical  principles,  and  all  expenditure  for  canvassing  and 
the  like  would  be  strictly  prohibited.  The  bill,  however,  did 
not  aim  at  interfering  with  the  consumption  of  liquor  in  pri- 
vate houses  or  in  places  open  for  the  consumption  of  food, 
and,  therefore,  railway  refreshment  rooms,  inns,  or  hotels  in 
the  case  of  travellers  or  lodgers,  and  eating-houses  would  be 
exempted  from  the  bill,  but  with  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
50Z.  and  forfeiture  of  the  licence  if  the  privilege  thus  given  was 
abused — the  object  of  the  bill  being  not  to  interfere  with 
reasonable  requirements,  but  only  to  carry  on  a  crusade  against 
**  the  bar,  the  gin  palace,  the  taproom,  and  the  beerhouse." 
There  was  to  be  no  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  disestab- 
lished liquor  dealers,  neither  Parliament  nor  the  licensing 
magistrates  having  ever  recognised  any  right  to  such  a  thing, 
but  there  would  be  a  **  time-compensation  *' — in  other  words, 
due  notice  would  be  given  to  the  publicans  of  the  fate  hanging 
over  their  heads,  and  for  this  purpose  provision  was  made  that 
the  veto,  however  soon  it  might  be  passed  in  any  locality, 
would  not  take  effect  until  three  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
bill.  Finally,  the  bill  dealt  with  Sunday  closing ;  but  recog- 
nising the  fact  that  this  stood  on  a  different  footing  from  total 
prohibition,  it  provided  that  a  simple  majority  should  suffice 
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to  authorise  Sunday  closing,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
postponement  of  its  operations — it  would  take  effect  as  soon  as 
passed  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  ratepayers.  In  the  subsequent 
discussion  many  divergent  views  were  put  forward.  The  reU- 
gious  party  expressed  approval  of  the  bill,  tempered  by  regrets 
that  Sunday  closing  was  not  to  be  made  universally  compulsory, 
while  two  temperance  advocates — Mr.  Tritton  {Norwood)  and 
Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell  (Tyrone,  S.) — failed  to  see  any  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question  in  the  measure.  After  a  promise  from 
Mr.  Goschen  that  the  proposal  would  be  sharply  criticised, 
though  in  no  party  spirit,  the  bill  was  brought  in  and  read 
a  first  time  without  a  division.  In  addition  to  the  bills  de- 
scribed in  detail,  the  Government  found  their  programme 
incomplete  without  promising  to  deal  with  the  inequality  of 
rating  in  the  metropolis  (Feb.  24),  to  support  private  members* 
measures  for  enfranchising  places  of  worship  (Feb.  22),  pro- 
viding a  better  supply  of  workmen's  trains  (Feb.  22),  and  to 
increase  the  vote  for  the  cost  of  superannuating  elementary 
school  teachers  (Feb.  24). 

A  week  later  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
brought  forward  (March  2)  a  far  more  extensive  measure  **  for 
establishing  a  system  of  retail  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor."  He 
explained  at  considerable  length  and  with  great  clearness  the 
object  he  had  in  view,  and  the  means  by  which  he  proposed  to 
carry  it  out.  The  system  he  proposed  to  set  up  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the  Lords*  Committee  on 
Intemperance  which  sat  in  1878,  that  legal  facilities  should  be 
given  for  the  local  adoption  of  the  Gothenburg  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's schemes,  or  some  modification  of  them.  He  contended 
that  some  serious  reform  was  necessary,  seeing  that  one-eighth 
of  the  wages  of  the  working  classes  were  said  to  be  spent  in 
drink,  but  he  pointed  out  that  the  people  required  to  be  enter- 
tained. He  gave  a  history  and  description  of  the  well-known 
Gothenburg  system,  which  simply  set  up  a  limited  liability 
company  to  sell  drink  for  the  public  under  the  control  of  the 
pubhc,  all  surjdus  profits,  after  the  payment  of  a  moderate 
interest,  being  devoted  to  the  public  welfare.  He  cited  a  great 
mass  of  testimony  m  proof  of  the  advantages  which  had  accrued 
to  Sweden  and  Norway  through  the  adoption  of  the  Gothenburg 
system,  and  he  showed  that  it  had  been  applied  to  the  canteens 
of  our  army  with  conspicuous  success.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
describe  the  provisions  of  his  own  measure,  which,,  if  passed, 
could  be  adopted  in  any  locality  on  the  vote  of  a  simple  majority 
of  those  enjoying  the  local  government  franchise,  which  would 
include  women.  Ten  voters  would  be  able  to  demand  a  plebi- 
scite, and  if  it  were  decided  to  apply  the  bill,  ten  qualified 
persons  might  form  a  company  whose  articles  of  association 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  one- 
third  of  the  directors  must  belong  to,  or  be  nominated  by,  the 
local   authority,   which   would   also   appoint   one   of  the   two 
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auditors.  Existing  licensed  victuallers  would  have  their  in- 
terests considered  by  the  arrangement  that  the  bill  could  not 
be  enforced  anywhere  until  five  years  after  its  passage  into  law. 
There  would  be  compulsory  powers  on  both  sides  to  buy  out  or 
to  insist  on  being  bought  out  by  arbitration.  When  the  bill 
was  in  operation  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
licences  to  a  maximum  proportion  of  one  to  a  thousand  inhabit- 
ants in  towns,  and  one  to  six  hundred  in  the  country.  All 
licences  issued  by  justices  would  be  included,  so  as  to  make 
the  control  as  complete  as  possible,  and  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  bring  private  clubs  within  the  scope  of  the  bill  by 
registration.  The  company's  interest  would  be  limited  to  6 
per  cent,  on  the  capital,  and  the  surplus  profits,  after  trans- 
ferring one-third  to  a  reserve  fund,  would  be  applied  to  public 
purposes  not  directly  met  by  rates,  such  as  open  spaces,  public 
libraries  and  museums,  hospitals,  old-age  pensions,  or  other 
objects  of  a  pubUc  and  charitable  nature.  Tea  or  coffee  houses, 
reading-rooms,  libraries,  working  men's  waiting-rooms,  or  other 
conveniences  for  the  amusement,  recreation,  or  instruction  of 
the  customers  would  be  estabUshed  in  connection  with  the 
company's  premises.  The  managers,  many  of  whom  would  no 
doubt  be  disestablished  licensed  victuallers,  would  have  their 
interest  based  upon  the  sale  of  non-alcoholic  beverages,  for  they 
would  be  paid  partly  by  a  fixed  salary,  and  partly  by  a  bonus 
upon  the  sale  of  those  refreshments.  No  credit  would  be  given, 
rules  would  be  laid  down  to  ensure  that  children  and  young 
persons  should  not  be  served,  and  careful  precautions  would 
be  taken  against  adulteration.  In  the  subsequent  discussion 
which  took  place  upon  it  the  bill  was  supported  by  Lord 
Thring,  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  reserving  his  opinion  until 
he  had  considered  the  matter.  The  subsequent  course  of  the 
bill  was  not  so  peaceful  as  its  first  appearance  presaged.  On 
the  motion  of  the  second  reading  (June  6)  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  evidence  as  to  the  working 
of  the  Gothenburg  system  was  so  conflicting  that  it  was  difficult 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  success  or  other^wise,  and  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
A  similar  fate  befell  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  (March  24)  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Society,  to  reform  the  law  relating  to  liquoT  licences. 
Dr.  Temple  explained  that  unlike  the  Local  Control  Bill  of 
the  Government,  or  the  measure  introduced  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  which  were  in  the  nature  of  experiments,  the  bill  he 
presented  sought  to  deal  with  the  question  as  a  whole,  and  not 
with  merely  a  part  of  it.  There  were  too  many  public-houses 
in  existence,  and  the  bill  sought  to  reduce  their  number,  not 
by  a  direct  vote  of  the  population — a  plan  to  which  there  were 
obvious  objections — but  by  establishing  a  licensing  board, 
which  for  five  years  should  exercise  the  powers  of  the  existing 
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licensing  maopistrates,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  the 
number  of  public-houses  should  be  fixed  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  As  to  compensation,  the  Bishop  of  London  held 
that  the  owners  should — and  probably  would — provide  a  system 
of  insurance  amongst  themselves  to  compensate  those  publicans 
whose  licences  were  extinguished.  On  moving  the  second  read- 
ing (May  12),  the  bishop  found  considerable  support  of  its 
principle,  but  a  general  hesitation  as  to  its  practical  working. 
The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  frankly  opposed  the  bill,  and  Lord 
Kimberley,  whilst  approving  of  the  idea  of  popular  control,  was 
unable  to  consent  to  the  proposal  of  compensation.  In  presence 
of  this  opposition,  the  Bishop  of  London  consented  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  motion  without  a  division. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  another  similar  but  more  restricted 
measure — the  Liquor  Traffic  Local  Veto  (Wales)  Bill — ^intro- 
duced by  a  private  member,  enjoyed,  however,  a  longer,  if  not 
more  prosperous  course  than  the  Government  bill.  Major 
Jones  (Carmarthen  Dist.)  moved  the  second  reading  (March  15), 
and  in  view  of  the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  Government 
Liquor  Traffic  (Local  Control)  Bill,  and  of  the  possibility  that 
they  might  be  induced  to  drop  that  measure  and  to  take  up  the 
Welsh  bill  instead,  considerable  interest  attached  to  the  fate  of 
the  bill.  Major  Jones'  bill  proposed  to  allow  a  poll  to  be  taken 
of  the  ratepayers  of  any  town  or  district  to  decide,  first,  in  respect 
of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  with  power  to  prohibit  it  by 
a  two-thirds  vote ;  secondly,  in  respect  of  reducing  the  number 
of  licences  by  a  simple  majority;  and,  thirdly,  in  respect  of 
determining,  also  by  a  simple  majority,  that  no  new  licences 
should  be  granted.  The  debate  which  took  place  was  long  and 
prosy,  and  contained  absolutely  nothing  new,  the  whole  subject 
having  been  threshed  out  over  and  over  again.  Sir  William 
Marriott  {Brighton)  attacked  the  measure  because  it  contained 
no  provision  for  compensating  the  disestablished  publicans,  and 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  bill — a  line  which  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Opposition  leaders,  but  the  Government,  on  the 
other  hand,  declared  themselves,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir  Wm.  Harcourt),  in  favour  of 
the  bill,  because,  though  it  differed  from  their  own  measure,  it 
affirmed  the  principle  of  local  option.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
support  the  amendment,  because,  in  his  opinion,  the  people  of 
this  country  were  as  strongly  opposed  as  ever  to  the  principle 
of  compensation  that  had  been  set  up  in  1888.  Sir  William 
Marriott's  amendment  was  negatived  by  281  to  246,  and  the 
bill  was  read  a  second  time ;  and  on  the  following  day  (March 
16)  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  its  first  clause,  but  at  this 
point  progress  was  reported,  and  the  bill  disappeared  from  sight. 

In  the  unusually  brief  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
opening  of  the  session  and  the  practical  assumption  of  the 
whole  time  of  the  House  for  Government  business,  one  or  two 
debates — altogether  academic — were  raised  by  private  members. 
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Mr.  'Kimher  (Wandsworth) y  in  anticipation  of  the  Ministerial 
Eegistration  Bill,  called  attention  (Feb.  21)  to  the  disparities 
existing  in  the  representation  of  certain  constituencies,  and 
moved  for  an  inquiry  by  committee  on  commission.  He  con- 
tended that  these  disparities  were  of  such  a  nature  and  extent 
as  to  involve  the  danger  of  the  will  of  the  nation  being  mis- 
represented, and  possibly  controverted,  bjr  the  decisions  of  the 
House  of  Conmions  as  at  present  constituted.  Entering  into 
an  examination  of  the  statistics,  he  pointed  out  that  in  round 
numbers  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  38,000,000  people, 
and  6,200,000  voters  who  returned  670  members  to  Parliament. 
This  gave  an  average  of  56,000  of  the  population  represented 
by  a  member,  and  an  average  of  9,300  voters  to  every  member. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  so  far  from  an  average  number  of 
56,000  people  having  a  member,  there  were  55  members  who 
represented  over  80,000  of  the  population,  while  there  were  18 
members  who  represented  fewer  than  20,000.  The  numbers 
of  the  population  represented  by  a  member  ranged  from  163,000 
to  13,300.  If  these  disparities  were  removed  England  would, 
according  to  the  proper  ratio,  have  488  members  instead  of 
465,  as  at  present ;  Wales  would  have  28  instead  of  30 ;  Scot- 
land would  have  71  instead  of  72 ;  and  Ireland  would  have  only 
88  instead  of  103.  In  such  circumstances,  the  party  now  in 
power,  instead  of  having  a  majority  of  40,  might  have  been  in 
a  minority  of  six.  These  iBgures.  Mr.  Kimber  urged,  showed 
the  desirability  of  at  once  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 
subject,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  obvious  disparities 
existing  in  our  system  of  Parliamentary  representation. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  {Forest  of  Dean),  to  whose  skill  and  tact 
the  passing  of  the  Eedistribution  Bill  of  1884  was  largely  due, 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  while  deprecating  the 
reference  of  the  subject  of  redistribution  of  seats  to  a  committee 
or  commission,  the  House  was  of  opinion  that  the  great  dis- 
crepancies in  electoral  power  which  still  existed  between  con- 
stituencies deserved  the  attention  of  her  Majesty's  Government, 
with  a  view  to  legislation  in  a  future  session  if  general  agreement 
could  be  arrived  at.  He  believed  that  in  England  the  local 
anomalies  were  greater  than  those  in  Ireland.  In  1884  the 
Conservative  Party  agreed  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  reduction 
in  the  Irish  representation  it  should  be  from  103  to  100,  and 
this  would  be  a  most  insignilBcant  change.  The  great  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  a  redistribution  of  seats  was  the  different  scale 
of  representation  as  between  counties  and  boroughs,  and  there 
could  be  no  real  equality  without  adopting  a  completely  revolu- 
tionary scheme — either  personal  and  proportional  representation, 
or  else  equal  electoral  districts.  The  first  of  these  schemes  had 
been  already  rejected  by  the  House,  and  he  did  not  think  a 
proposal  to  establish  equal  electoral  districts  would  be  popular 
in  the  country.  In  his  opinion  the  question  of  redistribution 
could  never  be  settled  unless  an  understandii;ig  were  arrived  at 
between  members  of  both  political  parties. 
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The  Government  were  not  anxious  to  show  a  preference  for 
either  plan — one  committing  them  to  the  results  of  an  inquiry 
which  might  seriously  disturb,  in  favour  of  their  opponents,  the 
existing  constituencies,  whilst  the  other  would  have  pledged 
them  to  undertake  legislation  on  a  question  which  bristled  as  much 
with  personal  as  with  poUtical  questions.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt  {Derby),  was  therefore  put  forward 
to  deprecate  action  in  either  sense.  Admitting  that  great  dis- 
parities existed  in  the  representation  of  both  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  especially  of  London,  he  believed  that  before  long, 
and  sooner  rather  than  later,  there  must  be  another  Eedistribu- 
tion  Bill.  Matters  of  this  kind  were,  however,  settled  by  a 
sort  of  balance  of  poUtical  forces  in  the  country.  As  the  hon. 
member  who  brought  this  subject  forward  had  attained  his 
object  of  submitting  the  facts  to  the  House,  he  would  probably 
not  press  the  motion  to  a  division.  For  his  own  part,  he  was 
certain  that  before  many  years  were  over  the  Government, 
whatever  political  party  might  be  in  ofl&ce,  must  deal  with  this 
subject,  not  with  a  view  to  obtain  absolute  sjrmmetry,  but  in 
order  to  procure  a  common-sense  adjustment,  so  as  to  avoid 
unfairness  in  the  representation. 

With  this  vague  assurance  the  House  seemed  content,  and 
both  the  resolution  and  amendment  were  withdrawn,  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  alike  recognising  that  having  progressed  so 
far  in  the  direction  of  electoral  districts,  such  glanng  anomalies 
as  Mr.  Kimber  had  pointed  out  could  not  long  survive ;  whilst 
both  sides  were  equally  averse  to  a  system  which  might  sweep 
away  the  special  characteristics  which  the  existing  system  of 
electoral  districts  ensured. 

The  other  discussion  was  on  the  apparently  inexhaustible 
theme  of  bimetallism,  a  question  which  caused  schism  amongst 
both  parties,  and  brought  into  apparent  agreement  politicians 
of  the  most  opposite  opinions  on  all  other  points.  The  subject 
was  introduced  (Feb.  28)  by  Sir  H.  Meysey-Thompson.(Hawd5- 
worth),  who  moved  a  resolution  urging,  in  view  of  the  growing 
divergence  of  value  between  gold  and  silver,  and  the  serious 
evils  resulting  therefrom,  that  the  Government  should  use  its 
utmost  influence  to  procure  the  reassembling  of  the  Monetary 
Conference,  and  to  impress  upon  our  representatives  the  im- 
mediate necessity  of  finding  some  effective  remedy  in  concert 
with  other  nations.  He  denied  that  the  question  was  a  party  one, 
or  had  any  connection  with  protection,  and  he  defined  bimetal- 
lism to  mean  simply  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
world  should  have  exactly  the  same  laws  with  regard  to  their 
gold  and  silver  money.  He  explained  that  more  than  half  the 
population  of  the  world  were  silver-using  people,  and  he  con- 
tended that  it  was  to  the  silver-using  countries  that  we  must 
look  more  and  more  for  our  trade  and  for  an  outlet  for  our 
manufactures.  Gold  had  been  rendered  artificially  scarce,  and 
prices  had  been  artificially  depressed  with  disastrous  results  to 
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agricultural  and  manufacturing  production.  Gold  had  appre- 
ciated to  such  an  extent  that  the  same  commodities  which 
could  be  bought  for  lOOZ.  between  1865  and  1870  now  cost  only 
66Z.,  so  that  the  value  of  gold  had  gone  up  50  per  cent.  The 
other  great  Powers,  he  contended,  were  wilhng  to  assent  to 
bimetallism,  but  could  not  do  so  without  the  concurrence  of 
England,  and  England  refused  to  move  in  the  matter.  The 
result  was  that  India  in  particular  suffered  most  heavily,  for 
she  had  to  pay  15,000,000Z.  a  year  to  England,  and,  having  only 
a  silver  currency,  had  to  pay  50  per  cent,  more  than  she  ought, 
while  England,  instead  of  getting  her  '*  pound  of  flesh,'*  got  a 
pound  and  a  half,  and  would  probably  soon  be  getting  two 
pounds,  as  the  rupee,  nominally  worth  25.,  was  now  only  worth 
l5.  3d.y  would  soon  be  worth  only  Is,,  and  might  indeed  even 
drop  to  the  value  of  9d.  There  was  only  one  of  two  remedies 
for  this  state  of  things — either  bimetallism  or  closing  the 
Indian  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver ;  but  the  latter  was  out 
of  the  question,  since  it  would  reduce  all  silver  to  its  uncoined 
value. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  in  view  of  the  constant 
demand  upon  his  strength  and  attention  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
have  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  rest  which  a  private  member's 
motion  offered.  But  this  was  not  the  view  of  the  octogenarian 
Premier,  for  as  soon  as  the  motion  had  been  seconded  by  one 
of  his  own  party,  Mr.  S.  Montagu  (Whitechapet) ,  a  financial 
authority  of  great  ability,  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  to  reply,  and 
spent  nearly  an  hour  in  attacking  with  quite  his  old  vigour 
the  pernicious  heresy  which  was  being  propounded.  He  wanted 
to  know  why  the  author  of  the  resolution  had  failed  to  propose 
any  definite  plan  for  adoption,  and  laughed  at  the  "  ridiculous 
position  '*  in  which  Parliament  would  be  placed  if  it  sent  dele- 
gates to  Brussels  on  **  a  fool's  errand "  without  telUng  them 
what  they  were  to  do.  He  denied  that  any  of  the  great  Powers 
had  committed  themselves  to  bimetallism,  and  urged  amid  the 
laughter  of  the  House  that  "  though  one  man  could  take  a  horse 
to  the  water,  not  twenty  men  could  make  him  drink."  The 
author  of  the  resolution  seemed  to  anticipate  **  the  re-entry  of 
the  human  race  into  the  Garden  of  Eden,"  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  thought  that  by  bimetallism  they  were  likely  to  '*  fall 
even  below  their  original  destiny,  and  to  get  down  into  some 
other  regions  which  it  would  not  be  prudent  or  politic  to 
name."  He  denied  that  trade  had  done  so  very  badly  since 
1873,  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  whereas  in  1887  the  cotton 
trade  amounted  to  1,100,000,000Z.  sterling,  it  amounted  in  1891 
to  1,800,000,000Z.  The  best  standard  of  value  he  maintained  to 
be  gold,  because  it  was  the  least  variable,  and  he  drew  largely 
upon  a  copious  memory  for  historical  fact  and  illustration  to 
show  that  the  stability  of  gold  had  successfully  withstood  the 
severest  and  most  tremendous  strains.  On  the  other  hand, 
silver  had  greatly  fluctuated,  and  it  was  predicted  that  it  would 
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fluctuate  still  more,  so  that  he  saw  no  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
associating  silver  with  gold  as  a  standard.  If,  as  the  bimetal- 
lists  suggested,  a  ratio  were  to  be  fixed  by  law  on  a  particular 
day,  we  should  be  obliged  to  change  the  ratio  again  and  again, 
and  we  ought  to  think  once,  twice,  and  thrice  before  we  took 
any  step  that  might  endanger  the  stability  of  our  great  financial 
fabric  which  had  been  built  up  within  the  last  half-century. 
Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  a  brilliant  and  effective  speech  with 
the  prophecy  that  if  we  adopted  bimetallism  to  our  own  dis- 
advantage and  for  the  benefit  of  other  people,  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  be  **  grateful  for  our  benevolence,"  but  the  grati- 
tude would  be  associated  with  **  grave  misgivings  about  our 
wisdom." 

Mr.  Goschen  who  at  once  followed  was  quite  unable  to 
break  the  charm  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  thrown  over  his 
hearers.  In  a  somewhat  laborious  speech  the  ex-Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  insisted  that  the  extraordinary  complexity  of 
the  problem  under  discussion  made  dogmatism  on  either  side 
out  of  place.  He  maintained,  however,  that,  as  the  action  of 
the  British  delegates  at  the  Brussels  Conference  had  brought 
about  the  indefinite  adjournment  of  that  meeting,  he  and  other 
members  considered  it  right  that  we  should  now  take  a  line  in 
order  to  show  the  Powers  that  we  were  anxious  to  promote 
those  objects  which  originally  induced  us  to  join  the  conference. 
His  support  of  the  motion,  he  explained,  was  based,  not  on 
any  bimetallic  theory,  but  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Eoyal 
Commission  that  attempts  should  be  made  to  encourage  a  more 
extended  use  of  silver  as  an  auxiliary  to  gold. 

Mr.  ChapUn  (Lincolnshire ,  Sleaford),  the  most  advanced  of 
the  advocates  of  bimetallism,  spoke  at  greater  length  than  Mr. 
Goschen,  and  with  as  much  warmth  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  He 
began  by  quoting  the  dictum  of  Professor  Jevons,  that  in  order 
to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  stability  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  the  double  instead  of  the  single  standard  of 
value.  We  owed  our  conmiercial  supremacy  not  to  the  fact  of 
having  a  gold  standard,  but  to  the  energy  and  reputation  of  our 
merchants  and  men  of  business.  Most  emphatically  he  denied 
that  the  resolution  contained  an3rthing  which  pledged  any  sup- 
porter of  it  to  the  adoption  of  the  bimetallic  theory.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  he  was  a  bimetallist  himself,  and  he 
thought  bimetallism  would  be  the  most  eflfective  remedy  for  all 
the  evils  of  which  they  complained  at  the  present  time.  What 
he  urged  was  that  the  conference  should  reassemble  at  an  early 
date,  with  the  view  of  coming  to  an  understanding  on  bi- 
metallism, if  they  so  desired,  and,  if  not,  on  some  of  the 
alternatives  which  might  be  suggested.  Above  all,  our  repre- 
sentatives ought  to  be  instructed  to  join  heartily  in  an  en- 
deavour to  bnng  about  an  understanding.  For  his  own  part 
he  was  content  to  base  his  claims  for  support  on  those  evils 
which    Lord   Herschell    described,  in   the  report    which    he 
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signed,  as  the  proved  evils  of  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
Looking  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  India,  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
conference  should  meet  again,  and  endeavour  to  arrive  at  some 
solution  of  the  question.  In  his  judgment  our  delegates  at  the 
conference  were  greatly  to  blame,  as  they  grossly  violated  the 
instructions  they  had  received,  and  he  complained  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  coming  into  office  had  added  two  strong  mono- 
metallists  to  the  three  representatives  previously  appointed. 
If  the  conference  had  failed  so  far  the  failure  was  due  to  the 
attitude  of  England,  and  of  the  official  delegates  who  repre- 
sented her. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt,  who 
could  scarcely  pretend  to  more  than  amateur  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  skilfully  avoided  the  dangers  which  it  presented  to 
the  unwary.  He  put  a  new  construction  on  the  action  of  the 
British  delegates  at  the  Brussels  Conference,  who,  so  far  from 
having  broken  up  the  proceedings,  were  the  only  persons  who 
prevented  its  members  from  separating  almost  as  soon  as  they 
met.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  conference  the  United 
States  moved  a  resolution  affirming  the  desirability  of  devising 
some  measure  for  encouraging  the  use  of  silver  in  the  currency 
system  of  nations,  and  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  and  the  other  British 
delegates  were  almost  the  only  supporters  of  that  resolution. 
Indeed,  he  was  officially  informed  by  the  delegates  of  the 
United  States,  who  visited  this  country  after  the  conference, 
that  they  received  more  support  and  assistance  from  our  dele- 
gates than  from  the  representatives  of  any  other  Power. 
The  truth  was  that  the  conference  broke  up  because  no 
definite  proposal  was  made  by  any  responsible  Govern- 
ment. If,  however,  the  United  States  or  any  other  Power 
should  come  forward  with  a  distinct  proposal,  her  Majesty's 
Government  would  be  quite  prepared  to  discuss  it.  The  object 
of  the  motion  was  to  raise  prices  by  an  artificial  system.  That, 
in  his  opinion,  was  not  a  desirable  object,  as  he  believed,  on  the 
contrary,  that  cheapness  was  an  advantage,  especially  to  those 
classes  of  the  community  who  had  not  much  money  to  spend. 

The  discussion  had  been  so  much  prolonged  by  various 
speakers — each  of  whom  had  some  different  remedy  to  propose 
— that  only  a  few  minutes  were  left  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  (Man- 
chester, E.)  to  explain  the  views  of  a  philosophic  bimetallist. 
He  maintained  that  it  was  evident  from  the  course  of  the 
discussion  that  the  evils  complained  of  might  be  mitigated  by 
some  international  agreement,  giving  greater  stability  to  the 
standard  of  value.  To  the  evidence  placed  before  them  the 
Government  closed  their  eyes  and  resolved  to  do  nothing. 
A  division  was  then  taken,  and  the  resolution  was  negatived 
by  229  to  148  votes,  wholly  independent  of  the  usual  party 
lines. 

By  this  time  the  tactics  of  the  two  parties  had  been  de- 
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veloped.  To  the  already  portentous  array  of  measures  certain 
to  arouse  long  and  contentious  discussion,  the  Government  had 
still  further  promises  to  redeem  ;  and  what  was  more  important, 
measures  to  pass,  which  in  the  event  of  a  general  election  would 
place  them  in  a  more  advantageous  position.  To  the  Opposi- 
tion the  postponement,  if  they  could  not  hope  for  the  defeat, 
of  these  measures,  was  of  no  less  vital  importance.  The  Govern- 
ment majority  might  at  the  last  carry  each  bill  through  its 
several  stages ;  but  it  would  not  be  powerful  enough  to  suppress 
discussion,  or  to  prevent  the  minority  finding  shelter  and  pro- 
tection behind  the  rules  of  the  House,  if  its  opposition 
could  be  conducted  discreetly  and  without  an  obvious  in- 
tention to  obstruct  indiscriminately.  At  the  outset,  the 
Government  underrated  both  the  powers  and  the  tenacity 
of  the  Opposition,  and  pursued  their  work  of  bringing  in 
fresh  bills,  with  an  apparent  belief  that  some  would  at  least 
receive  proper  consideration.  If  this  was  ever  the  intention  of 
the  Unionist  members  in  the  House,  they  speedily  found  it 
necessary  to  pursue  a  more  active  policy.  The  newspapers  of 
aU  shades  of  Unionist  opinion,  metropolitan  and  provincial, 
with  one  accord  insisted  that  the  duty  of  the  Opposition  at  such 
a  moment  was  '*to  oppose** — to  hinder  by  every  constitu- 
tional means — the  passing  of  any  of  the  Government  measures, 
and  to  raise  debates  upon  all  manner  of  questions,  on  which  the 
Ministerial  policy  could  be  harassed  or  held  up  to  ridicule. 

Occasions  were  not  difficult  to  find.  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien, 
an  Irish  judge  who  had  been  holding  an  assize  in  County 
Clare,  had  openly  declared  his  opinion  that  the  juries  in  that 
county  were  so  terrorised  that  they  dared  not  find  verdicts  of 
^ilty  in  the  clearest  cases  of  murder  and  outrage.  This  gave 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  {Tyrone,  S.)  the  opportunity  of  raising  the 
question  of  Irish  administration  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(March  2).  In  a  powerful,  but  somewhat  excited  speech,  he 
unfolded  a  terrible  tale  of  arson,  'murderous  assault,  and  other 
crimes,  in  County  Clare,  where  Mr.  Morley,  after  his  taking 
office,  had  suspended  the  Crimes  Act.  Mr.  Eussell  asserted 
that  Clare  was  in  the  hands  of  a  secret  society,  and  that 
the  law  was  powerless.  It  was  the  duty,  therefore,  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  ask  for  additional  powers,  and  to  see  that  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  county  should  have  the  protection  of 
the  law.  The  Chief  Secretary's  (Mr.  Morley)  speech  was  not  in 
the  best  taste  or  temper.  He  accused  Mr.  Eussell  of  insincerity 
and  the  use  of  pharisaic  language,  and  took  refuge  behind  the 
somewhat  evasive  plea  that  the  present  Government  could  not 
be  expected  in  six  months  to  have  achieved  what  their  prede- 
cessors had  been  powerless  to  effect  in  six  years.  He  knew,  he 
said,  of  the  disease,  but  "  he  did  not  profess  to  be  able  to  find  a 
remedy."  He  made  a  good  point,  however,  when  he  showed 
that  the  Unionists,  whether  in  despair  or  in  confidence,  had 
materially  reduced   the  police  force  in   County  Clare.     Mr. 
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Balfour  retorted  with  his  special  panacea — the  right  to  change 
the  venue  in  trials  for  agrarian  outrage — a  right  which  the 
Chief  Secretary  had  deliberately  surrendered  by  suspending 
the  Crimes  Act.  He  further  pointed  out  that  at  the  time  the 
Government  were  still  using  exceptional  powers  in  Ireland, 
they  were  denouncing  their  predecessors  for  having  done  so. 
The  same  topic  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords 
(March  3)  by  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  and  led  to  a  pro- 
longed but  resultless  discussion,  Lord  Inchiquin,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  County  Clare,  contending  that  the  evils  sprang 
from  the  Land  League,  which  for  twelve  years  had  ruled  the 
county.  Earl  Spencer,  whilst  admitting  the  condition  of  Clare 
to  be  most  unsatisfactory,  declared  that  the  Government  had 
neglected  nothing  which  they  could  properly  do  to  bring  about  a 
change. 

Although  not  actually  in  order,  it  may  be  as  well  to  refer 
here  to  the  last  of  the  Cabinet  measures,  introduced  before 
Easter.  The  serious  inroads  made  upon  the  time  of  the  House 
by  noisy  wrangUngs  and  heated  "personal"  discussions,  had 
forced  the  Government  to  modify  on  more  than  one  occasion 
their  plans.  Having  the  full  command  of  the  time  of  the 
House,  it  might  have  been  thought  possible  to  obtain  some 
other  moment  for  the  introduction  of  the  long-announced 
Parish  Councils  Bill  than  at  a  morning  sitting  of  a  private 
members'  day  (March  21).  The  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  Mr.  H.  Fowler  ( Wolverhampton),  had  a  good  and 
sympathetic  audience  for  his  explanatory  speech,  which  was 
remarkable  for  its  lucidity  and  conciliatory  tone.  He  exposed 
many  of  the  absurdities  of  the  existing  system  of  local  adminis- 
tration and  control,  showing  that  there  was  an  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  local  bodies,  all  differing  from  each  other  in 
powers,  functions,  areas,  qualification,  and  mode  of  election, 
but  all  having  power  to  tax  the  ratepayer  for  different  purposes. 
The  result  was  chaos  in  authorities,  rates  and  areas,  occasional 
conflict  of  jurisdiction,  and  constant  extravagance  both  in  time 
and  money.  He  fully  admitted  the  great  value  of  the  advance- 
ment made  by  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1888,  which  its  author,  Mr.  Ritchie,  had  never  regarded  as 
final;  and  he  declared  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  for 
developing  and  enlarging  the  principle  then  laid  down.  In  the 
bill  he  was  introducing  the  municipalities  were  left  untouched  : 
the  measure  only  dealt  with  the  rural  districts,  and  the  parish 
was  taken  as  the  primary  unit  of  local  administration.  He 
gibed  at  the  existing  vestry  system  as  **  a  decrepit  survival  *' 
which  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  which 
was  in  the  main  **  useless  and  obstructive,"  and  he  explained 
that,  under  the  bill,  in  every  civil  parish  with  a  population  of 
300  and  upwards  a  parish  council  would  be  constituted,  con- 
sisting of  not  fewer  than  five  and  not  more  than  fifteen 
members,  the  number  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
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county  council.     There  would  also  be  provision  for  the  holding 
of  parish   meetings,   and   while   the   chairman  of  the  parish 
council  would  be  elected  by  the  council  itself,  the  parish  meet- 
ing would  choose  its  own  chairman,  and  would  be  held  in  the 
evening,  not   earlier   than   six   nor  later  than   eight   o'clock. 
The   council   would   be  elected  annually,  and  must   meet   at 
least  four  times  a  year.     It  would  appoint  the  overseers — an 
ofl&ce   which    the   churchwardens   would   cease   to    hold — but 
the    new    overseers    would    have    nothing   to    do    with    the 
ecclesiastical  functions   of    the    parish.      The    council   would 
hold   the   parish   property,  and    possess   the   powers,    duties, 
and    liabilities    of   the   vestry   except    in    regard    to   Church 
matters,  and  the  powers  of  the  churchwardens  except  in  re- 
gard to  Church  charities,  would  be  transferred  to  the  council, 
who  would  also  take  over  the  powers  of  the  boards  of  guardiaifs 
with  reference  to  the  sale  of  parish  property,  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  Allotments  Act.     The  council  would  provide 
public  offices ;  would  be  enabled  compulsorily  to  acquire  land 
for  recreation   grounds ;   would  be   authorised  to  utilise  any 
water  supply  in  the  parish,  to  acquire  rights  of  way,  and  to 
hire  land  compulsorily,  and  in  any  compulsory  acquisition  or 
hiring  an  unwilling  seller  would  not  be  allowed  to  recover  any 
extra  compensation  because  of  the  compulsion.    But  the  council 
would  not  be  allowed  to  incur  any  loan  or  expense  amounting 
to  more  than  a  penny  rate  in  the  pound,  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  their  constituency,  the  parish  meeting  and  the  district 
council,  but  with  that  consent  they  might  borrow  from  the 
district  or  county  council.     The  parish  council  would  have  a 
right  to  complain  to  the  county  council  if  the  district  council 
failed  to  do  its  work  properly,  and  the  county  council  would 
then  be  empowered  to  interfere,  and  have  the  work  done  at  the 
cost  of  the  locality.     Parishes  with  a  smaller  population  than 
300  would  be  grouped  with  other  pq.rishes  under  one  parish 
council,  but  each  separate  parish,  however  small,  would  have 
its  own  parish  meeting.     The  district  councils  would  consist  of 
the  rural  sanitary  authorities  reconstituted — ^the  improvement 
conmiissioners  and  the  local  boards.     For  both  parish  and 
district  councils  plural  voting  would  be  aboUshed ;  the  principle 
of  "  one  man  one  vote  **  would  be  adopted;  qualifications  would 
be  abolished,  and  women  as  well  as  men  could  be  elected ; 
voting-papers  and  proxies  would  be  done  away  with,  and  the 
election  would  be  by  ballot.     The  same  rules  would  apply  to 
the  election  of  boards  of  guardians,  all  ex-officio  or  nominated 
members  of  which  would  be  abohshed,  and  the  administration 
of   the  poor  law  would  remain  with   the   boards.      Existing 
highway  authorities  would  be  abolished,  and  all  their  powers 
would  be  transferred  to  the  district  council,  whose  chairman, 
like  a  borough  mayor,  would  be  an  ex-qfficio  justice  of   the 
peace. 

The  bill  was  favourably  received  on  all  sides  of  the  House, 
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Mr.  W.  Long  {Liverpool^  West  Derby)  merely  deprecating  the 
idea  that  the  creation  of  parish  councils  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  depopulation  of  the  country  districts,  and  Mr.  Goscnen 
{Hanover  Sqtuire)  pointing  out  that  the  bill  was  in  part  the  resur- 
rection of  a  bill  he  had  brought  forward  in  1872. 

At  this  point,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  what  had 
been  passing  elsewhere.  The  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Earl  of 
Eosebery,  whose  utterances  in  the  Upper  House  were  some- 
what rare  and  restrained,  found  at  the  anniversary  dinner  of 
the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  (March  1)  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing with  more  freedom  his  views  of  imperial  federation. 
He  gave  an  amusing  description  of  the  burdens  imposed  upon 
a  Foreign  Secretary  by  colonial  expansion,  declaring  that  he 
had  at  that  moment  twenty  questions  of  delimitation  of  frontier 
under  consideration,  that  papers  innumerable  were  full  of  ex- 
pressions unintelligible  about  localities  unknown,  and  that 
when  proper  charts  were  examined,  it  almost  invariably  hap- 
pened that  the  localities  were  not  to  be  found.  He  had  not 
much  belief  in  imperial  conferences  simamoned  at  stated  inter- 
vals to  discuss  vague  propositions,  but  he  beheved  in  the 
pressing  necessity  of  recognising  at  home  the  increasing  interest 
taken  in  imperial  questions.  It  was  not  surprising,  he  thought, 
that  other  nations  suddenly  awakening  to  the  importance  of 
colonial  possessions  should  grumble  at  the  progress  we  had 
made  in  building  up  our  colomes,  whilst  they  had  been  settling 
their  internal  affairs.  From  these  nations  we  should  always 
be  hearing  complaints,  because  we  had  selected  the  best  spots, 
but  a  far  greater  difi&culty  arose  with  **  another  party  nearer 
home,"  which  attacked  our  colonial  policy,  and  held  that  our 
empire  was  large  enough  and  did  not  need  expansion.  That 
would  be  perfectly  true  if  the  world  were  elastic,  but,  as  it  was 
not,  the  only  alternative  was  **  to  keep  pegging  out  claims  ** 
for  the  future.  This  country,  he  said,  had  to  consider  not 
merely  what  she  wanted  now,  bufc  what  she  would  require 
hereafter.  It  was  our  heritage  and  responsibihty.  Lord 
Eosebery  proceeded,  that  the  world  was,  so  far  as  they  could 
mould  it,  populated  by  Anglo-Saxons.  They  would  grossly 
fail  if  they  shirked  the  responsibility  laid  upon  them — they 
must  not  decline  to  take  their  fair  share  in  the  partition  of 
the  world,  which  had  been  forced  upon  them.  Except  as 
evidence  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  held  opinions  which  en- 
sured his  refusal  to  endorse  a  ** policy  of  scuttle**  the  speech 
had  perhaps  but  little  importance.  The  Eadical  press  did  their 
best  to  minimise  its  meaning,  whilst  the  other  side  insisted 
upon  it  as  evidence  that  **  destiny  **  was  ever  more  powerful 
than  party  shibboleths. 

For  the  moment,  too,  labour  questions  at  home  seemed 
more  pressing  than  imperial  questions  abroad.  The  fight  waged 
over  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  had  been  prolonged  through  the 
winter — neither  side  giving  way — although  the  advocates  of  a 
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statutory  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  seemed  to  gather 
strength  as  the  ideas  of  State  intervention  in  the  relations  of 
labour  and  capital  became  more  popular.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
the  first  to  catch  the  shift  in  the  tide  of  opinion,  for  whilst  a 
few  months  previously  he  had  escaped  the  ordeal  of  an  inter- 
view with  the  advocates  of  restricted  hours,  he  now  consented 
to  receive  a  deputation  of  the  Miners*  Federation.  A  body  of 
about  seventy  or  eighty  delegates  were  consequently  invited 
to  hear  (March  3)  the  Prime  Minister's  latest  views  on  the 
question.  The  time  chosen,  however,  prevented  any  very  full 
exposition  of  the  miners*  wishes.  Representatives  from  the 
Yorkshire,  North  Staffordshire,  South  Wales  and  Midlothian 
coal  districts,  having  briefly  explained  their  own  views,  ex- 
pressed their  belief  that  many  of  their  fellow-workmen  were 
in  favour  of  a  limit  of  eight  hours'  work  a  day  in  mines,  and 
yet  were  not  prepared  to  support  an  Eight  Hours  Bill.  To 
this  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  replied  that  a  man  might  entertain 
an  opinion  conscientiously  and  not  be  prepared  to  enforce  it. 
He  thought  the  community  at  large,  as  far  as  he  could  judge, 
were  prepared  to  concede  the  demand  of  the  mining  body. 
They  might  perhaps  remember  that,  in  discussing  this  matter 
before,  they  described  to  him  that  in  Midlothian  all  the  em- 
ployers, with  the  exception  of  one,  were  in  favour  of  the  eight 
hours'  system ;  but  in  that  particular  colliery  the  people  stood 
out  against  it.  They  had  shown  him  that  a  large  number  of 
the  most  important  districts  of  the  country  were  in  favour  of 
this  eight  hours'  system  ;  but  there  were  important  exceptions. 
Mr.  Burt  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  stated  the  difficulties 
he  had  felt  in  consequence  of  the  sentiments  held  in  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  and  the  delegates  that  day  had  not  assured 
him  that  the  sentiment  in  that  district  against  the  bill  had 
disappeared.  Passing,  however,  from  this  consideration,  Mr. 
Gladstone  went  on  to  say  he  had  not  found  in  the  course  of 
his  campaign  in  Midlothian,  although  his  information  was 
gathered  in  comparatively  short  visits,  that  there  was  unanimity 
in  favour  of  the  bill.  In  Fife  there  was  a  difference,  and  he 
found  there  was  a  considerable  difference  on  the  question  in 
Eastern  and  Western  Midlothian.  In  one  district  he  did  not 
find  a  very  favourable  disposition  towards  the  Eight  Hours  Bill. 
It  was  rather  a  stagnant  feeling.  The  delegates  had  spoken  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  voluntary  methods,  and  about  the  cost- 
liness and  disadvantages  of  strikes,  and  of  the  necessity  to 
resort  to  the  law.  When  he  was  in  Midlothian  the  suggestion 
unquestionably  occurred  to  him,  and  at  first  sight  he  was  not 
prepared  to  reject  it,  that  the  method  of  local  option  might  be 
applicable  to  mines.  The  delegates  in  that  room  did  not  repre- 
sent everybody.  He  hoped  they  would  consider  the  suggestion, 
for  undoubtedly  until  there  was  a  near  approach  to  unanimity 
amongst  the  miners  themselves  they  would  not  be  able  to  adopt 
a  compulsory  bill.     He  did  not  think  a  large  minority  should 
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be  put  down  in  such  a  manner.  He  did  not  make  these  obser- 
vations in  any  hostile  manner.  He  only  asked  them  to  con- 
sider the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  They  would  agree 
with  him  that  every  method  should  be  tried  that  was  not 
irrational.  As  regarded  the  general  subject  great  progress  had 
been  made — more  progress  would  have  to  be  made ;  but  he  did 
not  think  that  they  had  arrived  at  a  time  for  definite  assertions, 
especially  as  he  was  engaged  in  Parliament  with  au  under- 
taking equal  to  his  strength.  But  he  looked  forward  to  good 
prospects  for  this  question.  They  had  defined  the  system  as 
eight  hours  per  day  from  bank  to  barik ;  but  they  must  re- 
member that  such  a  system  would  work  differently  in  different 
districts  according  to  the  depth  and  working  of  the  mines,  but 
possibly  these  difficulties  might  be  adjusted.  With  regard  to 
the  bill  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  that,  if  possible,  the  day  set  apart  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  should  not  be  taken  away,  as  it  w6uld  be 
painful  if  such  a  measure  were  thrown  over. 

The  election  at  Great  Grimsby  was  the  first  which  took 
place  after  the  Government  programme  had  been  explained 
and  the  chief  bills  introduced.  If  the  result  could  have  been 
accepted  as  a  criterion  of  public  feeling,  it  seemed  aa  if  in  a  con- 
stituency partly  urban  and  partly  rural  the  proposed  schemes 
for  popular  happiness  excited  but  little  enthusiasm.  The 
sitting  member,  Mr.  H.  Josse,  a  Gladstonian  employer  of  labour 
at  Grimsby  and  a  popular  local  leader,  had,  at  the  general  elec- 
tion, been  returned  by  4,202  votes  against  Mr.  Edward  Heneage, 
a  Liberal  Unionist  and  former  occupier  of  the  seat,  who  on  this 
occasion  only  polled  8,566  votes.  Mr.  Josse's  constant  ill 
health,  which  was  followed  soon  afterwards  by  his  death, 
obliged  him  to  resign,  and  Mr.  Heneage  again  presented  him- 
self, and  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst,  a  so-called 
Labour  candidate,  who  in  former  times  had  been  mixed  up 
with  the  trades  union  movement,  and  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
brief  administration  had  been  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department.  He  possessed  no  local  connection  with  Grimsby, 
and  apparently  his  opinions  failed  to  unite  even  the  Glad- 
stonian party,  for  Mr.  Heneage  was  returned  by  4,427  votes, 
whilst  only  3,463  were  given  to  Mr.  Broadhurst — showing  that 
the  defection  from  the  Gladstonian  side  was  even  more  marked 
than  the  increase  of  the  Unionist  vote — though  doubtless  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Broadhurst  was  a  stranger,  and,  although  sup- 
ported by  the  chairman  of  the  principal  railw^ay,  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  Labour  party,  whilst  Mr.  Heneage  was  well 
known  throughout  the  district,  had  some  influence  on  the 
result. 

The  only  other  contested  election  before  Easter  was  that 
for  Banffshire,  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Duff, 
a  Gladstonian,  who  had  accepted  the  Governorship  of  New 
South  Wales.     In  this  case  the  Conservatives,  although  un- 
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successful  in  returning  their  candidate,  found  some  consola- 
tion in  the  state  of  the  poll.  At  the  general  election  their 
candidate  had  only  polled  1,414  votes,  and  the  experience 
thus  gained  showed  the  hopelessness  of  any  one  not  be- 
longing to  the  county  attracting  the  support  of  the  luke- 
warm. A  member  of  a  prominent  county  family,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Grant,  a  son  of  Colonel  Grant,  the  African  explorer,  was 
consequently  fixed  upon  to  champion  the  Unionist  cause, 
and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  2,395  votes,  or  100  more  than 
had  sufl&ced  to  return  Mr.  Duff  (March  16).  On  the  other 
hand,  Sir  William  Wedderbum,  who,  as  a  Gladstonian,  had 
unsuccessfully  contested  North  Ayrshire,  managed  to  attract 
3,166  supporters — and  although  his  majority  was  100  less  than 
Mr.  Duff's  in  the  previous  autumn,  it  was  far  more  truly  indi- 
cative of  the  balance  of  political  parties  in  Banffshire.  Mr. 
Mark  Beaufoy,  member  for  the  Kennington  Division,  also  placed 
his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  his  committee,  on  the  ground 
that,  having  been  returned  as  a  Gladstonian,  he  was  unwilling 
to  support  the  Government  Local  Option  Bill.  The  Liberal 
committee,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  exceeding  im- 
probability of  the  bill  ever  becoming  the  subject  of  a  party  fight, 
wisely  requested  Mr.  Beaufoy  to  retain  his  seat  and  to  vote  in 
accordance  with  his  own  views  should  the  question  arise. 

The  position  of  affairs  at  this  moment  was,  it  must  be 
admitted,  somewhat  critical  for  the  Opposition,  and  their  eager 
prophecies  of  an  approaching  dissolution  suddenly  ceased. 
They  were  conscious  of  the  general  effect  produced  on  the 
electorate  by  the  various  bills  brought  forward,  whilst  the 
new  Home  Rule  Bill,  although  more  disliked  than  that  of  1886, 
seemed  hkely  to  divide  rather  than  to  invite  to  opposition. 
The  English  Unionists,  heartily  tired  of  the  whole  question, 
were  anxious  to  postpone  fighting  until  the  committee  stage ; 
whilst  the  Irish  Unionists,  seeing,  as  they  thought,  their  lives 
and  property  at  stake,  fancied  they  were  being  deserted  by 
their  English  allies,  who  seemed  to  care  more  for  the  ninth 
clause,  which  affected  themselves,  than  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
bill.  It  was,  therefore,  not  without  cause  that  Lord  Salisbury 
called  together  (Marcfe  8)  at  the  Carlton  Club  a  meeting  of  the 
Conservative  members,  at  which  the  section  leaders  were  able 
to  give  expression  to  their  desires,  whilst  the  leader  himself, 
supported  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  and  Sir  Wm.  Hart-Dyke,  im- 
pressed upon  them  the  necessity  of  obeying  orders  in  vital 
matters,  and  to  abstain  from  the  dangerous  practice  of  pro- 
voking a  general  engagement  over  points  which  were  not 
really  defensible.  The  **  irregulars,''  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  James  Lowther  (Kent,  Thanet),  and  even  at  times  of 
Lord  Eandolph  Churchill  {Paddington,  S.),  had  on  more  than 
one  occasion  forced  the  fighting  in  a  way  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  intervention  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  and  the  main  body 
of  the  party,  bad  ended  disastrously.     Lord  Salisbury  on  the 
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same  occasion  reflected  somewhat  severely  on  the  non-attend- 
ance of  many  Conservatives  contrasting;  unfavomrably  with 
the  steady  rally  of  the  Ministerialists.  At  the  same  time  he 
declared  his  intention  of  opposing  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  every 
way,  and  of  offering  an  micompromising  resistance  to  the 
passing  of  the  second  reading  before  Easter.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  assured  his  friends  of  his  determination  to  act  in 
closest  co-operation  with  the  Conservative  leaders,  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour  appealed  to  all  present  to  accord  to  the  Liberal 
Unionists,  on  matters  not  affecting  the  Home  Bule  question, 
"liberty  of  conscience.** 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  advice  given  at  this  meeting 
was  followed  to  the  letter  by  some  of  those  attending  it.  The 
announcement  that  the  Government  intended  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Bule  Bill  regardless  of 
the  demand  of  certain  Unionist  reformers  to  discuss  the  actual 
condition  of  the  army  raised  a  strong  protest.  It  is  probable 
that  the  minority  were  aware  of  the  unpractical  nature  of  all 
such  discussions,  and  consequently  might  have  considered  the 
time  so  occupied  as  time  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  they  could 
hardly  openly  discountenance  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Parliamentary  Government  **  grievances  before  supply.**  The 
best  part  of  an  evening  (March  9)  was  taken  up  m  the  dis- 
cussion of  how  business  was  to  be  conducted,  and  in  the  end 
after  an  unnecessary  amount  of  heat  had  been  generated  on 
both  sides  the  Government  were  forced  to  give  way.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  at  first  for  riding  rough  shod  over  all  difficulties, 
and  whilst  announcing  that  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish 
Bill  originally  fixed  for  March  13  would  be  postponed  until 
March  16,  he  accompanied  the  announcement  by  stating  that  he 
might  have  to  ask  members  to  "  make  a  sacrifice  of  their  con- 
venience either  by  sitting  on  Saturdays  or  by  curtailing  the 
Easter  holidays.*'  From  this  and  other  signs  it  was  obviously 
the  intention  to  carry  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Bule 
Bill  before  Easter,  even  if  by  so  doing  the  discussion  of  the 
army  and  navy  votes  was  curtailed  or  rushed. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Opposition,  on  the  rare  occasions  in  which 
they  were  able  to  quit  Westminster,  concentrated  their  atten- 
tion either  on  the  Home  Bule  Bill,  or  on  the  ** rousing**  of 
Ulster — which  was  to  form  one  of  the  great  points  in  the 
Unionist  campaign.  Middlesex,  was  an  important  strong- 
hold, and  the  West  Riding  gave  hopes  of  rallying  to  a 
Liberalism  less  tinged  with  Socialism  than  that  which  its 
actual  members  for  the  moment  professed.  Mr.  Balfour,  there- 
fore, found  it  expedient  to  go  to  Ealing,  whilst  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  undertook  to  open  the  campaign  at  Bradford.  Mr. 
Balfour's  speech  (March  8)  was  full  of  fighting,  and  was  intended 
to  encourage  the  Middlesex  Conservatives  to  persevere  as  they 
had  begun.  After  describing  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill  as  "a  bill 
for  the  worse  government  of  Great  Britain,'*   he  touched  in 
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successiou  upon  its  clauses,  incidentally  remarking  that  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  enrolment  of  volunteers  in  Ireland 
as  in  1780,  with  the  direful  results  related  in  history.  The 
proposal  to  make  a  constitution,  in  which  the»popular  assembly 
would  have  within  it  two  kinds  of  majorities,  was  probably  un- 
paralleled in  all  the  experiments  of  constitution-making.  Two 
majorities  and  two  systems  of  taxation  implied  two  Budgets, 
two  Committees  of  Ways  and  Means,  two  Appropriation  Acts. 
The  difficulties  of  collecting  taxes  in  Ireland — already  very 
great — would  be  immensely  increased,  and  smugglers  alone 
would  flourish.  Home  Eule,  which  the  English  were  to  give 
Ireland,  together  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  would  drive 
capital  out  of  Ireland ;  but  Irish  labour  would  follow  English 
capital  to  England  and  increase  the  existing  competition  in 
the  labour  market.  **  The  Irish,**  said  Mr.  Balfour,  **  are  to 
tell  us  by  what  administration  we  are  to  be  governed  ;  the 
Irish  are  to  control  our  taxation  ;  the  Irish  are  to  manage  our 
elections ;  and  in  order  to  remunerate  them  for  their  thankless 
task,  we  are  going  gratuitously  to  hand  over  100,000,000Z.  of 
our  money  to  their  pockets.** 

On  the  following  day  (March  9)  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
made  a  weighty  speech  at  Bradford,  dwelling  at  the  outset  on 
the  state  of  things  in  Ulster,  where  thousands  of  loyal  business 
men  were  preparing  to  transfer  themselves  and  their  capital  to 
a  country  on  whose  laws  they  could  depend.  Turning  next  to 
the  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  the  loyal  minority,  and  for 
imperial  interests,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  pronounced  them 
worthless ;  for  even  supposing  the  Government  desirous  to 
uphold  them,  no  agency  had  been  left  by  which  to  do  it. 
**  There  is,"  he  said,  **  no  limitation  upon  the  executive  power, 
upon  the  action  of  the  Irish  Cabinet,  corresponding  or  attempt- 
ing to  correspond  with  the  limitation  which  the  bill  imposes 
upon  their  powers  of  making  laws.  We  must  get  distinctly 
into  our  minds,  that  after  this  bill  passes  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment will  not  have  a  single  minister,  executive  officer,  or  official 
in  Ireland,  who  will  be  responsible  to  it  or  to  our  Parliament, 
but  every  man  of  them— from  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  from 
the  members  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Cabinet  to  the  humblest 
civil  sei-vant,  to  the  humblest  tax-gatherer,  the  humblest  bailiflF 
or  process-server — every  person  of  official  rank  in  Ireland — 
every  official — will  in  future  be  under  the  orders,  and  under  the 
sole  orders,  of  their  Cabinet,  and  will  own  no  responsibility  to 
the  British  Government  or  the  British  Parliament.** 

In  all  his  references  to  his  former  chief  and  colleagues  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  was  fair  and  even  generous.  He  thought 
it  natural  that  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  confide  in 
Mr.  Gladstone  should  in  presence  of  the  great  division  of 
opinion  give  him  another  chance  of  carrjring  out  a  policy  on 
which  his  heart  was  set.  But  this  was  not  the  view  of  the 
question  taken  in  Ireland  by  the  people  whom  it  would  mainly 
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affect.  To  Irishmen,  whether  Nationalists  or  Unionists,  it  was 
a  question  of  vital  importance,  affecting  their  interests,  even 
their  liberties  and  lives.  Certainly  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  looking  forward  with  hope  and  enthusiasm  to 
the  greatness  and  prosperity  which  they  thought  this  policy 
was  to  confer  upon  them.  But  there  were  thousands  of  men 
in  Ulster,  and  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  also,  who  were  now 
considering  how  far  it  might  be  possible  for  them  to  transfer 
their  business,  their  industries,  which  were  the  life-blood  of 
Irish  prosperity,  to  a  country  in  the  justice  of  whose  laws  and 
government  they  could  depend,  rather  than  remain  exposed  to 
the  domination  of  a  Government  which  they  knew  would  be 
composed  of  their  own  enemies,  which  they  believed  would  be 
composed  of  the  enemies  of  their  country.  On  the  face  of  the 
bill,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  continued,  was  the  assertion  that 
the  supreme  authority  of  Parliament  was  not  to  be  impaired. 
There  was  another  assertion — that  while  they  were  asked  to 
delegate  to  a  local  legislature  in  Dublin  certain  powers  now 
exercised  by  Parliament,  those  powers  were  not  to  be  equal,  or 
coextensive  with  those  now  exercised  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. Thus  there  were  in  the  bill  certain  exceptions  and 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  functions  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
which  it  was  proposed  to  create.  The  exceptions  related  to 
such  matters  as  the  Crown,  peace  and  war,  the  army  and 
navy,  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  trade,  coinage,  the  law.  of 
treason  and  treason-felony — on  those  subjects  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment was  not  to  have  power  to  make  laws.  Thus  this  measure 
began  by  removing  from  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  every  power  which  was  known  and  recognised  as 
an  attribute  of  a  nation.  The  restrictions  were  of  a  different 
character.  They  required  careful  examination  and  study,  not 
because  they  were  worth  anything  as  restrictions,  but  as 
showing  the  mind  of  the  Government  as  to  the  subjects  upon 
which  the  Irish  Parliament  might  be  expected  to  require  some 
restraint,  and  on  which  it  would  be  likely  to  go  wrong  if  it 
were  left  with  complete  immunity  to  do  so.  These  restrictions 
might  be  described  generally  as  restrictions  to  prevent  any  abuse 
of  power  in  the  direction  of  subservience  to  priestly  domination 
and  the  indulgence  in  religious  intolerance,  any  abuse  of  power 
in  the  direction  of  tyrannical  and  oppressive  government,  any 
abuse  of  power  in  the  direction  of  legal  plunder  or  robbery. 
Those  were  the  things  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Irish  Parliament  might  wish  to  do,  and  which  they 
should  be  restrained  from  doing.  By  far  the  most  important 
provision  of  this  bill  was  that  which  enacted  that  Ireland  was 
in  future  to  be  governed  by  an  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council — in  reality  an  Irish  Cabinet  under  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland — just  as  the  empire  was  now  governed 
by  a  Cabinet,  which  was  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
under  the  authority  of  the  Queen.     There  was  no  limitation 
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upon  the  executive  power  of  the  Irish  Cabinet  corresponding 
with  the  hmitation  which  the  bill  imposed  upon  their  power 
of  making  laws.  After  this  bill  passed  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  a  single  minister,  executive  officer,  or 
official  in  Ireland,  who  would  be  responsible  to  it  or  to  their 
Parhament,  but  every  person  of  official  rank  in  Ireland  would 
be  under  the  sole  orders  of  the  Irish  Cabinet,  and  would  own  no 
responsibiUty  to  the  British  Government  or  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. Under  this  arrangement,  if  the  Irish  Government  and 
the  Irish  people  were  so  minded,  there  was  not  one  of  those 
legislative  restrictions  and  exceptions  which  they  might  not 
safely  and  with  impunity  defy.  There  was  no  legal,  constitu- 
tional, or  orderly  redress  which  our  Government  or  any 
aggrieved  person  might  have  against  any  infraction  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  of  those  restrictions  which  were  placed  upon  it. 
It  was  true  they  would  be  entitled  to  treat  such  an  act  of  the 
Irish  Government  and  Parliament  as  an  act  of  open  rebellion. 
In  that  case  they  could  use  their  military  forces  and  suppress 
that  rebellion.  But  was  that  the  safeguard  they  were  looking 
to?  That  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  civil  war. 
But  it  was  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  Irish  Parliament 
would  openly  infringe  the  restrictions  which  were  to  be  placed 
upon  its  actions.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  easier  and  a  great 
deal  safer  to  evade  than  to  defy  the  law ;  and  there  was  not 
one  of  those  restrictions  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
unlimited  executive  power  to  be  conferred  upon  Irish  members, 
might  not  be  easily  and  safely  evaded.  He  did  not  say  the  Irish 
Government  would  wantonly  provoke  a  collision  between  them- 
selves and  the  British  people  in  these  matters.  But  if  they 
should  do  so,  what  a  heritage  of  difficulties  would  be  prepared 
for  the  future  Irish  Government.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  who  would  have  so  great  an  influence  over  the 
composition  of  the  future  Irish  Parliament,  would  not  quietly 
or  permanently  submit  to  having  the  control  of  the  education 
of  that  country  taken  out  of  their^  hands.  The  Irish  tenant- 
farmers,  who  had  been  taught  that  Home  Eule  meant  to  them 
the  possession  of  their  holdings  without  the  obligatiou  of  pay- 
ing rent,  and  who  were  only  Home  Eulers  because  they  held 
that  beUef,  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  Government  which 
showed  that  it  was  no  more  disposed,  in  the  words  of  the  Act, 
**to  deprive  any  man  of  his  property  without  due  compensation" 
than  the  present  Gov^nment.  The  Irish-American  element, 
whose  action  had  been  dictated  at  least  as  much  by  hatred  of 
Great  Britain  as  by  love  of  Ireland,  would  not  be  altogether 
without  influence  upon  the  Irish  Parliament.  And  they  would 
avail  themselves,  one  day  or  another,  of  the  undoubted  influ- 
ence which  they  would  possess  in  that  assembly,  and  raise 
some  question  of  difficulty  and  embarrassment  for  the  British 
Government,  and  raise  it  at  some  critical  moment  when  it 
would  be  most  inconvenient  and  dangerous   to  the  national 
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welfare.  Then  it  was  impossible  not  to  foresee  that  evasions, 
if  not  open  defiance  of  the  law,  would  inevitably  take  place, 
and  would  cause  collision,  jealousy,  and  animosity  between  the 
two  countries. 

It  should  be  added  that  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  speech  hardly  obtained  the  credit  it  afterwards 
received.  It  was  recognised  later  on  to  indicate  the  Unes  upon 
which  opposition  to  the  bill  was  to  be  conducted  by  the  Liberal 
Unionists,  and  served  as  a  text-book  to  speakers  on  that  side 
when  addressing  Parliament  or  public  meetings. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  exigencies  of  supply  at  length 
gave  the  Opposition  the  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  various 
questions  which,  although  touched  upon  in  the  debate  on  the 
Address,  and  subsequently  made  the  subject  of  irritating  inter- 
rogations, had  not  been  altogether  rendered  useless  as  materials 
of  attack  and  delay.  The  younger  and  less  responsible  members 
of  the  Opposition  were  eager  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the 
forms  of  the  House,  and  in  this  they  were  supported  by  the  prin- 
cipal Unionist  organs.  The  leaders  of  the  party,  however  much 
they  may  Imve  disapproved  of  tactics  which  might  at  a  future 
time  recoil  upon  themselves,  were,  after  a  slight  resistance,  or 
show  of  resistance,  forced  to  follow  their  followers.  The  state  of 
the  County  of  Clare,  the  ruling  of  the  chairman  on  the  point 
whether  a  question  of  general  policy  could  be  discussed  on  a 
Supplementary  Estimate  (March  2),  the  Irish  Light  Railways 
(March  3),  all  gave  rise  to  protracted  debate,  and  often  to 
heated  discussion.  In  dealing  with  the  last-named  subject — 
a  proposed  expenditure  of  600,000Z.  to  complete  the  work  in- 
augurated by  the  previous  Government — Mr.  Chamberlain 
declared  that  such  an  expenditure  of  money,  practically  pro- 
vided by  England,  was  inteUigible  so  long  as  the  policy  of 
the  Union  was  maintained.  If,  however,  Ireland  was  to  be 
self-sustaining  under  the  management  of  a  separate  Legislature, 
the  case  was  altogether  different ;  and  he  protested  against  the 
idea  of  carrying  out  a  Unionist  policy  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Union  was  under  consideration.  In  that 
matter,  however,  as  in  all  others,  the  Ministerial  majority 
finally  obtained  the  vote  required,  with  or  without  the  pre- 
liminary use  of  the  closure. 

The  long-delayed  report  of  the  Evicted  Tenants'  Commission, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Justice  Matthew,  gave  special  interest  to 
the  debate  on  the  vote  for  its  cost.  The  report  fully  justified 
all  anticipations  as  to  its  scope,  recognising  that  **  the  combina- 
tions into  which  the  tenants  entered  (the  Plan  of  Campaign) 
could  not  be  denounced  as  fraudulent  and  dishonest,"  though 
**they  were  pronounced  by  high  authority  to  be  criminal."  The 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  tenants  dealt  with  in  the  report  were 
evicted  because  they  would  not  pay  their  rent — not  because 
they  could  not — was  not  considered  to  justify  any  especial 
harshness  in  their  treatment.      The  report,  therefore,  recom- 
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mended  that  the  Land  Commission,  or  if  thought  more 
advisable,  a  special  commission,  should  be  appointed  with  the 
power  to  determine  the  rent  at  which  the  petitioners  (evicted 
tenants)  should  be  entitled  to  reinstatement.  The  landlord, 
on  the  other  hand,  might  insist  on  the  land  thus  relet  being 
purchased,  but  even  then  the  price  of  the  freehold  was  to  be 
fixed  by  the  commission,  which  might  extend  the  time  for  the 
payment  of  instalments,  whilst  Boards  of  Guardians  were  to  be 
authorised  to  lend  tenants  money  to  restart  their  farms.  With 
regard  to  the  tenants  actually  in  possession,  the  commission 
would  decide  whether  their  interest  in  the  farms  was  "  sub- 
stantial," and  if  so,  they  were,  when  possible,  to  be  bought 
out.  In  the  event  of  this  being  found  impracticable,  the 
evicted  tenants  were  to  be  comforted  with  land  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

The  vote  for  the  expenses  of  the  commission,  which  gave 
rise  to  a  prolonged  debate  (March  13),  was,  however,  somewhat 
deprived  of  its  importance,  and  perhaps,  too,  of  its  bitterness, 
by  the  violent  scenes  which  preceded.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  to  announce 
that  in  view  of  the  slow  progress  of  supplies  the  Government 
had  decided  not  to  press  forward  the  second  reading  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  before  Easter.  The  secret  had  been  well 
kept,  and  its  revelation,  whilst  it  dehghted  the  Opposition, 
chagrined  the  Irish  Nationalists  and  possibly  a  few  English 
Badicals.  For  a  breach  of  privilege,  Mr.  Conybeare  {Com- 
wally  Camborne) f  the  offender,  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
House  for  having  written  a  letter  to  the  Westminster  Gazette, 
in  which  he  had  charged  the  Tory  members  with  obstruction, 
and  accused  the  Speaker  of  **  snubbing"  members  who  at- 
tempted to  move  the  closTure.  He  had  further  urged  the  Radical 
wing  to  arrange  to  move  the  closTure  every  five  or  ten  minutes, 
adding  that  **  Mr.  Speaker  would  probably  refuse  a  good  many 
such  motions,  but  I  doubt  if  he  would  continue  the  policy  of 
snubbing  us,  and  in  either  case  the  country  would  know  what 
to  think."  The  Speaker  closed  the  incident  with  his  customary 
dignity,  saying  that  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Conybeare's  **  indis- 
cretion "  was  worth  consideration. 

After  these  episodes,  which,  as  personal  questions,  had 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  House  to  a  higher  point  than  any 
purely  political  discussion  would  have  done,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 
(Tyrone,  S.)  moved  the  reduction  of  the  vote  for  special  com- 
missions by  2,170Z.,  the  cost  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
consider  the  case  of  the  evicted  tenants  in  Ireland.  In  a  vigor- 
ous speech,  he  impeached  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
appointing  the  commission,  and  described  the  expenditure  of 
the  money  as  sheer  waste,  because  not  a  single  fact  had  been 
elicited  which  was  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Government 
before  Sir  J.  Mathew  went  to  Dublin.  He  charged  the  Chief 
Secretary  with  packing  the  commission,  and  averred  that  the 
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conduct  of  the  president  rendered  its  findings  absolutely  worth- 
less as  far  as  Parliament  was  concerned.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
commission  for  making  the  ways  of  transgressors  easy.  The 
president  disappointed  everybody,  and  his  opening  speech,  his 
conduct  towards  the  counsel  who  represented  the  landlords, 
and  his  threats  to  the  newspapers  shattered  every  hope  that  a 
fair  hearing  would  be  accorded  to  both  sides  in  this  question. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  commissioners  should 
reconmaend  that  privileges  which  were  denied  to  honest  tenants 
should  be  offered  to  men  who  had  swindled  their  landlords. 
The  reply  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Morley  (Newcastle), 
was  exceedingly  able,  and  pitched  in  a  key  to  deprecate  violent 
language  on  either  side.  He  defended  the  issuing  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  13th 
section  of  the  Land  Act  of  1891.  The  object  of  the  present 
Government  was  to  ascertain  exactly  the  conditions  on  which 
the  evicted  tenants  might  be  advantageously  restored  to  their 
homes,  and  the  late  Government,  he  observed,  actually  passed 
a  clause  for  reinstating  in  their  holdings  the  men  who  were 
now  denounced  as  swindlers.  He  indignantly  repudiated  the 
charge  of  packing  the  commission,  and  declined  to  say  a  word 
in  vindication  of  Sir  J.  Mathew,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  been 
most  unjustly  treated.  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  pro- 
ceed, without  delay,  to  consider  the  report  of  the  conamission 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  was  the  best  course  to  pursue  and 
what  proposals  ought  to  be  laid  before  Parhament.  They 
would  do  all  they  could  to  put  an  end  to  the  unsatisfiBwtory 
state  of  affairs  at  present  existing. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  (Manchester,  E.)  began  by  suggesting  that 
the  Chief  Secretary  must  perfectly  well  know  that  the  pro- 
posals of  the  commissioners  could  not  be  carried  into  effect. 
What,  however,  was  of  more  immediate  importance  was  that 
Mr.  Morley  had  absolutely  perverted  or  misinterpreted  the 
meaning  of  the  clause  of  the  Land  Act  on  which  he  had  pre- 
tended to  hitch  his  commission.  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  the 
difference  between  recommending  an  amicable  settlement  for 
the  good  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  forcing  down  the  throats  of 
the  landlords  an  arrangement  which  might  be  grossly  unjust. 
The  commissioners  who  signed  the  report  could  only  be  re- 
garded as  partisans  of  the  evicted  tenants.  The  facts  which 
they  stated  were  mis-stated;  their  proposals  involved  a  gigantic 
scheme  of  eviction  ;  and  the  retaken  farms  were  virtually  to  be 
stocked  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords  who  had  been  robbed 
by  a  political  combination.  Proposals  of  this  kind  might  be 
printed  in  a  blue-book,  but  he  believed  they  would  never 
be  submitted  by  a  responsible  Government  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  short,  they  were  mere  waste  paper.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Balfour  remarked  that  if  the  Government 
really  believed  in  their  Home  Rule  Bill,  why  did  they  ask  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  expend  time  and  money  in  reinstating 
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these  tenants  on  terms  hitherto  unheard  of  even  in  the  history 
of  Irish  land  legislation  ? 

After  some  speeches  in  support  of  the  commission  from 
Irish  Nationalist  members  of  both  sections,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
{Birmingham,  W.)  said  the  appointment  of  this  commission 
raised  a  question  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
desirable  and  allowable  to  take  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  in 
this  country  from  his  ordinary  duties  in  order  to  preside  over 
a  special  inquiry.  He  suggested  that  the  principle  to  be 
observed  was  that  judges  should  only  be  appointed  to  conduct 
such  investigations  when  the  subject  of  inquiry  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  criminal  charge  or  a  civil  suit.  In  the  case  of 
the  Pamell  Commission,  he  observed,  the  allegations  almost 
amounted  to  a  criminal  charge,  and,  moreover,  the  persons 
implicated  themselves  demanded  an  inquiry;  whereas  the  object 
of  the  Government  in  the  present  case  was  to  find  a  political 
remedy  for  the  results  of  a  political  agitation.  Every  condi- 
tion of  a  fair  inquiry  was  ignored;  the  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  endorse  a  foregone  conclusion  ;  and  the  judge 
pronounced  the  verdict  before  he  had  heard  the  evidence. 

The  Attorney-General,  Sir  Charles  Eussell  (Hackney,  5.), 
began  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  admitting  that  judges  should 
very  seldom  be  called  upon  to  aid  in  such  inquiries,  but  did 
not  think  that  Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell's  motion  had  been  put  down 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  discussion  upon  that  somewhat 
academic  question.  No  one  who  looked  at  the  condition  of 
the  evicted  tenants  could  suppose  that  the  commission  was 
appointed  to  conduct  a  judicial  inquiry.  The  commission  had 
no  authority  to  determine  the  rights  of  any  one  in  Ireland, 
whether  tenant  or  landlord,  its  sole  function  being  to  collect 
information  on  which  the  judgment  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  House  might  be  formed.  Assuming  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign to  be  an  illegal  combination,  it  had  undoubtedly  brought 
about  a  state  of  things  which  every  man  who  had  at  heart  the 
peace  of  Ireland  must  desire  to  see  dealt  with  in  some  reason- 
able and  proper  way.  With  reference  to  the  attacks  on  Sir 
J.  Mathew,  he  afl&nned  that  no  lawryer  in  the  House  would 
get  up  and  express  an  opinion  that  that  learned  judge  did  not 
wish  to  do  full  and  complete  justice  in  this  matter.  The 
Attorney-General  concluded  by  defending  the  course  adopted 
by  Sir  J.  Mathew,  and  asserted  that  no  commission  analogous 
to  this  had  ever  allowed  the  right  of  cross-examination  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  claimed  by  two  of  the  counsel  for  the 
landlords. 

This  speech  naturally  brought  up  Mr.  Carson  {Dublin  Univ,), 
who  had  appeared  before  the  commission  on  the  first  day,  but 
had  subsequently  withdrawn.  He  explained  that  he  did  not 
claim  as  an  absolute  right  the  privilege  of  cross-examination, 
though  he  submitted  to  the  commission  that,  in  this  particular 
case,  if  some  one  did  not  undertake  the  process  of  sifting  the 
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truth  by  cross-examination  the  proceedings  would  be  a  farce 
and  a  sham.  He  withdrew  from  the  inquiry  because  he  per- 
ceived from  the  method  they  adopted  that  the  commissioners 
were  not  determined  to  sift  the  truth  to  the  bottom.  There 
was,  he  contended,  no  spontaneous  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  tenants  which  justified  the  Chief  Secretary  in  appointing 
this  commission.  In  conclusion,  he  branded  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commissioners  as  audacious  and  fraudulent  devices 
to  fulfil  political  promises. 

Mr.  Morley  then  moved  the  closure,  which  was  accepted,  and 
Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell's  motion  was  negatived  by  287  to  250  votes. 

This  small  vote  involved  only  a  question  of  home  politics, 
whereas  the  great  service  votes  of  the  year  were  supposed  to 
indicate  the  policy  of  the  Administration  in  its  attitude  towards 
the  outside  world.  The  Conservatives  had,  at  least,  acted  up  to 
their  professions,  for,  having  found  the  navy  in  a  condition 
which  they  had  denounced  when  in  Opposition,  they  had  not 
hesitated  to  take  special  means  for  raising  it  to  a  greater  state 
of  efficiency.  The  Liberals,  whilst  unable  to  withstand  the 
force  of  popular  opinion,  had  done  their  utmost  to  beUttle  the 
efforts  of  their  opponents,  and  to  impede  them  in  the  financial 
stratagem  by  which  Mr.  Goschen  and  Lord  George  Hamilton 
had  arranged  to  find  6,000,000Z.  without  apparent  burden  to 
the  taxpayer.  On  the  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power,  it 
was  a  matter  of  speculation  whether  the  old  Badical  cry  of 
retrenchment  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Cobden  school  would 
have  to  give  way  to  the  demands  of  those  who  were  for  main- 
taining the  empire  and  at  the  same  time  for  fostering  all 
interests  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  That  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  current 
of  popular  opinion  would  set  was  perhaps  seen  in  his  appor- 
tionment of  official  responsibility..  Contrary  to  the  theones  of 
the  school  of  fi.nance  of  which  he  had  been  the  great  exponent, 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty  was  chosen  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  consequently  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  that  con- 
stant control  which  was  supposed  to  be  requisite  for  the  chief 
spending  department  of  the  State.  Moreover,  the  new  First 
Lord  had  never  displayed  any  special  qualifications  for  his  new 
office,  and  his  previous  career  had  given  him  no  experience  of 
naval  atfairs,  nor  afforded  evidence  of  great  strength  of  purpose 
or  fi.rmness  of  will.  The  representatives  of  the  Admiralty  in 
the  House  of  Commons  were  even  less  known.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Ci^al  Lord,  Mr.  E.  Eobertson,  were  wholly  legal, 
and  although  he  had  displayed  in  Opposition  a  certain  grasp  of 
fi.nancial  questions,  and  a  clearness  of  head  which  rendered  his 
advice  valuable,  there  had  been  nothing  in  his  previous  career 
to  suggest  the  possession  of  administrative  capacity.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  (Sir  Ughtred  Kay-Shuttleworth) 
was  even  less  known,  except  as  a  politician  of  whom  something 
had  been  expected,  but  nrom  whom  nothing  had  ever  come. 
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He  had  sat  in  Parliament  at  intervals  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
had  held  office  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  shortlived  Ministry  of  1886, 
and  had  left  no  mark  behind  him.  The  Navy  estimates  for  the 
year  1893-4  were,  as  had  become  customary,  preceded  by  an 
explanatory  paper,  in  which  the  policy  of  the  past  and  present 
Boards  of  Admiralty  were  contrasted.  The  amount  asked  for 
the  service  of  the  year  was  14,240,100Z. — ^just  lOOZ.  less  than 
their  predecessors*  estimate — but  the  number  of  seamen  and 
marines  was  raised  from  74,100  to  76,700,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Manning  Committee  appointed  by 
the  previous  Government ;  the  votes  for  pay  and  victualling 
and  medical  treatment  were  also  consequently  increased. 

The  only  field,  therefore,  in  which  economies  could  be  effected 
was  that  of  shipbuilding.  Four  out  of  the  five  years  contem- 
plated by  the  Naval  Defence  Act  expired  on  March  31,  1893, 
and  in  that  period  one-half  of  the  total  niunber  of  ships — viz., 
seventy — provided  for  under  that  Act  were  completed.  These 
were  made  up  of  two  first-class  battleships,  three  first-class 
cruisers,  twenty-one  second-class  cruisers,  four  third-class  crui- 
sers of  the  Pallas  type,  and  five  torpedo  gunboats.  The 
Admiralty  in  the  course  of  the  financial  year  1893-4 — the  last 
year  governed  by  the  Naval  Defence  Act — proposed  to  complete 
twenty-six  more  ships — including  five  first-class  battleships — 
which  would  include  all  the  contract-built  ships  except  the 
Revenge;  and  consequently  only  nine  ships — which  could  be 
finished  for  about  283,000Z. — would  remain  uncompleted  at 
the  close  of  the  financial  year. 

With  regard  to  the  new  work  not  included  under  the  Naval 
Defence  Act,  of  which  the  conditions  were  peremptory,  the 
new  Government  on  coming  into  office  had  at  once  postponed 
commencing  the  two  new  battleships  which  their  predecessors 
had  proposed  to  lay  down.  These  two  ships,  however,  figured 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  programme  for  1898-4.  In 
addition  to  these,  three  second-class  cruisers  and  two  sloops 
were  to  be  constructed  in  the  Admiralty  dockyards,  and  in 
private  yards,  by  contract,  two  first-class  cruisers  of  the  highest 
speed,  coal  supply,  armament  and  defence  attainable,  and 
fourteen  torpedo-boat  destroyers  of  an  improved  pattera.  In 
aU  cases  the  latest  modern  improvements  were  promised,  and 
the  second-class  cruisers  of  the  Astrma  class  were  to  be  more 
powerfully  armed,  and  with  greater  coal  capacity  than  the 
earlier  built  ships.  It  was,  however,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  the  torpedo  boats  that  the  new  Administration  promised  to 
show  its  activity.  The  previous  year's  estimates  had  included 
20,000/.  for  laying  down  ten  first-class  torpedo  boats,  but  the 
Government  on  coming  into  office  found  that  no  progress  had 
been  made  with  this  work.  Orders  were  consequently  given 
to  private  firms  to  push  forward  these  vessels,  which  in  speed 
and  power  were  to  be  superior  to  all  their  predecessors.  Six 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  of  a  new  type,  with  a  guaranteed  speed 
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of  twenty-seven  knots  an  hour,  were  ordered  in  private  yards, 
and  the  promise  was  held  out  that  if  these  proved  successful 
fourteen  other  vessels  of  the  same  class  would  be  ordered  during 
the  vear. 

The  gun-manufacture,  now  undertaken  by  the  Admiralty 
for  all  naval  purposes,  was  repoiied  to  be  working  satisfactorily, 
and  a  new  12-in.  breech-loading  steel  and  wire  gun  for  the 
armament  of  the  new  battleships  was  adopted.  The  whole  of 
the  condemned  guns  of  6-in.  and  other  smaller  sizes  were 
withdrawn  and  replaced  by  serviceable  guns  of  later  pattern. 
Cordite,  the  new  smokeless  powder,  had  given  satisfactory 
results,  but  the  final  report  of  the  Ordnance  Committee  was 
awaited  before  its  adoption  for  all  quick-firing  guns  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  whole  service  had  been  re-armed  with 
the  **  Webley  "  revolver.  With  regard  to  new  harbour  accom- 
modation, two  additional  docks,  adapted  for  the  largest  vessels, 
were  to  be  pushed  forward  at  Portsmouth.  At  Chatham  the 
deepening  of  the  Med  way  was  being  proceeded  w^th,  and  the 
convict  prison  would  speedily  be  converted  into  naval  barracks. 
At  Portland  a  contract  for  a  new  coaling  pier,  to  be  completed 
in  two  years,  had  been  made.  At  Gibraltar  the  magazines  were 
to  be  improved  and  the  new  mole  extended.  At  Malta  a  new 
dock  had  been  brought  into  use,  and  additions  made  to  the 
stores  and  magazines  ;  whilst  the  new  naval  establishment  at 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  was  making  good  progress  under  the  direction 
of  the  Colonial  Government.  luobilisation,  recruiting  for  the 
Marines  and  the  training  of  the  Boyal  Naval  Eeserve  had  been 
made  the  subjects  of  special  study,  and  good  results  had  followed 
the  adoption  of  more  elastic  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  more 
generous  rate  of  pay. 

Before,  however,  the  votes  for  men  and  wages  could  be 
discussed.  Sir  John  Gorst  {Cambridge  University)^  in  his  rdle 
of  the  working  man's  friend,  was  able  to  bring  forward  a  re- 
solution (March  6)  to  the  effect  that  all  persons  in  her  Majesty's 
pay  should  be  engao;ed  at  wages  for  a  proper  maintenance, 
and  that  the  conditions  of  labour  as  regards  hours,  wages, 
insiurance  against  accident,  provision  for  old  age,  &c.,  should 
be  such  as  to  afford  an  example  to  private  employers  through- 
out the  country.  The  motion  was  so  framed  that  no  member 
on  the  Liberal  side  could  readily  take  exception  to  its  inten- 
tion, but  the  Government  for  the  moment  were  far  more 
anxious  to  get  their  votes  than  even  to  pose  as  friends  of  the 
working  classes.  Mr.  Campbell-Banherman  {Stirling  Burghs), 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  hastened  to  express  his  agree- 
ment with  the  proposition  in  principle.  Though  unable  to 
embark  in  any  daring  scheme,  he  was  anxious  to  remove 
anything  which  might  betoken  indifference  to  the  well-being  of 
the  men  employed  in  dockyards  and  arsenals.  He  further 
stated  that  the  labour  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
actively  engaged  in  collecting  information  on  the  conditions  of 
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labour  in  the  naval  establishments,  and  he  hoped  that  in  due 
course  some  definite  scheme  might  be  drawn  up.  The  topic 
thus  introduced  was  too  interesting  to  be  allowed  to  drop,  and 
the  discussion  was  continued  until  midnight,  when  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

On  the  following  day  (March  7),  at  a  morning  sitting,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  U.  Kay- Shut  tie  worth  {Clitheroe), 
was  at  length  able  to  introduce  the  Navy  estimates — merely  re- 
peating in  his  introductory  speech  the  points  already  noticed  in 
the  explanatory  note.  There  was,  he  remarked,  an  increase  of 
2,600  this  year  in  the  number  of  men  and  boys,  the  need  for 
this  increase  arising  from  the  larger  number  of  ships  built  under 
the  Northbrook  programme,  and  the  Naval  Defence  programme. 
An  oflBcial  committee  of  great  authority  had  been  appointed  to 
ascertain  what  should  be  the  complement  of  every  ship,  and 
henceforth  all  vessels  in  the  navy  would  be  manned  on  the 
basis  of  the  report  of  that  committee.  Indeed,  this  had  already 
been  done  with  regard  to  the  Boyal  Arthur  and  the  Victoria. 
The  conditions  of  the  peace  fleet  had  also  altered  in  a  most 
remarkable  way,  owing  to  the  system  of  the  fleet  reserve,  and 
the  necessity  of  having  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  keep 
the  dehcate  machinery  of  these  ships  in  perfect  order.  With 
respect  to  the  fleet  at  sea,  one  result  of  the  report  of  the 
Manning  Committee  was  that  the  number  of  engine-room  arti- 
ficers would  be  somewhat  reduced,  while  the  number  of  chief 
stokers  would  be  increased.  A  large  addition  to  the  number 
of  marines  was  another  result  of  that  report,  and  this  increase 
would  go  on  for  two  years  more  until  we  had  a  total  of  16,000 
marines.  In  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  men,  the 
Admiralty  were  enabled  to  propose  to  Parliament  practically  the 
same  sum  which  Lord  G.  Hamilton  asked  for  last  year.  Al- 
though the  amount  now  required — viz.,  14,240,100Z. — was  appar- 
ently 25,000Z.  more  than  was  asked  for  two  years  ago,  it  was 
really  about  38,000Z.  less  than  the  expenditure  of  1891-2,  which 
considerably  exceeded  the  estimate.  This  result  had  been 
effected,  not  by  cutting  down  reconstruction,  but  by  a  careful 
examination  of  each  vote,  and  the  inclusion  of  only  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  navy. 
Turning  to  the  shipbuilding  programme  for  1893-4,  he  said  the 
amount  which  it  was  proposed  to  expend  was  just  under 
3,000,000Z.  Adding  the  armaments,  the  expenditure  would  be 
about  4,000,000Z.,  and  the  charge  on  taxation  for  shipbuilding 
alone  would  be  upwards  of  4,400,000/.  Adverting  to  some 
points  connected  with  new  construction,  he  dwelt  on  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  number. of  torpedo-boat  destroyers.  Six 
of  these  vessels  had  been  ordered  from  three  private  firms,  and 
it  was  intended  to  order  fourteen  other  vessels  of  the  same 
class  during  1893-4.  Further,  it  was  proposed  to  construct  by 
contract  two  new  cruisers  at  a  probable  total  cost  of  over 
700,000Z.     These  would  be  superior  in  speed,  in  coal  capacity, 
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in  defence,  and  in  armament,  to  any  cruisers  which  had  been 
built  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  necessity  for  constructing 
these  cruisers  had  been  forced  upon  the  Admiralty  by  what  was 
going  on  abroad,  and  no  part  of  the  programme  was  of  greater 
importance.  Coming  next  to  the  dockyard  work,  he  said  it 
was  proposed  to  build  two  first-class  battleships,  which  would 
be  improvements  on  the  Royal  Sovereign  type,  three  second- 
class  cruisers,  and  two  sloops,  which  were  called  in  the 
estimates  station  gunboats.  As  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
present  board,  it  was  like  that  of  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty, 
and  aimed  at  maintaining  our  power  at  sea  for  the  protection 
of  our  commerce.  Approximately,  he  estimated  the  total  cost 
of  the  new  ships  which  the  Admiralty  proposed  to  build  to  be 
close  upon  5,000,000/.  Eeferring  to  the  Naval  Defence  Act, 
he  confessed  that  members  on  the  Ministerial  side  were  not 
enamoured  of  the  policy  of  passing  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
these  purposes,  though  he  admitted  that  a  naval  defence  pro- 
gramme was  desirable.  At  the  present  moment  they  were  only 
proposing  a  programme  for  one  year,  but  he  would  not  conceal 
from  the  House  the  circumstance  that  they  had  examined  the 
probable  effect  of  their  programme  in  1894-5.  Still,  they  were 
a  new  Government,  and  preferred  to  restrict  their  public 
announcements  to  the  financial  year  1893-4.  They  fully  recog- 
nised, however,  the  wisdom  of  continuity  of  policy  in  naval 
administration,  and  he  confidently  claimed  that  they  had  done 
nothing  inconsistent  with  a  broad  and  wise  interpretation  of 
that  continuity. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  {Ea  ling , Middlesex) ,  who  had  been  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  last  Government,  had  little  ground 
for  complaint,  except  that  the  House  was  without  sufficient 
information  on  the  shipbuilding  programme  of  the  Admiralty. 
They  were,  he  thought,  trying  to  do  too  much  with  too  little 
money ;  for  in  view  of  the  discussion  on  the  previous  evening, 
they  could  not  eliminate  from  their  calculations  the  prospect 
of  increased  pay  in  the  dockyards.  He  defended  the  policy  of 
a  Naval  Defence  Act,  on  the  ground  that  it  actually  embodied 
the  will  of  Parliament,  deliberately  expressed,  and  could  not  in 
a  time  of  political  pressure  or  financial  exigency  be  over-ridden 
by  the  Treasury,  which  was  in  his  opinion  one  of  the  most  anti- 
quated and  unbusiness-like  of  our  public  departments.  After 
some  further  discussions  from  the  various  naval  experts  having 
seats  in  the  House,  the  vote  for  men,  by  the  aid  of  the  closure, 
was  agreed  to,  and  a  week  later  (March  11)  that  for  wages  was 
also  obtained  after  a  short  debate. 

The  Army  estimates  were  preceded  by  the  issue  of  the 
inspector-general's  report  on  recruiting  diuring  the  previous 
year,  which  showed  that  even  the  slight  improvement  in 
the  treatment  of  the  soldier  —  falUng  far  short  of  the  re- 
commendations of  Lord  Wantage's  Committee — had  already 
had    the    result  of    making    the    service  more  popular,   the 
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nmnbers  in  every  district  showing  a  distinct  increase — 5,656 
over  that  of  1892,  and  more  than  10,000  over  that  of  1891. 
In  like  manner  the  number  of  men  joining  the  regular  army 
from  the  militia  was  15,659,  and  2,336  from  the  volunteers. 
**  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,"  according  to  the  report, 
**that  the  improvement  in  the  food  and  in  the  comforts 
offered  in  barracks  to  soldiers  has  tended  greatly  to  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  numbers  of  punishment  for  drunkenness 
and  absence  without  leave.  It  may  be  confidently  expected 
that  these  numbers  will  materially  decrease  year  by  year,  and 
it  is  intended  to  institute  even  more  careful  inquiries  into  the 
antecedents  of  recruits  of  doubtful  appearance  or  ch9,racter." 
The  inspector-general,  moreover,  fully  endorsed  the  view  of 
other  army  reformers,  that  if  men  of  good  conduct,  with  parents 
dependent  on  them,  were  allowed  to  leave  the  colours  and  go 
into  the  reserve  before  the  expiration  of  their  full  time  of  service, 
the  parents  would  cease  to  dissuade  their  sons  from  enlisting. 

The  Army  estimates  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  under 
the  direct  management  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  who  had  for  his  assistants  Lord  Sandhurst  (in  the 
House  of  Lords)  as  under-secretary,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Woodall 
{Hajiley)  as  financial  secretary,  so  that  in  the  matter  of  Parlia- 
mentary control  and  administrative  ability  the  military  expendi- 
ture of  the  country  left  little  to  be  desired,  especially  if  economy 
was  still  a  cardinal  feature  of  the  Eadical  progranune.  By 
conmaon  consent  there  was  no  departmeut  of  the  State  in 
which  the  leakage  of  public  money  with  less  financial  results  was 
more  apparent.  The  British  army  was,  in  comparison  with  all 
other  European  nations  and  in  point  of  numbers,  almost  out  of 
sight.  This,  however,  was  recognised  by  all  parties  as  being  in 
consonance  with  national  feeling ;  but  there  was  no  desire  that 
the  minimum  of  efficiency  should  be  obtained  at  the  maximum 
of  expenditure,  and  that  whilst  keeping  on  foot  the  very  smallest 
force  of  any  of  the  great  Powers  its  cost  should  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  French  or  German  armies. 

The  Secretary  for  War  had,  therefore,  the  difficult  problem 
to  solve  which  had  baffled  so  many  politicians  of  all  shades  who, 
since  the  Crimean  war,  had  occupied  his  place,  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  a  doubly  difficult  task  for  one  whose  theories,  at  least, 
led  him  to  regard  military  and  even  defensive  works  objects  on 
which  expenditure  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
figure.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman's  estimates, however, exceeded 
those  of  his  predecessor  by  171,600/. — although  in  fact  the  in- 
crease of  actual  expenditure  was  only  105,600/.  They  amounted 
in  the  aggregate  to  17,802,900/.  for  the  year  1893-4,  as  compared 
vnth  17,631,300/.  for  the  year  1892-3,  the  chief  increase  being 
for  pay  of  the  army,  &c.,  which  was  set  down  at  5,876,400/.,  or 
241,400/.  above  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  sudden  increase 
of  the  garrison  in  Egypt  had  temporarily  disturbed  the  arrange- 
ments for  keeping  equal  the  number  of  battalions  of  infantry 
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and  cavalry  on  foreign  service,  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  pre- 
judicial results  anticipated  by  Lord  Wantage's  Committee  would 
avoided.  Owing  to  the  exceptional  number  of  men  passing  to 
the  reserve  a  further  sum  of  55,000Z.  was  needed  for  the  pay  of 
the  force  ;  whilst,  in  view  of  its  increased  numbers,  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  extend  the  service  of  men  beyond  twelve 
years.  The  number  of  efficient  volunteers  continued  to  in- 
crease, very  few  failing  to  reach  the  existing  low  standard  in 
musketry.  The  large  supplies  of  small  arms  made  in  previous 
years  to  the  army  enabled  the  Government  to  make  very  sub- 
stantial reductions — 95,000Z. — ^under  this  head;  whilst  it  was 
hoped  that  the  whole  infantry  would  be  provided  with  the  new 
arms  before  the  close  of  the  j'^ear.  An  increased  expenditure 
on  projectiles  at  foreign  stations  was  also  contemplated,  as  well 
as  on  the  materials  used  in  their  manufacture. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  expenditure  in  progress  for 
fortifications  and  barracks,  not  directly  chargeable  to  Army 
votes,  the  vote  for  works  showed  a  slight  decrease,  although 
provision  had  to  be  made  in  it  for  the  first  payment  of  the 
terminable  annuity  which  was,  under  statute,  taken  to  repay 
the  funds  borrowed  for  the  special  barrack  expenditure.  The 
amount  provided  for  the  annuity  this  year  amounted  to  32,600Z. 
The  non-effective  expenditure  remained  the  same  ;  the  reduction 
in  the  charge  for  pensions,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  short 
service,  being  checked  by  the  grants  of  special  pensions  to  old 
soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  Crimea  and  India,  and  by  the 
more  liberal  terms  of  commutation  allowed  to  pensioners  resident 
in  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  had  somewhat  more  difficulty 
than  his  colleague  at  the  Admiralty  in  obtaining  the  supplies 
of  the  year,  although  he  had  recourse  to  the  strong  measure  of 
a  Saturday  sitting.  The  Opposition  had  an  opportunity  in 
discussing  the  Army  estimates  of  displaying  zeal  for  the  public 
service  without  the  danger  of  being  upbraided  with  obstructive 
intentions.  Army  administration  was  notoriously  defective, 
and  with  no  war  imminent,  the  time  seemed  well  chosen  to 
discuss  possible  remedies.  Viscount  Wolmer  {Edinburgh,  W.) 
began  by  calling  attention  (March  9)  to  the  report  of  Lord 
Wantage's  Committee  moving  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
**  the  present  system  of  military  administration  fails  to  secure 
due  economy  in  time  of  peace  or  efficiency  for  nationaVdefence.'' 
He  contended,  first,  that  the  War  Office  had  induced  the  country 
to  adopt  schemes  entailing  a  vast  expenditure  and  had  never 
given  effect  to  those  schemes  or  properly  administered  them ; 
secondly,  that  the  War  Office  had  wholly  neglected  to  make 
provision  for  some  very  important  contingencies  ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  the  general  condition  of  affairs  caused  by  mal-administra- 
tion  had  become  extremely  serious.  The  cardinal  point  of 
Mr.  Cardwell's  scheme  was  that  the  number  of  battalions  at 
home  should  never  be  less  than  the  number  abroad,  and  this 
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important  policy  had  never  been  carried  into  effect.  Again,  it 
was  of  the  highest  importance  that  this  country  should  be  pre- 
pared for  small  wars,  but  at  present  there  was  absolutely  no 
force,  however  small,  ready  to  take  the  field  in  such  an  emergency. 
In  illustration  of  his  third  point,  Lord  Wolmer  stated  that  the 
ranks  of  the  home  army  contained  a  large  proportion  of  boys, 
who  received  men's  wages,  though  they  were  useless  for  service 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  In  conclusion,  he  condemned  the 
inadequate  terms  now  offered  to  recruits,  and  maintained  that 
soldiers  ought  to  have  a  shiUing  a  day  clear. 

These  views  were  supported  on  different  grounds  by  experts 
like  Sir  George  Chesney  {Oxford  City),  and  economists  like  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  {Forest  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire).  Mr.  E.  Stan- 
hope (Horncastle,  Lincolnshire),  who  had  been  Secretary  for 
War  in  the  previous  Administration,  was  obliged  to  adopt  a 
less  trenchant  tone  of  criticism.  He  pointed  out  that  circum- 
stances existed  which  must  add  to  our  army  expenditure  almost 
as  much  as  the  most  rigid  economy  could  take  from  it.  He 
agreed  that  a  reduction  might  be  made  in  the  staff;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  had  to  provide  officers,  not 
only  for  our  very  small  army,  but  likewise  for  the  larger  army, 
which  we  should  be  obliged  to  mobilise  if  it  became  necessary 
to  defend  this  country  in  real  earnest.  It  was,  in  fact,  of 
primary  importance  that  we  should  not  unduly  reduce  the 
nimaber  of  officers,  because  in  the  event  of  a  general  mobilisa- 
tion of  our  forces  we  might  find  ourselves  short  of  the  number 
actually  required.  Turning  to  the  question  of  efficiency,  he 
said  nobody  disputed  that  the  army  in  India  was  composed  of 
men  properly  qualified  for  the  object  for  which  they  were  raised, 
and  he  asserted  that  the  army  at  home  had  never  been  more 
efficient  or  more  thoroughly  suitable  for  warlike  purposes  than 
it  was  at  the  present  time.  The  state  of  recruiting  was  satis- 
factory, and  our  army  was  better  armed  and  equipped  than  at 
any  previous  period.  He  did  not,  however,  disguise  the  fact 
that  reforms  ought  to  be  made  as  opportunities  presented 
themselves,  but  unfortunately  the  fluctuations  of  public  opinion 
rendered  this  task  hopeless.  The  first  of  these  reforms  was 
connected  with  the  higher  administration  of  the  army.  He 
would  like  to  see  the  staff  at  headquarters  reduced,  but  the 
position  was  complicated  by  the  control  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
House  of  Commons  over  the  army,  and  still  further  by  the 
present  constitution  of  the  office  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
When  he  was  at  the  War  Office  he  was  not  prepared  to  go 
beyond  the  recommendations  of  Lord  Hartington's  Commission 
and  to  ask  the  present  Commander-in-Chief  to  retire  in  order 
that  certain  reforms  might  be  introduced.  The  foundation  of 
any  reforms  to  be  effected  in  our  army  after  the  retirement  of 
the  present  Commander-in-Chief  would  be  the  creation  of  a 
real  chief  of  the  staff. 

Lord  R.  Churchill  {Paddington,  S.),  who,  as  chairman  of  the 
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Committee  on  Army  Expenditure,  had  acquired  special  knowledge 
of  the  financial  bearings  of  the  question,  intervened  with  some 
effect.  He  taunted  the  Liberal  party  with  never  having  been 
renowned  for  their  successful  administration  of  military  and 
naval  affairs,  and  he  remarked  that  when  he  brought  before 
Parliament,  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  himself,  the  fact  that  the 
army  expenditure  was  too  high,  and  ought  to  be  reduced,  he 
got  no  sympathy  from  the  other  side  of  the  House.  He  did 
not  deny  that  there  were  grave  defects  in  our  military  system, 
especially  in  the  higher  administration,- which  required  reform 
and  much  more  professional  management  than  it  now  possessed. 
As  to  the  Reserve,  many  military  officers  greatly  doubted  whether 
it  would  be  of  any  use  if  called  out  in  time  of  war,  inasmuch  as 
the  men  were  not  properly  trained  after  they  left  the  army. 
Lord  R.  Churchill  believed  our  army  was  not  provided  with 
efficient  field  guns,  and  he  urged  the  necessity  of  always  keep- 
ing up  the  cavalry  at  full  war  strength.  The  report  of  Lord 
Hartington's  Commission  had  produced  indirectly  an  invaluable 
effect,  and  more  improvement  was  going  on  than  clearly  appeared 
to  the  public  eye.  Still,  reforms  remained  to  be  introduced  ; 
but  in  order  to  effect  them  we  must  have  quiet  Parliamentary 
times.  Whatever  improvement  had  been  made  was  undoubt- 
edly the  work  of  the  energetic  and  persevering,  but  at  the  same 
time  unostentatious,  administration  which  distinguished  the 
two  great  spending  departments  during  the  last  six  years,  when, 
under  the  late  Government,  the  country  was  quiet  and  tranquil. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  rose 
to  reply  to  the  various  criticisms  made  on  his  administration  of 
the  War  Office.  He  spoke  for  upwards  of  an  hour  in  the  tone  of 
unabated  official  optimism,  obtaining,  however,  a  cordial  burst 
of  applause  from  his  own  side  when  he  announced  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  do  away  with  the  Presidency  commands 
in  India.  He  denied  that  the  defects  in  the  military  affairs  were 
due  to  any  particular  systeuj  of  War  Office  administration,  and 
declared  that  the  Department  was  feeling  its  way  to  the  best 
possible  army  organisation.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  that  we 
required  two  army  corps  with  sufficient  reserves  to  feed  them, 
and  asked,  amid  loud  Ministerial  cheering,  whether  anybody 
would  think  of  our  sending  an  army  to  engage  in  a  continental 
war.  He  also  made  it  clear  that  he  attached  very  little  import- 
ance to  army  manoeuvres,  our  country  not  being  adapted  for  them, 
and  our  soldiers  not  requiring  the  sort  of  experience  necessary 
in  the  case  of  countries  possessing  coterminous  frontiers.  A 
motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  having  been  defeated 
by  225  against  167,  the  closure  was  moved  on  the  Govern- 
ment side  ;  but  the  Speaker  would  only  allow  it  to  be  put  so 
far  as  Lord  Wolmer's  motion  was  concerned,  and  this  having 
been  negatived  without  a  division  the  House  adjourned. 

A  morning  sitting  on  the  following  day  (March  10)  was 
almost  entirely  taken  up  by  the  attempt  of  the  Government 
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to  secure  a  Saturday  sitting.  The  attempt  was  finally  suc- 
cessful, but  at  the  cost  of  the  entire  morning  sitting ;  and 
oil  the  Saturday  (March  11)  it  was  found  impossible  to  get 
any  work  done  beyond  moving  the  Speaker  out  of  the  chair, 
the  Government  being  unable  to  obtain  a  single  vote — the 
only  object  for  which  the  House  had  been  brought  together 
on  that  day.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  however,  was  able 
to  explain  the  Army  estimates  on  the  first  vote  for  154,442 
land  forces  of  all  ranks,  and  his  speech  was  in  great  measure 
a  more  carefully  studied  answer  to  his  critics  than  he  had 
been  able  to  give  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — readiness  of 
reply  not  being  one  of  the  War  Minister's  characteristics. 
He  admitted  at  the  outset  that  he  had  no  great  changes  to 
lay  before  the  committee,  for  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  army  was  organised  remained  unaltered.  Those  princi- 
ples were  introduced  by  Lord  Cardwell  more  than  twenty 
years  before,  and  short  service,  localisation,  and  the  com- 
bination of  battalions  had  stood  the  test  of  time.  In  his 
judgment  the  best  policy  was  to  give  fair  play  to  our  system, 
and  having  done  so,  to  leave  it  alone,  especially  as  regards  the 
organisation  of  the  infantry,  which  was  the  main  matter.  In 
one  respect  the  system  had  not  had  fair  play,  inasmuch  as  the 
battahons  had  never  been  equalised.  There  were  abroad  eleven 
more  battalions  than  'there  were  at  home.  In  order  to  redress 
the  balance  to  some  extent,  it  was  proposed  to  bring  home  a 
battalion  from  Gibraltar  and  another  from  India.  Originally, 
it  was  intended  to  bring  home  one  battalion  from  Egypt  in 
reduction  of  the  garrison,  and  to  substitute  for  another  bat- 
talion in  Eg)^t  a  battalion  of  Guards.  On  that  footing  the 
estimates  were  framed,  but  recent  events  in  Egypt  had  prevented 
the  realisation  of  any  such  scheme  for  the  moment.  The  only 
step  taken  with  regard  to  the  cavalry  was  to  allow  recruits  to 
be  enlisted,  not  for  individual  regiments,  but  for  special  branches. 
For  the  purpose  of  foreign  service,  the  force  held  in  readiness 
for  immediate  embarkation  would  be  no  longer  the  1st  Army 
Corps  and  line  of  communication  troops,  but  a  specially  consti- 
tuted force,  which  might  be  roughly  described  as  an  infantry 
divisipn,  a  cavalry  brigade,  a  mounted  infantry  battalion,  two 
batteries  of  horse  artillery,  three  batteries  of  field  artillery,  and 
a  large  number  of  special  troops,  such  as  bridging  and  tele- 
graphic troops,  balloon  section,  and  bakery  column.  It  had 
been  constituted  with  a  special  view  to  the  probable  require- 
ments of  one  of  our  small  wars,  and  its  strength  was  roughly 
20,000  men  and  8,700  horses.  The  most  conspicuous  feature 
in  *the  military  position  at  this  time  was  the  great  success  of 
recruiting  which  had  prevailed  during  last  year,  and  which 
appeared  likely  to  continue.  Adverting  to  the  grievances  of 
the  purchase  ofiBcers,  he  said  they  had  been  fully  examined  by 
Mr.  E.  Stanhope,  and  he  could  hold  out  no  hope  of  any  revision 
of  that  right  hon.  gentleman's  decision.    There  was  one  question, 
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however,  which  required  consideration.  When  a  colonel  com- 
pleted the  command  of  a  regiment  he  might  either  retire  with 
a  handsome  allowance,  or  might  go  on  a  sort  of  suspensory 
or  purgatorial  list  in  the  expectation  of  possible  employment, 
and  while  he  was  on  that  list  the  pain  of  purgatory  was  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  he  received  only  200Z.  It  had,  therefore, 
been  thought  desirable  to  make  some  addition  to  their  remune- 
ration during  their  period  of  suspended  animation.  As  to  the 
officers  of  the  army  generally,  they  were  more  zealous,  better 
instructed,  and  more  devoted  to  their  duty  than  at  any  previous 
period.  The  Eeserve  was  also  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
consisted  of  77,000  men,  who  would  be  increased  to  80,000 
next  year.  The  auxiliary  forces  were  likewise  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  The  militia  total  was  108,288  as  against  102,032 
in  1891,  but  in  the  yeomanry  there  had  been  a  reduction  of 
establishment  of  2,093  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men.  The  most  important  change  was  the  alteration  from  the 
troop  to  the  squadron  system  and  the  brigading  of  adjutants, 
and  in  the  permanent  staff,  the  saving  thus  effected  going  back 
to  the  regiment  in  an  increased  grant.  With  reference  to  the 
Volunteers,  the  dearth  of  officers  was  the  only  unsatisfactory 
feature  he  had  to  report,  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  issue  of  the 
decoration,  and  the  more  intimate  relation  into  which  the  force 
had  been  brought  with  the  army  by  the  success  of  brigade 
camps,  might  do  something  to  obtain  officers ;  and  the  War 
Minister  added  that  the  question  of  giving  some  sort  of 
decoration  to  non-conunissioned  officers  conunended  itself  to 
his  mind  as  a  desirable  thing.  In  regard  to  material,  both 
works  and  munitions  of  war,  good  progress  had  been  made. 
After  describing  in  detail  the  progress  of  the  two  great  under- 
takings, outside  the  estimates,  initiated  by  his  predecessor,  for 
imperial  defence  and  for  the  housing  of  our  soldiers,  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  reverting  to  the  question  of  munitions 
of  wai',  stated  that  the  magazine  rifle  would  soon  be  complete 
in  its  issue,  346,000  having  been  manufactured,  56,000  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  troops,  and  70,000  sent  to  India.  The 
manufacture  of  the  new  cavalry  carbine  was  progressing,  and 
the  weapon  would  shortly  be  issued  ;  and  no  fewer  than  eighty- 
six  batteries  were  armed  with  the  twelve-pounder  gun.  As  to 
the  non-effective  vote,  he  had  only  to  state  that  it  was  intended 
to  increase  the  number  of  pensions  to  veterans  who  had  served 
in  the  Crimea  or  the  Indian  Mutiny.  In  conclusion  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman  said  he  was  most  happily  circumstanced 
because,  while  he  could  announce  no  new  departures  and  no 
great  fresh  reforms,  no  Secretary  of  State  had  ever  been  atle 
to  give  a  better  report  of  the  condition  of  the  defensive  force 
of  this  country. 

It  was  not  for  some  days  that  the  Secretary  for  War  had 
the  opportunity  of  again  bringing  forward  (March  16)  his  vote 
for  the  Jand  forces.     In  the  meanwhile  the  Government  had 
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practically  abandoned  the  position  they  had  taken  up  with 
regard  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  the 
Opposition,  satisfied  with  having  postponed  the  debate  until  after 
Easter,  were  disposed  to  allow  the  necessary  votes  for  men  and 
pay  in  both  army  and  navy  to  pass  without  further  difficulty. 
Mr.  E.  Stanhope  (Horncastle)  contented  himself  with  finding 
fault  with  the  existing  system  of  Treasury  control  by  which 
the  action  of  the  War  Office  was  hampered  by  officials  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  requirements  of  the  service,  and,  after  some 
general  criticisms  from  military *and  financial  authorities,  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman  explained  that  his  words  had  been  to 
some  extent  misunderstood,  for  it  was  intended  that  there 
should  still  be  two  army  corps  maintained  in  the  existing 
condition  of  readiness,  but  there  would  also  be  a  force  of  20,000 
men,  with  all  the  necessary  equipments,  ready  for  immediate 
embarkation.  He  admitted  that  the  existing  system  of  Treasury 
control  over  the  War  Office  was  not  conducive  in  the  main  to 
real  economy,  and  he  should  be  glad  if  any  judicious  niode 
could  be  devised  for  altering  the  relations  between  the  two 
departments  in  some  respects. 

The  vote  might  possibly  have  been  obtained  that  evening 
but  for  a  squabble  which  broke  out  at  the  last  moment ;  Mr. 
Brodrick  {Guildford,  Surrey)  complaining  that  it  was  unseemly 
to  agree  to  a  vote  embodying  the  whole  military  policy  of  the 
year  after  an  hour  and  a  half  s  discussion.  On  the  following 
day  (March  17),  however,  the  vote  was  agreed  to  without  further 
debate,  as  well  as  that  for  5,876,400/.  for  pay,  &c. 

The  Army  (Annual)  Bill,  which  took  the  place  of  the  old 
Mutiny  Act,  was  not  disposed  of  so  summarily.  The  Govern- 
ment endeavoured  (March  24)  to  represent  the  bill  as  a  mere 
formality,  and  that  it  was  only  a  copy  of  previous  bills  intended 
to  provide  for  the  discipline  of  the  standing  army.  The  small 
knot  of  Unionists  who  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  an  explanation  of  the  changes  introduced 
were  repeatedly  interrupted,  and  for  many  hours  party  feeling 
ran  high.  The  Unionists  argued  that  to  insert  important 
modifications  into  the  court  martial  system  without  a  word 
of  warning  or  an  opportunity  for  discussion  was  absolutely 
veithout  precedent,  and  they  managed  to  keep  the  House 
sitting  until  five  in  the  morning,  heedless  of  the  noisy  inter- 
ruptions of  the  Ministerial  supporters — English  as  well  as 
Irish — and  at  a  subsequent  sitting  they  imposed  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State  very  important  restrictions  on  the  increased 
powers  of  imprisonment  he  had  intended  to  give  to  officers 
holding  court  martials. 

The  Civil  Service  estimates,  as  was  almost  invariably  the  case, 
show^ed  a  marked  increase,  having  advanced  from  17,626,875Z. 
in  1892-3  to  18,129,929/.  required  for  the  service  of  the  year 
1893-4.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  increase  was  due  to  the 
farther  demands  of  free  education,  whilst  in  other  cases   of 
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subventioD  to  local  burdens,  the  increase  was  automatic.  In 
Class  I.,  Public  Works  and  Buildings,  a  reduction  of  41,941Z. 
was  promised,  the  amomit  required  being  1,643,254Z.  Class  II., 
Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Public  Departments,  amounted  to 
2,024,706/.,  an  increase  of  43,223Z.  Class  III.,  Law  and  Justice, 
3,800,481/.,  a  decrease  of  10,053/.  Class  IV.,  Education, 
9,172,216/.,  showing  an  increase  of  248,505/.  foi*  public  educa- 
tion in  England  and  Wales,  of  210,168/.  for  the  same  purpose 
in  Ireland,  and  of  nearly  45,000/.  for  science  and  art.  Class  V., 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Services, 'required  636,205/.,  an  increase  of 
2,332/.  over  the  previous  year's  grant.  Class  VI.,  Non-effective 
Services,  671,037/.,  an  increase  of  31,295/.  ;  and  Class  VII., 
Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  182,030/.,  against  229,817/.  in 
the  previous  year,  the  chief  cause  of  the  reduction  being 
the  decrease  in  cost  of  stamping  out  pleuro-pneumonia  from 
90,000/.  to  65,000/.  and  the  omission  of  any  provision  for  ex- 
penses under  the  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

The  actual  discussion  of  the  Civil  Service  estimates  was 
deferred  until  the  late  autumn,  but  the  necessity  of  Votes  on 
account — and  also  the  supplementary  estimates,  •  1892-3 — 
afforded  plenty  of  opportunity  for  heckling  Ministers  and 
raising  debates  on  a  variety  of  questions.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion  (March  2)  of  a  supplementary  vote  of  12,000/. 
for  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Alexander  had  generously  increased  his  offer  from  60,000/.  to 
80,000/.,  and  that  the  Government  proposed  to  find  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  16,000/.— the  total  cost  of  the  new  gallery.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  vote  for  the  Mint  (March 
14),  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  reference  to  com- 
plaints as  to  the  inadequate  supply  of  silver  coinage,  stated 
that  there  was  an  abundance  of  silver  money  waiting  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  but  that  people  would  not  take  it  away 
for  use.  With  reference  to  the  proceedings  at  the  Brussels 
Monetary  Conference,  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt  declared  (March  16) 
that  the  delegates  spoke  their  own  opinions  and  not  those  of 
the  Government ;  but  that  four  of  them  were  not  in  favour 
of  bimetallism,  and  one  held  the  contrary  opinion.  The  new 
rule  by  which  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  were  forbidden  to 
take  private  practice — except  before  the  House  of  Lords — gave 
rise  to  considerable  discussion  (March  17)  among  the  legal 
members  of  the  House ;  Sir  Richard  Webster  (Isle  of  Wight), 
the  ex- Attorney- General,  declaring  that  the  arrangement  would 
impose  an  additional  burden  of  at  least  7,000/.  on  the  country, 
and  that  he  and  his  friends  declined  to  be  bound  by  it.  On 
the  same  ni^ht  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Acland, 
speakin^:  on  the  working  of  the  new  Education  Act,  said  that 
there  were  still  upwards  of  1,000,000  children  not  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  free  education,  but  the  increase  of  children  in 
average  attendance  had  risen  to  120,000. 

On  the  vote  for  diplomatic  services,  Mr.  Labouchere  moved 
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(March  20)  a  reduction  of  5,000/. — the  cost  of  Sir  G.  Portal's 
mission  to  Uganda — and  challenged  the  whole  East  African 
policy  of  the  Government.  He  denounced  Lord  Rosebery  as 
the  **  high  priest  of  jingoism,*'  and  maintained  that,  Sir  G. 
Portal  having  the  power  to  set  up  a  Protectorate  in  Uganda, 
England  would  be  undertaking  new  and  vast  responsibilities. 
Mr.  Gladstone  denied  this,  asserting  that  Sir  G.  Portal's  mission 
was  solely  to  report,  and  that  he  would  reserve  all  permanent 
arrangements  for  the  free  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
To  this  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  at  once  retorted  that  the  Prime 
Minister  was  minimising  the  steps  already  taken  and  the 
assurances  given  in  the  debate  on  the  Address ;  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  declared  that  we  were  bound  at  all  costs  to  main- 
tain our  pledge,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  cession  of  Heligoland 
and  to  retain  Uganda.  Mr.  Labouchere's  amendment  to  reduce 
the  vote  was  thereupon  rejected  by  368  to  48  votes,  showing 
that  when  sitting  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House  the 
member  for  Northampton  no  longer  possessed  the  same  power 
or  could  command  the  same  following  as  when  he  was  one  of 
the  guerilla  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  The  Uganda  incident, 
however,  was  not  closed  by  this  vote,  and  on  the  following  day 
(March  21)  Sir  J.  Fergusson  {Manchester,  N.E,),  who  had  been 
Lord  Salisbury's  Under-Secretary,  remarked  that  on  the  previous 
night  no  representative  of  the  Foreign  Office  had  spoken  on 
the  East  African  question.  This  brought  up  the  Under-Secre- 
tary, Sir  Edward  Grey  {Berwick ,  Northumberland) ,  who  insisted 
that  if  we  quitted  Uganda  the  slave  trade  would  revive,  and  a 
country  within  our  sphere  of  influence  would  become  one  of 
the  last  refuges  of  that  traffic.  **The  evacuation  of  the  country 
meant  for  certain  the  massacre  not  only  of  the  missionaries,  but 
of  the  natives."  The  Government  in  electing  to  remain  had 
therefore  pursued  the  only  possible  course.  This  frank  declara- 
tion naturally  distiurbed  the  Badicals,  and  their,  mouthpiece^ 
Mr.  Labouchere,  who  lost  no  time  in  expressing  the  view  that 
**the  Under-Secretary  had  thrown  over  Mr.  Gladstone."  The 
Prime  Minister,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  showed  himself  a 
master  of  dialectics.  Whilst  speaking  encouragingly  of  Sir  E. 
Grey,  as  a  young  politician  who  had  taken  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  to  express  his  own  opinion — an  expression  he  did 
not  regret — he  explained  that  the  question  was  full  of  difficulties. 
He  counted  no  less  than  eleven  **  specimen  points  "  as  diffi- 
culties, and  on  not  one  of  them  had  the  Government  sufficient 
information  to  come  to  a  decision.  He  was  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  Sir  E.  Grey  was  right  upon  certain  points  on 
which  he  had  dwelt  in  his  speech,  but  he  could  not  see  that 
any  further  discussion  on  the  mission  was  necessary,  and  after 
some  further  conversation,  which  only  served  to  bring  out  the 
divergence  of  opinion  among  the  Ministerialists,  the  matter 
was  allowed  to  drop. 

A  matter  outwardly  of  small  importance,  but  destined  to 
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become  a  serious  source  of  squabbling  and  misunderstanding, 
arose  out  of  certain  questions  addressed  (March  16)  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy, 
Mr.  Bryce,  on  the  appointment  of  county  magistrates.  The 
custom  had  hitherto  been  for  the  names  of  fit  persons  to  be 
submitted  by  the  lord-lieutenant  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or 
in  the  case  of  the  County  Palatine  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy.  The  majority  of  the  lords-lieutenant  beincr  Unionists, 
the  names  of  very  few,  if  any,  Radicals,  it  was  alleged,  were 
submitted  for  appointment.  Mr.  Bryce  (Aberdeen,  S.)  admitted 
that  he  had  tried  to  persuade  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Lanca- 
shire (Earl  of  Sefton)  to  place  more  Gladstonians  upon  the 
bench,  but  that  lord-lieutenant  having  '*  absolutely  declined  to 
entertain  the  suggestion,"  Mr.  Bryce  had  revoked  his  powers, 
and  had  gone  back  to  the  old  practice  of  obtaining  recommenda- 
tion from  all  sources.  Mr.  Asquith  {Fifeshire,  E.),  on  the  other 
hand,  acknowledged  that  politics  ought  to  have  no  connection 
with  the  appointment  of  judicial  functionaries,  and  that  he 
'*  did  not  know  what  were  the  poUtics  of  the  various  lords- 
lieutenant." 

In  their  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Established 
Church  the  House  of  Lords  found  no  similar  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  the  zealous  reformers  in  the  Commons.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  bill  for  amending  the  law  of  Church 
patronage,  which  was  read  a  second  time  (March  16)  without 
a  division,  proposed  that  all  transfers  of  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion should  be  registered,  and  that  no  private  patron  should  be 
able  to  effect  such  a  transfer  unless  he  had  previously  registered 
himself  as  patron.  The  archbishop's  aim  was  to  render  all 
evasions  of  the  law,  not  only  difficult,  but  involving  heavy 
penalties,  and  that  benefices  obtained  by  a  breach  of  the  law 
should  be  held  void.  The  bill  further  gave  power  to  the 
bishops  to  refuse  to  institute  a  presentee,  either  on  the  ground 
of  bad  character,  heavy  pecuniary  embarrassment,  or  incapacity 
through  infirmity  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  living.  There 
were  several  other  clauses  in  the  bill,  facilitating  the  vacation 
of  benefices  and  the  rights  of  presentation.  The  bill  was 
cordially  received  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  after  being 
amended  by  the  Standing  Committee,  and  subsequently  re- 
ported to  the  House  (April  27),  it  was  passed  (May  2)  and  sent 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  did  not  even  receive 
the  courtesy  of  a  first  reading. 

The  House  of  Commons,  however,  was  able  to  display  more 
interest  in  a  question  which  touched  them  more  nearly,  and  to 
score  at  least  a  paper  victory.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  informed 
(March  17)  his  followers  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  the  payment  of  members  could  be  settled  was  by  a 
bill,  for  which  no  time  could  be  found  in  the  present  session. 
Mr.  W.  Allan  (Gateshead)  took  an  early  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting a  resolution,    on  going  into   Committee   of    Supply 
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(March  24),  endorsing  the  principle  which  formed  the  text  for 
an  evening's  discussion.  No  new  arguments  were  adduced 
either  by  the  supporters  or  by  the  opponents  of  the  proposal, 
which  was  more  warmly  recommended  by  the  Ministerialists 
than  it  was  criticised  by  the  Opposition.  In  the  end  the 
resolution  was  practically  atfirmed  by  276  to  229,  but,  as  it 
was  midnight  when  it  came  before  the  House  as  a  substantive 
motion,  no  further  progress  could  be  made,  and  the  subject 
was  dropped. 

On  the  previous  evening  (March  23)»  in  announcing  the  course 
of  public  business  for  the  ensuing  week,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  de- 
clined to  take  the  vote  on  account  on  the  following  Monday,  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  a  desire  to  discuss  upon  it  the  Irish 
administration  of  the  Government.  In  the  conversation  which 
ensued  Dr.  Cameron  {Glasgoiv,  College)  sarcastically  challenged 
Mr.  Balfour  to  bring  on  a  vote  of  censure,  and,  in  order  to  give 
point  to  this  unusual  display  of  humour,  went  on  to  ask  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  give  a  day  for  its  discussion.  Mr.  Gladstone 
nodded  acquiescence,  whereupon  Mr.  Balfour  at  once  rose  and 
suggested  Monday.  This  serious  application  of  Dr.  Cameron's 
humour  somewhat  disturbed  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  attempted 
to  stave  off  the  difficulty  by  promising  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  debate  when  the  Opposition  were  prepared  with  the 
terms  of  their  motion.  Mr.  Balfour  was,  however,  able  to 
supply  them  before  the  House  rose,  and  an  evening  (March  27) 
had  to  be  given  up  to  a  somewhat  wearisome  repetition  of 
stale  stories  and  old  arguments.  Mr.  Balfour  charged  the 
Government  with  having  entered  into  a  compact  with  the 
Nationahsts  under  which,  in  return  for  parliamentary  support, 
and  for  the  better  payment  of  rents  and  the  better  maintenance 
of  order  in  Ireland,  they  had  agreed  to  support  Home  Eule, 
to  "coquette  with  amnesty,"  to  give  '*  vague  and  illusory 
promises  '*  about  the  evicted  tenants,  and  to  paralyse  the 
operations  of  the  Crimes  Act.  He  commented  on  the  different 
way  in  which  they  treated  dynamiters  in  England,  who  threat- 
ened to  blow  up  members  of  Parliament  and  middle-class 
English  gentlemen,  from  that  in  which  they  treated  equally 
heinous  offenders  in  Ireland,  whose  only  victims  were  police- 
men and  persons  oppressed  by  the  Nationalists,  and  he  com- 
plained of  the  withdrawal  of  police  protection  from  the  sheriffs, 
and  of  the  giving  up  of  the  change  of  venue  which  alone 
rendered  convictions  for  agrarian  crimes  possible.  He  pointed 
to  the  recrudescence  of  crime  in  several  Irish  counties,  narrated 
several  cases  of  outrage,  and  severely  censured  the  Government 
for  a  policy  which  practically  condoned  crime — a  course  which 
was  bringing  the  administration  of  the  law  into  contempt. 
Finally  he  bantered  Dr.  Cameron,  who  had  undertaken  to  move 
the  previous  question,  and  when  Dr.  Cameron  retorted  that  he 
only  proposed  to  do  so  because  the  vote  of  censure  was  *'  an 
insult/*  having  been  announced  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
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**  without  any  consultation  with  his  colleagues,"  Mr.  Balfour 
overwhelmed  this  declaration  with  uproarious  laughter  by 
describincr  it  as  **  the  most  astounding  reason  for  the  most 
astounding  proposition  he  had  ever  heard/*  Mr.  John  Morley, 
who  followed,  complained  that  this  was  the  fifth  vote  of  censure 
he  had  had  to  meet  in  eight  weeks,  and  that  it  was  founded  on 
nothing  new,  either  in  fact  or  in  argument.  He  **  pitied  "  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  for  resorting  to  it,  and  declared  it  to 
be  **not  only  a  waste  of  time,  but  a  blunder  in  tactics.'*  He 
was  much  cheered  when  he  declined  to  accept  Dr.  Cameron's 
motion  for  the  previous  question,  and  determined  to  meet  the 
vote  by  a  direct  negative.  He  defended  his  policy  and  his  acts 
point  by  point  on  grounds  already  familiar.  Mr.  T.  W.  Bussell 
(Tyrojie,  S.)  and  Mr.  Smith-Barry  (Hants),  on  the  other  hand, 
overflowed  with  stories  of  terrorism  from  all  parts  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  reply,  enunciated  the  singular  theory  that 
change  of  venue  was  generally  objectionable  as  a  departure 
from  the  proper  form  of  trial  by  jury,  which  was  intended  to 
be  a  trial  by  the  friends  and  neighbours  of  the  accused.  The 
greater  portion  of  his  speech,  however,  as  usual,  dealt  with  the 
wrongs  Ireland  had  suffered  for  seven  centuries ;  and,  pointing 
to  the  ineradicable  hostility  of  the  Tory  party  to  ever  assist  in 
any  good  measures  for  her  benefit,  he  warmly  defended  Mr. 
Morley's  administration  on  the  various  points  on  which  it  had 
been  attacked.  But,  like  the  previous  speakers,  he  never  rose 
to  his  old  level  or  gave  any  real  hfe  to  the  debate ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  followed 
him  and  supported  the  motion.  The  debate  was  closed  by  Dr. 
Cameron,  who  did  not  move  the  previous  question — the  vote  of 
censure  was  rejected  by  319  to  272  votes — and  another  evening 
had  been  spent  in  an  absolutely  fruitless  debate. 

Far  more  significant  was  the  action  of  the  Government  on 
Mr.  P.  A.  M'Hugh's  (Leitrim,  K)  Evicted  Tenants  (Ireland) 
Bill,  framed  in  a  degree  upon  the  recommendations  of  Sir 
James  Mathew's  commission.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  declined  to 
bring  in  a  Government  bill  on  the  ground  of  want  of  time,  but 
Mr.  Morley,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  ready  to  show  his  sympathy 
for  the  Irish  evicted  tenants  by  accepting  the  second  reading  of 
a  private  bill,  which  he  proposed  to  remodel  in  committee. 
The  whole  of  the  debate  was  a  curious  display  of  party  tactics, 
but  the  obvious  desire  of  the  Government  to  advertise  their 
S5niipathy  without  committing  themselves  to  a  specific  line 
was  quite  successful.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  reinstate 
by  means  of  the  Land  Commission  those  tenants  who  had  been 
evicted  during  the  previous  three  years,  and  to  charge  any  expen- 
diture for  compensation  upon  the  surplus  of  the  Irish  Church 
fund.  The  Chief  Secretary  (Mr.  John  Morley),  who  rose  just 
before  five  o'clock,  when  there  was  little  more  than  half  an 
hour  left  for  ordinary  controversial  business,  accepted  the  bill, 
but  in  an  entirely  different  form  from  that  in  which  it  was 
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presented  to  the  House.  He  sketched  out  a  series  of  amend- 
ments which  practically  made  it  a  new  measure  altogether, 
and  under  which  it  was  to  be  worked,  not  by  the  Land  Com- 
missioners, who  must  be  **  kept  above  suspicion,"  but  by  a  new 
tribunal  to  be  specially  created,  whose  powers  to  reinstate  would 
not  be  compulsoi'y  but  discretionary ;  the  provision  for  postponing 
the  repayment  of  instalments  would  have  to  be  struck  out,  and 
the  money  required  under  the  bill  should  not  be  taken  bodily 
from  the  Church  surplus,  but  only  borrowed  under  the  guarantee 
of  that  fund.  Mr.  Sexton  declared  that  all  these  changes  could 
be  made  in  committee,  and  he  warned  the  Opposition  not  to 
obstruct  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  lest  evil  consequences 
should  ensue  in  Ireland.  But  Mr.  Goschen  vigorously  protested 
against  what  the  Government  had  practically  turned  into  an 
entirely  new  bill  being  read  a  second  time  after  only  half  an 
hour's  discussion,  most  of  the  time  having  been  taken  up  by 
the  Chief  Secretary  himself ;  and  when,  at  half-past  five,  Mr. 
Sexton  interrupted  Mr.  Goschen,  and  moved  the  closure,  the 
Speaker  refused,  amid  cheers,  to  put  the  question,  on  the 
ground  that  there  had  not  yet  been  an  opportunity  for  ade- 
quate discussion;  so  the  debate  had  to  stand  adjourned,  and 
no  opportunity  was  found  for  renewing  it  during  the  session. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  vote  of  censure — so  incautiously 
invited — was  to  be  discussed,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  sununoned  the 
members  of  his  party  to  meet  at  the  Foreign  Office  (March  27), 
to  impress  upon  all  factions  that  they  must  surrender  the 
whole  time  of  Parliament  to  the  Ministry.  With  regard  to 
the  smallness  of  their  majority,  Mr.  Gladstone  reminded  his 
hearers  that  since  the  Reform  Act  three  of  the  longest-lived 
Gt)vemments  were  Governments  which  had  even  a  smaller 
majority  than  the  present.  He  cited  the  Melbourne  Govern- 
ment of  1835,  which  lasted  for  six  years  and  a  month,  and  its 
majority  never  exceeded  thirty.  The  Russell  Government  of 
1857  and  the  Palmerston  Government  of  1859  were  other 
instances.  However,  it  was  not  the  amount  of  a  majority 
which  determined  its  force,  but  the  spirit  which  pervaded  it. 
It  was  impossible  that  with  such  a  great  number  of  bills  before 
them  there  should  be  no  differences  of  opinion,  but  there  was  a 
general  sense  of  unity  and  spirit  of  self-discipline  in  their  ranks 
which,  if  it  were  maintained,  might  keep  the  Government  in 
power  as  long  as  the  Melbourne  Ministry.  As  to  difference  of 
opinion,  that  did  not  exist,  at  least  vdth  regard  to  the  chief 
bills — the  Irish  Home  Rule  and  the  Parish  Councils  Bills,  for 
instance.  Turning  next  to  what  the  Prime  Minister  said 
he  would  not  call  by  its  usual  harsh  name — he  preferred  to 
call  it  **  an  impeding  of  too  rapid  legislation" — if  there  had 
been  any  delay  in  dealing  with  agricultural  distress,  it  was  no 
fault  of  theirs.  They  had  hoped  to  have  started  the  inquiry 
some  time  ago,  and  it  might  now  have  been  doing  excellent 
work.     The  time  had  now  come  when  he  thought  it  right  to 
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make  certain  propositions  to  his  party  with  a  view  to  meeting 
the  check  upon  the  legislative  efforts  of  Parliament.    Mr.  Glad- 
stone then  proceeded  to  point  out  that  the  chief  delay  arose  in 
connection  vidth  the  Address  and  in  moving  the  Speaker  out  of 
the  chair  on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply.     The  average 
time   during    Lord   Salisbury's    Government   devoted   to   the 
Address   and   Supply  before   Easter  was  eleven  days.     This 
year  twenty-three  days  had  been  so  consumed.     Out  of  twelve 
bills  mentioned  in  the  Queen's  Speech  four  had  not  yet  been 
introduced.     Seven  had  only  been  introduced,  and  one  only — 
the  Hours  of  Labour  (Railway  Servants)  Bill — had  got  as  far  as 
Grand  Committee.     Owing  to  the  state  of  public  business  they 
would  have  to  very  seriously  encroach  upon  the  Easter  vacation. 
The  House  would,  he  feared,  have  to  sit   until  the  day  before 
Good  Friday,  and   to   reassemble   on  the  following   Tuesday 
(April  4),  for,  come  what   might,  the   Government  intended 
to  move  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  on 
Thursday  (April  6).     Dealing  next  with  the  appropriation  of 
private  members'  time,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  the  Government 
proposed  that  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  should  have 
precedence   on   all   days   on   which    it   was   set   down  ;    that 
Government  business  should  have  precedence  on  Tuesdays  and 
at  the  morning  sittings  of  Fridays — in  fact,  all  the  time  except 
occasional  Wednesdays.     Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  that  this  was 
a  serious  demand,  but  the  alternative  would  be  a  failure  to 
fulfil  distinct  pledges  given  to  the  country.     Sir  Joseph  Pease 
(Barnard  Castle,  Durham),  speaking  for  the  North  of  England 
members,  expressed  approval  of  the  programme,  hinting  that 
after  Home  Rule  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  and  the  Employers' 
Liability  should  have  the  first  places.     Dr.  Cameron  (shortly 
afterwards  to  be  known  as  Sir  Charles  Cameron)  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  loyalty  of  the  Scotch  Liberal  members.     Professor 
Stuart  (Shoreditch)  expressed  similar  sentiments  on  behalf  of 
the  metropohtan  members  ;    and  Mr.   Stuart  Rendel  (Mont- 
gomeryshire, E.)  pledged  Wales  to  make  any  necessary  sacrifice. 
Mr.  Channing  {Northamptonshire,  E.),  on  behalf  of  the  English 
county  constituencies,  declared  that  never  had  a  Government 
in  two  months  done  more  to  merit  confidence  ;  and  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  {Northampton)  said  that  the  proposals  of  the  Government 
for   taking  the  time   of  the   House   would  be  endorsed   with 
enthusiasm.      He   added,   however,   that   all   obstruction  was 
not  on  the  Tory  side.     Ministers  were  the  greatest  offenders 
— always    speaking  twice  as   long  as   anybody  else — and  he 
advised  Mr.  Gladstone  to  limit  the  debate  on  the  second  read- 
ing to  three  nights. 

The  plan  was  subsequently  unfolded  in  greater  detail  to  the 
House  (March  30),  where  it  was  subjected  to  severe  criticism 
from  the  Opposition  leaders,  but  without  obtaining  any  conces- 
sions ;  and  the  proposal  was,  after  a  long  wrangle,  adopted  by 
168  to  88  votes — but  by  this  time  the  House  was  well-nigh 
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exhausted  by  eight  weeks  of  heavy  work  and  unbroken  attend- 
ance, during  which  the  Government  had  unfolded  eight  or  ten 
large  measures,  each  requiring  several  weeks  of  the  closest 
scrutiny  and  discussion. 

Little  liberty  or  strength  was  left  to  politicians  outside  the 
House,  and  few  pubhc  meetings  of  importance  were  held.  Mr. 
Bryce  was  the  only  Cabinet  Minister  who  found  time  to  visit 
his  constituents  at  Aberdeen,  but  he  made  no  revelations  be- 
yond that  of  his  own  complete  acquiescence  in  everjrthing 
which  had  been  or  was  to  be  done.  The  same  satisfaction  was 
not  felt  by  those  whose  interests  did  not  lie  in  poUtical  life ; 
and  the  leading  members  of  the  commercial  world,  both  in 
London  and  Belfast,  were  alike  sceptical  of  the  blessings 
which  Home  Rule  was  to  confer  upon  English  or  Irish  trade 
and  credit.  To  allay  their  disquiet,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone 
consented  to  receive  deputations  (March  28)  to  protest  against 
the  proposed  legislation.  The  Belfast  deputation  represented 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Linen  Merchants'  Association, 
and  the  Harbour  Board  of  that  city.  They  stated  in  the 
course  of  their  temperate  remonstrance  that  since  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  had  been  introduced  seven  railways  had  lost  in  value 
1,000,000Z.  sterling,  and  seven  banks  had  seen  their  stocks 
depreciated  to  an  almost  equal  amount.  Their  chief  spokes- 
man said  that  the  Belfast  industries  would  be  destroyed  by 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  and  that  that  separation  would 
involve  such  a  social  upheaval  as  they  did  not  dare  to  contem- 
plate. Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  was  not  very  encouraging,  and 
according  to  some  reports  his  reception  had  been  the  reverse 
of  conciliatory.  He  admitted  the  depreciation  of  the  securities, 
ascribing  it  to  the  political  prepossessions  and  panic  of  the  pro- 
pertied classes.  He  maintained,  nevertheless,  that  the  panic 
was  groundless,  because  O'Connell  had  always  shown  anxiety  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Irish  Protestants.  He  pointed  out,  more- 
over, that  between  1782  and  1800 — the  existence  of  Grattan's 
Parliament — Belfast  had  doubled  its  population,  and  he  cited 
the  converse  conditions  of  Canada,  where  the  Catholics  of  the 
Lower  Province  got  on  fairly  well  with  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. 

Having  dismissed  his  Irish  remonstrants,  the  Prime  Minister 
then  received  a  deputation  from  the  City  of  London,  including 
representatives  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  large  private  banks 
and  commercial  firms.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.,  who  acted  as 
spokesman,  pointed  out  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  Ireland  to 
borrow,  under  the  proposed  constitution,  what  would  be  needed 
for  developing  Irish  resources.  Already  mortgages  were  being 
called  in,  and  Irish  loans  were  being  refused  even  when  very 
tempting  terms  were  offered.  Mr.  Lidderdale,  who,  for  the 
ability  displayed  by  him  when  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
had  been  created  a  Privy  Councillor,  followed  with  still  more 
unfavourable  auguries  of  the  ruin  likely  to  follow  Irish  Home 
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Eul6  ;  and  other  representations  of  equal  force  succeeded.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  reply,  expressed  his  keen  regret  that  the  pro- 
pertied classes  had  been  hostile,  not  only  to  this  measure  but 
to  previous  Liberal  measures  of  his — previous  measures  which 
did  not  depreciate  the  value  of  private  property  in  England ; 
and  he  expressed  himself  bound  to  take  the  constitutional  view 
that,  what  the  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
Kingdom  desire,  was  likely  to  be  for  the  benefit,  and  not  for  the 
injury,  of  this  kingdom.  He  argued  that  because  Mr.  Sexton, 
when  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  had  raised  a  loan  for  the  corpora- 
tion on  favourable  terms — Home  Rule  being  then  altogether 
problematic — Irish  securities  would  be  freely  accepted  even 
after  Home  Rule  had  become  a  fact.  Mr.  Gladstone  added 
that,  far  from  proposing  a  revolutionary  measure,  he  was  pro- 
posing a  Conservative  measure  for  returning  to  the  Irish  rigime 
of  1782,  one  of  the  most  commercially  prosperous  eras,  as  he 
held  it  to  be,  in  Irish  history. 

Both  deputations,  having  been  thoroughly  lectured  and 
scolded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  who  allowed  no  one  to  speak — be- 
yond a  few  minutes — but  himself,  then  proceeded  to  visit  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Balfour  was  too  much  in  sjrm- 
pathy  with  the  views  they  held  not  to  give  them  a  cordial 
reception.  He  refused  to  believe  that  a  great  constitutional 
change,  such  as  that  threatened,  could  be  forced  down  the 
throats  of  a  country  in  which  the  whole  industrial  classes  were 
opposed  to  it.  In  any  case  he  could  give  his  Irish  hearers  the 
assurance  that  England  had  not  deserted  Ulster,  and  would  not 
desert  them,  and  that  the  prospect  of  the  disastrous  measure 
being  carried  was  very  remote. 

At  this  juncture — by  some  inexplicable  wave  or  chan^eable- 
ness — the  political  prospects  of  the  Unionists  had,  in  their  own 
eyes  at  least,  considerably  brightened.  They  had  not  achieved 
much,  but  at  least  they  had  prevented  their  opponents  carrying 
anything  on  which  they  had  set  their  hearts.  The  postpone- 
ment of  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  until 
after  Easter  opened  up  possibilities  of  delay  which  would  not 
have  been  so  easy  had  the  holidays  intervened.  A  good  deal 
of  temper  had  been  displayed  on  both  sides  of  the  House  ;  but, 
as  in  such  cases  the  only  losers  could  be  those  who  were  anxious 
to  economise  time,  the  outcome  even  of  the  most  preposterous 
squabbles  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Opposition.  In  other 
respects  this  shifting  of  public  opinion  was  altogether  inex- 
plicable and  inexcusable,  for  the  Ministry  had  shown  extraor- 
dinary diligence  in  the  production  of  their  measures ;  they  were 
measures  which,  if  practical  and  adopted,  might  add  considerably 
to  the  comfort  of  the  people  at  large ;  and,  above  all,  no 
symptoms  of  secession  or  dissatisfaction  were  traceable  in  the 
Ministerial  ranks,  the  EngUsh  and  Irish  Gladstonians  working 
apparently  in  hearty  union. 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill — Second  Beading  Debate. 

The  shortness  of  the  Easter  recess  was  aggravated  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  determination  to  move  the  second  reading  of  the 
Home  Eule  Bill  immediately  on  the  reassembling  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  Thm-sday  in  Easter  week 
(April  6).  Many  members,  however,  refused  to  return  to  town 
so  soon,  and  the  resillt  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  was 
delivered  to  an  unusually  thin  House.  That  circumstance 
had  no  apparent  effect  on  the  speech  or  the  speaker.  Mr. 
Gladstone  (Midlothian)  was  in  excellent  voice,  and  spoke  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  commending  the  bill  to  the  House. 
In  his  opening  sentences  he  pressed  upon  honourable  members 
the  question,  "whether  and  when  and  how  this  great  controversy 
is  to  end."  He  lamented  the  absence  of  any  answer  to  that 
question  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill.  There  was 
an  answer,  indeed,  from  the  member  for  Bodmin  (Mr.  Courtney), 
who  had  said  that  "  patience  "  was  all  that  was  required.  But 
as  it  had  taken  one  century  to  bring  round  the  Protestants,  two 
centuries  might  be  needed  to  operate  in  a  like  manner  on  the 
larger  mass  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  people.  Briefly  reviewing 
Irish  history  since  the  Union,  Mr.  Gladstone  said :  **  Never 
was  there  a  time  when  the  Irish  nation  was  so  near  to  an 
acceptance  of  the  Union  as  in  the  first  twenty-nine  years  of 
the  Union,  not  because  they  loved  it  or  wished  to  tolerate  it, 
but  because  they  were  trodden  under  foot."  Then  came  the 
advent  of  O'Connell,  Catholic  emancipation,  and  the  Refonn 
Act.  **  With  the  Reform  Act  came  to  Ireland  the  beginnings 
of  political  life,  and  with  the  beginnings  of  pohtical  life, 
after  the  political  death  that  had  prevailed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  began  the  movement  hostile 
to  the  Union.  The  movement  first  took  form  in  the  demand 
for  repeal.  It  has  varied  in  its  forms.  Mr.  O'Connell  himself 
was  willing  to  accept  any  other  practical  alternative,  but  my 
point  is  that  from  the  first  beginnings  of  political  life  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  a  growing  movement  on  the  part  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  pressing  for  and  demanding  either 
repeal  or  a  modification  of  it.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
methods  of  Parliamentary  action  have  not  been  uniformly 
persevered  in.  As  long  as  there  was  hope  Mr.  O'Connell's 
method,  which  was  consistently  Parliamentary,  was  main- 
tained. But  after  his  trial  and  imprisonment,  despair  took 
possession  of  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people  as  far  as  Parlia- 
mentary methods  were  concerned  ;  and  then  came  the  disap- 
pearance of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Parliamentary  action  from  the 
scene.     Then  came  partial  revivals  of  national  sentiment  in 
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other  forms,  at  length  in  forms  contemplating  and  involving 
the  use  of  physical  force.  These  have  passed  away,  and  the 
Irish  people  have  attained  to  the  benefits  of  full  Parliamentary 
emancipation  ;  they  obtained  the  inunense  boon  of  an  extended 
franchise,  and  the  full  protection  of  that  franchise  by  secret 
voting.  And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  They  have  pressed, 
by  the  largest  majority  perhaps  ever  returned  within  these 
islands  for  any  purpose  whatever,  in  the  last  Parliament  and 
the  present  Parliament — Irish  people  have  pressed  upon  you  in 
a  respectful  and  constitutional  manner  that  you  should  make 
to  them  this  great  final  concession." 

Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  to  deal  with  what  he  described  as 
**  one  form  of  argument  upon  the  question,"  and  one  which  he 
said  would  be  consistent  and  sufiicient,  if  the  allega,tions  on 
which  it  was  based  could  be  substantiated.  Amid  murmurs 
of  dissent  and  other  interruptions,  he  read,  ostensibly  from 
an  article  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  a  number  of  disjointed  passages  and 
phrases  having  reference  to  the  Irish  people.  He  guarded  him- 
self against  saying  that  the  exact  words  he  read  had  been  used 
by  any  one,  but  he  asserted  that  they  were  the  foundations  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  article.  The  purport  of  them  was  that 
Irishmen,  except  in  Ulster,  **  had  nothing  human  about  them," 
that  they  threw  all  principle  away,  abused  all  power,  had  no 
sympathy  with  England,  and  no  sense  of  justice.  Bemarking 
that  these  propositions  constituted  the  sole  argument  against 
Home  Eule,  Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  dilate  on  the  "  union 
of  hearts  "  which  the  Government  desired  to  bring  about.  He 
predicted  that  Home  Rule  would  certainly  establish  such  a 
union,  for  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Irish  people,  above  all 
things,  to  stand  well  with  England,  Ireland  being  a  small 
country  by  the  side  of  a  large  one,  a  weak  country  by  the  side 
of  a  strong  one,  and  a  poor  country  by  the  side  of  a  rich  one. 
It  would  be  astounding  to  imagine  that  the  3,000,000  or  4,000,000 
who  now  demanded  Home  Rule  would  be  indifferent  to  the 
favourable  judgment  and  sympathy  of  Great  Britain,  and  nothing 
could  be  plainer  than  that  it  was  their  duty  and  interest  to 
cherish  them.  Unless  the  Irish  people  were  **  hopelessly  mis- 
constructed,"  they  must  recognise  that  interest  and  duty.  Pro- 
ceeding to  recapitulate  the  arguments  for  Home  Rule,  which 
the  Government  had  urged,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  :  **  I  will  mention 
first  that  which  is  by  no  means  the  strongest,  namely,  that  the 
present  method  of  governing  Ireland  is  incredibly,  almost  im- 
measurably, wasteful.  Under  it  the  government  of  Ireland  costs 
twice  as  much  per  head  as  that  of  the  greater  country.  Then 
we  urge  the  argument  of  constitutional  convenience.  We  say 
that  the  Irish  question  is  the  curse  of  this  House.  It  is  the 
great  and  standing  impediment  to  the  effective  performance  of 
its  duties.  Why  is  it  that  not  a  night  passes  in  this  House 
without  questions  being  put  to  us  most  rationally  to  urge  upon 
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us  the  prosecution  of  this  question  and  that  question  ?  It  is 
because  the  Irish  question  stands  in  the  front  of  all  other 
questions,  and  whatever  Government  was  in  power,  has  stood 
in  the  way  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  Parliament  to  a 
condition  not  indeed  of  total  inefficiency,  but  in  the  first  place 
of  intolerable  labour,  and  in  the  second  place  of  comparative 
inefficiency.  You  have  not  got  in  Ireland  a  state  of  content- 
ment ;  we  want  to  produce  that  state  of  contentment  -  if  you 
like,  call  it  only  the  contentment  of  a  very  large  majority — and 
we  contend  that  in  contentment  lies  the  secret  of  national  and 
of  imperial  strength.  And,  lastly,  we  have  urged  that  the  good 
fame  of  this  country  is  worth  considering  " — a  sentiment  which 
was  received  with  vigorous  cheers  by  the  Opposition.  After 
an  ironical  allusion  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  gifts  of  prophecy  and 
insight,  Mr.  Gladstone  entered  upon  a  long  and  elaborate  his- 
torical survey  to  establish  four  propositions.  First,  that  in  the 
civilised  world  there  has  been  no  **  incorporating  union"  effected 
and  maintained  by  force  against  either  of  the  parties  to  it  that 
has  ever  prospered ;  secondly,  that  incorporate  unions  that  have 
flourished  have  been  favoured  by  incidents  of  history,  geography, 
language,  and  race  ;  thirdly,  that  the  concession  of  Home  Kule, 
unless  made  under  compulsion,  promoted  the  attachment  of  the 
receiving  to  the  giving  power ;  and  fourthly,  that  union  not 
incorporate  but  autonomous  had  been  attended  in  all  cases  by 
success,  either  complete  or  considerable.  He  ransacked  Europe 
for  examples — Holland  and  Belgium,  Austria  and  Hungary, 
Bussia  and  Poland — to  establish  his  first  proposition ;  cited 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  in  support  of  his  second ;  adduced 
the  case  of  Turkey  in  defence  of  the  third ;  and  went  to  Norway 
and  Sweden,  Russia  and'  Finland,  Denmark  and  Iceland,  and 
Germany  for  evidence  of  the  fourth. 

Passing  on,  then,  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  retention 
of  the  Irish  members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  Prime 
Minister  said  (in  evident  reference  to  his  observations  on  this 
subject  in  introducing  the  bill) :  **  Though  my  intention  was  a 
perfectly  clear  and  simple  one,  I  believe  it  is  possible  that  the 
argument  which  I  endeavoured  to  work  out  for  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  retention  may  have  led  to  a  false  impression. 
I  admitted  that  the  retention  in  principle  was  good ;  but  I 
endeavoured  to  show  that  there  were  considerable  practical 
difficulties  in  carrying  it  out.  That,  I  think,  is  still  true ;  but 
I  wish  to  say  one  or  two  words  in  mitigation  of  some  of  my 
remarks  as  to  the  inconveniences  of  the  retention.  This  is  a 
very  curious  matter  in  every  point  of  view.  In  the  first  place, 
the  apprehension  is  felt  that  Irish  members  remaining  in  this 
House,  even  if  limited  to  imperial  subjects,  will  frequently  give 
votes  on  questions  of  confidence,  or  may  from  time  to  time 
share  in  votes  of  confidence  on  questions  which  are  substan- 
tially, if  not  nominally  and  directly,  English  or  British.  It  is 
rather  curious  to  look  back  on  what  has  happened  in  respect  of 
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that  matter  during  the  last  sixty  years.  During  those  sixty 
years  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  been  inactive  in  that 
portion  of  its  duties  which  relates  to  the  displacement  of 
Administrations,  for  there  are  no  fewer  than  twelve  cases,  to 
which,  I  believe,  I  have  been  myself  more  or  less  a  party,  either 
as  promoting  or  opposing.  The  cases  were  in  the  years  1835, 
1841,  1846,  1852  CFebruary),  1852  (December),  1855, 1858,  1866, 
1878,  1885, 1886,  1892.  I  will  not  go  through  the  whole  of  the 
details,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  out  of  these  twelve  cases 
when  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  displaced  the 
Government  there  was  not  one  on  a  British  question.  They 
were  not  all  imperial ;  eight  of  them  were  imperial  and  the 
other  four  were  Irish.  The  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
1846  was  put  out  on  what  we  call  a  Coercion  or  Crimes  Bill 
for  Ireland.  I  do  not  call  that  an  Irish  case,  because  the  real 
force  by  which  the  Government  was  put  out  was  the  force  of 
the  Protectionist  Party,  who  voted  against  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
imperial  grounds,  and  not  on  Irish.  There  is  less,  therefore, 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  figures  I  have  given  than  might  be 
expected  on  the  score  of  inconvenience.  With  regard  to  what 
is  called  the  *  in  and  out  *  question — which  is  a  convenient  if 
homely  form  of  expression — that  is  the  method  we  propose — 
namely,  the  presence  of  Irish  members  with  limited  powers  of 
voting.  All  the  anticipations  of  the  great  practical  inconvenience 
from  that  plan  depend  on  the  assumption  that  those  eighty 
Irish  members  will  constantly  attend  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  will  habitually  attend.  I  know  not  whether  that  is  the 
general  anticipation  ;  I  must  say  it  is  not  mine.  Those  eighty 
members  will  be  found  here  on  proper  occasions,  and  those 
occasions  will  be  found  somewhat  rare.  Many  of  those  gentle- 
men will,  I  hope,  be  the  same  men  as  will  be  chosen  by  the 
Irish  people  to  represent  them  in  their  own  domestic  legislature, 
and  as  their  domestic  legislation  must  be  for  the  present  by  far 
the  most  important  subject  to  them,  I  believe  Dublin  will,  at 
any  rate  for  some  time,  be  the  preferred  scene  of  action,  and 
that  neither  for  convenience  nor  inconvenience  shall  we  have 
eighty  gentlemen  sometimes  sitting  opposite,  and  sometimes  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  other  method 
is  proposed — and  I  endeavoured  to  argue  the  case  fairly  between 
the  different  methods — it  would  allow  all  Irish  members  to  vote 
on  all  subjects — omnes  omnia.  But  even  with  regard  to  that, 
and  with  regard  to  the  inconvenience  which  I  feel  myself,  and 
have  strongly  urged,  as  to  the  field  it  might  open  for  intrigue, 
yet  I  would  observe  that  anything  like  a  habitual  inconvenience 
or  interference  by  Irish  members  with  British  questions  I  for 
one  do  not  fear.  I  have  noticed  that  wherever  in  this  House 
we  have  had  experience — and  we  have  had  a  varied  experience 
in  the  last  sixty  years — of  members  who,  either  by  religious 
persuasion  or  by  special  cause,  seem  to  be,  not  legislatively  or 
legally,  but  morally  by  their  own  internal  sentiment,  excluded 
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from  a  proper  competency  to  give  votes  on  this  or  that  particular 
subject,  the  result  has  been  to  produce  abstention  where  it  was 
to  be  properly  observed." 

Finally,  Mr.  Gladstone  discussed  the  financial  arrangements 
of  the  bill,  as  to  which  he  said  that  it  was  no  light  or  easy 
matter  to  disentangle  the  finances  of  two  countries  which  had 
been  associated  together  for  ninety  years.  He  did  not  believe 
it  could  be  done  without  inconvenience,  but  th^  inconvenience 
was  as  '*mere  dust  in  the  balance"  when  compared  with  the 
vital  moment  of  the  purposes  in  view — **the  real  union  of  the 
two  countries  and  the  consolidation  of  the  empire."  Though 
he  stated  that  he  did  not  at  this  stage  intend  to  enter  **  polemi- 
cally "  on  financial  questions,  he  endeavoured  to  show  that 
means  would  be  available  for  obtaining,  at  all  times,  a  sufficient 
contribution  from  Ireland  towards  the  imperial  expenditure. 
"One  thing,"  he  said,  **is  the  present  amount  of  imperial 
expenditure  and  the  present  means  of  meeting  it  by  a  charge 
upon  Ireland.  That,  I  think,  is  deliberately  done  by  the 
customs  fund,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  bill.  But  then,  imhappily, 
oiu:  expenditure  increases,  and  you  may  say  that  apart  from  the 
exigencies  of  war  we  ought  to  keep  in  view  the  mode  of  bringing 
Ireland  into  a  fair  share  of  any  increased  charge.  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  bill  as  it  stands,  not  in  a  final  form,  but  subject  to 
reconsideration,  contains  one  particular  clause  which  contem- 
plates an  augmentation  in  excise  dues.  That  clause  makes  a 
very  large  provision,  a  provision  which  it  is  quite  possible  the 
House  may  consider  even,  in  certain  contingencies,  excessive. 
I  go  one  step  further.  I  contemplate  the  emergency  of  war. 
I  admit  on  this  subject  I  offer  no  detailed  explanation,  but  I 
conveyed  a  pledge  to  the  House  when  I  stated  in  introducing 
the  biU  that  we  had  in  view  a  proposal  by  means  of  which  it 
would  be  perfectly  possible,  going  beyond  the  subjects  of  customs 
and  excise,  to  direct  taxation,  and  especially  to  income-tax, 
upon  which  we  mainly  rely,  so  far  as  direct  taxation  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  event  of  war — it  would  be  perfectly  possible  so 
to  frame  a  bill  that  Ireland  should  be  made  contributory  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Irish  Exchequer  should  be  charged  with 
the  payment  of  a  sum  in  fair  proportion  to  the  amount  levied 
on  Great  Britain.  One  mode  in  which  this  might  be  done 
would  be  this — you  might  provide  that  wherever  there  was  an 
augmentation  of  direct  taxation  in  Great  Britain  for  war  pur- 
poses, there  should  be  imposed  upon  the  consolidated  fund  of 
Ireland  a  contingent  prior  charge,  and  that  the  amount  of  that 
prior  charge,  which  would  have  to  be  computed  by  the  authority 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  should  be  paid  by  the  authority  of 
the  Viceroy  out  of  the  Irish  consolidated  fund  before  any  local 
charges  could  be  met."  In  concluding  his  observations  on  the 
financial  proposals  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Gladstone  said:  **  We  pro- 
pose to  fix  the  Irish  contribution  at  a  little  over  4  per  cent., 
whereas  the  present  Irish  contribution  to  the  imperial  revenue 
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is  no  less  than  12  per  cent.  That  contribution,  I  am  very  sorry 
to  say,  has  been  for  some  time  an  injustice,  and  its  continuance 
would  be  simply  a  prolongation  of  injustice/* 

A  few  eloquent  sentences  then  closed  the  speech.  Remark- 
ing that  he  had  **  but  one  word  more  to  say,*'  the  Prime 
Minister  proceeded :  '*  Until  a  very  recent  period,  certainly  I 
think  until  within  the  last  sixty  years,  the  epoch  of  the  first 
Reform  Act,  the  question  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  a  question  between  a  nation  and  a  class,  or  rather  between 
a  class  and  a  nation ;  because  I  do  not  think  that,  except  in  a 
very  limited  sense  indeed,  we  could  call  this  country  substan- 
tially a  self-governing  country  until  the  period  of  the  first 
Reform  Act.  During  all  the  previous  long,  weary,  deplorable 
centuries  the  question  was  in  the  main  between  a  governing 
class  on  one  side  of  the  channel  and  a  nation  on  the  other  side. 
Sir,  it  is  not  so  now.  It  is  now  a  question  between  a  nation 
and  a  nation.  If  there  is,  as  we  believe  that  there  is,  injustice 
in  the  present  legislative  relations  between  England  and 
Ireland,  and  if  that  injustice  be  deliberately  accepted  and 
prolonged,  it  will  not  be  inflicted  by  a  class  upon  a  nation, 
not  by  an  aristocracy,  not  by  a  body  of  landed  proprietors,  not 
by  a  body  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  not  by  the  property 
of  the  country,  but  by  the  people  of  the  country.  It  has  now 
become — and  it  appears  to  me  a  consideration  of  extreme 
importance — it  has  now  become  a  question,  in  'the  strictest 
sense,  between  a  nation  and  a  nation,  and  not  only  between 
a  nation  and  a  nation,  but  between  a  great  nation  and  a  small 
nation,  between  a  strong  nation  and  a  weak  nation,  between  a 
wealthy  nation  and  a  poor  nation.  There  can  be  no  more 
melancholy  and,  in  the  last  result,  no  more  degrading  spectacle 
upon  earth  than  the  spectacle  of  oppression,  or  of  wrong  in 
whatever  form,  inflicted  by  the  deliberate  act  of  a  nation  upon 
another  nation,  especially  by  the  deliberate  act  of  such  a 
country  as  Great  Britain  upon  such  a  country  as  Ireland. 
But  on '  the  other  hand  there  can  be  no  nobler  spectacle  than 
that  which  we  think  is  now  dawning  upon  us,  the  spectacle  of 
a  nation  deliberately  set  on  the  removal  of  injustice,  deliberately 
determined  to  break — not  through  terror  and  not  in  haste,  but 
under  the  sole  influence  of  duty  and  honour — determined  to 
break  with  whatever  remains  still  existing  of  an  evil  tradition, 
and  determined  in  that  way  at  once  to  pay  a  debt  of  justice 
and  to  consult  by  a  bold,  wide,  and  good  act  its  own  interests 
and  its  own  honour." 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  followed  by  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  {Bristol, 
W.)y  who  moved  the  rejection  of  the  bill.  While  recognising 
the  eloquence  of  the  Prime  Minister's  speech,  he  complained 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  "wholly  beside  the  question." 
The  House  was  entitled  to  expect  from  the  author  of  the  bill 
some  reply  to  the  criticisms  upon  it  made  both  in  the  House 
and  in  the  country,  and  some  observations  on  the  position  of 
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the  question,  in  view  of  the  rising  and  strong  objection  to  the 
measure  in  Ireland  itself.  Sir  Michael  admitted  that  he  did 
not  consider  the  present  system  of  Irish  government  perfection, 
and  added  that  if  he  could  see  in  the  bill  a  real  fulfilment  of 
what  the  Nationalist  Convention  in  Dublin  recently  said  they 
could  find  in  it,  **  a  certain  and  lasting  bond  of  unity  and 
concord  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  no  private  friend- 
ships or  partj'  ties  should  induce  him  to  move  its  rejection. 
But  the  evils  of  the  present  system  were  as  nothing  compared 
with  those  which  this  measure  would  bring  on  Great  Britain, 
on  the  empire,  and  on  Ireland.  Two  requirements  were  sought 
to  be  met  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  first  was  the 
granting  of  a  real  autonomy  to  Ireland  in  purely  Irish  affairs ; 
the  second  was  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Bat  the  bill  did  not  fulfil  either  of  those  requirements.  No 
Irish  Liegislature  could  rest  content  **  with  a  definition  of  purely 
Irish  affairs  which  would  place  it  in  a  worse  position  than  the 
legislature  of  a  self-governing  colony,  which  would  exclude 
from  purely  Irish  affairs,  customs  and  excise,  external  trade 
and  navigation,  the  power  to  raise  militia  and  volunteers, 
treason  and  treason-felony,  all  of  which  subjects  would  be 
placed  by  this  bill  more  completely  under  the  domination — 
if  that  be  the  proper  word — of  the  Imperial  Parliament  than 
they  are  at  present ;  and  which  in  respect  of  the  matters 
included  as  purely  Irish  affairs  would  impose  upon  the  Irish 
Legislature  restrictions  as  to  its  power  of  dealing  with  religion, 
with  education,  and  with  the  rights  of  property  which  would  be 
all  the  more  insulting  because  I  believe  they  would  be  practi- 
cally useless."  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Michael  went  on  to  say, 
the  bill  did  not  effectually  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  whole  administration  of  Ireland 
was  handed  over  to  the  Government  of  Ireland,  and  legislative 
supremacy  could  not  be  worth  much  when  some  other  persons 
were  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  laws  that  were 
made.  Examining  the  bill  in  detail,  he  maintained  that  the 
securities  it  proposed  for  the  protection  of  the  Protestant 
minority — which,  he  remarked,  was  much  more  powerful  than 
the  Government  suspected — of  the  Civil  Service,  and  of  the 
landowners,  were  wholly  inadequate.  In  regard  to  the  first 
he  did  not  fear  that  the  Irish  Legislature  would  establish  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion,  though  he  anticipated  that  Roman 
Catholic  teaching  would  be  indirectly  subsidised.  As  to  the 
landlords,  the  Government  were  contemplating  the  crime  of 
permitting  others  to  do  what  they  knew  it  would  be  wrong  to 
do  themselves. 

Turning  to  the  other  safeguards  in  the  bill.  Sir  Michael 
said  he  thought  that  the  Legislative  Council  was  a  valuable 
provision.  **I  will  tell  the  House  why,"  he  added.  **  After 
six  months'  deliberation  her  Majesty's  Government  have  em- 
bodied in  this  bill  their  view  of  the  extent  to  which  a  second 
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chamber  may  properly  delay  legislation  passed  by  the  popular 
assembly.  They  may  delay  it  for  two  years,  or  mitil  after  a 
dissolution.  After  this  enunciation  of  an  important  principle 
I  am  quite  sure  no  member  of  her  Majesty*s  Government  will 
endeavour  to  say  anything  unpleasant  to  the  House  of  Lords 
if  this  bill  should  be  postponed  until  after  a  dissolution,  or  even 
for  more  than  two  years.'*  But  as  a  safeguard  the  Legislative 
Council  was  a  farce.  The  most  it  could  do  would  be  to  delay 
legislation,  for  a  short  period,  at  the  end  of  which  its  power 
would  be  gone  ;  and  at  no  time  would  it  have  any  control  over 
the  administration  of  the  country.  The  supposed  safeguard  of 
the  veto  was  worthless,  for  if  the  veto  were  used  no  Irish 
Ministry  could  be  formed  at  all.  It  could  not  be  used  twice, 
and  certainly  could  not  be  repeated  on  the  same  bill.  Indeed, 
all  the  safeguards  in  the  bill  were  "absolutely  unreal."  "There 
is  not  one  of  them,"  Sir  Michael  went  on  to  say,  **  but  is  at 
the  complete  mercy  of  the  persons  against  whom  they  are 
devised,  and  I  would  infinitely  sooner,  in  the  interest  of  our 
own  honesty,  see  it  without  any  of  these  safeguards  than  that 
we  should  pretend  to  retain  powers  which  in  practice  we  know 
we  can  never  exercise."  As  to  the  results  of  the  bill,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  authors  of  whatever  there  was  of  commercial 
mdustry  and  prosperity  in  Ireland  condemned  the  proposed 
Irish  Legislature  as  powerful  only  for  mischief.  They  said 
that  capital  would  be  driven  out  of  the  country  and  labour 
would  not  find  employment.  The  financial  clauses,  of  the 
satisfactory  operation  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  spoken  with 
so  much  confidence,  suggested  only  confusion  and  difficulty  to 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  He  showed  that  the  provisions  for 
increasing  the  Irish  contribution  would  be  quite  unworkable ; 
that  the  Irish  Legislature  would  be  incapable  of  performing  the 
duties  imposed  upon  it ;  and  that  bankruptcy  would  be  speedily 
imminent,  and  fresh  burdens  would  necessarily  be  placed  on 
the  British  taxpayer.  How,  he  asked,  were  the  provisions  for 
the  protection  of  the  British  Exchequer  to  be  enforced?  They 
were  as  great  a  sham  as  the  safeguards  to  the  Irish  minority. 
The  presence  at  Westminster  of  eighty  Irish  members  would 
lead  to  a  perpetual  succession,  in  return  for  their  support,  of 
grants,  loans,  and  assistance  of  all  kinds  to  Ireland  out  of 
British  pockets. 

Remarking  that  worse  remained  behind,  Sir  Michael  criti- 
cised the  proposal  for  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  characterised  it  as  **  a  mischievous 
absurdity,  such  as  Great  Britain  would  not  tolerate  for  a  single 
session."  His  observations  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  led 
up  to  an  effective  peroration,  in  the  delivery  of  which  he 
was  warmly  cheered.  *' How,"  he  asked,  **can  a  measure 
give  additional  strength  to  the  empire  which  renders  unwork- 
able the  delicate  machineiy  by  which  the  majority  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  controls  the  Imperial  Cabinet  and  super- 
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vises  the  affairs  of  the  empire  ?      How  can  a  measure  give 
additional  strength  to  the  empire  which  deprives  the  Imperial 
Government,  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  of  any 
power  to  enforce  the  legislation  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in 
one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?     This  bill  is  a  novel  consti- 
tution.    It  is  not  union,  it  is  not  federation,  it  is  not  colonial 
self-government.     It  is  a  bastard  combiaation  of  all  three,  and 
it  deserves  rejection  for  the  mischief  which  it  does  to  the  empire 
and  England,  even  if  it  would  content  Ireland.     But  would  it 
content  Ireland  ?    Hon.  members  below  the  gangway  may  accept 
the  bill — though  they  have  not  yet  accepted  it — because  they 
know  that  if  they  refused  it  they  would  get  nothing  at  all,  as 
was  the  case  in  1886.     They  may  accept  it,  because  they  can 
penetrate  its  disguises,  and  see  through  the  shams  of  restrictions 
and  securities  that  germ  of  Irish  nationality  which  they  have 
consistently  advocated.     They  may  accept  it,  because  they  know 
that  the  weakness  which  offers  it  to  them  now  can  be  moulded 
by  them  and  their  successors  to  shape  it  as  they  will  in  the 
future.     But  can  a  bill  which,  in  the  words  of  a  well-known 
Irishman,  **provinciaUses,  degrades,  and  beggars  Ireland,"  be 
anything  but  a  basis  for  further  agitation  ?     Can  there  be  con- 
tentment in  Ireland  without  peace  ?     And  what  prospect  of 
peace  does  any  one  find  in  this  bill  ?    We  see  every  day  arising^ 
thanks  to  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  that  spirit  of  enmity 
between  classes  and  creeds  in  Ireland  which  has  been  diminish- 
ing for  years  past,  and  the  danger  of  which  the  Chief  Secretary, 
who  remembers  Belfast  in  1886,  will  never  luiderrate.     Some 
think  that  they  are  supporting  this  bill  as  the  alternative  of 
coercion.     There  will  be  plenty  of  coercion  in  Ireland  if  this 
bill  should  become  law  ;  but   the  coercion  will  then  be  the 
coercion  of  men  who  have  been  hitherto  law-abiding  subjects 
of  the  Queen,  and  who  ask  us  now  only  to  be  allowed  to  retain 
the  benefits  of  that  union  to  which,  in  their  belief,  all  their 
prosperity  and  all  their  happiness  are  really  due.     We  have 
been   appealed  to  in  the  name  of  our  common  patriotism  to 
assist  in  passing  this  measure  into  law.     To  us  it  seems  the 
duty  of  every  patriotic  subject  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
ensure  its  rejection.     We  have  been  told  that  our  resistance  is 
vain,  and  that  Home  Eule  must  come.     Sir,  Home  Rule  will 
never  come  until  Great  Britain  wills  it.     Whether  this  bill  be 
accepted  or  rejected  by  this  House,  the  real  issue,  as  every  hon. 
member  among  us  knows  and  feels,  remains  for  the  decision  of 
the  constituencies  of  Great  Britain.     To  them  some  day  we 
shall  confidently  appeal,  because  we  believe  that  they  never 
will  accept  a  scheme  so  pregnant  with  injury  to  themselves, 
and  so  incapable  of  benefiting  Ireland." 

The  honours  of  the  first  night  of  the  debate  necessarily 
belonged  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach.  But  several  private  members  intervened  in  the  debate 
with   more  or    less   effect.       Mr.   Birrell  {FifCy    W.)   amused 
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the  House  by  his  allusion  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "the  pet 
Apollo  of  Radicalism."  who,  he  said,  had  deserted  the  oracle 
at  Delphi,  and  now  '*  sported  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade 
and  played  with  the  tangles  of  the  hair  of  the  Neseras  of 
the  Primrose  League."  Mr.  Macartney  {Antrim,  S.)  criti- 
cised, with  a  smartness  which  was  enjoyed  on  one  side 
of  the  House  and  resented  on  the  other,  the  composition 
of  the  Government  majority.  Mr.  Barton  (Armagh,  Mid.), 
who  said  he  had  come  straight  from  Ulster,  impressed  the 
House  by  his  declaration  that  Ulster  would  refuse  to  obey 
the  bill  if  it  were  passed,  and  that  he  would  himself  sooner 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  penal  servitude  than  submit  to  live 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

On  the  second  night  of  the  debate  (April  7)  the  chief  speech 
in  favour  of  the  bill  was  that  of  Mr.  Stansfield  {Halifax),  and 
the  most  important  speech  against  it  was  that  of  Mr.  Brodrick 
{Chiildford,  Surrey).  Mr.  Stansfield  declared  himself  to  be  a 
believer  in  the  principle  of  nationality  and  in  Home  Rule  as 
based  upon  that  principle.  The  supporters  of  the  bill  held  that 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  inseparable.  There  must  be 
union,  but  it  must  not  be  too  rigid  and  absolute  a  union,  as  if 
the  British  and  Irish  peoples  were  monotonously  one.  The 
only  alternative  to  '*  a  reasonable  modus  vivendi'*  was  **  stereo- 
typed coercion."  He  defended  the  retention  of  Irish  members 
at  Westminster  on  the  ground  that  their  presence  was  neces- 
sary to  the  luiity  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  advised  the  Ulster 
Protestants  to  abandon  their  fears  and  to  join  with  their 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen  in  promoting  the  happier  future 
of  their  common  country.  Mr.  Brodrick  pointed  out  various 
oases  in  which  the  imperial  supremacy  would  be  reduced  to  a 
nullity  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  in  which  the  new 
Irish  Ministry  could  give  advice  to  the  Crown  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  this  country.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  veto  provided  by  the  bill  to  prevent  the  Irish  Parliament 
from  passing,  on  the  first  day  of  its  assembhng,  resolutions 
declaring  that  Ireland  was  independent,  that  no  more  customs 
duties  should  be  levied  for  the  imperial  revenue,  and  that  the 
imperial  troops  should  be  vsdthdrawn.  Moreover,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Irish  Parliament  from  making  the 
canon  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  subject  of  divorce  a 
portion  of  the  law  of  the  land.  As  regarded  the  minority  in 
Ireland,  the  Government  admitted  that  securities  were  neces- 
sary, but  shrank  from  making  them  effective.  Referring  to  the 
position  of  the  landlords,  he  said  a  close  time  of  three  years 
was  to  be  given  to  them,  but  afterwards  they  were  to  be  dealt 
with  by  a  majority  in  Ireland  so  gerrymandered  that  a  minority 
of  members  might  represent  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  As  to  the  financial  clauses,  he  charged  the  Govern- 
ment with  having  left  out  several  heavy  charges  which  would 
indubitably  fall  upon  the  Irish  Exchequer.     The  United  King- 
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dom  would  have  to  pay  through  the  nose   in   order  to  put 
Ireland  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  and  he  beHeved  that  if  the 
bill  were  passed  Ireland  would  come  to  that  House  before  many 
months  were  over  and  ask  for  additional  grants  from  imperial 
revenue.     The  financial  clauses,  indeed,  were  unworkable  and 
unsound ;  they  combined  the  maximum  of  interference  with 
the  minimum  of  stability ;  and  the  whole  bill  was  bad  because 
it  had  no  finality  and  was  full  of  financial  fallacies  and  spurious 
safeguards.     Mr.  Haldane  {Haddingtonshire)  argued  that  the 
new  constitution  to  be  given  to  Ireland  must  be  in  a  large 
measure   unwritten,  for  it   would   embrace  features  that  de- 
pended upon  changing  conditions. 

The  muster  of  members  continued  very  small  until  the 
Monday  after  Easter  (April  10),  when  a  full  House  assembled 
in  anticipation  of  a  speech  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  (Birming- 
ham,  W.),  who  rose  early  in  the  evening,  and  spoke  with 
much  vigour  and  effect.  He  said  it  was  impossible,  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  speech,  adequately  to  discuss  all  the 
aspects  of  a  bill  which  was  to  create  a  new  nation,  to  es- 
tablish a  brand-new  constitution,  differing  materially  from 
any  constitution  ever  established  for  any  country  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  the  ancient  con- 
stitution under  which  we  are  governed.  They  were  asked  in 
eflfect,  he  said,  by  the  Prime  Minister,  to  assent  to  two 
propositions.  The  first  was  that  there  was  no  way  of  settling 
the  Irish  question — no  plan,  no  policy — other  than  that  which 
he  had  proposed.  The  other  was  that  the  bill  before  the 
House  would  dispose  of  the  Irish  question,  and  give  to  it  what 
in  a  previous  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  had  called  **  a  permanent 
and  a  continuing  settlement."  In  that  great  argument  the  onus 
of  proof  lay  upon  the  authors  of  the  measure.  They  were 
bound  to  show  that  it  would  produce  the  effects  claimed  for  it. 
After  an  examination  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  references  to  Irish 
history,  the  incompleteness  of  which  he  pointed  out,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  contended  that  there  had  not  been  sufficient  time 
to  undo  the  consequences  of  the  long  period  of  misrule  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  described.  In  these  circumstances  Mr. 
Courtney's  counsels  of  patience  were  right  counsels.  **  I  con- 
fess," Mr.  Chamberlain  went  on  to  say,  '*  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  present  attitude  of  the  Prime  Minister.  In 
1869,  in  1870,  and  1881 — on  all  those  occasions  he  hopefully 
presented  those  great  reforms  for  which  he  was  responsible  to 
the  House  and  to  the  country  as  bearing  in  their  train  the 
hope  of  complete  reconciliation.  On  all  those  occasions  there 
was  a  promise  of  a  union  of  hearts.  Now,  does  he  tell  us  that 
those  great  reforms  have  done  nothing  to  bring  about  that 
reconciliation  ?  Does  he  tell  us  that  his  past  policy  has  been 
an  utter  failure  ;  that  his  promises  were  not  justified ;  and  that 
his  predictions  were  a  mistake  ?  If  that  is  so  he  discredits  his 
own  character  as  a  prophet,  and  we  have  a  right  to  look  with 
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some  hesitation  at  the  promises  which  he  makes  to  us  now. 
But  he  does  not  take  that  view.  If  he  says  that  the  policy  of 
conciliation  has  produced  great  results,  I  ask  why  he  does  not 
wait  a  little  longer.  Why  could  he  not  see  if  by  a  continuance 
in  this  policy  still  greater  results  might  not  be  secured  ?  Does 
any  one  in  this  House  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  marvellous 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  Ireland — ay,  and  in  the  rela- 
tions between  Ireland  and  this  country — during  the  last  twenty, 
thirty,  or  fifty  years  ?  " 

Coming  to  the  second  proposition,  that  the  bill  would  be  a 
final  settlement  of  the  Irish  question,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said 
that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  so  sick  of  that  question 
that  he  believed  they  would  be  ready  to  accept  the  bill  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  it  would  completely  settle  it.  But  the 
first  condition  of  a  settlement  was  that  the  Irish  people  should 
be  contented  with  it.  That  condition  had  not  been  satisfied. 
The  Prime  Minister  had  ignored  the  Protestant  minority,  who 
constituted  at  least  one-third  of  the  population,  and  who  were 
practically  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  the  bill.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Protestants  nearly  the  whole  of  the  propertied 
classes,  whatever  their  religion,  were  opponents  of  the  bill. 
Such  a  minority — amounting  to  something  between  one-third 
and  one-half  of  the  whole  population — was  by  no  means  con- 
temptible, especially  as  it  was  known  that  it  resented  the 
bill  and  would  resist  it  to  the  utmost  of  its  power.  *'I 
should  like,"  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  ''  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  whether  in  his  historical  inquiries  he  has  ever 
known  of  any  State  which  has  succeeded,  or  whose  Govern- 
ment has  lasted,  when  that  Government  has  been  opposed 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  propertied  classes  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  educated  classes.  I  think  the  mere  fact  that 
there  is  a  majority  of  this  kind  against  the  bill  is  very  ominous 
as  to  its  ultimate  fate."  But,  putting  this  consideration  aside, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  asked  whether  the  representatives  of  the 
majority  accepted  the  bill  as  a  final  settlement ;  whether  the 
Prime  Minister  had  got  any  assurances  from  them  ;  and,  if  so, 
what  was  the  value  of  those  assurances.  When  the  first  Home 
Rule  Bill  was  introduced  Mr.  Parnell  declared  that  he  accepted 
it  as  closing  the  great  controversy  between  the  two  nations,  and 
yet  only  a  short  time  afterwards  he  declared,  in  the  presence  of 
his  colleagues,  that  he  had  accepted  it  with  their  knowledge  joro 
ta7itOy  and  that  it  was  merely  a  Parliamentary  bid.  After  referring 
to  certain  compromising  admissions  on  the  part  of  other  members 
of  the  Nationalist  party,  Mr.  Chamberlain  held  that  any  assur- 
ance of  finality  now  given  by  the  leaders  of  that  party  would  be 
worthless.  Moreover,  he  denied  that  the  bill  contained  the  ele- 
ments of  finality.  He  challenged  the  Nationalists  to  say  whether 
they  accepted  the  proposed  veto  of  the  Crown,  exercised  on  the 
advice  of  the  British  Minister,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it 
was  accepted  by  the  English  and  Scotch  supporters  of  the 
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Government.  The  new  Parliament  in  Dublin  was  to  be  pro- 
hibited from  dealing  with  external  trade,  but  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  Irish  people  desired  to  have  Home 
Rule  was  that  they  might  be  able  to  develop  native  industries 
either  by  tariffs  or  by  bounties.  Under  the  bill  they  might, 
indeed,  give  bounties,  but  if  the  Irish  Parliament  desired  to 
assist  industries  in  this  way  they  would  find  it  necessary  to 
levy  large  sums  of  money  by  direct  taxation  for  the  purpose, 
and  as  they  would  naturally  shrink  from  adopting  that  course 
they  must  fall  back  on  a  protective  tariff.  The  bill  refused  to 
Ireland  the  right  to  protect  her  own  industries,  and  the 
Government  had  been  warned  that  until  that  right  was  con- 
ceded there  would  be  no  finality.  Again,  the  amnesty  of 
political  prisoners  had  been  made  by  the  Nationalist  party 
another  indispensable  condition  of  a  final  settlement ;  and  he 
could  not  beUeve  that  the  Catholic  ecclesiastics  in  Ireland 
would  regard  as  a  final  settlement  a  measure  which  prohibited 
them  from  in  any  way  connecting  their  Church  with  the 
State. 

Turning  to  the  financial  provisions  in  the  bill,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain accepted  the  statement  that  Ireland  paid  about  one-twelfth 
of  the  total  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  he  pointed 
out  that  a  great  part  of  the  sum  went  back  to  Ireland  for  local 
purposes,  so  that  in  reality  she  contributed  only  about  one- 
twenty-fifth  of  the  imperial  expenditure.  The  principle  of 
acting  generously  to  the  poorer  country  was  a  just  one  as  long 
as  we  were  a  United  Kingdom,  but  if  Ireland  were  made  in- 
dependent of  us  her  claim  for  this  exceptional  consideration 
fell  to  the  ground.  He  maintained,  then,  that  she  ought  to 
continue  to  pay  one-twelfth.  He  showed  that  the  bill  would 
place  Great  Britain  in  a  position  of  enormous  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  Ireland,  for  Ireland  would  pay  1,500,000/.  less 
than  she  ought  to  pay  in  time  of  peace,  and  2,506,000Z.  less 
than  she  ought  to  pay  in  time  of  war.  But  the  Irish  members 
were  not  satisfied.  They  had  been  making  calculations  to 
show  that  in  time  of  peace  they  ought  not  to  pay  more  than 
one-thirty-fifth — some  of  them  said  one-fiftieth — of  the  im- 
perial revenue.  As  for  war.  United  Ireland  had  contended  a 
few  days  ago  that  Ireland  would  have  no  interest  in  any  war 
carried  on  by  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
called  on  to  pay  towards  its  cost.  **  Surely  that  is  a  pretty 
look-out  for  the  union  of  hearts !  **  Mr.  Chamberlain  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  that  the  Irish  Parliament  could  only  raise 
revenue  by  direct  taxation,  that  this  would  result  in  many 
industries  being  transferred  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  con- 
sequently increased  taxation  must  be  levied  on  the  tenant 
farmers  and  small  occupiers.  On  all  these  grounds  he  urged 
that  there  was  nothing  final  about  the  bill.  He  ridiculed 
its  safeguards  as  of  no  value  at  all,  for  they  could  only  be 
enforced  by  civil  war.     Without  the  good-will  of  the  Nation- 
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alists   they  were    not    worth    the    paper  they  were   written 
upon. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  went  on  to  denounce  as  "a  monstrous 
travesty"  Mr.  Gladstone's  description  of  the  views  he  had 
enunciated  in  the  Nirieteenth  Century.  He  denied  that  he  had 
ever  brought  any  charge  against  the  Irish  people  out  of  Ulster. 
He  had  only  brought  charges  against  some  of  their  leaders, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  had  done  the  same  thing.  He 
instanced  Mr.  Gladstone's  strictures  on  the  Irish  leaders  as 
men  who  **  preached  the  gospel  of  plunder,'*  and  were  '*  march- 
ing through  rapine  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire." 
At  this  point  Mr.  Gladstone  interrupted  Mr.  Chamberlain  with 
some  warmth,  and  explained  that  these  remarks  were  directed 
solely  against  Mr.  Parnell  at  a  time  when  he  was  "working 
to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Land  Bill."  This  explanation 
brought  up  Mr.  William  Eedmond  (Clare,  E.),  who  interjected, 
**  You  put  all  the  blame  on  Parnell  because  he  is  dead."  The  loud 
cheers  which  followed  Mr.Eedmond's  protest  drew  a  sympathetic 
allusion  from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  shortly  afterwards  con- 
cluded his  speech.  In  the  closing  sentences  of  it  he  said : 
**  It  is  not  I  who  am  attributing  to  the  Irish  people  a  double 
dose  of  original  sin,  but  it  is  my  right  hon.  friend  who  insists 
on  promoting  this  bill,  and  gifting  the  Irish  people  with  a 
double  dose  of  what  I  must  call  very  original  virtue  indeed. 
He  supposes  that  under  these  conditions  the  Irish  people 
would  sacrifice  considerations  of  history,  of  religion,  and  of 
race  ;  that  they  would  support  and  give  all  the  aid  in  their 
power  to  those  whom  they  have  been  taught  for  600  years 
to  consider  their  oppressors  ;  that  they  would  fight  against 
those  whom  for  many  years  past  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  consider  their  friends ;  and  that  they  would  do  more  than 
this — that  they,  a  poor  country,  would  actually  pay  out  of 
their  own  pockets  for  those  wars  in  which  they  had  no  interest, 
or  in  which  their  interest  was  on  the  opposite  side.  To  expect 
this  of  the  Irish  people  is  to  attribute  to  them  superhuman 
magnanimity  and  superhuman  disinterestedness,  because,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  their  interest  would  be  to  take  advantage  of 
such  a  situation.  Here  is  a  bill  which  as  to  its  important 
points  not  one  of  those  gentlemen  opposite  will  tell  you  is 
satisfactory  to  him,  and  not  one  of  them  will  tell  you  it  is  a 
final  settlement ;  and  yet  you  suppose  that  when  this  country 
is  in  some  great  difficulty  and  danger,  and  when  pressure 
would  enable  the  Irish  people  to  get  all  they  want,  they  will 
not  use  that  pressure  to  get  that  advantage.  If  we  were  in 
their  place  we  should  do  it.  It  seems  to  me  monstrous  to 
suppose  that  under  the  circumstances  they  would  not  take 
that  advantage.  I  admire  the  almost  boundless  faith  my 
right  hon.  friend  has  in  the  Irish  people.  He  tells  us  that 
in  these  conditions  for  the  defence  of  the  property  and  the 
lives  of  the  loyal  population  we  are  to  trust  to  their  good  inten- 
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tions ;  that  for  assistance  iu  time  of  dire  necessity  we  are  to 
trust  to  their  gratitude ;  we  are,  in  the  words  of  Vivian,  to — 

Trust  them  all  in  all,  or  not  at  all. 

Yes,  but  in  the  poem  we  learn  that  the  great  enchanter,  when 
he  yielded  to  the  temptress,  brought  about  his  own  annihilation. 
We  are  asked  to  stake  the  dignity  and  influence,  the  honour 
and  the  life,  of  the  nation  upon  this  cast ;  we  are  asked  to  do 
it  becausa  we  are  told  that  we  ought  to  have  faith  and  trust  in 
hon.  members  opposite.  We  are  to  do  it  on  the  assurance  my 
right  hon.  friend  gives  us  that  a  miracle  will  be  wrought  in  our 
fayour  to  change  the  hearts  of  men  and  alter  the  springs  of 
human  action.  I  say,  and  this  is  the  last  word  I  shall  utter, 
that  the  possible  danger  is  too  great  and  the  possible  gain  is 
too  small,  and  if  this  bill  were  passed  and  if  we  escaped  by  a 
good  fortune — which  would  be  as  unexampled  as  it  would  be 
undeserved — from  disaster  and  disgrace  which  we  should  have 
rashly  provoked,  still  you  have  not  been  able  to  give  us  even  a 
plausible  expectation  of  any  advantage  corresponding  to  the 
risk  which  you  wish  us  to  incur." 

When  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  finished  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
a  curious  half-apology  to  Mr.  W.  Eedmond,  to  which  the 
House  listened  in  silence.  *'Iask,"  he  said,  '*the  permission 
of  the  House  to  explain,  because  I  am  afraid  that  by  the 
expressions  which  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  use  I  inflicted 
pain  upon  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite  who  is  deeply  attached 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Parnell.  I  did  not  quote  my  words  in 
any  sense  in  the  way  of  justifying  or  discussing  those  words. 
I  quoted  them  to  the  best  of  my  memory — which  may,  of 
course,  have  been  at  fault — as  a  mere  matter  of  history,  but, 
as  the  hon.  member  was  deeply  hurt,  perhaps  he  will  allow  me 
simply  to  state  the  facts.  I  was  under  the  impression — it  was 
my  firm  conviction — at  the  time,  upon  the  facts  before  me, 
that  Mr.  Parnell,  previously  to  his  imprisonment,  was  endea- 
vouring to  frustrate  the  effect  of  the  Land  Bill.  I  may  have 
been  right  or  wrong — that  is  not  the  question — but  I  was  under 
that  impression,  and  consequently  I  made  that  very  heavy 
charge.  When  Mr.  Parnell  came  out  of  Kilmainham  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  his  mind  had  undergone  a  change 
with  respect  to  the  Land  Bill.  From  that  date  forward  no 
hard  word  and  no  word  of  censure  in  any  speech  of  mine  upon 
Mr.  Parnell  is  to  be  found,  and,  on  the  contrary,  I  made  a 
communication  to  Mr.  Parnell,  through  a  friend  of  his,  stating 
that  from  me  he  would  receive  no  difficulties  in  pursuing 
the  purposes  he  had  in  view,  which  from  that  period  I  be- 
lieve to  be  purposes  beneficial  to  Ireland."  Mr.  Eedmond 
acknowledged  this  tribute  to  his  dead  leader,  and  Mr.  Justin 
M*Carthy  {Longfordy  N.)  then  spoke  briefly  in  support  of  the 
biU.  He  complained  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  was  only 
a  repetition  of  famiUar  prophecies  of  treachery  and  danger. 

h2 
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He  frankly  confessed  there  were  points  in  the  bill  which  the 
Nationalist  members  would  try  to  amend  in  committee.  He 
could  not  say,  for  instance,  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
financial  clauses  as  they  now  stood,  but  he  would  not  at 
present  argue  that  question.  "  But  I  say,"  Mr.  McCarthy 
continued,  '*  that  taking  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  accepting 
this  measure  as  one  for  the  better  government  of  Ireland  by 
the  power  and  judgment  of  its  highest  leaders,  we  accept  it  as 
an  honest  attempt  to  settle  the  whole  Irish  question."  In 
concluding  his  observations,  Mr.  McCarthy  said  :  *'  There  is 
one  thing  which  we  now  want  in  Ireland,  and  which  we  regard 
as  specially  important,  and  that  is  to  conduct  our  local  legis- 
lation for  ourselves.  As  I  understand,  this  measure  will  give 
us  that  right,  subject  to  those  reasonable  precautions,  checks 
and  guarantees  which  the  bill  contains,  and  which  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  accept.  And  although  no  generation  can 
pretend  to  bind  all  future  generations — for  the  time  may  come 
when  the  whole  constitution  of  the  country  may  be  changed — 
we  say  this,  that  as  far  as  our  foresight  will  enable  us  to  look 
into  the  future,  we  believe  that  this  measure  when  improved 
in  committee  will  be,  at  all  events  in  our  time,  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  question.  That  I  am  sure  is  the  conviction 
of  every  Irishman  who  thinks  for  himself.  We  shall  all  wel- 
come this  bill  as  a  statesmanlike  measure,  and  as  far  as  our 
mind  and  judgment  and  even  our  imagination  can  discern,  we 
believe  that  it  will  be  a  final  settlement  of  the  question  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Mr.  Plunket  (Dublin  Univ.) 
in  a  powerful  speech.  He  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  leader 
of  the  Nationalist  Party  had  sat  down  without  having  pro- 
nounced any  opinion  on  the  controverted  points  which  had  been 
so  long  before  the  country.  It  was  remarkable  to  see  how 
perseveringly  the  policy  of  reticence  and  silence  had  been  main- 
tained. Among  the  Unionist  Party  in  Ireland  the  bill  had 
produced  an  intense  feeling  of  indignation  and  dismay.  It  had 
called  out  a  protest  from  all  those  politicians  in  Ireland,  whether 
Protestants  or  Catholics,  who  were  formerly  the  most  firm  and 
warm  supporters  of  the  Prime  Minister.  What  these  men 
believed  was  that  if  by  any  possibility  the  measure  should 
become  law,  **it  would  at  once  be  productive  of  civil  tumult 
and  bloodshed,  and  very  probably  of  civil  war  in  one 
part  at  least  of  Ireland."  Proceeding  to  examine  the  details 
of  the  bill,  Mr.  Plunket  denounced  the  proposed  Legislative 
Council  —the  Upper  House  which  had  been  devised  as  a  pro- 
tection for  the  minority — as  a  sham.  The  electors  of  a  second 
chamber  were  to  possess  a  qualification  far  lower  than  was 
required  for  a  common  juryman.  The  effect  of  that  qualifica- 
tion would  be  to  return  a  class  of  small  tenant  farmers  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The  House 
would  in  fact  be  "a  priests'  House."     After,  in  an  eloquent 
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passage,  describing  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Plunket 
asked:  ** Would  hon.  members  be  satisfied  to  have  all  their 
dearest  interests  confided  to  the  protection  and  the  care  of  a 
legislature  such  as  is  sure  to  be  elected  by  the  class  of  voters 
whom  I  have  described,  and  under  the  social  conditions  to 
which  I  have  been  calling  attention  ?  Such  as  the  electors  are, 
such  would  be  the  representatives  who  would  be  returned  by 
them,  and  such  must  be  the  Government  of  Ireland  if  this  bill 
ever  becomes  law."  He  had  often  admired  the  eloquence  and 
ability  of  Nationalist  members  of  that  House,  but  they  were 
under  the  influence  there  of  the  traditions  of  an  ancient  assembly, 
and  in  the  companionship  of  hon.  members  from  England  and 
Scotland.  What  was  their  record  outside  the  House?  He 
would  not  go  back  to  the  earlier  times  of  the  Land  League ; 
he  would  only  refer  to  the  proceedings  in  a  famous  committee- 
room  upstairs,  and  to  what  afterwards  happened  in  Ireland. 
Passing  over  the  furious  mutual  recriminations,  he  would  quote 
one  sentence  only.  The  state  of  things  was  all  summed  up  in 
Archbishop  Croke's  despairing  declaration  :  **  I  am  afraid  the 
cause  is  lost !  Are  we  really  fit  for  Home  Bule  ?  Do  we  deserve 
it  ?  *'  Mr.  Plunket  went  on  to  demonstrate  the  certainty  of 
further  agitation  for  larger  concessions  and  more  complete  inde- 
pendence if  the  bill  were  passed,  and  he  concluded  by  urging 
upon  Irishmen  a  nobler  patriotism — **  a  patriotism  which  feels 
no  shame  in  submitting  to  a  Parliament  and  an  imperial  power 
of  which  it  is  itself  an  integral  element,  and  in  whose  greatness 
it  has  played  a  glorious  part." 

A  very  different  note,  though  one  by  no  means  indicating 
any  friendliness  towards  the  Government,  was  struck  by  Mr. 
W.  Redmond  {Clare,  E.),  who  said  that  if  the  bill  went  to  a 
third  reading  in  its  present  form  he  did  not  think  he  could  vote 
for  it,  because,  though  he  was  anxious  for  a  settlement,  he 
thought  no  settlement  could  be  found  in  the  bill  as  drafted. 
But  he  would  vote  for  the  second  reading  in  order  to  get  the 
bill  amended.  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  {Beljast,  W.)  condemned 
the  language  which  members  of  the  Government  and  their 
supporters  had  applied  to  Ulster,  and  was  followed  by  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  (Bridgeton,  Glasgow),  who  retorted  by  com- 
plainmg  of  the  imputations  of  the  hon.  member  upon  Irishmen 
not  of  Ulster.  Sir  George  said,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's computation  of  the  Protestant  minority,  that  according 
to  the  last  census  less  than  one-third  of  the  population  of 
Ireland  were  Protestants  or  members  of  other  non-Catholic 
denominations.  He  reminded  the  House  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  Sir  Henry  James  had  formerly  advocated  the  retention 
of  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  necessary  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
This  cardinal  point  had  been  conceded,  yet  the  fact  that  Irish 
members  were  to  sit  at  Westminster  was  now  made  an  argu- 
ment against  the  bill,  and  it  was  now  contended  that  their 
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presence  would  destroy  the  imperial  supremacy.  After,  at 
some  length,  contrasting  the  disturbed  period  in  Ireland,  prior 
to  1886,  with  the  present  time,  Sir  George  briefly  summed  up 
the  two  positions  thus  :  "  That  was  so  then ;  it  is  not  so  now." 
He  went  on  to  say  :  **  There  are  many  millions  of  men  in  this 
country  who  have  learned  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  right 
when  he  said  that  those  difficulties  were  in  the  situation  more 
than  in  the  men,  and  that  when  you  treated  Irishmen  with 
confidence,  when  you  gave  them  the  hope  of  winning  from  the 
justice  of  Great  Britain  what  could  not  be  won  from  her  fears, 
then  they  would  be  very  different  colleagues  from  what  they 
were  when  their  only  hope  of  getting  any  concession  for  their 
country  was  by  wearying  and  worrying  Parliament  into  making 
that  concession."  The  argument  against  Home  Rule  which 
was  founded  on  distrust  of  Irishmen  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 
**  For  my  own  part,"  Sir  George  continued,  **  I  can  say  that  to 
be  free  from  that  distrust,  and  to  have  changed  it  for  another 
sentiment,  is  to  me  not  a  matter  of  shame  or  of  self-reproach, 
but  of  infinite  satisfaction."  Adverting  to  the  state  of  business 
in  Parliament  he  remarked  that  English  and  Scotch  business 
would  be  impeded  until  the  Irish  difficulty  had  been  solved, 
whereas  if  the  present  bill  were  passed  Irish  affairs  would  not 
take  up  more  than  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth  of  the  time  they 
occupied  now.  The  financial  criticisms  on  the  bill  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  lightly  passed  over  as  being  destructive  of  each 
other,  and  coming  next  to  the  threats  of  resistance  in  Ulster 
he  attached  no  importance  to  them  also.  **  I  am  not  afraid  of 
civil  war  in  the  least,"  he  said  ;  **  there  will  be  no  civil  war." 
**  These  spouters  in  the  north  will  not  fight."  But  he  expressed 
the  fear  that  their  utterances  might  lead  to  cruelty  and  vio- 
lence towards  Catholics  employed  in  docks  and  factories  when 
they  happened  to  be  in  a  small  minority. 

Before  the  debate  was  resumed  on  the  fourth  day  (April 
11)  Mr.  Chamberlain  {Birmingham,  W.)  made  a  personal  ex- 
planation as  to  statements  in  his  speech  of  the  day  before 
which  had  been  challenged  by  the  Prime  Minister.  He 
had  spoken  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  having  charged  the  Irish 
leaders  with  **  preaching  the  gospel  of  plunder,"  and  with 
**  marching  through  rapine  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,"  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  interrupted  him  to  declare 
that  he  used  those  words  in  reference  only  to  Mr.  Pamell. 
He  now  produced  and  read  the  quotations  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's speeches  in  1881  on  which  he  relied,  and  in  which 
the  Prime  Minister  had  distinctly  applied  his  language,  not 
to  one  individual  person,  but  to  "a  small  body  of  men,"  to 
whom  he  referred  as  **them"  and  *'they."  After  a  prelimi- 
nary display  of  warmth  Mr.  Gladstone  rephed  that  **in  the 
main,"  and  **  so  far  as  he  referred  to  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Parnell "  in  the  extracts  which  had  been  quoted,  he  only 
referred  to  the  Land  League,  and  not  even  to  all  the  mem- 
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bers  of  that  league,  for  he  expressly  disavowed  attributing 
the  doctrines  he  complained  of  to  the  whole  of  those  members; 
and  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  "  entirely  refused  to  identify 
any  individuals  except  Mr.  Parnell.*'  Therefore,  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  quoted  the  truth,  he  had  not  quoted  the 
whole  truth,  and  this  "entirely  disposed  of  the  substance  of 
the  accusation."  The  House  laughed  at  this  somewhat 
petulant  logic,  and  it  laughed  again  at  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
rejoinder,  that  he  left  Mr.  Gladstone  to  "  choose  for  himself  " 
to  which  of  the  Iri^h  leaders  he  would  apply  his  language. 
Thereupon — amid  cries  of  **0h,  oh" — Mr.  Gladstone  roundly 
asserted  that  he  had  **  never  applied  it  to  any  of  them,"  and 
that  he  **  did  not  associate  any  of  them  with  the  doctrines  he 
had  denounced."  This  incident  over,  the  debate  proceeded, 
and  Sir  E.  Ashmead  Bartlett  {Ecclesall,  Sheffield)  ridiculed 
the  Prime  Minister  s  idea  that  the  bill  would  bring  about  a 
"  real  and  continuous "  settlement  of  questions  in  dispute 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  The  Government  pro- 
posed to  give  to  the  most  ambitious  and  excitable  people  in 
the  world  the  outward  paraphernaHa  of  a  nation,  and  yet 
were  going  to  deny  them  the  real  and  essential  attributes  of 
nationality.  Did  the  House  suppose  that  a  settlement  of  that 
kind  was  likely  to  be  final  ?  If  the  bill  passed  it  meant  ruin  to 
Ireland ;  it  meant  placing  the  best  part  of  the  country  under 
the  control  of  the  worst  part,  the  loyal  under  the  rebel,  the 
honest  under  the  dishonest,  and  the  peaceful  and  industrious 
under  the  idle  and  thriftless  ;  while  for  England  it  meant  the 
undoing  of  the  great  work  of  consolidation  and  unity  which 
had  been  going  on  for  1000  years. 

The  debate  was  continued,  in  a  long  and  able  maiden  speech, 
delivered  to  a  crowded  House,  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  (Meath, 
N.).  Mr.  Davitt,  replying  to  a  point  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
speech,  denied  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  demanded  the  protection 
of  Irish  industries  in  connection  with  the  Home  Eule  Bill  of 
1886.  Mr.  Parnell's  claim  for  Ireland  of  the  right  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  protection  was  made  when  the  Liberals  were  not  in 
power,  and  when  there  was  ''  every  reason  to  know"  that  the 
Conservatives,  if  they  retained  office,  would  have  offered  to 
Ireland  "  a  statutory  legislature,  with  the  right  to  protect  her 
own  trade."  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
at  home  and  abroad  accepted  the  bill  of  1886  as  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  question,  and  would  have  acted  loyally  up  to 
that  acceptance  if  the  bill  had  become  law.  '*I  assert  the 
same,"  Mr.  Davitt  said,  **of  the  bill  now  before  the  House." 
The  13,000,000  of  the  Irish  race  scattered  round  the  world 
accepted  the  bill  as  a  pact  of  peace  between  Ireland  and  the 
empire  to  be  honourably  upheld  on  both  sides.  That  statement, 
he  held,  was  compatible  with  the  intention  of  the  Irish  members 
to  strive  in  committee  to  convince  the  judgment  of  the  House 
that  the  measure  was  faulty  in  some  of  its  clauses,  and  could 
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be  amended  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  Ireland  and  the  British 
people.  Of  course,  the  member  for  West  Birmingham  would 
discount  the  value  of  his  assurance  on  the  ground  of  words 
and  acts  of  his  in  the  past.  He  admitted  frankly  and  fully 
to  the  House  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  a  stronger  case  in 
this  respect  against  him  than  he  had  against  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Pamell.  It  was  quite  true  that  he  had  been  not  only  an 
enemy,  but  a  sworn  enemy,  of  the  empire  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  pohtical  career.  He  had  not  made  that  statement  in  the 
House  for  the  first  time.  He  had  declared  it  over  and  over 
again  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  and  the  House  would  excuse  him  if  he  declined  to  make 
any  apology  to  the  member  for  West  Birmingham,  or  to  any 
of  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  for  that  part  of  his  past  political 
career.  He  had  been  right,  or  he  had  been  wrong.  If  wrong  he 
must  be  wrong  still,  and  Ireland  must  be  ruled  by  force  and  against 
her  will  by  means  of  a  centralised  despotism  without  a  parallel 
in  any  European  country  outside  Kussia — to  quote  the  words  of 
the  member  for  West  Birmingham  when,  a  few  years  ago,  he 
denounced  that  system  of  government  against  which  he  him- 
self worked,  conspired,  and  rebelled.  If  he  was  right — and 
judging  from  the  language  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
at  Belfast  a  few  days  ago,  in  which  he-  implied,  if  he  did  not 
declare,  that  it  was  perfectly  legitimate  to  rebel  against  a  law 
passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament — some  one  owed  him  a  very 
handsome  apology  for  his  nine  years  and  two  months'  experi- 
ence in  gaol.  Perhaps  his  individual  career  gave  the  member 
for  West  Birmingham  good  grounds  for  doubting  the  sincerity 
of  his  assurances ;  but  he  ventured  modestly  to  say,  that  in  his 
belief  the  great  majority  of  the  British  people  would  not  cast 
doubt  upon  them.  This  bill  was  a  compromise  between  two 
extreme  and  antagonistic  principles,  between  absolute  inde- 
pendence, such  as  he  once  dreamed  could  be  won  by  Ireland, 
and  government  by  force  and  unconstitutional  means.  The 
bill  was  the  result  of  reform  and  not  the  consequence  of  revolu- 
tion, and  therefore  the  friends  of  peace  in  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  could  accept  it,  and  did  accept  it,  as  tending  to  the 
promotion  and  continuance  of  an  honourable  and  lasting  pact 
between  the  peoples  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  It  was  in 
that  sense  that  he  accepted  the  bill,  subject  to  humble  efforts 
on  his  part  to  try  and  convince  the  Government  and  the  House 
that  some  of  its  clauses  might  be  amended  with  advantage. 

Mr.  Davitt  admitted  that  he  did  not  like  the  financial 
proposals  of  the  bill,  and  he  contended  that  Ireland  was  paying 
3,500,000/.  a  year  more  than  she  ought  to  pay  towards  the 
imperial  revenue.  As  to  the  land  question,  he  urged  that 
Ireland  should  be  allowed  to  settle  it  for  herself,  and  he  depre- 
cated the  fears  which  had  been  expressed  on  this  head.  He 
acknowledged  that  on  the  question  of  the  retention  of  the  Irish 
members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  his  mind  had  undergone 
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a  change,  and  though  he  bad  formerly  oppbsed  it  he  now 
supported  the  retention,  because  Ireland  would  otherwise  have 
no  external  political  status,  and  because  British  members  would 
always  have  the  power  to  interfere  potentially  with  the  affairs 
of  Ireland.  After  deahng  at  some  length  with  the  case  of 
Ulster — as  to  which  he  maintained  that  a  majority  of  the 
Ulster  population  was  really  in  favour  of  Home  Rule — he  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  that  Home  Rule  had  produced  happy  results 
in  the  colonies,  and  that  every  part  of  the  kingdom  would  insist 
upon  having  it.  They  might  as  well  try  to  stop  Niagara  as  to 
stem  the  tide  of  revolutionary  change. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things  that  Mr. 
Davitt  should  be  followed  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  (Tyrone,  S.). 
Mr.  Russell  began  his  observations  with  the  frank  admission 
that  the  minority  in  Ireland  were  afraid  to  trust  the  majority. 
The  lack  of  faith  imputed  to  them  was  a  lack  they  fully  acknow- 
ledged. But  half  the  difficulties  would  be  got  rid  of  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Home  Rulers.  There  was  as  much  objection  to  the 
Home  Rulers  themselves  as  to  Home  Rule.  By  way  of  show- 
ing reason  for  the  distrust  felt  by  the  minority  he  pointed  to 
the  Land  League,  and  quoted  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
former  Irish  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Justice  Johnson)  language 
describing  in  strong  terms  the  men  who  officered  and  manned 
the  league.  Foru:  of  *'  these  gentlemen,"  he  said,  were  in  the 
United  States.  Against  one  of  them  the  grand  jury  of  the 
County  of  Dubhn  found  a  true  bill  for  murder.  He  escaped. 
Another  fled,  no  doubt  for  good  cause,  at  the  time  of  the 
Phoenix  Park  murder.  One  was  in  his  grave.  The  remainder 
sat  on  the  Nationalist  benches.  That  league  and  the  men 
who  officered  and  manned  it,  Mr.  Russell  continued,  spared 
neither  age  nor  sex,  and  no  cry  that  came  from  woman  or 
child  in  their  hour  of  desperate  extremity  ever  wrimg  one 
word  of  remonstrance  from  one  of  these  men,  save  and  except 
the  bon.  member  who  had  just  spoken  (Mr.  Davitt).  Why 
should  the  Loyalists  trust  such  men?  Mr.  Russell  next  re- 
ferred to  the  Plan  of  Campaign--** immoral  in  its  essence," 
according  to  the  Pope,  and  **  vitiated  with  dishonesty,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Daily  News — and  to  the  practice  of  boycotting.  The 
latter,  he  said,  was  not  *' exclusive  dealing,"  but  was  the  tramp- 
ling out  of  all  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  No  man 
or  woman  during  thirteen  years  who  dared  to  be  honest  was 
free  from  that  terrible  curse.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  men 
who  were  responsible  for  these  iniquities  would  be  changed  by 
clothing  them  with  the  responsibility  of  ministers.  Passing  on 
to  discuss  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  statistics  and  Home 
Rule  analogies,  he  next  examined  various  details  in  the  bill, 
and  showed  what  he  regarded  as  the  fallacies  on  which  they 
rested.  Coming  finally  to  the  position  held  by  Ulster  in  the 
controversy — a  position  of  unyielding  hostility  to  the  bill — he 
asked  what  the  Government  were  going  to  do  with  that  pro- 
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vince.  Were  the  men  who  had  been  travelling  all  over  the 
country  protesting  against  coercion,  who  stood  by  moonlighters 
and  knaves  of  every  kind,  who  denounced  the  application  of  the 
law  to  those  law-breakers,  and  who  had  made  England  ring 
with  the  cry  of  coercion — were  they  prepared  to  coerce  Ulster, 
not  for  crime,  not  for  wrong-doing,  but  for  passionate  loyalty  to 
this  empire  ?  They  went  about  the  country  saying  that  no 
law  was  worth  anything  that  was  not  founded  upon  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  How  were  they  going  to  get  the  consent  of 
the  Ulster  people  ?  They  knew  they  would  not  get  it,  and  they 
would  have  to  eat  all  their  brave  words  and  apply  that  coercion 
to  men  who  had  done  no  wrong  and  who  were  bone  of  their 
bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesh.  They  would  not  carry  peace  into 
Ireland,  but  a  sword,  and  they  were  not  peacemakers,  but  mis- 
chiefmakers  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  only  member  of  the  Government,  and  the  only  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Gladstonian  Party,  who  took  part  in  the 
debate  on  the  fourth  day  (April  11)  was  the  Solicitor-General 
{Forfarshire).  His  speech  was  so  obviously  that  of  a  lawyer 
as  to  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  legal  pedantry.  He  took  the 
bill  as  he  found  it,  and  assumed,  not  only  that  it  meant  what 
it  appeared  to  say,  but  that  its  powers  and  provisions  were  a 
potential  means  to  the  ends  they  contemplated  by  the  mere 
fact  of  their  being  in  the  bill.  The  Opposition  cheered  when 
he  said  that  the  change  which  the  bill  introduced  would  be  one 
of  the  highest  importance  in  the  constitution  ;  and  they  cheered 
again  when,  having  premised  this  much,  he  naively  asked  how 
much  of  the  present  state  of  things  would  remain.  He  went 
on  to  maintain  that  Ulster,  like  the  rest  of  Ireland,  would 
remain  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  just  as  it  was  then  ;  and 
that  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  remain  the 
Parhament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  there  could  be  no  rival 
to  it.  The  worst  thing  to  which  Ulstermen  could  be  subjected 
was  this — that  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  laws  would  be 
passed  to  which  they  would  be  bound  to  give  obedience.  But 
the  bill  provided  against  any  attack  on  the  rights,  liberties,  or 
property  of  any  individual,  and  consequently  the  minority  in 
Ulster  would  have  no  adequate  motive  for  rising  in  rebellion. 

On  the  fifth  day  (April  12)—  a  Wednesday  sitting — the  debate 
was  continued  by  members  of  the  rank  and  file  on  both  sides 
of  the  House.  Mr.  W.  Ambrose  {Harrow,  Middlesex)  thought 
it  would  be  criminal  for  the  House  to  ignore  the  facts  of  the 
last  ten  years,  when  it  was  giving  a  paper  constitution  with 
paper  safeguards  to  the  people  to  whom  those  facts  applied. 
Mr.  Roundell  {Skipton,  Yorkshire),  on  the  other  hand,  contended 
that  the  old  policy  of  coercion  had  broken  down,  and  that  it 
was  now  imperative  to  try  one  of  concihation.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Murray  (Buteshire)  said  that  perhaps  the  most  obvious  demerit 
of  the  bill  was  the  utter  confusion  and  paralysis  that  would 
overtake  the  House  of  Commons  under  the  proposed  scheme 
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for  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster.  Mr. 
Storey  (Sunderland)  pointed  to  *'  Home  Eule  all  round"  as  the 
sequel  to  this  state  of  things  and  the  cure  for  it.  The  Prime 
Minister  s  proposal  was,  in  fact,  one  to  transform  our  whole 
political  system  from  a  unified  Government  into  a  federal 
Government.  He  frankly  confessed  that,  as  an  Englishman, 
he  had  shrunk  years  ago  from  such  a  prospect,  but  he  had 
gradually  come  to  see  that  it  was  necessary  to  mould  our 
pohtical  system  in  accordance  with  the  needs  and  exigencies 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  Chaplin  (Sleaford,  Lincolnshire) ^  by  whom  the  debate 
was  resumed  on  the  next  day  (April  13),  described  the  bill  as 
the  most  impracticable  and  the  most  unworkable  measure  ever 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  The  projected  retention  of 
eighty  Irish  representatives  at  Westminster  opened  up  a  vista 
of  danger  for  us  and  of  damnable  intrigue  in  the  time  to  come, 
and  if  this  proposal  were  carried  he  should  absolutely  despair 
of  the  future  of  our  public  hfe.  He  believed  that  when  the 
masses  of  the  people  realised  the  fact  that  the  government  of 
the  comitry  was  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  these  eighty 
Irish  members,  they  would  raise  a  whirlwind  of  opposition, 
which  would  sweep  the  bill  and  its  authors  to  destruction. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Storey  that  the  adoption  of  the  bill  must 
logically  lead  to  the  adoption  of  Home  Eule  Parliaments  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  with  one  Imperial  Parliament 
added.  Thus  we  should  have  five  separate  Parliaments  in  a 
disunited  kingdom,  and  in  this  way  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world  would  fritter  away  the  fruits  of  the  victories  it  had  won. 

Mr.  John  Eedmond  (Waterford)  spoke  next,  and  produced 
a  marked  impression  by  a  speech  of  considerable  power.  As 
the  action  of  the  Parnellites  had  been  somewhat  doubtful,  a 
declaration  from  their  leader  of  the  position  he  intended  to 
take  was  naturally  awaited  with  interest.  It  became  evident 
from  Mr.  Eedmond's  opening  observations  that  for  the  present 
the  Government  had  nothing  to  apprehend  at  his  hands.  While 
he  admitted  that  the  bill  did  not  concede  all  that  Ireland  asked 
for,  or  all  that  she  was  entitled  to,  he  recognised  that  it  was 
oflfered  as  a  compromise,  and  as  such  it  was  accepted.  Eng- 
land, he  said,  had  no  right  to  ask  from  the  Irish  members  any 
guarantee  of  finality  in  its  acceptance.  He  did  not  expect  that 
the  bill  would  be  **  an  absolutely  final  and  immutable  settle- 
ment'' —  a  statement  received  with  ironical  cheers  by  the 
Opposition — because  he  thought  the  final  solution  was  to  be 
found  in  the  direction  of  federation.  But  he  believed  that  the 
new  constitution  framed  for  Ireland  would  be  a  success — that 
it  would  develop — and  that  the  bounds  of  freedom  would  be 
made  wider  still  for  Ireland  by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  as 
the  practical  result  of  the  successful,  moderate,  and  reasonable 
exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  her.  The  financial  pro- 
posals of  the  measure  he  frankly  owned  he  did  not  like,  and 
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he  said  that  the  more  they  were  studied  the  more  they  were 
distrusted  in  Ireland.  But  he  decUned  to  commit  himself 
to  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be 
adopted  if  they  remained  unchanged  when  the  bill  came  on 
for  third  reading,  and  for  the  present  contented  himself  with 
the  emphatic  declaration  that  the  government  of  Ireland  could 
not  be  successfully  worked  under  them  as  they  stood.  The 
great  feature  of  the  measure  was,  however,  that  it  conferred 
representative  government  upon  Ireland,  and  Irish  Nationalists 
would  sooner  be  badly  governed  by  their  own  countrymen  than 
well  governed  by  anybody  else.  If  the  bill  were  rejected,  it 
would  be  the  ''  darling  hope  *'  of  the  Irish  people  to  find  an 
opportunity  of  embarrassing  Great  Britain,  and  though  he 
**  did  not  wish  to  indulge  in  threats  and  menaces,"  he  asked 
what  were  the  consequences  that  would  be  Ukely  to  follow  if 
the  hopes  which  had  kept  Ireland  tranquil  and  crimeless  for 
seven  years  were  dashed  to  the  ground  ?  He  said  that  if  the 
bill  passed  there  would  be  disturbances  in  Ulster,  but  what 
disturbances  might  not  follow  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  if  the 
bill  were  rejected?  If  the  bill  were  thrown  out,  and  coercion 
re-established,  who  would  undertake  the  government  of  Ireland 
on  any  terras  whatever?  The  alternative  to  this  poUcy  was 
not  mere  coercion,  but  the  disfranchisement  of  Ireland  and  the 
establishment  of  a  military  despotism.  He  ridiculed  the  "Ulster 
question  "  as  a  mere  manufactured  agitation,  and  he  pointed  to 
the  election  of  himself  and  the  other  Parnellite  members  in  the 
teeth  of  the  direct  and  open  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  as  a  proof  that  the  Protestants  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
priestly  domination.  The  spirit  of  independence  against  clerical 
interference  in  purely  political  matters  offered  ample  guarantees 
for  the  future.  Irish  Catholics  owed  too  much  in  the  past  to 
their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  to  be  **  guilty  of  the  base- 
ness of  betraying  them." 

If  Mr.  Kedmond  impressed  the  House,  Mr.  E.  Wallace 
{Edinburgh,  E.),  who  followed  him,  both  impressed  and  amused 
it.  He  said  that  the  threat  of  religious  troubles  did  not  alarm 
him,  for  Ireland  had  "  too  much  sense  to  allow  theology  to 
spoil  business."  Nor  did  he  think  Ulster  would  fight.  At  the 
worst  she  might  liere  and  there  refuse  to  pay  her  taxes,  in  the 
roundabout  way  of  having  execution  put  in  against  her  furni- 
ture, but  every  sensible  man  knew  that  a  battle  of  sideboards 
and  tablespoons  never  lasted  longer  than  half  a  campaign. 
She  might,  and  possibly  would,  shed  millions  of  cubic  yards 
of  parliamentary  and  platform  gas,  but  she  would  not  shed  a 
single  drop  of  human  blood — especially  her  own.  As  to  the 
proposed  retention  of  the  Irish  members  at  Westmmster  Mr. 
Wallace  was  at  issue  with  the  Government.  Irish  members, 
he  said,  might  discharge  their  functions  admirably  in  Dublin, 
but  at  Westminster  they  would  be  placed  in  an  absolutely  false 
position,  and  even  a  good  man  in  a  false  position  might  go 
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wrong.  It  appeared  to  him  that  what  an  Irish  representative 
at  Westminster  would  do  would  be  to  endeavour  to  wring  from 
the  British  Ministry  some  new  Irish  concession,  and  when  the 
next  question  was  raised  there  would  be  a  fresh  opportunity 
for  wringing  from  them  a  fresh  concession.  In  short,  the 
plan  which  this  bill  proposed  to  carry  out  would  simply 
strengthen  ten-  or  twenty-fold  the  Irish  vote  in  the  House,  and 
in  that  case  the  last  state  of  the  British  Ministry  would  be 
worse  than  the  first.  Was  it  fair  to  the  British  majority  that 
their  interests  should  be  sacrificed  by  the  action  of  those  who 
would  really  be  the  representatives  of  a  foreign  power?  It 
was  said  that  that  was  the  case  at  present,  but  he  denied 
altogether  the  accuracy  of  that  assertion.  At  present  Ireland, 
even  as  far  as  its  domestic  affairs  were  concerned,  was  not  a 
foreign  power,  and  its  representatives  were  merely  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  part  of  a  great  constituency  which  threw  all  its 
affairs  into  hodge-podge  while  Ireland  had  a  finger  in  the  pie. 
He  did  not  know  how  the  poking  of  foreign  noses  into  British 
business  would  be  taken  in  England,  but  in  Scotland,  as  it 
gradually  dawned  on  the  apprehension  of  the  people,  they 
would  not  stand  it.  They  were  a  slow  and  patient  people, 
**  taking  a  good  many  kicks  for  a  very  few  concomitant  ha'- 
pence "  ;  but  there  came  a  point  when  they  took  fire,  and  when 
they  did  "  they  blazed  Hke  pandemonium.'* 

A  serious  air  was  restored  to  the  debate  by  a  solid  argumen- 
tative speech  from  Mr.  Courtney  {Bodmin),  who  described  the 
bill  as  the  most  important  measure  submitted  to  Parliament 
during  the  century.  He  maintained  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  would  be  purely  theoretical  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  which  must  ultimately  develop  into 
something  that  would  better  satisfy  Nationalist  aspirations. 
After  expressing  serious  doubts  whether  the  transfer  to  a. 
Dublin  Parliament  of  the  control  over  Irish  legislation  and 
administration  would  secure  a  greater  amount  of  justice  than 
was  obtained  under  the  Union,  Mr.  Courtney  urged  again  those 
counsels  of  patience  which  the  Prime  Minister  had  rejected. 
He  then  passed  on  to  indicate  various  dangers  which  might 
result  from  the  establishment  of  the  new  legislature.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  always  made  the  mistake  of  accepting  the  Irish 
representation  as  a  final  guide  and  absolute  criterion  as  to  the 
condition  of  Ireland.  A  more  limited  appreciation  of  the  Irish 
problem  he,  Mr.  Courtney,  could  not  conceive.  There  was  the 
same  refusal  to  look  below  the  surface  in  the  singular  content- 
ment with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  set  up  his  Irish 
Legislature.  He  seemed  to  think  that  after  this  event  all  would 
go  on  well.  Yet,  what  was  the  outlook  ?  At  the  end  of  three 
years  the  owners  of  land  would  be  subject  to  whatever  legisla- 
tion the  assembly  representing  the  tenants,  and  a  Government 
which  included  the  promoters  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  might 
attempt.     The  three  years*  grace  would  not  afford  much  con- 
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solation  to  the  landlords.  If  the  Government  wished  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  injustice,  why,  while  they  were  in- 
corporating in  their  bill  clauses  from  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution that  were  often  a  dead  letter  in  the  States,  did  they 
not  take  two  clauses  from  that  Constitution  that  would  have 
been  operative  ?  The  first  was  a  provision  that  there  should 
be  no  ex  post  faxito  law.  The  other,  which  was  observed  from 
end  to  end  of  the  Union,  which  was  in  the  mind  and  conscience 
of  every  citizen  of  the  Union,  which  the  courts  continually 
asserted,  and  against  which  all  hostile  attempts  had  been  in 
vain,  declared  that  no  State  should  pass  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contract.  The  Government,  Mr.  Courtney  went 
on  to  say,  could  scarcely  have  passed  that  clause  over  by  in- 
advertence ;  it  had  been  deUberately  left  out  of  the  bill,  and 
why?  [Mr.  J.  Morley  {Newcastle-on-Tyne)  here  interposed  to 
say  that  the  clause  was  not  left  out  by  inadvertence  but  after 
full  consideration  of  it,  and  good  reason  would  be  shown  for  its 
omission.]  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Courtney  continued,  the  point 
was  conceded.  The  clause  had  been  deliberately  left  out.  He 
then  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  danger  to  arise  from  recourse 
by  the  Irish  Legislature  to  protective  duties  or  bounties,  from 
strife  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  from  oppressive  taxa- 
tion on  trade  and  industry,  and  other  causes.  But  the  bill 
would  not  pass.  Ireland  must  be  treated  by  other  methods, 
and  it  was  always  better  to  pursue  a  lofty  ideal,  even  if  it  were 
not  reached,  than  to  succeed  by  acquiescence  in  an  inferior 
one. 

Before  the  resumption  of  the  debate  on  the  seventh  day 
(April  14),  Mr.  Labouchere  (Northampton)  complained  of  the 
length  to  which  it  was  being  carried,  and  elicited  a  sympathetic 
reply  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  Mr.  Balfour  (Manchester,  E.) 
produced  a  long  list  of  members  of  the  Opposition  who  had  not 
yet  spoken,  and  who  wished  to  address  the  House,  and  Ulster 
members  claimed  the  right  to  express  their  views  upon  the 
bill.  In  the  result  the  debate  proceeded  without  any  curtail- 
ment. It  was  resumed,  in  a  distinctly  able  speech,  by  Mr. 
Asquith  (Fife,  E.),  who  declared  his  wish  to  meet  the  case 
which  had  been  presented  against  the  bill  by  argument  and  not 
by  declamation.  He  refused  to  accept  the  notion,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  Opposition,  that  the  Irish  people  were  in- 
capable of  exercising  and  enjoying  free  institutions,  or  that 
they  wished  to  have  self-government  in  order  to  oppress  their 
fellow-countrymen,  secure  independence,  or  bring  about  the 
severance  of  imperial  unity.  If  such  a  theory  were  true,  it  was 
a  damning  accusation  against  the  Act  of  Union  and  against  the 
statesmanship  of  the  Opposition,  who  only  a  year  ago  proposed 
to  plant  in  so  demoralised  an  atmosphere  a  whole  system  of 
local  institutions.  But  the  Opposition,  he  asserted,  did  not 
believe  in  their  own  arguments,  and  he  showed  that  though  they 
accused  the  Government  of  trying  to  hand  over  Ireland  to  **  a 
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body  of  unscrupulous  and  discredited  leaders  **  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  at  one  time  proposed  that  Mr.  Parnell  himself  should  be 
Chief  Secretary,  while  Mr.  Courtney,  only  on  the  previous 
evening,  had  suggested  that  tliat  ofl&ce  might  well  be  filled  by 
Mr.  Sexton.  Indeed  the  whole  language  of  the  Unionists  was 
**  transparently  insincere."  Mr.  Asquith  confessed  that  he 
would  never  concede  Home  Rule  if  it  meant  the  destruction 
of  imperial  unity  and  a  menace  to  the  just  rights  of  the  min- 
ority ;  but  he  contended  that  the  Opposition  criticisms  were 
mutually  destructive,  for  it  was  said  in  one  breath  that  the  bill 
would  place  England  at  the  mercy  of  Ireland,  and  leave  Ireland 
at  the  mercy  of  England.  He  bantered  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
on  the  strength  of  his  language — **  his  adjectives  always  in  the 
superlative  degree  ;  his  verbs  never  in  the  conditional  mood  " — 
and  likened  him  to  the  **  over-conscientious  artist  who,  when 
cast  for  the  part  of  Othello,  felt  it  necessary  to  black  himself 
over  the  whole  of  his  body."  But  what  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
had  denounced  as  a  measure  full  of  terrible  consequences  to 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  Balfour  had  described  as  so  **  beggarly  and 
paltry  "  a  step  towards  Irish  nationality  that  it  was  unworthy 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  Irish  people.  Clearly  both  these  con- 
tentions could  not  be  true.  So,  again,  the  criticisms  against 
the  finance  of  the  bill — that  it  was  unjust  to  Great  Britain 
and,  at  the  same  time,  ungenerous  to  Ireland— were  mutually 
destructive,  as  were  two  other  favourite  arguments — first,  that 
the  bill  was  imposed  on  the  Liberal  Party  by  **  the  iron  domi- 
nation and  imperious  will  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  dealing  with  a 
set  of  subservient  items,"  and  next,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
**  reduced  to  the  most  degrading  and  corrupting  expedients  to 
purchase  the  allegiance  of  a  mercenary  body  of  followers." 

Mr.  Asquith  went  on  to  answer  what  he  described  as  the 
three  main  controversies  involved  in  the  bill.  They  were  com- 
prised in  three  questions :  Was  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  effectually  maintained  ?  Did  the  bill  give  to  Ire- 
land a  real  and  genuine  autonomy  ?  Did  it  contain  adequate 
safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the  Irish  minority?  In  refer- 
ence to  the  first  question,  he  had  been  reminded  of  an  obser- 
vation in  a  speech  of  his  own  delivered  some  years  before.  He 
had  said  that  no  measure  of  Home  Rule  would  be  satisfactory 
which  did  not  maintain  unimpaired  and  unquestionable  the 
supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  over  all  persons  and  all 
matters  whether  local  or  imperial.  To  that  proposition  he  still 
adhered,  and  if  he  had  not  thought  that  the  bill  gave  effect  to 
it  he  would  have  been  no  party  to  its  introduction.  Since  the 
Act  of  Union  there  had  been  one  Sovereign  Parliament  for  the 
whole  empire.  The  bill  did  not  split  that  sovereignty  into 
parts,  but  delegated  for  specific  purposes  and  in  a  particular 
locality  certain  powers,  the  exercise  of  which  by  a  subordinate 
legislature  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  retention  of  the 
supreme  authority  by  the  sovereign  power  which  conferred  it. 
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On  his  going  on  to  state  that  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  was 
expressly  declared  in  the  bill,  Sir  Edward  Clark  (Plymouth) 
dissented,  and  Mr.  Asqnith  admitted  that  what  he  treated  as 
a  declaration  of  supremacy  in  the  preamble  would  have  to 
yield  to  any  express  enactment  inconsistent  with  it  in  the 
body  of  the  statute.  If  the  Opposition  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  the  reservation  of  the  supremacy  more  explicit  let  them 
bring  up  a  clause,  and  the  Government  would  accept  it.  But 
he  contended  that  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  did  not  rest 
only  upon  the  preamble.  It  was  involved  in  the  retention  of 
the  Irish  members,  as  to  which  question  he  remarked  that 
practically  the  difference  between  their  retention  for  imperial 
purposes  and  their  retention  for  all  purposes  was  "  very 
slight.'*  It  was  involved  also  in  the  continued  and  un- 
impaired power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  legislate  for 
Ireland,  as  for  the  whole  empire,  and  in  the  veto  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  to  be  exercised  whenever  necessary  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Imperial  Government.  He  quite  admitted 
that  this  power  was  not  to  be  lightly  used — there  should  be  no 
constant  **  meddling  and  peddling'* — but  the  power  was  there 
to  be  used  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  override  unjust  legis- 
lation, or  to  correct  oppression  and  wrong.  This  part  of  the 
bill  had  been  honestly  accepted  both  by  Mr.  Davitt  and  by  Mr. 
John  Redmond,  and  the  only  serious  menace  to  it  came  from 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  threatened  that  when  a  Tory 
Government  was  in  power  they  would  continuously  supervise 
and  perpetually  interfere  in  Irish  affairs.  He,  however — Mr. 
Asqmth — had  more  faith  in  the  Tory  Party  than  its  leader  seemed 
to  possess,  for  that  party  had  always  loyally  carried  out  even 
the  legislation  it  had  most  bitterly  opposed  prior  to  its  becoming 
law.  Finally,  Mr.  Asquith  held  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  was  guaranteed  by  the  powers  conferred 
upon  the  Exchequer  Judges,  by  all  the  powers  resident  in  the  Im- 
perial Executive,  and  by  the  resources  at  the  command  of  that 
Executive,  and  of  Parliament  for  enforcing  obedience.  "  It  is 
taxing  one's  credulity,"  he  said,  **  to  ask  one  to  believe  that 
a  power  which  has  expressly  reserved  to  it  under  this  bill  the 
executive  authority,  which  has  complete  and  absolute  control 
of  the  whole  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  Crown, 
which  can  call  upon  the  officers  of  the  Irish  Executive  to  carry 
out  its  decrees,  and,  in  case  of  default  by  them,  can  appoint 
officers  of  its  own  for  the  purpose — it  is,  I  say,  taxing  our 
credulity  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  a  power  so  endowed  and 
equipped  as  that  will  not  be  able  to  enforce  to  the  last  extent 
every  law  which  this  Imperial  Parliament  may  pass."  Mingled 
vsdth  the  Ministerial  cheers  with  which  this  eloquent  passage 
was  received,  was  the  ominous  cry  from  the  Opposition  benches 
—**  Civil  War.'' 

As  to  the  reality  of  the  autonomy  given  to  Ireland,  Mr. 
Asquith  pointed  out  that  the  Irish  did  not  themselves  object 
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to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  bill,  and  those  restrictions 
only  related  to  matters  which,  from  her  geographical  position, 
it  was  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  for  Ireland  to  deal  with 
herself.  He  was  quite  content  with  the  assurances  given  by 
the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  he  was  proceeding  to  speak  in  glow- 
ing terms  of  Mr.  Davitt,  as  **  an  old  rebel  and  conspirator 
against  the  British  Crown,  who  has  been  won  over,"  when  a 
loud  uproar  broke  out.  Lord  Cranborne  was  overheard  by 
some  of  the  Irish  members  to  call  Mr.  Davitt  a  "  murderer,'* 
and  in  a  whirl  of  wild  excitement  half  a  dozen  members  sprang 
to  their  feet,  gesticulated  violently,  and  demanded  the  inter- 
ference of  the  chair.  Lord  Cranborne  admitted  that  the 
observation  **  escaped  him  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,"  but 
he  had  said  **  nothing  but  what  was  true."  The  Speaker, 
however,  called  upon  him  to  apologise  to  the  House,  and  this 
he  at  once  did,  adding  that  the  remark  **  wa.s  not  meant  for  the 
ears  of  the  House."  Proceeding  with  his  speech,  Mr.  Asquith 
then  repeated  his  acceptance  of  the  assurances  of  the  Irish 
members.  As  to  the  question  of  Ulster  and  the  protection  of 
the  minority,  he  admitted  that  the  opposition  of  Ulster  was  **  a 
very  serious  fact,"  and  deprecated  the  **  scofl&ng  language " 
which  had  been  used  in  regard  to  it — whereupon  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell  (Tyrone,  S.)  reminded  him  that  it  had  been  used  by  his 
own  colleagues  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  But  Mr.  Asquith  went 
on  to  protest  against  the  ** preposterous"  notion  that  the 
Ulster  minority  was  to  control  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Admitting 
that  he  had  said,  in  the  course  of  the  late  general  election,  that 
second  chambers  were  undesirable  institutions,  he  said  that  he 
was  still  of  that  opinion,  and  he  had  consented  to  the  second 
chamber  introduced  by  this  bill  with  **  considerable  reluctance.'* 
But  he  regarded  it  as  **  a  concession  made  to  conciliate  opposi- 
tion," and  he  was  prepared  to  **  try  it  as  an  experiment." 
Finally,  alluding  to  certain  passages  of  Mr.  Balfour's  recent 
speech  at  Belfast,  where  he  had  **  added  to  the  flame  of  smoul- 
dering excitement,"  Mr.  Asquith  greatly  amused  the  House 
by  imagining  them  to  have  been  uttered,  not  by  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  but  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  a  year  ago  in  Cork, 
in  which  case  **  no  very  long  time  would  have  elapsed  between 
his  academic  utterances  and  his  appearance  before  a  couple  of 
removable  magistrates."  A  few  eloquent  sentences,  which 
contained  a  touching  allusion  to  the  advanced  age  and  long 
labours  of  the  Prime  Minister,  then  brought  one  of  the  most 
striking  speeches  in  the  debate  to  an  end. 

Among  the  speakers  who  followed  Mr.  Asquith  were  Lord 
George  Hamilton  (Ealing,  Middlesex)  and  Mr.  Blake  (Long- 
ford, S.),  The  former  condemned  the  bill  because  it  surrendered 
the  whole  of  the  executive  authority  in  Ireland  in  a  way  which 
would  give  the  Irish  people  the  impression  that  the  imperial 
authority  was  on  the  wane.  If  the  bill  became  law  the  Enghsh 
Government  would  soon  not  have  a  single  friend  left  in  Ireland, 
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because  they  would  have  betraj^ed  their  friends  in  that  country 
and  would  have  made  every  Ulsterman  a  separatist.  In  his 
judgment,  however,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  the  bill,  as 
the  whole  scheme  tumbled  to  pieces  the  moment  it  was  practi- 
cally examined.  The  object  of  its  acceptance  by  the  Nationalist 
members  was  not  to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion,  but  to  revolu- 
tionise the  present  and  to  reverse  the  settlement  of  centuries. 
Mr.  Blake,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the  fears  of  Ulster 
were  groundless,  and  remarked  that  the  Protestant  minority 
in  the  Canadian  province  of  Quebec  had  their  fair  share  and 
generally  more  than  their  proportionate  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country.  Only  one  part  of  a  single  province  in 
Ireland  objected  to  this  great  settlement,  but  it  was  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  representative  institutions  that  the  majority 
of  the  whole  country  should  govern.  If  we  were  to  give  to 
Ireland  that  local  control  which  she  asked  for,  and  if  we  left  to 
her  that  share  in  our  national  concerns  which  she  also  now 
rightly  demanded,  we  should  obtain  a  settlement  that  would 
be  substantially  final.  The  essence  of  the  controversy  de- 
pended on  the  question  whether  we  were  going  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  trust  and  belief  or  a  policy  of  incredulity  and  despair. 

Up  to  this  point  the  debate  was  remarkable  for  the  fact  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  night  of  the  debate,  when  Sir  M. 
Hicks-Beach,  who  moved  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  necessarily 
followed  Mr.  Gladstone,  only  one  politician  of  the  first  rank  had 
spoken  during  each  entire  evening.  The  speeches  were  there- 
fore in  the  nature  of  **  set "  speeches.  They  were  replies,  more 
or  less,  to  previous  speeches,  but  the  interval  of  four-and-twenty 
hours  or  more  that  occurred  between  a  speech  and  the  reply  to 
it,  gave  to  the  latter  a  quality  of  deliberateness  that  added  to 
its  value.  On  the  eighth  night  of  the  debate  (April  17)  Mr. 
Goschen  {St.  Georges,  Hanover  Square)  replied  to  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Asquith.  He  admitted  that  the  Home  Secretary  was 
the  first  member  of  the  Government  who  had  made  a  serious 
effort  to  meet  the  objections  urged  against  the  bill.  But  even 
he  had  not  fulfilled  his  promise  to  avoid  declamation  and  confine 
himself  to  arguments,  for  his  declamation  was  very  fine,  while 
his  arguments  were  weak.  He  had  thought  he  could  dispose 
of  the  arguments  of  the  Opposition  by  making  them  appear 
mutually  destructive ;  for  instance,  he  had  taken  the  fact  that 
the  financial  provisions  of  the  bill  were  declared  to  be  unjust 
to  the  British  taxpayer,  and  had  set  against  that  the  other  fact 
that  they  were  also  declared  to  be  ruinous  to  Ireland,  and  then 
had  cleverly  slipped  away  without  fairly  considering  either 
position.  Now  he — Mr.  Goschen — maintained  that  neither 
position  destroyed  the  other.  Again,  the  Opposition  justly  held 
that  the  eighty  Irish  members  who  were  to  be  retained  in  that 
House  would  become  masters  of  British  business,  while  they 
also  held  that,  under  the  restrictions  sought  to  be  imposed  on 
the  Irish  Parliament,  Ireland  would  not  be  the  mistress  of  her 
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own  business.  Neither  of  these  arguments  was  really  incon- 
sistent with  the  other,  but  Mr.  Asquith  had  adroitly  left  both 
of  them  unanswered.  Here,  then,  on  the  eighth  night  of  the 
debate,  were  four  strong  objections  to  the  bill  which  had  not 
been  met.  Passing  on  to  Mr.  Asquith*s  general  argument,  based 
on  the  alleged  distrust  of  the  Irish  people  by  the  Unionist 
Party,  Mr.  Goschen  remarked  that  the  patentee  of  that  theory 
was  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  confidence 
in  the  Irish  people  had  its  birth  on  the  day  when,  having 
asked  for  a  majority  with  which  he  could  resist  the  de- 
mands of  the  Irish  representatives,  he  found  that  he  could 
not  get  that  majority  and  therefore  surrendered.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Gladstone  had  never  ceased  to  say  that  the 
Unionist  Party  ascribed  a  double  dose  of  original  sin  to 
the  Irish  people.  That  charge  rested  on  nothing  more  than 
the  claim  for  safeguards,  a  claim  made  **  because  we  consider 
ourselves  to  be  trustees  for  vast  interests  in  Ireland,  and  hold 
that  we  cannot  abandon  our  duty  simply  because  we  are  asked 
to  place  unlirpited  confidence  in  the  Irish  people.*'  By  way  of 
illustration,  Mr.  Goschen  asked  the  House  to  imagine  what  the 
effect  would  be  upon  the  interests  of  British  commerce,  and  of 
the  whole  community,  if  the  agricultural  labourers  and  tenant 
farmers  of  England  obtained  the  permanent  control  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  then  pointed  his  illustration  by  refer- 
ence to  the  conflicting  interests  of  Ulster  and  of  the  Nationahst 
agricultural  population  of  Ireland.  In  further  reference  to  the 
charge  of  distrust  he  said  that  he  could  not,  like  the  Home 
Secretary,  treat  the  doctrines  preached  by  the  Nationalist 
leaders  as  "utterances  dropped  on  Irish  platforms."  They 
were  not  the  sudden  outbursts  of  anger,  but  the  deliberate 
opinions  of  a  body  of  cool  and  able  men.  **  Action  was 
taken  upon  their  policy,  and  under  that  agrarian  policy  towns 
have  been  ruined  in  Ireland,  and  countrysides  depopulated. ' 
Was  the  Unionist  Party,  because  it  distrusted  these  men,  to  be 
told  that  it  mahgned  the  Irish  people?  "We  cannot,'*  Mr. 
Goschen  continued,  **  pass  the  sponge  over  everything  that 
has  been  said  and  grasp  the  hands  of  hon.  members  in  good 
fellowship.  Hon.  members  opposite  may  do  that,  but  our  duty 
forbids  us  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  our  duty  to  take 
part  in  no  such  conciliation  as  would  induce  us  to  give  un- 
limited powers  given  by  this  bill  either  to  the  electorate  of  Ire- 
land, which  is  in  the  hands  of  hon.  members  below  the  gangway, 
or  even  to  the  leaders  themselves." 

Mr.  Goschen  then  went  on  to  examine  the  safeguards  in 
the  bill,  and  ridiculed  the  proposed  legislative  council  as 
**this  ludicrous,"  **this  gerrymandered"  second  chamber. 
Leaving  the  lawyers  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  supre- 
macy, he  complained  that  Mr.  Asquith  had  shirked  the 
difficulties  that  belonged  to  the  exercise  of  the  veto  by  his 
rhetorical  protest  against  "  meddling  and  peddling."     Would  it 
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be  meddling  and  peddling,  he  asked,  if  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment vetoed  a  law  for  the  reduction  of  rents  by  30  per  cent.  ? 
Would  it  be  meddling  and  peddling  to  interfere  with  the  release 
of  dynamitards  ?     Were  the  Irish  Legislature  and  Executive  to 
be  left  to  deal  with  crime  unhampered?     Mr.  Asquith  had 
spoken  of  finality,  but  there  was  no  finality  in  the  bill.     The 
whole  construction  of  it  pointed  to  development  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another,  and  that  outlook,  Mr.  Goschen  remarked,  had 
an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  finance.     Discussing 
that  question  first  from  the  British  or  imperial  point  of  view, 
he  observed  that  there  had  been  no  reply  to  the  argument  that 
our  financial  freedom  would  be  fettered  by  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.     It  was  clear  that  by  the  arrangements  with  regard  to 
the  customs  the  Imperial  Budget  would  be  handicapped  in 
respect  of  all  such  great  changes  as  had  redounded  to  the  credit 
of  the  Prime  Minister  in  times  past.     He  calculated  that  the 
amount  for  which  Ireland  would  remain  responsible  to  us,  and 
for  which  we  were  to  have  a  first  charge  on  the  Irish  Treasury, 
would  be  from  750,OOOZ.  to  800,000Z.  a  year.     Were  we,  he  asked, 
to  continue  to  advance  money  under  the  Land  Acts,  after  we 
had  parted  with  the  elaborate  system  of  safeguards  which  had 
been  built  up  to  insure  the  British  taxpayer  against  loss  ?     In 
that  case  the  sum  annually  payable  to  us  from  Ireland  might 
be  1,200,000/.  or  more.     Turning  to  the  Irish  point  of  view, 
Mr.  Goschen  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  misinformed  when 
he  put  the  Irish  contribution  to  the  imperial  revenue  at  12  per 
cent.     It  was  really  8  per  cent.     Mr.  Gladstone  dissented,  and 
Mr.  Goschen  gave  the  exact  amount,  which  was  shown  by  the 
Treasury  return  to  be  8*31  per  cent.     In  1886,  Mr.  Goschen 
continued,  Mr.  Gladstone  held  one-fiffceenth  to  be  a  fair  contri- 
bution, but  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  speech  he  fixed  the 
contribution  of  Ireland  at  one-twenty-sixth  or  one-twenty-fifth. 
All  this  had  led  to  great  confusion.     It  was  said  that  Ireland 
was  paying  too  much,  but  Ireland  was  receiving  back  too  much, 
and  those  elements  must  be  put  together.     After  a  satirical 
allusion  to  the  effect  which  an  increased  consumption  of  whisky 
would  have  on  Irish  finances,  Mr.  Goschen  exposed  the  fallacy 
of  the  idea  that  Ireland  would  have  **  a  plethora  of  capital,*' 
or  would  be  governed  more  cheaply  under  Home  Eule.     Mr. 
Gladstone's  arguments   for  this  view   were  based    **  on  some 
figures  he  has  got  in  his  head."      He   had  put  the  cost  of 
administration  in  England  at  10s.  per  head,  and  that  in  Ireland 
at  1/. ;  whereas  the  cost  in  England  was  175.,  and  that  in 
Ireland  225.     But  no  country  could  be  prosperously  governed 
with  **  a  bankrupt  exchequer,"  nor  could  an  agricultural  country 
hope  to  flourish  when   separated  from   an  industrial  partner, 
and  left  to  subsist  on  its  own  resources.     An  Irish  Executive  in 
these  circumstances  might  wish  to  replace  lost  advantages  by 
a  system  of  bounties,  but  the  Government  had  persistently 
ignored  the  question  whether  that  was  to  be  allowed.     After 
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producing  statistics  to  show  how  greatly  Ireland  had  progressed 
under  the  Union,  Mr.  Goschen  passed  on  to  the  land  question, 
iu  regard  to  which  he  complained  of  the  reticence  of  the 
Government,  from  whom  no  information  could  be  got  as  to 
the  agrarian  policy  underlying  the  bill.  The -Home  Secretary 
had  asked  whether  the  Unionist  Party,  in  the  event  of  the  bill 
passing,  would  do  their  best  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  In 
reply  to  that  question,  and  by  way  of  counter-challenge,  Mr. 
Goschen  said  he  would  ask  whether,  if  the  country  rejected 
Home  Eule,  the  present  Government  would  accept  the  verdict 
and  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  law  and  order. 

Among  the  members  who  defended  the  bill  at  this  sitting 
was  Mr.  Atherley  Jones  {Durham^  N.W.),  who  said  that  he 
was  struck  with  the  unreality  of  the  objections  urged  against 
it,  though   he   was   not  prepared   to   aay  that   no   valid   and 
strong  objections  could  be  taken  to  it.     He  argued  that  some 
measure  of  Home  Eule  would  have  to  be  conceded  to  Ireland, 
and  he  would  not  quarrel  with  the  present  bill  because  it  con- 
tained some  fantastical  proposals.    But  he  was  entirely  opposed 
to  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members.     If  Irish  members  came 
to  Westminster  after  they  had  got  Home  Rule  they  would  be 
able  to  say :  **  What's  yours  is  mine,  and  what's  mine  is  my 
own."     It  was  said  that  this  was  a  step  towards  federation. 
Did  the  Government  accept  that  position  ?     Would  they  say 
that  they  regarded  this  as  a  step  towards  the  concession  of 
Home  Eule  to  Scotland,  to  Wales,  and  to  England  ?     He  had 
found  that  the  only  valid  reason  why  some  of  his  Scotch  friends 
supported  this  bill  was  that  they  believed  it  would  lead  to 
a  federation  of  the  United  Kingdom.     He  was  bound  to  say 
that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  federation.     If  Scotland 
required  a  domestic  legislature  she  would  secure  it,  and  it  was 
possible  that  Wales  also  might  secure  it ;  but  we  had  no  right 
to  take  any  step  which  might  precipitate  that  result,  or  to  do 
something  which  would  render  it  absolutely  inevitable  that  a 
system  of  Home  Eule  should  be  conceded  to  these  different 
nationalities.     In  the  first  place,  these  countries  did  not  desire 
it ;  and,  secondly,  it  would  be  injurious  to  their  interests,  and 
it  would  be  antipathetical  to  the  spirit  of  democracy.     When 
they   were    building    up    a    great    central    authority   in    the 
metropolis,  how   could   they  say  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
have  such  an  authority  in  the  nation  ?      Although  they  had 
their  duties  to  Ireland,  they  had  their  duties  to  Great  Britain. 
They  had  to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
should  not  be  impaired.     It  had  not  been  shown  how  this 
extraordinary   departure   from  precedent,  and  he  would  say, 
with   all   humility,   from  common-sense,  could   be  reconciled 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  empire.     They  had  been  told  that 
Ireland  had  suffered  injustice  from  England,  but  still  greater 
injustice  would  be  inflicted  by  Ireland  upon  England  if  foreign 
representatives    were    permitted  to   sit  in   the    House,   and, 
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whether  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
government  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Colonel  Nolan  (Galway,  N.)  said  that  Ireland  was  not  about 
to  leave  her  partnership  with  Great  Britain.  On  the  contrary, 
she  was  going  to  pay  a  large  sum  into  the  concern.  An  average 
of  the  various  tests  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  nation  could  be 
estimated  showed  that  less  than  one-twenty-fifth  ought  to  be 
the  amount  of  the  contribution  of  Ireland  for  imperial  purposes. 
Ireland  ought  to  make  a  fair  contribution  in  accordance  with 
her  relative  ability  to  pay,  and  he  suggested  that  the  proportion 
named  in  the  bill  should  be  somewhat  reduced.  He  intended 
to  vote  for  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  which  acknowledged  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  should 
not  consider  that  his  vote  bound  him  in  the  event  of  the  bill's 
not  passing  into  law.  He  only  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  provisionally.  The  debate  was  con- 
cluded for  the  evening  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  {London  Univ.), 
who  contended  that  the  financial  clauses  would  operate  inju- 
riously to  both  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  The  amount 
advanced  to  Ireland,  at  low  rates  of  interest,  by  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners,  was  52,000,000Z.,  that  advanced 
to  Scotland  was  9,000,000/.,  and  50,000,000/.  had  been  lent  to 
England  and  Wales.  Moreover,  to  the  52,000,000Z.  must  be 
added  some  10,000,000/.,  advanced  to  tenants  under  the  Land 
Acts.  What  probability  was  there  that  Ireland  would  enjoy 
similar  advantages  if  the  bill  were  passed  ?  One  result  of  its 
being  passed  would  be  to  drive  manufacturers  out  of  the 
country,  and  this  must  of  course  lead  to  a  diminution  in  the 
wages  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  shadow  of  the  bill,  indeed, 
had  already  injured  the  industries  of  Ireland. 

The  proceedings  on  the  ninth  day  were  opened  by  Lord 
Kandolph  Churchill  {Paddmgto7iy  S.)y  who  in  a  closely  reasoned 
speech  of  two  hours'  duration  subjected  the  bill  to  a  searching 
critical  examination.  He  retorted  upon  the  Home  Secretary, 
who  had  charged  him  with  making  **  full-blooded**  speeches, 
that  Mr.  Asquith's  own  rhetoric  was  **  anaemic,"  and  he  bantered 
the  Government  over  the  fact  that  four  of  their  supporters — 
Mr.  William  Saunders,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Atherley  Jones, 
and  Mr.  Rathbone — were  opposed  to  the  measure  in  part,  as 
none  of  them  liked  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members,  while 
some  of  them  objected  to  other  points.  All  this  was  **  ex- 
tremely encouraging"  to  the  Opposition,  for  it  showed  that  if 
they  had  not  converted  the  entire  House,  they  were  at  all 
events  "  making  progress,"  and  the  British  portion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  "  so  very  representative  "  of  Great  Britain 
that  the  smallest  change  in  the  House  itself  probably  repre- 
sented a  very  large  change  elsewhere.  Addressing  himself  to 
"the  crucial  proposition  by  which  the  bill  must  be  tried  " — the 
provision  made  for  the  unimpaired  and  unrestricted  supremacy 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  over  Ireland  as  well  as  over  all 
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other  portions  of  the  British  Empire — he  showed  that  after 
Home   Eule  passed   any  British   member  would  be   able  •to 
introduce  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  any  bill,  resolution,  or 
question,  relating  not  only  to  Irish  affairs  in  general,  but  to 
every  act  of  the  Irish  Executive  and  Legislature,  so  that  the 
bill  instead  of  lightening  the  labour  of  Parliament  would  greatly 
increase  its  work.     At  the  same  time  there  was  no  supremacy 
for  any  practical  purpose,  for  **  a  fatal  weakness  pervaded  the 
whole  structure,"  and  in  geological  language,  **  a  various  and 
immense  fault  ran  through  the  whole  thing/'     Moreover,  the 
setting  up  of  two  separate  fiscal  systems  for  the  two  countries 
must  reduce  the  Imperial  Government  to  a  condition  of  great 
instability.     Lord  Randolph  taunted  Mr.  Gladstone  with  trying 
to  convert  the  Parhament  which  had  followed  him  so  faithfullyfor 
so  many  years  into  **  a  philosophic  absurdity — one  body  with  two 
centres  of  gravity."     There  was  no  constitution  in  the  world 
with  a  position  so  questionable,  and  no  Legislature  whose  laws 
would  be  in  so  much  doubt  as  those  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
Every  law  made  by  a  Parliament  ought  to  command  instant 
obedience,  but  the  Irish  Parliament  were  forbidden  to  do  so 
many  things  that  every  Irish  court  would  be  occupied  in  deter- 
mining **  whether  any  particular  Act  was  legal  or  not,"   and 
every  officer  who  assisted  to  put  the  law  into  execution  before 
its  legality  was  decided  would  do  so  at  his  own  risk,  for  he 
would  be  liable  to  prosecution  if  it  should  prove  to  be  ultra 
vires.     There  was  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  but 
was  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  to  be  binding  upon  all 
persons  other  than  the  parties  to  the  particular  suit  ?     If  not, 
and   he   thought   it   would    not   be,   the   elaborate  procedure 
of  the  bill  on  this  point   would  be  altogether  useless.      He 
showed  that  there  were   many  matters  affecting  all  sorts  of 
people  and  their  relations  with  each  other,  and  ms^tters  of  dis- 
pute as  to  the  legahty  of  an  Irish  Act  of  Parliament,  or  as  to 
questions  of  revenue,  which  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by 
two  judges  of  Exchequer,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council, 
but  though  subjects  of  the  utmost  importajice  might  have  to  be 
tried  by  the  two  judges,  or  one  of  them,  there  was  no  provision 
whatever  that  the  trial  was  to  be  by  jury.     In  fact,  the  Govern- 
ment seemed  to  have  '*  almost  an  aversion  to  the  principle  of 
trial  by  jury,"  and  he  reminded  the  House  of  the  fact  that  in 
1882  Mr.  Gladstone  passed  an  Act  to  enable  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
to  issue  a  commission  to  try  without  a  jury  all  cases  of  treason 
and  treason-felony.     It  was  an  extraordinary  thing  that  under 
the  procedure  laid  down  in  clause  19  any  one  might  be  tried 
for  treason  or  treason-felony  without  a  ghost  of  a  jury  being 
within  100  miles  of  the  court.      Mr.  Morley  made  a  sign  of 
dissent,  upon  which  Lord  Randolph  declared  that  the  authority 
on  which  he  made  the  statement  was  **  as  high,  if  not  higher, 
than  any  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  at  his  command."     Mr, 
Morley  thereupon  asked  him  to  name  his  authority,  to  which 
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Lord  Kandolph  answered:  ''Certainly  not*'  (though  it  was 
gelierally  understood  that  the  learned  authority  on  whom  he 
relied  was  Lord  Fitzgibbon).  If  there  was  to  be  trial  by 
jury  in  such  cases,  Lord  Randolph  repeated,  it  was  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill.  Mr.  Morley  here  remarked  that  there 
was  to  be  no  difference  in  the  procedure  at  all,  but  to  this 
Lord  Randolph  retorted :  ''  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The  bill  differ- 
entiates the  procedure  from  that  of  the  ordinary  judges.*' 

Lord  Randolph  proceeded  to  ask  how  the  provision  exclud- 
ing matters  of  religion  and  denominational  education  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  to  be  carried  out,  and 
to  suggest  various  points  on  which  it  might  be  evaded.  He  com- 
plained that  while  religious  and  charitable  institutions  were  to 
be  protected  from  assault,  some  of  the  most  important  Irish 
institutions,  such  as  Trinity  College,  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  London  Companies,  and  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  would  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  who  might  diminish  their  property  or  take  it 
away  from  them  altogether.  Then  he  asked  how  the  Ex- 
chequer Judges  were  to  enforce  their  decisions,  and  declared 
their  powers  in  this  respect  to  be  absolutely  nil ;  for,  though 
the  Home  Secretary  had  asserted  that  every  officer  of  the  law 
in  Ireland  was  bound,  under  pain  of  indictment,  to  aid  them, 
there  was  not  a  word  of  the  sort  in  the  bill.  If  a  decree  had  to 
be  enforced  against  the  Government  of  Ireland,  who  was  to 
enforce  it?  Were  the  naval  and  military  forces  to  be  em- 
ployed? Not  very  long  ago  the  Limerick  corporation,  by  an 
attitude  of  passive  resistance,  baffled  all  the  machinery  of  the 
law  and  of  the  Government.  If  the  British  Government,  with 
all  its  resources,  could  not  deal  with  an  Irish  municipal  corpora- 
tion, how  could  two  unfortunate  Exchequer  Judges  expect  to 
deal  with  the  Irish  Government  ?  Finally,  Lord  Randolph 
attacked  the  proposed  Legislative  Council — that  great  safe- 
guard of  the  minority  in  favour  of  which  even  the  Home 
Secretary  had  abandoned  his  "ardent  Radicalism  **  for  a  time, 
thoujsjh  if  he  wished  .to  give  up  **the  cherished  principles  and 
convictions  of  his  Radical  youth  "  in  favour  of  some  form  of 
second  chamber,  he  might  surely  have  taken  up  a  better 
form  than  this.  A  legislative  council  elected  by  men  who  had 
been  found  unfit  to  serve  on  juries  was  the  Home  Secretary's 
ideal  of  a  second  chamber.  Lord  Randolph  ridiculed  the 
idea  that  the  Unionists  had  ever  regarded  the  Irish  people  as 
**  less  than  human  *' ;  it  was  because  they  regarded  them  as  "  so 
very  human,"  and  so  certain  to  reap  all  the  advantage  they 
could  get  from  the  bill,  and  to  try  to  get  more,  that  the 
Unionists  opposed  the  measure.  No  one  was  more  prepared 
than  he  to  give  the  largest  local  liberty  to  the  Irish  people, 
or  to  make  every  concession  that  was  reasonable  and  just  to 
the  Roman  Cathohcs,  who,  he  felt  sure,  would  in  the  future, 
as  in  a  somewhat  remote  past,  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
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order,  law,  morality  and  justice.  He  wouJd  not  "screw  the 
Irish  people  down  financially,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had  done  in 
the  bill,  for  Ireland  ought  to  have  a  fair  start,  and  her  treat- 
ment should  be  liberal  and  large.  But  between  Mr.  Gladstone's 
attitude  and  his  own  there  was  ''  a  great  gulf  fixed,"  which  he 
would  **  never  pass."  He  knew  that  Great  Britain  would 
never  give  this  Parliament,  or  if  she  did  she  would  soon  be 
forced  to  take  it  back  again,  in  which  case  the  last  state  of  Ire- 
land would  probably  be  worse  than  the  first. 

The  middle  of  the  evening  was  occupied  by  some  half-dozen 
members  who  supported  and  opposed  the  bill  in  equal  propor- 
tions. Among  those  who  spoke  in  opposition  to  it  was  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  {Worcestershire,  E.),  whose  maiden  speech 
impressed  the  House  by  its  brightness,  and  by  some  personal 
touches  characteristic  of  the  hon.  member's  father.  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  made  an  effective  point  by  the  remark  that  the 
House  had  still  to  hear — had  not  yet  heard — a  single  speech 
from  an  independent  member  representing  a  British  con- 
stituency who  would  frankly  and  fully  defend  the  bill.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  reply  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  must  come 
from  Mr.  John  Morley,  and  that  gentleman  (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne),  varying  the  rule  of  the  debate,  made  his  reply  at 
the  same  sitting.  Lord  Randolph  had  asked  whether  there 
was  any  known  constitution  which  exposed  a  Legislature  to 
such  doubts,  exceptions,  and  restrictions  as  those  to  which  tbe 
Irish  Legislature  was  to  be  exposed.  The  answer,  Mr.  Morley 
said,  was  that  every  State  in  the  American  Union  was  sub- 
ject to  restrictions  far  more  severe.  With  regard  to  the 
legal  points  which  had  been  raised,  the  noble  lord  had  been 
led  into  a  mare's  nest,  as  the  bill  certainly  did  not  override 
conunon  law  and  common-sense.  That  it  fully  protected 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  other  institutions  which  it  was 
supposed  to  menace,  Mr.  Morley  had  no  doubt,  but  if  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  was  still  not  satisfied  he  should  consult  his 
legal  authority  again.  Turning  for  a  moment  to  a  question  put  by 
Mr.  Courtney,  who  had  asked  why  the  clause  of  the  American 
constitution  dealing  with  the  obligation  of  contract  had  been 
omitted  from  the  bill,  the  Chief  Secretary  said  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  clause  had  been  carefully  examined  by  the  Govern- 
ment. And  what  did  they  find?  That  questions  of  great 
diflBculty  and  importance  had  arisen  upon  it,  which,  in  spite  of 
a  cloud  of  decisions,  still  remained  to  be  settled.  They  found 
also  that  it  might  fail  to  prevent  objectionable  legislative  action, 
and  might  check  legislative  action  that  was  not  objectionable. 
They  supposed  that  our  experience  would  resemble  the  Ameri- 
can experience,  and  they  therefore  **  preferred  to  model  the 
clause  upon  other  parts  of  the  American  constitution."  Passing 
on  to  the  broader  subject  of  the  veto,  and  replying  to  a  question 
asked  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Mr.  Morley  stated  that  the 
expression  **her  Majesty,"  in  section -6,  **  speaking  generally, 
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in  most  cases  [he  added  that  he  could  not  then  make  any  par- 
ticular exception],  means  her  Majesty  advised  by  her  imperial 
ministers."  After  a  somewhat  lukewarm  defence  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Chamber — introduced  by  the  admission  that  he  had  no  more 
love  for  second  chambers  than  the  Home  Secretary  had — Mr. 
Morley  proceeded  to  examine  some  of  Mr.  Goschen's  criticisms. 
He  admitted  that  the  financial  clauses  would  disturb  the  British 
Budget  to  some  extent,  but  he  retorted  that  Mr.  Goschen  him- 
self started  a  new  system,  by  which  he  had  diverted  from  the 
free  control  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  7,000,000/., 
whereas  the  present  bill  would  abstract  and  divert  from  his 
control  only  some  5,500,000Z.  It  had  been  said  that  the  Irish 
contribution  to  imperial  expenditure  was  too  small.  This 
might  be  so  if  the  contribution  were  judged  by  certain  stan- 
dards ;  but  at  any  rate  it  was  the  same  which  Ireland  paid 
now,  and  which  Mr.  Goschen  and  his  colleagues  were  perfectly 
willing  to  accept. 

After  an  allusion  to  the  moneys  outstanding  under  the 
Ashbourne  Act,  and  the  question  of  their  repa3rment,  Mr. 
Morley  remarked  that  if  they  were  to  start  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Irish  Exchequer  was  going  to  be  manned  by  a 
parcel  of  rogues  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  argument.  But 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  too  cunning  for  that. 
He  trusted  the  Irish  and  their  leaders  when  it  suited  his  pur- 
pose, and  he  distrusted  them  when  it  suited  his  purpose. 
Adding  **one  word  more  as  to  the  financial  risk,'*  Mr. 
Morley  said  the  Opposition  had  forgotten  the  Land  Purchase 
Act  of  1891.  If  the  Irish  were  a  dishonest  nation,  and  willing 
pupils  of  predatory  teachers,  it  was  to  such  a  nation  that  they 
had  arranged  to  lend  40,000,000Z.  of  money. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Morley  observed  that  the  objection  which 
gentlemen  opposite  felt  to  their  pohcy  turned  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  to  w^hom  they  were  going  to  entrust  the 
destinies  of  Ireland.  They  were  told  of  the  bad  language 
which  some  of  those  gentlemen  used  towards  each  other,  but 
to  a  fastidious  standard  of  the  kind  they  were  asked  to  set  up 
three-fourths  of  the  Legislative  Chambers  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  would  not  conform.  Great  stress  had  been  laid 
upon  character  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  the  former  speeches 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  a  most  direct  and  violent 
contradiction  to  what  he  now  maintained.  **But,  surely,  the 
milk  of  hmnan  kindness  runs  so  richly  in  his  veins  that  it 
should  make  him  a  little  more  charitable  to  his  brother-peni- 
tents, who,  like  him,  have  altered  their  opinions,  and  who  have 
bidden  good-bye  to  prairie  value  as  he  has  bidden  good-bye 
to  ransom  and  to  natural  rights."  Mr.  Morley  went  on  to 
contend  that  it  was  the  Land  League  which  brought  about  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1891,  and  added:  **  When  we  are 
told  of  the  enormities  of  these  men,  and  when  their  action  is 
brought  forward  as  an  argument  why  Ireland  should  not  have 
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control  over  her  own  affairs,  I  say  that  these  men  who  forced 
you  in  this  House  to  attend  to  Ireland  are  entitled  to  a  little 
more  moderation  of  language  and  a  little  more  leniency  of 
judgment."  Proceeding  to  speak  of  the  defects  of  the  present 
executive  system  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Morley  said  that  we  had 
sent  our  best  statesmen  there  and  they  had  failed.  '*Why? 
Because  Irish  members  still  count.  They  will  always  count, 
and  the  question  is  whether  you  arfe  going  to  have  them  on 
your  side,  aiding,  co-operating,  and  associating  with  you  in  the 
work  of  government,  or  whether  you  are  going  to  continue 
making  your  government  subject  not  only  to  that  exclusion, 
but  also,  which  makes  it  much  worse,  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
party  victories  in  Great  Britain.  You  make  Ireland,  this 
unhappy  country,  the  cockpit  of  your  party  fights.  Everything 
done  in  Ireland  is  put  under  a  microscope.  Most  unfair  judg- 
ments are  passed  on  small  things  and  upon  great,  upon  charac- 
ter, upon  motive,  upon  act,  upon  what  takes  place  from  day  to 
day — the  whole  thing  is  put  under  the  most  pharisaic  micro- 
scope that  has  ever  been  devised.  And  you  not  only  do  not 
have  the  Irish  representatives  with  you,  but  the  judiciary,  the 
magistrates,  those  in  small  posts  and  in  great,  are  for  the  most 
part  chosen  from  one  side  of  political  opinion  and  one  side,  I 
am  afraid  I  must  say,  of  religious  belief.  Because  I  tried  the 
other  day  in  a  most  trivial  affair  to  redress  the  balance  I  was 
attacked  as  sapping  and  undermining  the  foundations  of  law 
and  order.  Let  us  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  You  say,  I 
know,  that  the  gentlemen  below  the  gangway  are  not  repre- 
sentative, that  they  know  nothing  of  their  constituents,  and 
their  constituents  know  nothing  of  them ;  that  they  are  the 
mere  mechanical  creatures  of  political  conventions,  no  more  in 
touch  with  their  constituencies  than  the  man  at  the  centre  of 
the  web  at  Dublin  Castle.  Be  it  so  if  you  please ;  but  you 
prove  too  much.  What  are  we  to  say  of  our  system  of 
government  which  makes  these  mechanical  creatures  of  poli- 
tical conventions — the  wires  pulled  from  headquarters — the 
balancing  force  between  thetwo  great  English  parties,  as  they 
were  at  the  end  of  the  Parliament  of  1885,  as  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  1886  and  in  1892  ?  " 

Mr.  Morley  went  on  to  refer  briefly  to  the  resistance  of 
Ulster,  which,  he  said,  he  did  not  deride  or  make  light  of.     He 
admitted  the  full  force  of  the  demonstrations  that  had  taken 
place  at  Belfast,  but  he  wondered  that  Conservative  statesmen 
should  use  the  language  that  had  been  uttered  there.     They 
professed  in  that  House  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  had 
no  chance,  and  if  they  were  really  of  that  opinion,  they  ought 
to  go  back  to  Belfast  and  say  :  "  The  policy  of  the  bill  has  no 
chance.     Be  of  good  cheer  ;  England  will  support  you."     Con- 
cluding his  speech  shortly  afterwards,  he  said  :  "  Whatever  you 
do  with  the  bill  in  this  House,  whatever  they  may  do  with  it 
in  another  place,  whatever  even  the  constituencies  may  do  with 
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it,  however  all  that  may  be,  do  not  delude  yourselves  with  the 
idea  that  the  question  is  going  to  slumber.  One  thing  only  is 
certain  :  never  before  have  Irishmen  had  an  English  political 
party  standing  by  their  side  in  their  national  demand.  We  will 
not  now  desert  them.  We  will  never  betray  them.  Irishmen  all 
over  the  world  are  looking  tous.  Their  trust  shall  not  be  deceived. 
Though  we  may  lose  this  particular  measure,  the  question  can- 
not be  put  back.  Your  trust  shall  not  be  betrayed  or  deceived. 
Whether  younger  men  may  have  to  take  up  the  battle,  I  know  not. 
But  this  I  do  know — the  justice  of  the  demand  is  established ;  it 
has  sunk  into  the  breasts  of  this  generation.  That  conviction 
will  never  pass.  (An  hon.  member :  '  Nor  the  bill.')  And 
those  who  first  establish  that  alUance.  who  first  build  it  up, 
may  rest  assured  that  it  cannot  fail,  and  that  sooner  or  later — 
and  probably  sooner  rather  than  later — we  shall  see  our  ideal 
realised,  and  Irishmen  of  all  sections  united  to  govern  their 
own  country,  which  we  have  so  lamentably  misgoverned." 

The  debate  on  the  next  day  (April  19),  a  Wednesday  sitting, 
was  mainly  continued  by  members  of  the  rank  and  file  on  the 
respective  sides  of  the  House.  Among  these,  Mr.  Bentoul 
(Down,  E.)  protested  against  the  keeping  down  of  Ulster  by 
British  bayonets,  and  asked  that  a  fair  field  should  be  given 
to  her,  in  the  event  of  the  bill  being  passed,  by  the  withdrawal 
of  all  British  troops  from  Ireland.  Mr.  Scott-Montagu  (New 
Forest,  Hampshire),  a  Conservative  member,  declared  that 
some  form  of  Home  Rule  was  bound  to  come,  and  though  he 
regarded  the  present  bill  as  premature  and  ill-advised,  for  he 
would  have  liked  to  see  a  Local  Government  Bill  tried  first,  he 
owned  that  if  it  were  passed  he  and  some  of  his  friends  would 
try  to  *'make  it  a  success."  This  was  cheered  with  great 
vigour  by  the  Ministerialists,  but  by  them  alone.  The  cheer- 
ing, however,  soon  came  from  the  other  side,  for  Mr.  William 
Saunders  (Newingtmi,  Walworth),  rising  from  the  Gladstonian 
benches  as  Mr.  Scott-Montagu  resumed  his  seat,  denounced 
the  bill  in  strong  terms,  chiefly  for  its  second  chamber  and  its 
property  quahfication,  provisions  which  he  condemned  as  abso- 
lutely fatal  to  good  government.  He  declared  that  he  could 
not  show  his  face  among  his  Radical  friends  again  if  he  sup- 
ported such  a  measure.  The  debate  was  closed  for  the  day  in 
a  necessarily  short  speech  by  Mr.  Jackson  (Leeds,  N.),  who 
said  that  every  clause  of  the  bill  and  all  its  machinery  would 
tend  to  produce  friction  in  every  department  of  government  in 
Ireland.  The  bill  would  tend  also  to  separate,  more  than  they 
had  been  separated  in  the  past,  the  people  of  Ireland  from  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  There  was  no  part  of  the  bill  that 
had  not  been  condemned  by  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  In  fact  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  accept- 
able in  its  present  form  to  any  section  or  party.  He  had  him- 
self given  the  best  thought  he  could  to  this  subject,  and  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  direction  which  the  measure 
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took  was  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  ou^ht  to  be  taken. 
In  his  judgment  the  true  remedy  for  any  grievance  that  might 
exist  was  to  put  increased  responsibihty  on  Ireland,  and  to  call 
upon  Irishmen  to  take  their  share  in  the  government  of  their 
country  as  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Before  the  resumption  of  the  debate  on  the  eleventh  day 
(April  20),  an  hon.  member  asked  for  information  as  to  the 
petitions  presented  for  and  against  the  bill,  and  it  transpired  that 
only  fifteen  petitions  in  support  of  it,  bearing  in  all  thirty  sig- 
natures, had  been  presented  to  the  House,  while  against  the 
bill  there  had  been  1,864  petitions,  with  no  fewer  than  533,700 
signatures.     These  figures  were  so  startling  that  the  House 
seemed  at  first  incredulous,  and  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  on 
the  Ministerial  benches  to  disparage  the  value  of  petitions. 
Doubts  were  thrown  upon  the  authenticity  of  signatures  to 
petitions  against  the  bill,  but  the  fact  remained  that  the  sup- 
port given  to  it  by  petitions  in  its  favour  was  singularly  small. 
Mr.  Wallace  {Edinburgh,  E.)  tried  to  extract  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone an  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  retention  of  the 
Irish  members  at  Westminster  was  to  be  regarded  as  **  vital  to 
the  bill,"  and  whether  their  exclusion  from  British  business  was 
also  to  be  regarded  as  "vital."    Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  declined 
to  answer  the  question,  and  reproachfully  observed  that  there 
was  **no  class  of  questions  more  delicate  or  more  difficult  to 
reply  to."     The  share  taken  by  members  of  the  Nationalist 
Party  in  the  debate  had  been  remarkable  for  its  meagreness. 
Their  silence  was  understood  to  be  due  to  their  desire  not  to 
hamper  the  Government  or  to  cause  delay.     But  they  were 
known  to  be  strongly  opposed  to  the  financial  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  the  task  of  stating  their  objections,  as  well  as  of 
generally  setting  forth  their  position,  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Sexton  {Kerry,  iSf.).     He  remarked  that  the  hopeless  weakness 
of  the  case  against  the  bill  was  shown  by  that  weary  debate, 
and  by  the  **  variety  of  by-play  "  by  which  the  Unionist  Party 
sought  to  eke  out  the  performance.     They  had  tried  to  make 
capital  out  of  a  fall  in  Irish  stocks  and  a  decline  in  trade — 
which  was  really  not  a  decline,  he  said,  but  a  transfer  of  their 
orders  for  the  moment,  by  ardent  politicians  in  Belfast,  from    ' 
one  house  to  another.     He  ridiculed  the  fear  of  religious  in- 
tolerance under  Home  Eule,  and  reminded  the  House  that  a 
petition  was  recently  presented  in  favour  of  the  biU  by  a  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin  who  was  both  a  Protestant  and  an  Ulsterman 
and  yet   was  chief  magistrate   of  Ireland's  Eoman   Catholic 
capital.      When,   he   asked — amid   Nationalist   cheers — would 
Belfast   have   a  Eoman  Catholic   mayor?      He   described   as 
"puerile  and  foolish"  the  demonstration  which  had  recently 
taken  place  in  Belfast,  and  declared  that  the  Home  Eulers 
could  get  up  an  equally  imposing  demonstration  to-morrow  if 
they  chose.     Dealing  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  he  dis- 
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cussed  at  some  length  the  question  of  Irish  representation  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  For  three  years,  he  pointed  out,  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  not  to  deal  with  the  land  question,  while 
for  six  years  it  was  not  to  control  the  police  or  the  appointment 
of  judges.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  contended,  Ireland's 
interests  for  six  years  would  centre  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  she  ought,  therefore,  to  be  fully  represented  in  that  Parlia- 
ment. 

Passing  on  to  the  subject  of  finance,  he  vigorously  protested 
against  the  views  put  forward  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  de- 
nounced the  Unionists  for  their  inequitable  demand  that  the 
imperial  Exchequer  should  be  allowed  to  get  even  a  larger 
profit  out  of  Ireland  than  it  obtained  already.  The  revenue  of 
Ireland  was  a  precarious  one,  mainly  depending  on  the  income- 
tax  paid  by  a  diminishing  population,  and  the  500,000Z.  surplus 
which  it  was  proposed  to  hand  over  to  Ireland  would  probably 
be  swamped  by  the  incidence  of  the  charge  for  the  police,  which 
might  reach  1,500,000Z.  instead  of  the  1,000,000Z.  set  down  for 
it.  The  Irish  Government  would  have  to  develop  primary  edu- 
cation, to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  railroads,  to  foster  the 
condition  of  the  coast  population,  who  were  in  a  state  of  much 
distress,  and  to  take  up  the  imperial  system  of  loans,  which 
would  of  course  cease  under  Home  Eule.  He  therefore  pleaded 
for  an  arrangement  under  which  the  Irish  Government  might 
in  its  earlier  years  be  assured  without  doubt  of  such  a  moderate 
surplus  as  would  enable  it  to  initiate  useful  measures  beyond 
the  sphere  of  bare  administration,  and  to  take  np  the  system  of 
loans.  It  was  inequitable  that  Ireland  should  be  called  upon 
to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  charge  for  the  police,  and  she  ought 
only  to  pay  what  would  be  the  normal  cost,  or  600,000Z.,  leaving 
the  balance  due  to  tlie  special  nature  and  character  of  the  Irish 
constabulary  to  come  out  of  the  imperial  Exchequer.  That 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  would  enable 
the  Irish  Government  to  be  started  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
success.  Turning  from  finance  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Sexton  claimed  that  Ireland  was  a  nation — there  were  nations; 
he  pointed  out,  that  were  not  sovereign  States — and  as  such 
had  a  right  to  manage  her  own  domestic  concerns.  They  were 
told  that  the  bill  could  not  be  carried  because  it  was  only  the 
outcome  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  *' sudden  conversion*'  to  Home 
Rule.  But  what  about  those  who  were  converted  in  the 
summer  of.  1885,  when  Lord  Carnarvon  arranged  a  plan  of 
Home  Rule  without  waiting  for  it  to  be  asked  for,  and  a  plan 
which  was  to  have  conceded  to  Ireland  the  power  to  make 
laws  in  protection  of  trade  ?  As  for  the  Land  League  and  the 
Plan  of  Campaign,  Parliament  itself  was  responsible  for  them. 
Famine  was  the  parent  of  the  Land  League,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  its  foster  parent.  The  Tory  Party  refused  to  do  their 
duty  in  1886,  and  thereby  forced  the  Plan  of  Campaign  into 
-existence.     Speaking  of  those  past  times,  he  admitted  that  he 
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had  himself  used  words  of  hatred  against  England,  but  his 
feeling  was  now  changed ;  it  was  no  longer  one  of  hatred  but 
was  one  of  confidence  and  affection.     There  were  speeches, 
however,  not  of  twenty  years  ago,  but  of  twenty  days  ago — 
speeches  of  privy  councillors  and  ex-ministers,  who  were  in- 
citing people  to  rebellion  in  order  that  they  might  regain  power. 
They  had  had  one  special  commission,  and  the  time  appeared 
to  have  come  for  another,  which  might  render  it  difficult  for 
some  right  hon.  gentlemen  ever  again  to  render  service  to  the 
Crown.      *' Excited  politicians"  said  that  Ulster  would  fight, 
but  she  would  never  fight  unless  she  had  something  to  fight  for, 
and  the  Irish  Parliament  would  never  give  her  any  reason.     To 
the  argument  that  if  Ireland  got  this  bill  she  would  agitate  for 
more,  Mr.  Sexton  replied  that  she  would  be  too  busy.     No 
constitution,  he  said,  was  so  perfect  as  never  to  require  amend- 
ment, and  the  Irish  people  desired  to  use  the  powers  in  this 
bill  with  such  good  faith   and   discretion,  that  when  in  the 
future  they  demanded  a  final  amendment,  it  would  be  granted. 
Mr.  Carson  {Dublin  University),  who  followed  Mr.  Sexton, 
refuted  his  statements  as  to  the  action  of  the  late  Lord  Car- 
narvon, by  reference  to  the  same  evidence  with  which  similar 
statements  had  often  been  refuted  before,  and  proceeded  to 
argue  the  case  against  the  bill  with  great  force  and  ability. 
He  maintained  that  the  policy  supported  by  the  Government 
was   nurtured   and   matured   by  crime,  and   if  the   bill   were 
thrown  out  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  sustain  it  by  crime. 
Even  if  the  bill  were  passed,  the  controversy  would  not  be 
diminished  by  one  iota ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Irish  difficulty 
would  be  increased  and  intensified  by  the  creation  of  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  have  no  exclu- 
sive control  over  Irish  affairs. 

After  a  short  speech  from  Mr.  Butcher  (York),  who  em- 
phasised some  of  the  objections  to  the  bill,  the  debate  was 
continued  by  Col.  Saunderson  (Armagh,  N.)  in  a  characteristic 
speech  which  was  serious  and  amusing  by  turns.  It  was  not  a 
question,  he  said,  whether  they  could  trust  the  Irish  people, 
but  whether  they  could  trust  the  Irish  priests.  The  people 
had  no  power  to  make  their  real  wishes  known.  The  Ballot 
Act  had  not  made  them  masters  of  their  own  votes.  That  was 
clearly  shown  by  the  results  of  the  late  general  election,  at 
which  seventy-one  of  the  Irish  members  were  returned  through 
the  action  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  priests.  They  had  to  decide 
whether  they  could  trust  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  Parnellites,  the  hillside  men,  and  the  Fenians 
on  the  other.  The  safeguards  in  the  bill  were  worthless.  To 
the  loyal  minority  it  was  an  enactment  of  penal  laws.  It 
would  place  them  under  the  heel  of  their  ancient  foes,  whose 
policy  and  practices  had  not  changed.  They  would  resist, 
however,  to  the  bitter  end  every  attempt  to  place  their  liberties 
and  lives  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  proved  their  fitness  to 
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rule  by  the  way  in  which  they  had  conducted  the  Land  League 
agitation  and  manipulated  the  funds  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 

A  crowded  House  assembled  for  the  last  night  of  the  debate 
(April  21).  The  twelve  o'clock  rule  was  suspended  for  the  night, 
and  the  debate  was  resumed  by  Sir  Henry  James  {Bury),  who 
spoke  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  was  followed  with  close  atten- 
tion while  he  poured  out  a  weighty  constitutional  argument 
against  the  bill.  He  insisted  that  Ireland  had  now  no  wrongs 
which  could  not  be  remedied  by  a  democratic  Parliament,  and 
he  disposed  of  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  grievances — that  no 
Irishman  ever  got  into  the  Cabinet — by  pointing' out  that  even 
now  there  was  one  there,  for  Mr.  Bryce  was  not  only  an  Irish- 
man but  an  Ulsterman,  though  few  would  think  so  from  the 
language  he  used  against  his  native  province.  Sir  Henry  went 
on  to  show  that  Grattan's  Parliament,  which  had  been  so  much 
bepraised,  never  did  any  good.  Even  Grattan  himself  admitted 
how  little  it  had  done,  while  Wolfe  Tone  denounced  it  as  a  hot- 
bed of  corruption.  Passing  at  once  to  an  examination  of  the 
bill  he  remarked  that  the  first  question  to  be  considered  was, 
**  To  whom  under  this  bill  are  you  about  to  confide  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland?"  The  Government  declared  their  trust  in 
the  Irish  members  as  politicians,  and  it  was  therefore  surely 
worth  while  to  ask  what  their  conduct  had  been  in  the  past. 
For  eleven  or  twelve  years  they  had  been  the  de  facto  rulers  of 
Ireland,  with  the  result  that  some  of  them  had  to  **  abscond 
from  justice."  After  alluding  to  certain  former  speeches  of  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  for  the  facts  about  the  Land  League  brought 
out  in  them,  Sir  Henry  said  he  declined  to  follow  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  or  Mr.  Gladstone  in  trusting  Irish  leaders  who  were 
once  the  avowed  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  and  who  were  no 
more  likely  to  change  their  natures  than  the  leopard  his  spots 
or  the  Ethiopian  his  skin.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said  that  no 
repeal  of  the  Union  was  attempted  by  the  bill,  but  the  third 
article  of  the  Union  was  that  there  should  be  one  Parliament, 
and  if  that  were  abrogated  the  Union  would  disappear.  As  for 
the  words  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  recognising  the  supremacy 
of  Parhament,  they  were  but  **  the  writing  upon  a  tombstone — 
the  epitaph  of  supremacy."  What  was  the  meaning  of  saying 
that  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  was  to  be  maintained,  when 
they  were  making  declarations  from  the  Government  bench 
that  it  was  never,  in  fact,  to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  that  the 
Irish  members  need  not  fear  that  this  supremacy  would  ever  be 
enforced  ? 

Sir  Henry  vigorously  protested  against  Mr.  Haldane's  view, 
that  the  bill  was  to  be  regarded  as  **  elastic,"  and  that  **the 
common  law  of  Parliament"  was  to  be  read  into  it ;  and  he 
then  astonished  the  House  by  an  entirely  new  point — that  as 
the  executive  for  Ireland  was  to  be  appointed  oy  the  Crown, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  British  Executive  from  being 
appointed  for  Ireland,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  for  instance,  could 
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hardly  be  expected  to  choose  his  ministry  from  the  same  sources 
as  Mr.  Gladstone.     As  to  the  suggestion  that,  if  things  went 
wrong  in  Ireland,  there  were  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown  to 
fall  back  upon,  he  described  this,  amid  cheers,  as  a  strange  doc- 
trine to  come  from  a  Liberal  Government  in  support  of  what 
was  called  **  a  measure  of  peace,'*  but  which  in  such  circum- 
stances ought  to  be  called  **  a  measure  of  armed  peace/*     *'  It 
means  a  condition  of  things,*'  Sir  Henry  went  on  to  say,  *'  that 
you  never  ought  by  legislation  to  bring  into  existence.     Deplor- 
able circumstances  may  cause  such  a  state  of  things  within  a 
well-ordered  country,  but  you  never  by  contemplation,  imtil 
this  bill  was  proposed,  could  have  desired  that  there  should  be 
a  creation  of  such  a  power,  and  certainly  no  true  Liberal  could 
look  upon  it  except  with  the  deepest  and  sincerest  regret.     This 
will  be  the  only  power  in  Ireland  by  which  the  laws  of  England 
and  of  this  Parliament  can  be  enforced.     There  is  not  one  of  us, 
doing  our  duty  here  as  representatives  of  the  people,  who  would, 
not  shrink  from  ever  passing  a  law  affecting  Ireland,  even  if  it 
wras  required  by  the  default  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  because 
wre  should  have  no  power  to  defeat  the  errors  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament and  the  defaults  of  the  Irish  Executive,  except  by  force 
of  arms.     Every  statute  we  passed  would  mean  an  order  to  the 
military  to  take  possession  of  Ireland.     That  is  no  supremacy 
of  Parliament ;  it  is  the  disgrace  of  Parliament."     Of  the  Ex- 
chequer Judges  to  be  appointed  under  the  bill,  Sir  Henry  found 
himself  obUged  to  speak  "  in  terms  of  abject  pity."     Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  described  the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  administered 
in  Ireland  as  **  a  foreign  law,"  and  these  judges,  appointed  by 
England,  and  representing  England,  would  have  to  administer 
*'  an  intensified  foreign  law "  in  restraint  of  an  Irish  ParUa- 
ment  and  its  actions.     In  reference  to  the  ninth  clause,  and 
the  proposed  representation  of  Ireland  in  the  Imperial  ParUa- 
ment,    Sir    Henry    declared   that   this   matter   had   not   been 
considered  by  the  British  people,  and  that  if  the  constituencies 
had  been  told  that  eighty  Irish  members  were  to  interfere  in 
British  affairs,  while  no  British  member  was  to  interfere  in 
Irish  affairs,  there  would  have  been  no  majority  for  the  bill. 
Finally,  alluding  to  the   position   taken   by   Ulster,   and   the 
charge  that  the  Opposition  were  promoting  rebellion, -Sir  Henry 
complained  of  the  provocations  that  were  being  given  to  loyal 
and  earnest  men,  and  concluded  thus :  '*  I  say  to  tVie  Govern- 
ment what  I  have  said  behind  their  backs,  that  if,  after  this 
provocation,  civil  war  shall  occur  and  blood  shall  be  shed — if 
you  do  not  contemplate  the  possibility  you  err ;  if  you  do  con- 
template it,  take  heed  to  yourselves  how  you  may  have  caused 
it — I  tell  you  that  the  responsibility  for  every  drop  of  blood  that 
shall  be  shed  shall  fall  more  upon  you  than  upon  the  men  who 
have  shed  it,  and  you  will  be  blamed  more  than  they  for  the 
civil  war  you  can  avert  and  will  not." 

The  debate  was  continued  for  some  hours  by  less  important 
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speakers,  and  it  was  ultimately  wound  up  on  the  Unionist  side 
by  the  leader  ot  the  Opposition,  who  was  followed  by  the  Prime 
Minister.     Mr.  Balfour  (Manchester,  E.)  said  that  so  gigantic 
a  change  as  this  had  never  been  submitted  to  any  assembly 
with  so  small  an  array  of  arguments  in  its  favour.     Some  of 
those  arguments  were  bad  and  sentimental,  while  others  were 
bad  sirwpliciter.     As  an  illustration  of  the  latter,  he  took  two 
examples — the  first  as  to  the  failure  of  coercion,  and  the  second 
as  to  the  failure  of  the  Union.     With  regard  to  the  first  he 
showed  that  agrarian  crime  was  far  more  extensive  before  the 
Union  than  it  had  been  since,  and  that  the  exceptional  laws 
passed  for  its  repression  since  the  Union  were  much  milder  in 
their  character  than  those  enacted  in  the  last  century.    The  treat- 
ment of  coercion,  when  it  was  firmly  and  courageously  applied, 
had  not  proved  ineffective,  and  we  might  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  no  further  legislation  on  the  subject  would  be  neces- 
sary.    With  respect  to  the  argument  that  the  Union  had  failed 
to  produce  material  prosperity,  he  admitted  that  great  improve- 
ment was  still  required  in  the  condition  of  the  tenant  farmers 
and  labourers,  but  he  altogether  denied  that  the  existing  state 
of  things  was  due  to  the  Union.     Before  the  Union  the  tenant 
farmers  were  half-clad,  less  than  half-fed,  and  not  educated  at 
all ;  and  it  was  manifest  that  their  position  had  been  enormously 
improved  since  the  commencement  of  this  century.     One  of  the 
arguments,  and  one  which  was  both  sentimental  and  bad,  was 
that  England  was  responsible  for  all  the  woes  of  Ireland,  and 
that  this  bill  was  a  sort  of  set-off  to  the  wrongs  inflicted  by 
England  upon  that  country.     He  admitted  that  in  the  history 
of  Ireland  England  had  often  played  a  sorry  part,  but  he  did 
not  believe  that  during  all  these  centuries  England  had  always 
been  the  villain  of  the  piece.     Indeed  he  was  disgusted  at  the 
'*  creeping  hypocrisy,'*  when  it  was  not  ignorance,  which  threw 
upon  this  coimtry  alone  all  the  responsibility,  or  more  than  half 
the  responsibility,  for  Irish  ills.      The  Prime  Minister  often 
appealed  to  the  opinion  of  the  civilised  world,  but  the  civilised 
world  took  its  views  from  EngUsh  pohticians,  and  if  the  latter 
went  about  abusing  England,  it  was  no  wonder  that  foreign 
writers,  unaccustomed  to  our  peculiar  methods  of  political  war- 
fare, should  take  English  politicians  at  their  word.     The  truth 
was  that  before  the  English  power  went  to  Ireland  that  country 
was  a  mere  collection  of  tribes  who  were  constantly  waging 
internecine  warfare.     All  law  and  civilisation  was  the  work  of 
England ;  the  imperfect  unity  which  Ireland  enjoyed  was  the 
work  of  England ;  and  the  Parliament  which  Ireland  desired 
to  have  restored  to  her  was  also  the  work  of  England.     On  the 
latter  point,  however,  he  observed  that  the  nation  which  now 
demanded  a  Parliament  was  not  the  nation  which  once  had 
one.     Those  who  formerly  had  a  Parliament  in  Ireland  desired 
to  have  a  Parliament  no  longer. 

Mr.  Balfour  went  on  to  say  that  if  this  pernicious  measure 
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passed  there  would  be  two  Committees  of  Supply,  two  Appro- 
priation Bills,  and  two  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer;  and 
beyond  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  touch  the  customs  or 
excise  without  altering  all  their  relations  with  Ireland  in  a 
manner  most  unjust  to  the  British  taxpayers.  As  to  the 
so-called  supremacy,  no  doubt  the  Imperial  Parliament  would 
continue  legally  to  be  supreme,  but  what  he  wanted  to  know 
was  where  the  real  power  lay,  and  who  would  be  the  de  facto 
rulers  of  Ireland.  Was  the  power  to  be  vested  in  this  Parlia- 
ment or  in  that  Parliament  ?  As  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Home 
Secretary  to  reassure  the  trembling  flock  behind  him,  Mr. 
Asquith  told  them  that  the  supremacy  would  be  a  very  real 
thing,  and  that  it  was  to  be  supported  by  a  body  of  im- 
perial officials  for  whom  no  provision  whatever  was  made  in 
the  bill.  It  was  clear  enough  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  illusory. 
No  satisfactory  answer,  he  maintained,  had  been  given  on  the 
question  of  finality.  When  people  built  a  house  they  did  not 
expect  it  to  tumble  about  their  heads  a  month  afterwards.  By 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  this  was  a  compromise,  which  could 
not  last,  inasmuch  as  the  Irish  had  always  maintained  that  their 
rights  were  far  in  excess  of  this  bill.  The  Nationalist  members 
professed  to  accept  it  as  a  compromise,  but  they  had  no  mandate 
to  barter  away  what  were  regarded  as  the  hereditary  rights  of 
their  nation.  Dealing  with  the  financial  clauses,  he  said  it  was 
clear  that,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  treatment  of  Ireland  was  generous,  while,  by  the  universal 
consensus  of  the  Irish  members  who  had  spoken,  the  financial 
treatment  would  lead  Ireland,  within  a  brief  and  miserable 
period,  to  absolute  bankruptcy.  Then  the  position  of  the 
members  of  the  civil  service  and  the  constabulary  would  be 
sacrificed  under  the  bill,  as  the  terms  proposed  in  tlae  schedule 
were  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
After  repelling  the  attacks  made  upon  him  on  account  of  his 
speech  at  Belfast,  Mr.  Balfour  referred  to  the  character  of  the 
pohticians  who  would  probably  compose  the  majority  in  the 
new  Parliament,  and  said  it  was  often  forgotten  that  these  men 
had  long  been  occupied  in  a  steady  propaganda  of  doctrines  in 
regard  to  land,  property,  and  government  which  were  wholly 
inconsistent  with  any  government  at  all.  If  we  gave  them  to- 
morrow an  Irish  Legislature  they  would  endeavour  to  carry  out 
those  doctrines  which,  without  variation,  they  had  preached  to 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland  for  the  last  twelve  years.  Although 
the  bill  was  calculated  to  inflict  untold  injmies  on  all  the 
minorities  in  Ireland,  yet  it  might  be  possible  that  of  all  the 
sufferers  those  who  expected  to  benefit  from  it  would  be  the 
greatest.  The  Celtic  race  would  lose  more  than  any  other 
class.  "I  do  not  wish  to  lose  them,"  Mr.  Balfour  added, 
in  the  concluding  sentences  of  his  speech;  **hon.  gentlemen 
may  laugh,  but  I  am  speaking  simply  the  truth.     I  think  they 
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are  a  most  valuable  and  important  element  in  the  ^reat  nation 
to  which  we  belong,  and  if  you  pass  this  bill  Great  Britain 
loses  these  men  for  ever.  I  do  not  mean  that  separation  would 
necessarily  ensue.  I  think  it  will.  That  is  not  my  argument. 
My  argument  is,  if  in  the  name  of  nationality  you  concede 
this  boon  to  the  Celtic  portion  of  the  population,  it  is  to  the 
assembly  you  create  that  every  member  of  that  Celtic  majority 
will  look.  It  is  round  that  centre  that  his  affections  and  hopes 
will  concentrate.  It  will  embody  all  the  traditions  of  his  race. 
It  will  be  the  centre  of  all  his  associations.  They  will  look  at 
us — the  great  Imperial  Parliament,  which  ought  to  be  the 
Parliament  for  all  these  islands — as  a  foreign  and  a  defeated 
body.  They  will  look  at  us  as  an  assembly  which  only  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  wringing  from  us,  by  means  legitimate  or 
illegitimate,  the  terms  they  propose — concessions  even  greater 
than  this  bill  proposes.  You  will  compel  them  to  drink  from 
the  narrow,  bitter,  and  polluted  streams  of  purely  Irish  history 
— that  unhappy  history — and  you  will  forbid  them  practically 
and  effectively  to  touch  that  broader  stream,  and  purer  stream, 
of  national  life  which  I  think  they  may  partake  of  if  only  you 
will  permit  them." 

Mr.  Gladstone  (Midlothian)  rose  to  conclude  the  debate  at  a 
few  minutes  before  midnight.  With  some  warmth  he  accused 
the  Opposition  of  using,  as  their  favourite  weapons,  *'bold 
assertion,  persistent  exaggeration,  constant  misconstruction, 
and  copious,  arbitrary,  and  baseless  prophecy."  As  an  example 
of  bold  assertion  he  referred  to  some  of  Mr.  Balfour's  strictures 
on  the  financial  provisions  in  the  bill.  The  same  right  hon. 
gentleman's  estimate  of  the  number  of  Protestants  in  Ireland 
was  an  instance  of  persistent  exaggeration.  His  description  of 
the  supremacy  est abh shed  by  the  bill  as  **  a  paper  supremacy  *' 
furnished  an  example  of  "  most  daring  misconstruction."  "  We 
say,"  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked,  *'  that  our  supremacy  is  to  be, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  last  ninety  years,  a 
supremacy  founded  upon  right  as  well  as  backed  up  by  power." 
Passing  on  to  his  fourth  point,  the  Prime  Minister  said  :  *'  With 
regard  to  the  arbitrary,  wilful,  copious,  baseless  prophecy  by 
hon.  members  opposite,  I  will  not  detain  the  House  with  a 
particular  illustration.  My  illustration  is  in  the  whole  stock- 
m-trade  of  the  party  opposite."  In  a  brief  allusion  to  the  land 
question,  Mr.  Gladstone  observed  that  the  Government  had 
redeemed  their  pledges  by  giving  Parliament  ample  time  to 
deal  with  this  matter.  At  so  late  an  hour  he  would  not  refer 
to  the  safeguards  for  the  minority,  or  to  foreign  opinion,  nor 
would  he  then  touch  on  the  Land  League.  **  But  when  I  do 
proceed,"  he  added,  *'  to  touch  upon  the  Land  League,  and  to 
censure  it,  I  must  in  honesty  and  honour  make  the  admission 
that  without  the  Land  League  the  Act  of  1881  would  not  at 
this  moment  have  stood  upon  the  pages  of  the  Statute-book. 
And  without  that  Act  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what,  upon 
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the  estimate  of  the  most  sanguine  gentleman  sitting  opposite, 
would  have  been  at  this  moment  the  condition  of  Ireland." 
The  issue  now  to  be  decided  was  this :  How  was  Ireland  to 
be  governed  ?  Lord  Salisbury  had  admitted  that  in  the  past 
we  had  failed  to  win  the  affections  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
his  ideal  was  twenty  years  of  firm  government,  which  was  a 
euphuism  for  coercion.  But  even  he  did  not  contemplate 
permanent  coercion,  and  the  experiment  he  had  been  enabled 
to  try  for  six  years  had  completely  failed.  "  A  new  charter  of 
policy  was  laid  down.  Twenty  years  were  demanded  for  its 
application.  The  application  of  it  was  begun  with  a  strong 
hand,  and  with  a  vast  majority  behind  the  Government,  and 
in  six  years  the  whole  fabric  was  overthrown."  The  Opposi- 
tion had  no  other  pohcy  to  propose,  and  the  only  alternative 
poUcy  was  that  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  contend  that  the  bill  had  been 
cordially  and  fuUy  accepted  by  the  Irish  members.  Mr.  Sexton 
had  said  of  it :  **  This  is  a  bill  that  will  end  the  feud  of  ages," 
and  that  was  exactly  what  they  wanted  it  to  do.  He  con- 
tinued :  **  It  is  not  given  to  us  to  see  so  far  into  futurity  as  to 
pronounce  dogmatically  what  law  will  stand  or  what  will  not 
stand,  without  further  change  or  development,  the  pressure  of 
time  and  of  vicissitude.  What  we  mean  by  this  bill  is  to  close 
and  bury  a  controversy  of  700  years.  Foul  and  polluted  as  the 
stream  of  Irish  history  has  been,  the  whole  of  this  is  now 
^washed  away  in  the  waters  of  oblivion.  We  start  anew  upon 
another  course.  Old  grudges  are  effaced,  painful  recollections 
are  effaced,  hope  has  taken  their  place,  and  we  hope  with 
reasonable  confidence."  Why  then,  he  asked,  should  the  bill 
be  rejected?  The  reason  given  was  that  the  Nationalist  re- 
presentatives were  men  who  could  not  be  trusted  and  whose 
declarations  could  not  be  accepted.  He  did  not  share  this 
feeling.  '*  I  am  aware  it  may  be  truly  said  there  was  a  time 
when  the  grievous  recollections  and  traditions  of  Ireland,  the 
dreadful  sufferings  and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  obtaining 
from  ParUament  any  consideration  for  the  capital  desires  of 
Ireland,  did  sway  some  men  off  the  precise  line  of  absolute 
wisdom,  and  led  some  of  them  to  use  from  time  to  time  ex- 
pressions which  I  for  one  have  never  thought  it  necessary  to 
treat  as  involving  moral  delinquency,  for  which  I  have  found 
ample  explanation  in  the  conditions  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  spoke,  and  which  stand  in  most  favourable 
comparison  with  the  means  which  had  been  habitually  em- 
ployed by  the  overpowering  might  of  England  and  by  the 
ascendency  party  in  Ireland."  Moreover,  no  language  of  dis- 
affection towards  this  coimtry  had  been  used  since  the  door  of 
hope  was  opened.  .  We  had  given  free  institutions  to  people  of 
our  own  race  all  over  the  world,  freely  and  without  repentance, 
and  these  institutions  had  succeeded.  To  Irishmen  alone 
did  we  refuse  the  same  privileges.     But  the  Liberal  Party  had 
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taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  would  never  relax  its  efforts 
until  the  success  that  had  crowned  every  enterprise  which  it 
had  seriously  undertaken  had  been  achieved  in  this  instance 
also. 

The  division  followed  immediately  after  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
spoken,  and  resulted  in  a  majority  for  the  second  reading  of  43, 
the  number  being  347  for  the  second  reading  and  304  against 
it.  Notwithstanding  some  threatened  defections,  the  Govern- 
ment were  thus  able  to  keep  their  normal  majority  intact.  The 
Nationalists  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  an  ovation  when  he  returned 
from  the  division  lobby,  but  to  Mr.  William  Bedmond's  cry  of 
**  Three  cheers  for  Parnell  "  there  was  no  response  but  laughter. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


The  Budget — Sir  W.  Harcourt's  Proposals  and  Mr.  Goschen's  Criticisms — 
Employers'  Liability  Bill — Registration  of  Electors'  Bill — The  Income  Tax — 
Miners*  Eight  Hours  Bill — The  Badical  Party  and  the  County  Magistracy — 
Debate  on  Egypt — House  of  Lords'  Debates  on  Evicted  Tenants'  Commission 
and  the  State  of  the  Navy — Anti-Home  Rule  Petitions  and  Resolutions — 
Speeches  of  Unionist  Leaders — Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Edinburgh — Lord 
Salisbuiy  at  Covent  Garden — Visit  of  Irish  Delegates  to  London — Anti-Home 
Rule  Demonstration  at  Albert  Hall — Strong  Feeling  against  Home  Rule  Bill 
in  the  City — Public  Burning  of  the  Bill — Mr.  Balfour  on  Unionist  Action  in 
Conmiittee — Duke  of  Argyll  on  Mr.  Gladstone — Opposition  to  the  Welsh  Sus- 
pensory Bill — Home  Rule  Demonstration  in  Hyde  Park — Lord  Salisbury's 
Visit  to  Ulster. 


The  second-reading  debate  on  the  Home  Bule  Bill  fully 
occupied  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  time  of  its  re- 
assembling after  Easter  until  the  second  reading  had  been 
carried.  Between  that  event  and  the  going  into  committee 
on  the  bill,  time  was  found  for  the  introduction  of  the  Budget, 
and  for  making  some  nominal  progress  with  one  or  two  other 
measures.  It  was  to  an  unusually  thin  House  (April  24)  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Derby)  made  his  financial  state- 
ment and  expounded  his  Budget  proposals.  He  showed  that 
the  revenue  rose  from  1886  to  1890,  but  then  began  to  descend, 
and  observed  that  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  found 
himself  on  a  descending  wave  when  he  framed  his  last  esti- 
mates. The  Budget  estimate  of  expenditure  for  the  past 
year — 90,253,000Z. — was  exceeded  in  actual  expenditure  by 
122,000Z.,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  cost  of  education  and 
the  post  ofl&ce  service.  In  addition  to  the  expenditure  out  of 
revenue,  more  than  2,000,000Z.  was  borrowed  for  defence,  for 
telephones,  and  under  the  Barracks  Act,  making  the  real  ex- 
penditure 92,431,000/.  The  cost  of  replacing  the  light  gold 
coinage  had  been  298,419Z.,  and  would  be  355,110Z.  more,  making 
a  total  of  653,530Z.  for  the  replacement  of  53,000,000Z.  in  gold. 
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The  estimate  of  revenue  for  the  past  year  was  90,453,000/.,  but 
the  amount  actually  received  was  less  by  58,000Z.  Proceeding 
to  deal  with  the  various  items,  Sir  William  Harcourt  said  that 
there  had  been  a  falling  off  in  spirits,  but  the  **  influenza  year  *' 
had  increased  the  stamp  duties  on  probate  and  succession.  The 
income-tax  yield  exceeded  the  estimate  by  70,000Z.  He  remarked 
on  the  extraordinary  strength  and  growth  of  that  tax,  and  pro- 
duced some  interesting  statistics  as  to  the  growth  per  penny  of 
tax  under  each  separate  schedule.  When  the  tax  was  first  im- 
posed by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842  it  yielded  770,000/.  per  penny, 
but  now  it  realised  2,261,000/.  for  every  penny.  The  growth  of 
the  income-tax  was  the  best  answer  to  pessimists,  and  showed 
the  great  advance  in  the  wealth,  income,  and  accumulated 
capital  of  the  nation.  He  complained  of  the  post  office  and 
telegraph  revenue  as  being  bad  in  comparison  with  the  expendi- 
ture, and  in  concluding  this  portion  of  his  review  he  showed 
that  while  last  year's  revenue  was  90,385,000/.,  the  expenditure 
was  90,375,000/.,  so  that  there  was  only  a  "  miserable  mouse  of  a 
surplus,"  amounting  to  20,000/.,  which  was  **  a  pretty  tight  fit." 
Dealing  with  debt,  he  showed  that  7,000,000/.  had  been  re- 
deemed during  the  past  year,  and  explained  an  arrangement 
under  which  »35,700,000/.  of  unfunded  debt  had  been  reduced 
to  20,700,000/.,  13,000,000/.  of  the  difference  having  been  added 
to  the  funded  debt. 

Turning  then  to  the  coming  year,  Sir  William  estimated 
the  expenditure  at  91,464,000/.,  the  excess  over  the  previous 
year  being  mainly  due  to  increased  charges  of  310,000/.  for 
education,  and  635,000/.  for  the  post  office.  But  in  addition  to 
"  this  gigantic  total,"  7,250,000/.  went  to  the  local  taxation  funds, 
and  this  increased  the  total  expenditure  to  98,500,000/.  Examin- 
ing the  growth  of  expenditure  during  the  last  seven  years  he 
explained  that  between  1887-8  and  1893-4  the  cost  of  the  naval 
and  military  services  had  increased  by  2,600,000/.,  education  by 
3,400,000/.,  grants  to  local  authorities  by  4,200,000/.,  and  other 
civil  charges  by  more  than  400,000/.,  so  that  the  normal  expen- 
diture on  these  heads  had  increased  by  10,600,000/. ;  but,  on  the 
other  side,  there  was  a  reduction  of  debt  charge,  which  left  a 
balance  of  about  7,000,000/.  The  estimate  of  revenue  for  the 
coming  year  he  fouud  difficult  to  frame,  in  the  face  of  a  falling 
revenue,  and  the  **  formidable  fact "  that  the  fall  was  largest 
in  the  latest  quarters ;  but,  taking  it  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
taxation,  he  put  it  at  89,890,000/.,  or  505,000/.  less  than  the 
exchequer  receipts  for  1892-3.  He  gave  the  various  items, 
which  produced  590,000/.  less  on  the  tax  revenue,  and  85,000/. 
more  on  the  non-tax  revenue,  and  said  that  he  allowed  for 
230,000/.  less  on  spirits,  and  30,000/.  less  on  beer,  but  he 
expected  a  slight  increase  on  tea  and  tobacco.  The  result  at 
which  he  arrived  was  that  the  expenditure  would  be  91,464,000/., 
while  the  revenue  would  only  be  89,890,000/.,  so  that  there  was 
a  deficit  of  1,574,000/.  to  make  good. 
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The  totals  producing  this  result,  with  the  exchequer  receipts 
and  issues  for  the  previous  year,  are  shown  in  the  following 
tables : — 


REVENUE. 

EXPENDmjRB. 

Estimate, 
1893-94. 

Exchequer 

Receipts, 

1892-93. 

Estimate, 
1893-94. 

Exchequer 

Issues  in 

1892-08. 

Customs 

Excise 

stamps 

Land  Tax ) 

House  Duty 

Property    and    In- 
come Tax 

£ 
19,650,000 
26,100,000 
13,600,000 

2,460,000 
13,400.000 

St 

19,715,000 
25,360,000 
13,805,000 

2,450,000 

18,470,000 

10,400,000 

2,480,000 

430,000 

220,000 
2,065,000 

Consolidated    Fund 
Charges 

Army 

Nav  V 

Civil  Services 

Customs  and  Inland 
Revenue  

Post  Office 

£ 

28,820,000 
17,803,000 
14,240,000 
18,130,000 

2,706,000 

6,791,000 

2,739,000 

735,000 

£ 

28.306,000 
17,542,000 
14,302,000 
17,780,000 

2,616,000 

6,513,000 

2,595,000 

721,000 

Post  Office 

10,600,000 

2,480,000 

430,000 

220,000 
1,950,000 

Telegraph  Service. . 

Crown  Lands 

Interest     on     Pur- 
chase   Money    of 
Suez  Canal  Shares,  i 
Sardinian     Loan,  ' 
Ac i 

Miscellaneous 

Telegraph  Service.. 
Packet  Service 

Total 

Total 

89,890,000 

90,395,000 

01,464,000 

90,375,000 

Sir  William  Harcourt  went  on  to  say  that  this  was  **  a  very 
serious  state  of  things,  for  which  the  public  mind  was  hardly 
prepared  "  ;  but  it  had  to  be  met.  He  attributed  it  to  the 
**  progressive  growth  of  expenditure,"  for  which  he  blamed  no 
particular  party  and  no  particular  Government.  He  declined 
to  recommend  any  further  borrowing,  or  encroachment  on  the 
funds  set  apart  for  the  liquidation  of  debt,  and  contended  that 
the  only  policy  worthy  of  a  solvent  and  wealthy  nation  was  to 
increase  taxation.  The  old  objection  to  the  taxing  of  capital  no 
longer  held  good.  In  regard  to  the  death  duties  there  were  two 
main  objects  to  be  aimed  at — first,  that  all  property,  whether  real 
or  personal,  should  be  brought  into  account,  and  valued  and  taxed 
upon  an  equal  footing ;  and,  secondly,  that  properties  of  large 
amounts  should  pay  at  a  higher  rate  than  those  of  less  consider- 
able value.  The  Government  would  have  been  prepared  to  lay 
before  the  committee  proposals  to  this  effect,  but  they  were  pre- 
cluded from  doing  so  by  two  reasons — the  first  being  the  question 
of  time,  and  the  second  that  the  proceeds  of  taxation  of  this  char- 
acter could  not  be  immediately  realised.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  proposed  to  put  another  penny  on  the  income-tax, 
which  was  the  only  course  he  found  open  to  him,  for  the  spirit 
duties  could  not  be  effectively  increased  in  the  face  of  a  declining 
revenue,  an  increase  on  the  tea  duty  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  an  addition  to  the  tobacco  duty  had  already  proved  a  failure. 
The  penny  added  to  the  income-tax  would  produce  during  the 
year  1,750,000Z.,  and  would  therefore  cover  the  deficit  and  leave 
a  margin  of  176,000Z.  for  contingencies — not  very  much  with  a 
falling  revenue.     One  other  change  which  he  proposed  to  maJ^e 
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was  a  small  one — it  was  to  abolish  the  tax  imposed  on  foreign 
and  colonial  certificates  for  the  transfer  of  bonds,  which  had 
proved  to  be  troublesome,  unpopular,  and  ineffective  for  revenue 
purposes,  and  to  replace  it  by  increasing  the  stamp  duty  on 
contract  notes  from  sixpence  to  a  shilling. 

As  finally  completed,  the  balance  sheet  of  the  year  1892-3 
stood  as  follows : — 


REVENUE. 

1 

EXPENDITURE. 

CnatonM 19,^fK>,000 

Consolidated  Fund  Charges 28,320,000 

Army 17.803,000 

Navy 14,240,000 

KxciM 25.100.000 

Stamps 18,600,000 

I^and  Tax \       n  laix  i^n 

Civil  Services 18,130,000 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue 2,706,000 

Post  Office 6.731,000 

HcSSeDuty::::............:::.  t   2.460,000 

Proper^  and  Income  Tax 15,150,000 

IV)ftt  Office 10,600.000 

Telesraph  Service 2,739,000 

TelMraph  Service 2.480.000 

Packet  Service 736,000 

Crown  Lands 430,000 

Interest,  Ac,  of  Purchase  Money 

of  Suez  Canal  Shares,  Sardinian 

Loan,  Ac 220,000 

MisoeUaneous 1,050,000 

Total 91,640,000 

fVUanc^  for  ContinRencief 

Total 91,464,000 

. £176.000 

A  brief  discussion  followed  Sir  William  Harcourt's  exposi- 
tion of  his  Budget  proposals,  and  the  resolutions  for  the 
renewal  of  the  tea  and  stamp  duties  were  passed,  but  the 
main  debate  was  taken  a  few  days  later  (April  27),  on  the 
resolution  for  raising  the  income-tax.  On  the  latter  occasion 
Mr.  Goschen  {St.  George's,  Hanover  Sqtmre)  made  a  spirited 
attack  on  his  successor's  proposals.  He  congratulated  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  on  the  fact  that  the  Home 
Sule  Bill  had  not  yet  passed,  because  it  was  obvious  that  if 
they  were  discussing  the  Budget  in  a  **  small  House  of  Com- 
mons, uncheered  by  the  presence  and  uncontrolled  by  the 
votes  of  the  Irish  members,"  the  doom  of  the  Ministry  might 
have  been  sealed  that  night.  He  confessed  that  he  felt  *'much 
friendly  pity  "  for  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  **  indict  a  great  disappointment  on  his  followers."  At  the 
general  election  they  were  promised  financial  reform,  reduced 
naval  and  military  expenditure,  the  tackling  of  democratic 
finance,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  new  era  generally,  but  all  these 
promises  had  ended  in  an  additional  penny  on  the  income-tax 
and  a  licence  duty  on  the  dealers  in  foreign  game.  In  all  sin- 
cerity he  condoled  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  his 
'*  baffled  ambitions  and  blighted  financial  hopes."  Sir  William 
Harcourt  had  jeered  at  his  predecessors  for  borrowing  money, 
but  he  had  been  obliged  to  borrow  himself.  He  had  made 
much  of  the  increased  cost  of  education  and  of  the  post  office, 
as  contributing  to  his  deficit,  but  he  had  not  mentioned  an  im- 
portant item  of  170,000Z.,  due  to  increased  military  expenditure. 
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Notwithstanding  all  his  influence  in  the  Cabinet  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  had  to  consent  to  high  military  and  naval 
estimates,  which  showed  that  all  the  loose  talk  indulged  in 
against  the  late  Government  for  their  expenditure  on  bloated 
armaments  was  **  absolutely  baseless."  In  reference  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  plea  that  there  was  "  no  time  "  to  deal  with 
the  death  duties,  Mr.  Goschen  observed  that  the  lack  of  time 
was  caused  by  the  waste  of  it  on  Home  Rule  and  on  bills  that 
could  never  pass.  The  Government  preferred  **  destruction  of 
the  constitution  to  financial  reform."  He  greatly  amused  the 
House  by  remarking  that  Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  order  to 
meet  his  deficit,  had  **  adopted  the  latest  modern  automatic 
invention,'*  and  had  made  up  the  money  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  **  putting  a  penny  in  the  slot."  Sir  William  had  said  that 
the  addition  to  the  income-tax  was  only  to  be  made  for  one 
year.  But  where  would  he  be  when  the  year  was  up  ?  Most 
probably  **  addressing  his  constituents  after  a  dissolution  on 
the  third  edition  of  the  Home  Eule  Bill." 

Sir  John  Lubbock  (London  University)  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  income-tax  should  remain  at  its 
present  amount — sixpence — because,  under  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  all  income-tax  in  the  future  was  to  be  devoted  to  purely 
Irish  purposes,  and  it  was  therefore  inexpedient  to  provide  for 
imperial  charges  by  taxation  to  which  Ireland  was  to  contribute 
nothing.  But  Sir  William  Harcourt  declined  to  import  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  into  the  Budget,  with  which  he  declared  it 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  In  the  course  of  the  subsequent 
discussion,  Mr.  Chaplin  {Sleaford,  Lincolnshire)  and  other 
members  complained  of  the  absence  of  any  relief  to  agriculture. 
Mr.  Gladstone  (Midlothian)  answered  that  the  Government 
could  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  agricultural  question  in  a 
slight  and  imperfect  manner,  and  eventually  the  amendment  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  remaining  Budget  resolutions  were  passed. 

Almost  the  only  bill,  ultimately  passed,  which  made  any 
progress  in  the  sittings  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  was 
the  Railway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour)  Bill.  The  second- 
reading  debate  on  the  Employers*  Liability  Bill  was  suspended 
from  the  last  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons  before  Easter 
for  several  weeks.  On  its  being  resumed  (April  25)  the  dis- 
cussion of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  amendment  was  proceeded  with, 
and  the  necessity  for  providing  some  means  of  compensation 
for  all  kinds  of  accidents  was  urged  by  several  members.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  {Birmingham,  W.)  said  that  his  amendment  was 
not  intended  to  be  hostile  to  the  bill.  He  had  only  put  it 
down,  indeed,  in  order  to  raise  a  discussion  on  an  alternative 
method  of  obtaining  the  object  which  they  all  had  in  view. 
Mr.  Burt  {Morpeth)  said  that  the  Government  would  adhere  to 
the  clause  prohibiting  contracting  out  of  the  Act,  but  he  hoped 
some  arrangement  might  be  made  whereby  the  valuable  assist- 
ance rendered  by  insurance  societies  would  be  retained.     Mr. 
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Matthews  (Birmingham,  E.)  observed  that  the  Home  Secretary 
had  swallowed  the  two  favourite  nostrums  of  the  trade  unions 
— the  abolition  of  the  doctrine  of  common  employment  and  the 
prohibition  of  contracting  out  of  the  Act.  The  Government 
were  taking  a  very  great  responsibility  in  destroying  the 
voluntaiy  associations  which  had  so  effectually  provided  for  all 
descriptions  of  accidents  in  several  great  industries.  The 
amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  bill  read  a  second  time. 
A  discussion  arose,  however,  on  the  question  whether  the  bill 
should  be  referred,  as  the  Government  proposed,  to  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Law,  or,  as  was  urged  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  others,  to  a  select  committee. 
Eventually  (May  5)  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee, by  whom  it  was  afterwards  reported,  with  amendments 
(June  22),  but  the  report  was  not  considered  until  the  autumn 
sittings. 

Another  second-reading  debate  begun  before  Easter  and  con- 
cluded afterwards  was  that  upon  the  Eegistration  of  Electors* 
Bill.  The  bill  was  read  a  second  time  (April  26)  after  a 
discussion  in  which  the  qualifying  period  of  three  months  was 
declared  to  be  too  short,  and  in  which  exception  was  taken  to 
the  increased  cost  of  registration  that  would  be  occasioned. 
No  further  progress  was  made  with  the  bill  during  the  session. 
Both  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Customs  and  Inland  Eevenue 
Bill  (May  2),  and  when  the  bill  was  in  committee  (May  4), 
attempts  were  unsuccessfully  made  to  modify  the  income-tax. 
In  committee.  Dr.  Clark  (Caithness-shire)  moved  to  reduce  the 
tax  from  Id.  to  4d.  on  incomes  under  500/.  a  year,  and  Mr. 
Bartley  (Islington,  N.)  proposed  to  extend  the  abatement  of 
120Z.  to  incomes  amounting  to  500Z.  Both  amendments  were 
negatived  by  considerable  majorities,  and  the  bill  passed 
unaltered,  except  by  the  striking  out  of  the  clause  rendering 
illegal  the  attaching  a  receipt  to  a  cheque  without  a  receipt 
stamp.  The  Miners'  Eight  Hours  Bill  passed  a  second  reading 
(May  3),  but  was  then  carried  no  further.  In  moving  the 
second  reading  Mr.  S.  Woods  (Ince,  Lancashire)  explained  that 
it  was  sought  to  limit  work  in  mines  to  eight  hours  a  day  from 
bank  to  bank,  or  in  other  words  during  the  time  the  miner  was 
actually  in  the  pit.  Mr.  Gladstone  (Midlothian)  supported  the 
second  reading,  but  in  a  carefully  balanced  speech,  from  which 
it  was  apparent  that  he  would  prefer  an  optional  to  a  com- 
pulsory measure,  and  that  he  objected  to  apply  the  principle  of 
coercion  to  any  large  minority  of  miners  who  might  be  averse 
to  it.  Lord  R.  Churchill  (Paddington,  S.),  on  the  other  hand, 
warmly  supported  the  bill.  An  amendment  for  the  rejection 
of  the  bill  was  negatived  by  279  votes  to  201. 

The  growing  practice  of  inviting  the  House  of  Commons  to 
express  its  views  upon  a  subject  by  resolution  was  seen  in 
several  examples  at  this  period.  Resolutions  were  moved  in 
favour  of  an  imperial  penny  postage  (April  28),  in  reference  to 
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the  county  magistracy  (May  5),  and  against  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion (May  12).  The  second  only  of  these  resolutions  was 
adopted,  and  this,  which  was  moved  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  (Forest 
of  Deafly  Gloticester),  was  in  the  following  terms :  **  That  it  is 
expedient  that  the  appointment  of  county  magistrates  should 
no  longer  be  made  by  the  Lord-Chancellors  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  for  the*  time  being,  only  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Lords-Lieutenant.'*  The  resolution  was  the  outcome  of 
Lord  Herschell's  observations  to  a  deputation  of  Liberal  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  whom  he  received  at  the  end  of 
March.  The  deputation  urged  him  to  dispense  with  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Lords-Lieutenant  in  appointments  to  the  county 
bench,  and  he  dechned  to  make  so  serious  a  departure  from  the 
established  practice.  The  deputation  then  asked  whether,  if 
the  request  were  supported  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Lord-Chancellor  would  act  upon  it,  and  he  re- 
plied that  he  should  in  that  case  consider  himself  bound  by  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Hence  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
motion,  to  which  Mr.  Asquith  (Fifey  E.)  assented  on  the  part' 
of  the  Government.  Mr.  Balfour  (Manchester^  E,)  protested 
that  if  the  resolution  were  adopted  these  appointments  would 
always  in  future  be  made  on  political  grounds.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  adopted  by  295  votes  to  240.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  had  fewer  scruples  in  the  matter  of  magis- 
terial appointments  than  were  felt  by  the  Lord-Chancellor,  and 
his  action  in  appointing  magistrates  to  the  Lancashire  bench 
without  reference  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  was  discussed  on  a 
motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House  (April  25). 

The  only  other  business  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  this 
time  to  which  reference  should  be  made  now,  was  a  motion  in 
supply  (May  1)  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  (Forest  of  Dean,  Gloitcester), 
affirming  that  the  time  had  come  **  when  eflPect  should  be  given 
to  the  declaration  of  successive  Administrations  as  to  the 
government  of  Egypt.'*  Mr.  Gladstone  (Midlothian)  replied 
that  the  occupation  of  Egypt,  viewed  in  reference  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  country,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  burden  and  a 
difficulty,  and,  in  given  circumstances,  a  risk.  The  permanence 
of  that  occupation  would  not  be  agreeable  to  our  traditional 
policy,  nor  consistent  with  good  faith  towards  the  suzerain 
Power,  nor  in  accordance  with  the  declarations  we  had  made 
to  Europe.  Nor  would  he  contend  that  the  enormous  benefits 
which  the  occupation  had  conferred  upon  Egypt  would  warrant 
our  setting  aside  the  pledges  we  had  given.  But  the  events  of 
January  last  made  it  the  exclusive  duty  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  consider  the  means  of  maintaining,  not  only  from 
infraction,  but  from  risk  and  suspicion,  the  security  of  the 
peace  of  Egypt.  The  motion  was  negatived  after  a  discussion, 
in  which  Radical  members  urged  a  speedy  evacuation,  while 
other  members  pointed  out  that  such  a  course  would  be  calami- 
tous to  Egjrpt. 
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While  the  House  of  Commons  was  busy  to  no  purpose,  the 
House  of  Lords  was  left  with  practically  nothing  to  do.  Such 
labours  as  it  undertook  were  for  the  most  part  rendered  finiit- 
less  by  the  inability  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  effect  to 
them.  Thus  the  Church  Patronage  Bill,  which  passed  its  third 
reading  at  this  time  in  the  Upper  House  (May  2),  and  the 
Elementary  Education  (Eeligious  Instruction)  Bill,  which  made 
some  progress  now,  and  ultimately  passed  this  House,  were 
both  lost  because  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  proceed  with 
.  them.  A  debate  of  some  importance  was  raised  by  Lord 
Camperdown  (April  28),  upon  the  Evicted  Tenants'  Com- 
mission. Lord  Camperdown  adversely  criticised  the  object, 
composition,  and  proceedings  of  the  commission ;  and  asked 
whether  the  Government  intended  to  introduce  a  bill  for  giving 
effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  commissioners.  After 
Lord  Selbome  had  said  that  he  could  find  no  parallel  to  the 
unconstitutional  action  of  the  Government  in  appointing  such 
a  commission  since  the  reign  of  James  IL,  Lord  Acton  stated 
that  the  Government  did  not  propose  to  bring  in  a  bill  framed 
on  the  lines  of  the  commissioners'  report.  The  debate  was 
continued  at  another  sitting  (May  1),  when  Lord  Londonderry 
complained  of  the  reticence  of  the  Government  on  the  subject. 
Lord  Spencer  maintained  that,  in  endeavouring  to  find  a  means 
of  arranging  outstanding  disputes,  the  Government  had  simply 
followed  the  precedent  set  by  their  predecessors  in  the  Act  of 
1891.  Lord  Salisbury  declared  that  the  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  a  quarrel  between  two  private  individuals 
on  a  matter  which  had  no  public  bearing  whatever. 

A  naval  debate  which  anticipated  a  subsequent  public  move- 
ment occurred  on  a  resolution  moved  by  Lord  Hood  of  Avalon 
(May  6).  The  resolution  was  to  the  effect  that,  in  view  of  the 
rapidly  approaching  completion  of  the  vessels  building  under 
the  Naval  Defence  Act,  and  of  the  fact  that,  since  the  passing 
of  that  Act,  foreign  Powers  had  largely  increased  their  navies, 
a  farther  progressive  scheme  extending  over  a  term  of  years 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  strengthening  the  British  navy.  Lord 
Spencer  admitted  that  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase 
of  naval  construction  in  both  France  and  Eussia,  but  he  said 
that  that  fact  had  been  taken  into  account  by  the  present 
Admiralty  in  fixing  the  standard  of  the  navy.  On  coming  into 
office  they  had  been  content  to  continue  the  work  begun  by 
their  predecessors,  and  they  would  hereafter  have  to  consider 
whether  any  larger  programme  might  be  necessary.  He  could 
not  allow  that  it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  new  Naval  Defence 
Act.  Lord  Salisbury  urged  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
Admiralty  up  to  its  work,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  Lord 
Spencer  would  not  be  deterred  by  any  absurd  scruples  from 
following  the  precedent  of  the  Naval  Defence  Act.  The  motion 
was  then  withdrawn. 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Eule  BiU 
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was  accompanied  outside  Parliament  by  a  remarkable  move- 
ment antagonistic  to  the  bill.  The  expressions  of  adverse 
opinion  were  especially  marked  in  Scotland,  where  the  Presby- 
teries of  the  EstabUshed  Church  and  the  Free  Church,  and  the 
United  Presbyterians,  all  adopted  petitions  or  resolutions 
against  the  bill.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  also  denounced  the  bill.  A  meeting  of  Congre- 
gationalists,  Wesleyans,  and  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
at  Hull,  declared  by  resolution  that  the  bill  would  **  of  necessity 
be  extremely  injurious  to  the  moral  and  material  prosperity  "  of 
Ireland.  There  were  no  similar  manifestations  of  favourable 
opinion  in  any  quarter ;  and  while  the  extra  Parliamentary 
speeches  of  public  men  against  the  bill  were  nmnerous,  no 
prominent  Gladstonian  ventured  to  say  a  word  in  its  favour 
outside  Parliament. 

In  the  week  following  Easter  week  three  leaders  of  the 
Opposition — the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
Mr.  Goschen — continued  their  vigorous  eflPorts  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  country  to  the  question  which  for  the  time 
being  overshadowed  every  other.  Mr.  Goschen,  at  Manchester 
(April  12),  declared  that  there  were  two  Irelands,  and  he  was 
not  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  nationahsm  of  Protestant  Ulster 
on  the  shrine  of  the  nationalism  of  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
They  were  asked  to  confide  in  the  justice  and  moderation  of 
the  Irish  people,  but  their  standard  of  moderation  would  not 
commend  itself  to  British  approval.  The  Government  were  ex- 
tremely courageous  in  exposing  other  people's  property,  and  in 
imperilling  the  interests  in  which  they  themselves  had  no  con- 
cern. But  all  classes  beUeved  that  the  prosperity  of  Ireland 
must  and  would  suffer  by  the  bill.  Moreover,  under  Home 
Bule,  there  was  the  danger  that  the  Imperial  Parliament 
would  be  rendered  unequal  to  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 
The  pioneers  of  disruption  were  already  busy  elsewhere  at  their 
sapping  work.  In  India  they  were  raising  diflSculties  among 
the  natives.  The  empire  could  not  exist  as  it  had  existed  in 
the  past  if  the  unity  of  Parliament,  the  power  of  the  Executive, 
and  the  responsibihty  which  now  rested  on  both,  were  dis- 
persed. 

Speaking  the  same  evening  at  Birmingham,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain described  the  Home  Eule  Bill  as  **  a  bill  to  substitute 
anarchy  in  Ireland  for  peace  and  order,  and  to  alter  in  material 
ways  the  Government  of  England."  **  It  was  forged,"  he  said, 
"in  the  lower  regions,  and  sprung  upon  the  country.**  Mr. 
Gladstone's  **  patent  plan  **  had  been  concealed  so  long  because 
it  was  **  so  extravagant,  so  inconsistent,  so  unworkable,  so 
crazy  that  it  would  not  bear  the  light."  The  reason  why  it 
had  been  kept  in  the  background  was  also  known.  Mr.  Dillon 
had  said  not  long  ago — in  one  of  those  candid  speeches  which 
Irish  members  were  accustomed  to  make  in  Ireland,  and  abso- 
lutely to  deny  when  confronted  with  them  in  the  House  of 
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Commons — **  had  we  yielded  to  all  this  clamour,  and  been  silly 
and  wicked  enough  to  make  this  foolish  and  ridiculous  demand 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone'* — that  was,  to  ask  him  what  his  bill  was 
going  to  be — ''before  the  election  took  place,  the  verdict  of 
England  would  probably  be  given  not  for  Home  Eule  but 
against  it."  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  on  to  say  that  the  bill 
surrendered  to  the  enemies  of  the  country  more  than  would 
have  been  given  up  even  if  we  had  been  defeated  in  a  great 
war  and  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  No  one  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  bill.  The  Nationalists  would  not  accept  it  as  a  final 
settlement.  They  would  accept  it  in  the  language  of  the 
circular  of  the  Clan-ha-Gael,  the  murder  society  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  because  it  would  give  them  the  plant  of  an 
armed  revolution,  and  because  they  would  be  able  to  use  it 
in  order  to  extort  further  concessions.  And  when  all  these 
sacrifices  had  been  made,  when  Ulster  had  been  betrayed, 
and  Great  Britain  weakened,  when  the  nation  had  been  humi- 
liated and  dishonoured  and  heavily  fined,  even  then  the  Irish 
question  would  not  have  been  disposed  of.  New  Irish  ques- 
tions would  continually  crop  up,  and  new  chapters  of  this 
eternal  controversy  would  be  opened.  The  Irish  members 
themselves  admitted  that  this  bill  would  land  them  in  bank- 
ruptcy. It  was  certain  that  the  Irish  people,  unless  they 
drank  a  great  deal  more  whisky  than  was  good  for  them,  would 
not  be  able  to  pay  their  debts.  The  effect  would  be  that  they 
would  have  to  raise  fresh  taxation,  they  would  frighten  the 
propertied  classes  out  of  Ireland,  and  capital  would  leave  the 
country.  When  capital  went  employment  would  cease,  and 
then  there  would  be  a  larger  immigration  of  Irish  labour  into 
this  country  to  increase  competition,  to  lower  wages,  and 
lessen  the  chance  of  employment.  The  bill  would  weaken  our 
influence  and  our  credit  and  lessen  our  material  resources. 

Unwearying  in  his  personal  efforts  to  defeat  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Irish  poUcy,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  gave  his  valuable  aid  to 
the  Unionist  movement  in  Scotland.  At  a  great  public  meet- 
ing in  Edinburgh  (April  14)  he  traced  the  various  developments 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  pohcy,  and  argued  from  them  that  he 
was  an  unsafe  guide  in  Irish  politics.  He  was  e&pecially  un- 
trustworthy upon  the  question  of  Home  Eule,  for,  though  he 
had  himself  declared  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  any  political 
party  dependent  on  the  Irish  vote  to  deal  with  the  subject  of 
local  government  for  Ireland,  he  had  obtained  his  majority  by 
that  vote,  and  relied  exclusively  upon  it  for  the  carrying  of  his 
bill.  The  statesman  who  was  proposing  this  new,  unprece- 
dented, and  revolutionary  change  in  the  constitution  was  not 
what  his  followers  believed  him  to  be,  a  victorious  chief.  He 
was  a  defeated  and  discredited  statesman.  If  he  was  victorious 
now,  it  was  only  because  he  had  not  hesitated  to  place  himself 
under  the  banner  of  the  man  whom  he  denounced,  and  whom 
he  undertook  to  combat  by  all  the  resources  of  civilisation,  and 
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because  he  had  not  hesitated  not  only  to  place  himself,  but  to 
lead  his  followers  to  march  with  the  array  of  the  man  whom  he 
had  undertaken  to  oppose  and  to  defeat. 

Addressing  a  Unionist  demonstration  on  the  followiiig  day 
(April  15)  at  Dalkeith,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  remarked  on 
the  logically  strong  position  of  the  minority  in  Ireland.  The 
people  of  Ulster  had  resolved  not  to  submit  to  the  form  of 
government  which  it  was  proposed  to  thrust  upon  theip,  and 
it  was  a  serious  mistake  to  treat  the  opposition  of  Ulster  as 
mere  bluster.  The  loyalist  minority  had  a  right,  if  they 
thought  fit,  to  resist  the  imposition  of  a  government  put  upon. 
them  by  force,  and,  though  the  measure  were  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  doubtful  whether  it  could  ever  be  put  into 
practical  operation. 

Lord  Salisbury  made  a  very  eflPective  criticism  on  the 
Home  Eule  Bill  in  a  Primrose  League  speech  at  Covent 
Garden  (April  19).  He  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been 
looking  about  for  a  brick  to  make  up  the  fantastic  pile  he  was 
bent  upon  finishing,  and  had  knocked  out  the  keystone  from 
the  arch  of  the  British  Constitution.  Referring  to  the  position 
still  to  be  occupied  by  Irish  members  in  the  Imperial  ParUa- 
ment,  he  said  that  these  men  would  be  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons without  any  responsibility  whatever.  No  vote  that  they 
could  give  would  directly  affect  the  Irish  constituencies,  and 
the  Insh  member  would  be  absolutely  free.  He  would  sell 
that  freedom  not  for  his  own  personal  advantage,  but  for  that 
of  the  community  to  which  he  belonged.  That  was  not  finality. 
No  country  in  the  world  could  go  on  under  a  system  of  that 
kind.  It  meant  revision  at  an  early  date,  and  revision  in  a 
state  of  things  in  which  the  Irish  would  be  absolute,  and  might 
demand  almost  any  terms  they  pleased.  Irish  questions  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  not  be  got  rid  of,  but  would  be 
multiplied  infinitely. 

For  the  purpose  of  emphasising  the  determination  of  the 
loyalist  minority  in  Ireland  not  to  submit  to  Home  Rule, 
some  1,200  delegates  from  Irish  loyal  societies,  accompanied  by 
about  800  ** volunteer"  Irish  Unionists,  came  to  England  to 
take  part  in  'Unionist  demonstrations  while  the  debate  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  was  proceeding.  A  deputation  from 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland — 
part  of  this  large  contingent — had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Balfour,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Sir  Henry  James  (April  18), 
to  explain  to  them  the  position  of  the  Irish  Presbyterians  in 
regard  to  the  question.  Professor  Pettigrew,  a  member  of  the 
deputation,  stated  that  out  of  the  621  ministers  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church,  about  twenty  had  always  been  Conserva- 
tives, and  the  remaining  600  had  been  earnest  Liberals  and 
warm  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone  down  to  1886.  Not  one  of 
them  would  now  follow  him,  and  590  were  distinctly  ranked  as 
Liberal  Unionists.     In  his  reply  to  these  and  other  observa- 
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tions,  Mr.  Balfour  claimed  a  special  interest  in  the  cause 
of  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  ''  as  I  am  myself  a  Scotchman 
by  birth,  residence,  and  training ;  have  lived  with  Presby- 
terians all  my  life ;  and  have  worshipped  all  my  life  in  a 
Presbyterian  church."  He  was  convinced,  he  said,  that  there 
were  many  Nonconformists  throughout  the  country  whose 
consciences  were  at  that  moment  uneasy  about  Mr.  Gladstone's 
proposals. 

A  great  demonstration  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  attended 
by  the  Irish  delegates,  and  by  about  9,000  other  persons,  was 
held  in  the  Albert  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn  (April  22).  In  the  course  of  his  speech  in  opening 
the  proceedings,  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  eloquently  characterised 
the  bill  as  follows  :  **  By  one  Ireland,  the  Ireland  of  industry 
and  progress,  it  is  received  with  abhorrence.  By  the  other 
Ireland,  that  owns  the  sway  of  the  ecclesiastic  and  the  agitator, 
it  is  received  with  little  more  than  apathy^  It  pronounces  on 
Ireland  a  sentence  of  perpetual  poverty,  that  poverty  only 
relieved  by  -the  amount  of  taxation  received  for  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. It  proclaims  a  truceless  war.  A  war  of  races,  a  war  of 
classes,  a  war  of  creeds.  It  is  an  unexampled  confession  of 
imperial  impotence  that  will  shake  to  its  foundation  the  great 
fabric  of  your  empire.  It  ruins  trade — it  stops  commercial 
enterprise-^it  makes  over  to  their  declared  enemies  that 
splendid  officialate — the  constabulary  force — whose  services  in 
Ireland  have  been  attended  with  the  best  results,  and  whose 
crime  is  to  have  upheld  peace  and  order.  It  destroys  the  pro- 
spects of  a  most  valuable  body  of  civil  servants — men  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their  country,  and 
who  are  to  be  treated  as  members  of  a  foreign  legion,  and  to  be 
disbanded  wdth  but  scanty  regard  for  their  future  existence. 
It  is  a  bill  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  bad  men  and  the  servi- 
tude of  good  men  ;  it  satisfies  no  real  want ;  it  gratifies  no 
sincere  aspiration.  It  creates  distrust  in  the  hitherto  accepted 
belief  of  the  power  of  the  British  nation  to  govern,  and  to  re- 
gard as  true  citizens  those  men  who  have  for  generations  past 
supported  the  throne,  the  crown,  and  the  constitution.**  The 
noble  duke  then  went  on  to  express  in  equally  eloquent  terms 
the  fixed  determination  of  the  loyalists  in  Ireland  in  regard  to 
the  bill.  **  Whatever  our  destiny  may  be,"  he  said,  **  we  are 
here  in  the  capital  of  this  empire  to  announce  our  unalterable 
determination  to  remain  free  citizens  of  that  empire,  and  that 
we  will  acknowledge  no  intermediate  authority.  We  have 
bought  our  citizenship  by  great  services  and  great  sacrifices  in 
the  past,  and  there  is  no  sacrifice  we  will  not  gladly  make  to 
possess  it  in  the  future,  and  to  hand  it  down  to  our  children. 
That  is  our  determination,  and  against  that  determination  there 
is  no  political  power  that  can  ultimately  prevail.'*  Resolutions 
against  the  bill  were  moved  and  supported  by  the  Bishop  of 
Derry,  the  Earl  of  Fingall  (speaking  as  a  Roman  CathoUc),  and 
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the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Irish  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Banquets  and  festive  receptions  were  held  in  honour  of  the 
delegates.  The  Liberal  Union  Club  entertained  some  of  their 
number  at  dinner  (April  22).  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  v^ho 
presided,  assured  them  that  '*  whatever  might  be  the  temporary 
result  of  a  gerrymandered  election,  at  which  a  false  issue  was 
put  forward  to  obscure  the  real  issue,"  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  were  not  indiflPerent  to  the  appeals  made 
to  them  from  Ireland.  He  believed  that  in  the  end  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  30,000,000  on  this  side  of  the 
channel  would  prevail  over  the  will  of  the  Nationalist  majority 
on  the  other  side,  '*  although  it  might  be  reinforced  by  the 
temporary  alliance  of*  every  fanatic  and  crotchet-monger  who 
had  his  own  proposals  to  advocate."  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
presided  at  a  dinner  on  the  same  evening  at  the  Constitutional 
Club,  at  which  another  section  of  the  delegates  were  entertained. 
In  a  thoroughly  characteristic  speech  Lord  Randolph  said  that 
Ministers  were  pretending  to  be  constructing  a  constitution  for 
Ireland,  but  "behaved  themselves  like  little  children  making 
sand-castles  on  the  sea-shore — like  gutter-boys  who  made  mud- 
pies  in  the  streets."  According  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  said, 
Ireland  would  be  so  strong  in  itself,  and  so  peaceable,  that  it 
would  rec[uire  no  armed  force  such  as  inferior  nations  had  to 
put  up  with.  More  than  that,  it  would  be  able  to  exist  without 
any  trade.  Money  would  be  an  abominable  degradation,  in- 
solvency would  be  the  nearest  approach  to  paradise,  and  the 
possession  of  other  people's  land,  which  they  hoped  to  obtain, 
would  give  to  the  people  of  Ireland  all  and  more  than  the 
present  or  any  dream  of  future  bliss  could  offer. 

The  delegates  were  also  entertained  by  Lord  Sahsbury  at  a 
garden-party  at  Hatfield  (April  24),  at  which  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Goschen 
were  present.  There  were  no  set  speeches,  but  Lord  Salisbury 
and  the  other  Unionist  leaders  each  addressed  a  few  observations 
to  the  guests  fi'oln  Ireland.  Mr.  Chamberlain  remarked  on  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  concluding  speech  in  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  made  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  case  of  Ulster,  or  to  the  objections  of  the  loyal 
population  of  Ireland.  This,  he  declared,  was  an  advance  on 
which  the  Prime  Minister  was  to  be  congratulated,  because 
silence  was  better  than  insult.  When  the  Government  did 
take  any  notice  of  the  opposition  of  Ulster,  their  attitude  was 
that  of  the  Scotch  minister  who  was  expounding  a  difficult  text 
with  small  success,  and  who  at  last  paused  and  said :  **  My 
brethren,  this  is  a  very  knotty  point.  Let  us  look  it  straight 
in  the  face,  and  pass  on."  It  was  still  possible  that  once  more 
in  her  history  Ulster  might  be  called  upon  to  save  Ireland  for 
the  British  Crown  and  the  British  nation. 

The  intensity  of  the  feeling  against  Home  Rule  was  shown 
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by  a  remarkable  demonstration  in  the  city  of  London  (May  3). 
Preparatory  to  the  holding  of  a  meeting  at  the  Guildhall, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  **  to  consider  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,"  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  assem- 
bled in  three  detachments  and  marched  to  the  square  in  front 
of  the  Guildhall.  Arrived  there,  they  publicly  burnt  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  to  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem.  The  scene 
inside  the  Guildhall  was  one  of  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  was  to  be  the  principal  speaker,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  were  received  with  shouts  of  welcome,  only 
matched  in  their  vigour  by  the  hooting  visited  upon  the  name 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  the  course  of  his  very  spirited  speech 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  the  men  who  had  promoted  Home 
Rule  had  made  promises  and  had  created  expectations,  and 
if  a  hundredth  part  of  them  were  to  be  satisfied  Ireland  would 
require  a  bottomless  purse,  yet  all  Ireland  would  have  would 
be  a  purse  with  a  hole  in'  the  bottom  of  it.  The  finance,  the 
Budget,  and  the  power  of  this  country  over  her  own  taxation 
would,  under  this  monstrous  and  insane  bill,  be  absolutely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Irish  Government.  It  was  proposed,  in  fact, 
to  cram  a  magazine  with  combustible  material,  to  spread 
powder  along  the  ground,  and  then  to  trust  for  the  continued 
existence  of  this  great  empire  to  the  hope  and  faith  that  in 
future  no  Irish  agitator  would  ever  be  found  willing  to  provoke 
an  explosion. 

In  an  important  speech  at  a  Primrose  League  celebration 
in  the  Metropolitan  Music  Hall  (May  6),  Mr.  Balfour  described 
the  course  which  he  thought  the  Opposition  ought  to  adopt  in 
committee  upon  the  bill.  He  said  it  had  been  urged  that  any 
attempt  by  the  Opposition  to  amend  the  bill  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  acceptance  of  its  main  principle.  But  he  could  not 
take  that  view,  and  to  act  upon  it  would  simply  be  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  He  held  that  **the  full  educa- 
tion of  public  opinion  can  only  be  carried  out  by  discussing  in 
detail  one  absurdity  after  another  as  they  arise,  and  showing 
how  absolutely  impossible  it  is  to  frame  any  bill  on  any  lines 
which  shall  at  once  give  Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  and  maintain 
the  very  elements  and  foundation  of  the  British  constitution." 
Mr.  Balfour  went  on  to  say  :  *'  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  that 
the  Unionist  Party  could  contrive  so  to  alter  the  bill  as  to 
make  it  tolerable.  I  not  only  have  no  such  hope,  but  I  am 
certain  that  such  a  task  is  impossible.  I  am  certain  that  until 
you  have  torn  every  clause  to  tatters — until  you  have  excluded 
every  operative  proposal  in  it — you  cannot  make  it  anything 
which  we  should  under  any  circumstances  be  content  to  accept. 
But,  though  that  is  true,  it  is  our  duty,  at  all  events  as  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  vote  for  everything  which  would 
improve  the  bill,  and  above  all  to  vote  for  everything  which 
would  destroy  the  bill.  And  that  is  the  course  that  I  individu- 
ally, as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  mean  to  pursue. 

l2 
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I  know  and  I  admit  that  if  we  cannot  destroy  it  no  improve- 
ments that  we  can  introduce  into  it  will  make  it  tolerable.  I 
know  that  if  we  amended  it,  if  we  had  a  free  hand  in  amending 
it,  we  should  only  be  applying  a  feeble  palliative  to  the  disease 
which,  if  it  were  once  introduced  into  the  constitution,  would 
inevitably  kill  that  constitution.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  apply 
palliatives,  even  if  we  know  that  they  be  only  palliatives,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  I  shall  give  my  support  to  every  amendment 
which  is  proposed  which  shall  mitigate,  in  however  feeble  and 
unsatisfactory  a  manner,  the  proposal  which  the  Government 
desire  to  pass  through  the  House." 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  was  one  of  the  most  prominent,  as  well, 
of  course,  as  one  of  the  ablest,  opponents  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Irish  policy  who  joined  in  the  campaign  of  the  platform  against 
it.  Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Women's  Liberal 
Unionist  Association  (May  11),  he  said  that  **it  was  a  serious 
matter  for  the  affairs  of  this  country  to  be  managed  by  a  man 
who  talked  such  transcendental  nonsense  as  did  Mr.  Gladstone.*' 
**  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sincere,"  he  admitted,  **  fanatically  sincere. 
They  might  just  as  well  talk  with  a  dervish  on  the  Nile.  But 
all  his  followers  were  not  sincere.*'  He  felt  and  recognised  the 
strength  of  party  allegiance,  but  that  allegiance  to  a  leader 
ought  never,  he  maintained,  to  induce  a  man  to  sacrifice 
principles,  to  tamper  with  the  constitution,  and  to  interfere 
with  the  fundamental  rights  on  which  the  lives,  liberties,  and 
properties  of  their  fellow-subjects  depended. 

But  Home  Eule  was  not  the  only  subject  on  which  feelings 
of  strong  antagonism  w^ere  entertained  towards  the  Govern- 
ment. A  crowded  meeting  assembled  in  the  Albert  Hall 
(May  16)  to  protest  against  the  Welsh  Suspensory  Bill.  Many 
distinguished  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  were  present,  and  the 
great  hall  was  full  to  the  roof.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  presided,  said  he  would  rather  live  as  nonconforming  to  a 
Nonconformist  establishment  than  live  under  no  establishment 
at  all.  He  assured  Wales  of  the  absolute  unanimity  of  the 
Church  in  defence  of  the  establishment  in  Wales  as  in  England, 
and  concluded  a  remarkable  address  with  a  prophecy  of  victory. 
Lord  Selborne  discussed  the  legal  aspects  of  the  question, 
while  the  Duke  of  Argyll  showed  that  there  was  no  parallel 
between  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Church  in  Wales.  The 
Bishop  of  Durham  urged  the  doctrine  of  corporate  national 
personality ;  the  Bishop  of  London  contended  that  the  robbery 
of  the  Church  meant  chiefly  the  robbery  of  the  poor ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Jebb  insisted  that  the  Church  had  shown  itself  to  be 
tractable,  and  that  it  had  adapted  itself  more  and  more  with 
every  generation  to  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  people. 

Unionist  speeches  were  almost  as  numerous  on  the  eve  of 
Whitsuntide  as  during  the  Easter  recess.  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  addressed  great 
meetings  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Beading  on  the  last 
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Parliamentary  half-holiday  before  the  Whitsuntide  adjourn- 
ment (May  17).  Mr.  Balfour  ascribed  the  silence  of  Gladstoni- 
ans  upon  the  platform  to  a  genuine  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
Gladstcnian  wirepullers  as  to  what  their  followers  might  say. 
Gladstonian  members  were  prepared  to  vote  for  anything  Mr. 
Gladstone  might  propose,  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  real  intention 
still  remained  conceale^.  **  I  ask  you  to  consider,"  Mr.  Balfour 
said,  **  the  embarrassment  of  the  present  Government,  if  they 
had  held  meetings  all  round  the  country  for  the  defence  of  their 
bill,  and  one  Gladstonian  member  after  another  had  got  up  to 
defend  financial  clauses  on  which,  it  turns  out,  the  Govern- 
ment have  not  made  up  their  mind,  and  clauses  about  the  re- 
tention of  the  Irish  members,  upon  which  they  have  made  up 
their  mind,  I  believe,  in  a  sense  absolutely  contrary  to  the  bill 
which  they  have  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.'*  After  dis- 
cussing various  aspects  of  the  bill,  and  more  particularly  those 
which  made  it  inimical  to  imperial  and  English  interests,  Mr. 
Balfour  concluded  his  speech  with  the  following  powerful  per- 
oration :  **  I  cannot  promise  you  who  have  followed  the 
Unionist  cause  any  immediate  solution  of  the  Irish  question. 
I  do  not  hold  out  any  illusory  hopes  of  any  Parliamentary 
peace  with  regard  to  Ireland.  I  do  not  think,  I  never  have 
thought,  and  1  never  have  said,  that  the  final  rejection  of  the 
Home  Kule  Bill  would  mean  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  con- 
troversy. Time,  firmness,  justice,  and  generosity — these,  and 
these  alone,  may  be  trusted  in  the  course  of  years  to  heal  the 
deep  wounds  which  have  been  inflicted — I  will  not  say  by 
England  upon  Ireland — but  by  circumstances  upon  the  popula- 
tion of  that  country.  But,  though  I  do  not  promise  you  peace 
or  rest  from  the  Irish  question,  should  you  succeed  in  main- 
taining the  Unionist  policy,  let  no  man  delude  himself  with  the 
hope  that,  if  the  opposite  policy  be  accepted,  a  peace  bought 
upon  such  terms  will  be  an  enduring  peace.  You  will  have 
paid  for  it  by  your  hfe*s  blood.  You  will  have  paid  for  it  in 
cash,  though  that  is  the  smallest  consideration ;  but  you  will 
have  paid  for  it  in  things  for  which  no  money  will  pay — in  the 
constitution  which  has  come  down  to  you  from  your  fathers, 
in  the  constitution  which  has  been  the  model  and  the  envy  of 
all  mankind.  But,  though  you  will  have  paid  for  peace  with 
such  a  price,  believe  me,  you  will  not  obtain  it.  This  compro- 
mise of  the  Government,  as  the  last  seven  days  have  shown, 
must  necessarily  be  the  prelude  to  political  storms  more  violent, 
more  passionate,  more  perennial  than  any  that  we  have  known  ; 
and  therefore,  though  I  am  no  quack  to  promise  you  a  specific 
for  this  long-standing  disease,  I  do  most  honestly  assure  you, 
AS  the  inmost  conviction  of  my  heart,  that  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  the  path  of  consistency,  the  path  of  courage,  the 
path  of  principle  is  also  the  path  of  peace." 

At  Birmingham,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  always  vigorous  and  in- 
cisive, spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  Unionist  prospects  and 
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the  gloomy  outlook  before  the  Gladstonian  party.  He  declared 
that  the  tide  had  turned,  and  was  flowing  with  the  opponents 
of  the  Government.  In  Scotland,  there  was  a  great  reaction  of 
opinion,  and  "  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has,  at  this  moment, 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  being  returned  again  for  Mid- 
lothian/* Everywhere  there  were  signs  that  the  country 
was  at  last  awakening  to  the  iniquity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  pro- 
posals. The  Gladstonians  knew  the  facts  as  well  as  their 
opponents  did,  and  were  **  fighting  like  pirates  with  ropes  round 
their  necks.'*  The  obstruction  of  business  was  due  to  the 
Government  alone,  who  were  slaves  not  only  to  the  Irish,  but 
to  the  factions  whom  they  tried  to  pacify  with  many  bills, 
bills  which  were  like  goods  exposed  in  a  shop  window  for 
advertisement,  not  for  sale.  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  on  to 
denounce  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  for  the  proper  discussion 
of  which  the  Government  had  afforded  no  opportunity,  and  the 
Local  Veto  Bill,  which  was  not  directed  against  drinking  but 
against  publicans,  and  which  fell  heavily  on  the  poor  while 
wholly  exempting  the  rich.  As  for  the  Home  Eule  Bill  itself, 
he  repeated  that  it  was  dead,  and  the  Gladstonians  were  only 
"waking"  the  corpse,  after  the  Irish  manner,  **  with  howls  and 
disorder,  and  even  violence."  He  promised  the  most  strenuous 
resistance  to  the  **  monstrous  proposal "  that  while  the  Irish 
were  to  have  a  practically  co-ordinate  Parliament  of  their  own, 
we  should  place  in  their  hands  **  the  power  of  interfering  in  our 
affairs,  of  hampering  our  business,  of  controlling  our  Govern- 
ment, of  electing  our  Ministry,  and  of  settling  our  taxation — 
all  so  many  weapons  to  extort  from  us  further  concessions." 
**Let  us  then,"  he  said  in  a  spirited  concluding  sentence, 
**  face  like  courageous  men  the  difficulty  of  governing  Ireland ; 
and  let  us  teach  a  lesson  to  this  pusillanimous  Government, 
which  has  placed  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  feet  of  a  crew  of  adventurers  and  conspirators,  who  have 
been  the  bane  of  their  own  country,  but  who  shall  not  be  the 
ruin  of  ours." 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  contributions  to  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  Home  Eule  were  highly  characteristic.  At  Heading 
he  produced  storms  of  laughter  by  comparing  the  Government 
policy  to  the  confidence-trick,  the  Government  asking  that  the 
Irish  should  be  trusted  with  power  just  to  show  the  English 
confidence  in  their  character.  At  Bolton  (May  22)  he  described 
the  Irish  leaders  as  "  political  brigands  "  and  **  nihilists,"  and 
at  Bradford  (May  26)  he  said  that  the  Government  had  been  as 
capricious  as  a  woman,  and  as  impulsive  and  passionate  as  a 
horde  of  barbarians. 

Almost  the  only  demonstration  in  favour  of  Home  Rule 
which  occurred  at  this  period  took  the  form  of  a  procession  to 
Hyde  Park,  and  a  meeting  there,  addressed  by  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr. 
John  Dillon,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  and  other  Nationalist  leaders. 
A  resolution  was  unanimously  carried  pledging  the  support  of 
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the  meeting  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  efforts  **  to  close  the  long 
conflict  between  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland,**  condemn- 
ing "  the  shameless  obstruction  by  the  Tory  Party,"  and  hailing 
"  with  satisfaction,  in  case  this  obstruction  is  imitated  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  conflict  between  the  power  of  the  people  and 
the  House  of  hereditary  legislators."  In  reference  to  this 
demonstration.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  pointed  out,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times,  that  whereas  the  Home  Rule  procession 
occupied  only  thirty-five  minutes  in  passing  the  Carlton  Club, 
the  Belfast  procession  occupied  more  than  four  hours  in  passing 
the  platform  on  which  Mr.  Balfour  was  placed. 

The  visit  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  Ulster  at  Whitsuntide  was 
as  brilliant  a  success  as  that  of  Mr.  Balfour  at  Easter.  The 
huge  meeting  in  Belfast  (May  24)  was  perhaps  even  more 
impressive  in  its  personnel  and  its  enthusiasm  than  that  which 
gave  so  splendid  a  reception  to  Mr.  Balfour.  In  the  opening 
sentences  of  his  speech  at  this  meeting  Lord  Salisbury  remarked 
that  the  magjiificent  reception  given  to  him  had  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  him  the  heavy  responsibility  which  every  states- 
man would  incur  who  tried  to  force  a  **  crazy  *'  Home  Rule 
scheme  upon  Ulster.  The  people  of  Ulster  did  not  imagine 
that  the  adversary  of  centuries  could  be  converted  by  the 
honeyed  words  of  two  or  three  months  into  a  fast,  benevolent, 
and  trusty  friend.  They  knew  that  those  who  commanded 
the  moonlighters,  who  directed  the  campaign  of  outrage,  and 
who  maintained  the  battle  with  constant  discipline  and  reso- 
lution, were  not  the  people  who  would  throw  aside  their  prey 
when  once  it  had  been  flung  into  their  hands.  Those  Irishmen 
who  were  commanded  by  Archbishop  Walsh  and  Mr.  Healy 
represented  the  enemy  with  which  England  had  contended  for 
centuries.  As  to  the  treatment  which  the  bill  should  receive 
in  committee  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Salisbury's 
opinion  agreed  with  Mr.  Balfour's.  They  were  hoping,  he 
said,  to  point  out  to  the  British  people  the  real  nature  of  the 
evils  and  absurdities  involved  in  the  bill.  After  referring  to  the 
effect  which  the  bill  would  have  upon  Ulster,  he  declared  that 
time  was  upon  their  side,  and  that  the  Unionists  were  certain 
to  w^in.  The  Home  Rule  movement  did  not  start  with  a  great 
wave  of  pubhc  opinion  in  its  favour  ;  it  came  like  a  thunderbolt 
from  a  blue  sky.  No  doubt  the  present  House  of  Commons 
would  pass  anything,  for  the  supporters  of  the  Government 
voted  with  halters  round  their  necks.  Their  obedience  was 
absolute,  because  they  wanted  to  put  off  the  next  election. 
Mr.  Gladstone  would,  therefore,  be  assured  of  a  majority  in 
that  House  to  the  last.  Proceeding  then  to  discuss  the  attitude 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Salisbury  admitted  that  the  peers 
could  not  successfully  oppose  the  will  of  the  people.  But  in 
this  matter  the  House  of  Lords  represented  the  overwhelming 
opinion  of  England,  and  almost  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
loyaUsts  of  Ireland.     It  thus  held   an   impregnable  position. 
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In  the  country,  too,  while  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  were 
kept  well  informed,  the  position  would  remain  impregnable, 
and  this  **  accursed  bill  '* — which  in  another  part  of  his  speech 
Lord  Salisbury  alluded  to  as  this  **  intolerable  and  imbecile 
bill  '* — would  never  find  its  way  into  the  statute  book.  When 
the  British  people  thoroughly  understood  the  consequences  of 
this  **  insane  eccentricity  on  the  part  of  a  single  statesman,*' 
they  would  cast  him  aside  with  scorn  and  indignation. 

In  a  second  speech  at  Belfast  (May  25),  Lord  Salisbury 
spoke  of  the  generality  of  the  feeling  against  Home  Rule.  It 
owed  its  origin  to  no  special  social  condition,  to  no  special  tra- 
dition, and  tb  the  discipline  of  no  association  ;  but  it  came  far 
and  wide  from  the  hearts  of  men  who  knew  their  interests.  So 
strong  a  feeling  could  not  be  beaten  down  by  the  forces  that 
were  now  ranged  against  it.  He  repudiated  with  great  energy 
the  Gladstonian  theory  that  if  the  present  bill  were  defeated 
the  Unionists  would  have  to  propose  some  measure  of  their  own 
upon  similar  lines.  He  repudiated  also  the  notion  that  **  the 
game  of  law  and  order  was  up,"  and  pointed  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Irish  affairs  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Londonderry  as 
proof  to  the  contrary.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said  that  his.  Lord 
Salisbury's,  recipe  of  resolute  government  had  failed.  But  the 
most  sanguine  physician  in  the  world  would  never  expect  his 
prescriptions  to  cure  a  patient  if  they  were  deliberately  thrown 
out  of  the  window.  Lord  Salisbury  also  energetically  denied 
that  the  Union  had  failed.  The  fact  that  Ireland  could  pass 
through  the  economical  trials  she  had  endured  was  a  proof,  not 
only  of  the  recuperative  force  of  the  population,  but  also  of  the 
soundness  of  the  institutions  under  which  they  were  living. 

Speaking  on  the  following  day  (May  26),  at  Londonderry, 
Lord  Salisbury  said  that  Ireland  had  been  invited  to  meet  her  fate 
much  on  the  terms  on  which  a  Turkish  bridegroom  was  invited 
to  meet  his  bride — that  he  should  not  know  her  features  till  the 
day  on  which  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed.  After  remark- 
ing upon  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  retention  of  the  Irish 
members  at  Westminster,  he  passed  on  to  speak  of  the  financial 
provisions  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  as  to  which  he  said  that  the 
first  effect  of  them  would  be  to  land  the  Irish  exchequer  in 
bankruptcy.  If  Ireland  was  to  be  a  nation,  of  course  she  must 
raise  new  taxes.  But  if  the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
finding  Mr.  Gladstone's  provision  for  Irish  expenditure  wholly 
inadequate,  proposed  say  to  raise  the  income-tax  from  6d.  in 
the  pound  to  lOd.,  the  obvious  result  would  be  that  every  man 
who  could  do  so  would  go  away  to  England,  where  he  would 
only  have  to  pay  6d.,  and  that  difficulty  would  extend  to  the 
whole  taxation.  Moreover,  such  a  state  of  things  would  utterly 
prevent  the  existence  of  Irish  credit.  If  Mr.  Sexton,  as  Irish 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  wanted  to  get  money  to  carry  on 
the  operations  of  the  Purchase  Acts,  he  would  only  be  able  to 
oflPer  the  resources  and  credit  of  a  bankrupt  exchequer,  and  the 
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possibility  of  levying  taxes  which  would  never  be  paid.  The 
consequence  would  be  that  none  of  the  salutary  operations  for 
the  sale  of  land  to  the  occupying  tenants  would  be  possible 
under  the  new  regime.  Beyond  this,  too,  the  Irish  cattle  trade 
might  be  very  seriously  interfered  with.  England  now  shut 
her  ports  to  every  foreign  country  against  the  importation  of 
live  cattle  for  fear  of  spreading  disease.  The  importation  of 
Irish  cattle  was  free,  but  if  the  political  connection  of  the  two 
countries  were  practically  severed,  was  it  to  be  imagined  that 
that  liberty  would  continue?  "Semi-detached  houses  were 
possible,  but  not  comfortable  ;  but  semi-detached  empires  were 
the  mere  dream  of  the  theoretical  poUtician."  If  by  the  wrath 
of  heaven  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  ever  semi-detached, 
the  detachment  in  a  few  years  would  be  complete. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill  in  Committee — The  Debate  on  the  Report — The  Third 
Reading — Miscellaneous  Business  in  Parliament — Discussion  on  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  1883 — Resolution  in  favour  of  International  Arbitration — Home 
Rule  for  Scotland — Appointment  of  County  Magistrates — The  Gothenburg 
Licensing  System — The  Loss  of  the  Victoria — Indian  Opium  Question — Siam 
— ^Irish  Questions  in  the  House  of  Lords—  Agricultural  Depression — Proposed 
Veto  on  the  House  of  Lords — Linlithgow  and  Pontefract  Bye-Elections- 
Speeches  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire — Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  Vigorous  Campaign — Correspondence  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire — Mr.  Balfour  at  Stockport — Lord  Salisbury  at  Junior 
Constitutional  Club — Mr.  Gladstone's  Optimism — Mr.  Labouchere's  Misgivings 
— IVIr.  Balfour  at  the  United  Club — Mr.  Gladstone's  Defence  of  the  Ninth 
Clause — The  Hereford  Bye-Election — Sir  Henry  James  at  Sheffield — Impor- 
tant Speech  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Otley — Scottish  Disestablishment. 

An  unusually  large  House  assembled  (May  8)  to  open  the 
committee  stage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  proceedings  in  committee  would  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  conflict,  in  which  the  Government  would  get  no 
quarter  from  the  Opposition,  and  the  latter  no  consideration 
from  the  Government.  Mr.  Gladstone  {Midlothian)  dechned 
to  say,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  {Birmingham, 
W,),  whether  the  Government  would  adhere  to,  or  vary,  the 
present  form  of  clause  9,  as  the  proper  time  for  making  any 
statement  on  the  subject  would  be  when  the  clause  was  reached. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  thereupon  moved  the  postponement  of  the 
first  eight  clauses,  in  order  that  the  ninth  clause,  which  so 
materially  affected  the  whole  scheme  of  the  bill,  might  be  taken 
first.  This  motion  was  rejected  after  an  acrimonious  discussion, 
and  the  consideration  of  clause  1  was  then  entered  upon.  A 
debate  on  the  supremacy  question,  extending  over  several 
nights,  was  made  lively  by  frequent  **  scenes."  The  Govern- 
ment could  not  be  induced  to  say  how  far  the  supi?emacy  of 
the  Imperial  Executive  would  be  put  in  force,  or  to  what 
extent  they  wished  it  to  lie  dormant.     Mr.  Gladstone  would 
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not  accept  an  amendment  declaring  the  Irish  Legislatmre  to  be 
a  **  subordinate  **  one,  because  the  term  would  convey  a  stigma ; 
nor  would  he  accept  a  Parnellite  amendment,  giving  it  a  co- 
ordinate authority  by  calling  it  a  Parliament.  Before  the 
carrying  of  the  first  clause,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  debate 
(May  12),  two  Gladstonian  members — Sir  E.  Eeed  {Cardiff) 
and  Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton  {St.  PancraSy  N.) — appealed  to  the 
Government  to  make  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment as  clear  as  possible.  Their  appeal  was  interrupted  by 
angry  expressions  from  the  Irish  members,  but  it  bore  fruit 
a  few  days  later,  in  the  debate  on  Sir  Henry  James's  (Bury) 
amendment  to  clause  2.  That  amendment  was  a  proviso, 
**  That,  notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Act  contained,  the 
supreme  power  and  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall  remain  unaffected 
and  undiminished  over  all  persons,  matters  and  things  within 
the  Queen's  dominions."  Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  this  amend- 
ment in  the  abstract,  as  a  **  hallowed  principle,"  but  argued 
strongly  for  its  postponement  and  its  removal  to  a  later  part  of 
the  bill.  The  Opposition,  however,  were  firm.  They  admitted 
that  they  wanted  to  follow  up  the  accepted  proviso  with  conse- 
quential amendments,  by  which  practical  effect  would  be  given 
to  it,  Mr.  Balfour  {Manchester,  E.)  remarking  that  the  Govern- 
ment treated  the  supremacy  like  other  ''hallowed  things,"  and 
wished  it  to  have  exceedingly  little  influence  on  those  who 
worshipped  it.  Eventually  Sir  Henry  James's  amendment  w^as 
agreed  to  (May  16). 

On  an  amendment  to  clause  3,  moved  by  Lord  Wolmer 
{Edinburgh^  W.)y  the  Government  majority  fell  to  21  (May  30). 
The  amendment  provided  that  the  new  Legislature  should  have 
no  power  to  discuss  or  pass  resolutions  on  those  subjects  on 
which  it  was  not  empowered  to  legislate.  The  debate  was  an 
important  one.  Lord  Wolmer  showed  how  much  the  Irish 
Legislature  might  do  by  mere  resolution.  It  might  embarrass 
the  central  Government,  or  render  the  position  of  the  judges  of 
appeal  unpleasant  by  passing  a  vote  of  censure  upon  them. 
Or  it  might  despatch  envoys  to  a  hostile  power  to  show  that 
England  had  a  foe  in  her  own  house.  Mr.  Gladstone  admitted 
all  this  in  his  reply,  but  he  urged  that  practically  there  was  no 
means  of  preventing  the  Irish  Legislature  from  expressing  its 
opinion  on,  any  subject ;  that  it  ought  to  have  a  right  to 
petition  Parliament,  just  as  all  local  corporations  possess  such 
a  right ;  and  that  the  expenses  of  envoys  to  foreign  countries 
could  not  be  legally  paid  out  of  Irish  funds,  nor  could  the 
envoys  receive  regular  credentials.  Mr.  Balfour  {Manchester, 
E.)  pointed  out  that  the  non-existence  of  any  means  for 
preventing  the  Irish  Legislature  from  breaking  its  contract 
with  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  a  blot  which  affected  almost 
every  disqualification  imposed  by  the  bill.  In  the  further 
discussion  Mr.  Chamberlain  {Birmingham,  W.)  reminded  Mr. 
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Gladstone  that  he  had  hunself  despatched  an  embassy  to  the 
Pope  without  credentials,  and  had  rewarded  his  envoy  with  a 
baronetcy. 

Frequent  applications  of  the  closure  began  to  irritate  the 
Opposition,  and  Eadical  supporters  of  the  Government  grew 
restive  imder  what  they  regarded  as  a  needless  length  of  debate. 
To  add  to  the  general  condition  of  heat,  there  were  simmerings 
of  Irish  dissatisfaction  with  the  Government,  which  occasion- 
ally boiled  over.      The  occasion  of  the  first  display  of  Irish 
wrath  was  a  speech  of  the  Solicitor-General  (Forfarshire)  on 
an  amendment  forbidding  the  Irish  Legislature  to  legislate  for 
the  carrying  or  using  of  arms,  or  in  favour  of  associations  for 
drill  or  practice  in  the  use  of  arms  (June  2).     Sir  John  Rigby 
objected  to  the  amendment,  but  expressed  the  willingness  of 
the  Government  to  introduce  into  the  bill  words  that  would 
keep  the  organisation  of  any  semi-military  force  in  the  hands  of 
Parhament  and  of  the  Imperial  Executive.     Thereupon  Colonel 
Nolan    (Galway,   N.)    asked    if    the    Government    wished    to 
"emasculate"   the  Irish  people,  and  Mr.  Sexton  (Kerry,  iV.) 
described  the  concession  of  the  Government  as  the  complement 
of  the  Ulster  **  Plan  of  Campaign."     He  complained  that  he 
had  risen  three  times  on  the  previous  day  and  twice  on  that 
evening  without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  chairman,  and  Mr. 
Mellor  humbly  apologised  for  not  having  seen  him.     In  the 
same  vein  of  apology  the  Prime  Minister  assured  the  Irish 
members  that  the  Government  were  always  anxious  to  hear 
them  before  deciding  on  their  own  course.     At  the  next  sitting 
of  the  committee,  however,  the  Government  accepted  another 
amendment  from  Sir  Henry  James  (Bury) ,  excluding  negotia- 
tions for  the  extradition  of  criminals  from  the  functions  of  the 
Irish  Legislature,  and  they  also  agreed  to  withdraw,  not  only 
the  power  to  make  treaties,  but  all  other  relations  with  foreign 
countries,  from  the  sphere  of  Irish  law-making  (June  5).    All  this 
was  very'  unpleasant  to  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  (Louth,  JV.),  who  was 
assiduous  in  his  interruptions  and  objections  to  all  concessions. 
Another  conflict  with  the  Irish  members  occurred  on  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Brcdrick  (Guildford,  Stirrey)  declaring  that 
the  Irish  Legislature  should  not  make  laws  on  the  subject  of 
aliens.     Mr.  Morley  (Neivcastle-on'Tyne)  agreed  with  the  object 
of  the  amendment,  and  on  its  being  withdrawn,  he  moved  to 
add  the  word  **  aliens"  after  the  word  **  alienage,"  already  in 
the  bill  (June  7).      The  Irish  members  warmly  resented  the 
motion,  and  in  the  division  they  voted  against  the  Government, 
as  did  also  the  Labour  members  and  a  good  uumber  of  Radicals. 
Ultimately,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sexton  (Kerry,  N.),  the  addi- 
tion to  the   clause  was  made  to  read  **  aliens  as  such" — an 
alteration  which  appeared  to  make  no  difference.     The  next 
day  (June  8)  the  Government  agreed  to  the  introduction  of 
words  making  it  clear  that  the  Irish  Legislature  should  have 
no  power  over  the  laws  regulating  merchant  shipping. 
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A  Parliamentary  paper,  having  reference  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  Ireland  to  the  spirit  duty,  was  made  the  subject  of 
questions  to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  day  of  its  publication  (June 
13).  The  paper  explained  that  an  error  had  been  made  in 
computing  Ireland's  contribution,  which  had  been  overstated 
by  864,649/.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  reply  to  several  questions,  said 
that  though  this  was  the  true  amount  of  the  error,  it  would 
not  be  correct  to  take  it  as  the  amount  by  which  the  basis  of 
the  financial  proposals  in  the  bill  would  be  disturbed.  The 
Government  proposed  to  submit  in  a  few  days  a  revised  scheme 
relating  to  the  finances  of  Ireland.  Clause  3  was  passed  at 
this  sitting,  and  on  an  amendment  to  clause  4,  moved  by  Mr. 
Butcher  (York),  declaring  that  the  powers  of  the  Irish  Legis- 
lature should  not  extend  to  the  making  of  any  law  appropriating 
or  diverting  the  property  of  any  religious  body,  Mr.  Morley 
undertook  to  insert  in  the  clause  words  that  would  meet  the 
object  of  the  amendment.  A  discussion,  extending  over  the 
greater  part  of  two  sittings,  had  reference  to  a  sub-section  of 
clause  4,  prohibiting  legislation  whereby  any  person  might  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  **  without  due  process  of 
law."  The  Government  were  urged  to  define  the  meaning  of 
the  quoted  words,  which,  as  they  stood,  were  declared  by  Sir 
Henry  James  (Bury)  to  be  devoid  of  meaning,  but  the  law- 
officers  of  the  Crown  answered  that  the  words  must  be  left 
to  judicial  interpretation.  Eventually,  however  (June  16),  the 
Attorney-General  (Hackney,  S.)  accepted  part  of  an  amend- 
ment moved  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Balfour  {Leeds,  Central),  with  the 
result  that  to  the  phrase  **  without  due  process  of  law"  were 
added  the  words  **in  accordance  with  settled  principles  and 
precedents."  Mr.  Sexton  (Kerry,  N.)  divided  against  the  con- 
cession of  the  Government,  all  the  Irish  members  and  a  few 
Radicals  following  him,  but  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  180.  In  the  discussion  on  the  question  that  the 
words  agreed  to  by  the  Government  should  form  part  of  the 
clause,  Mr.  Clancy  (Dublin,  N.)  asserted  that  the  bill  as  drawn 
was  the  very  least  that  the  Irish  people  could  accept,  and  Mr. 
Sexton  commented  with  still  greater  severity  on  *'  the  un- 
accountable fatuity  of  the  course  of  concession  lately  pursued 
by  the  Government." 

The  effect  of  this  Irish  revolt  was  soon  felt.  An  amend- 
ment excluding  the  right  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
(June  19),  and  one  restraining  the  Irish  Legislature  from  pass- 
ing ex  post  facto  laws  (June  20),  were  both  rejected,  notwith- 
standing that  the  practice  of  the  United  States  was  shown  to 
be  in  favour  of  each  amendment.  At  the  latter  sitting  the 
majority  also  rejected  an  amendment  embodying  the  United 
States  principle  that  no  law  should  be  made  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts.  In  these  and  other  divisions  it  was  clear 
that  the  Government  were  deterred  from  giving  way  by  the 
protests  of  the  Irish  Party. 
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In  making  his  promised  statement  as  to  the  new  financial 
provisions,  rendered  necessary  by  the  error  which  had  been 
discovered  (Jime  22),  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  the  changes  in 
the  balance-sheet  of  Irish  finance  were  not  large ;  but  in  order  to 
simplify  the  character  of  the  financial  question  the  clauses  deal- 
ing with  it  had  been  remodelled.  The  term  for  which  it  was 
proposed  that  the  financial  arrangements  should  endure  would 
be  reduced  from  fifteen  to  six  years,  and  during  that  period 
there  would  be  no  change  in  the  fixing,  management,  or  collec- 
tion of  any  of  the  taxes  comprised  in  the  present  system. 
Ireland  would  meanwhile  be  empowered  to  impose  new  taxes, 
and  her  contribution  to  the  imperial  revenue  would  be  one- 
third  of  her  ascertained  income,  in  addition  to  the  yield  of  any 
imperial  tax  levied  for  the  express  purpose  of  war  or  special 
defence.  At  the  end  of  six  years  the  financial  relations  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  be  revised,  and  Ireland  would 
then  collect  and  manage  her  own  taxes,  with  the  exception  of 
those  connected  with  the  customs,  the  excise,  and  the  post 
ofiBce.  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  was  received  with  no  marked 
demonstration  of  approval  or  disapproval,  except  on  the  part  of 
the  Parnellites,  whose  leader  intimated  that  he  should  resist 
the  proposal  to  deprive  Ireland  for  six  years  of  the  power  of 
financial  control. 

On  the  motion  that  clause  4  should  stand  part  of  the  bill 
(June  23),  Mr.  Balfour  (Manchester,  E.)  asked  Mr.  Gladstone 
{Midlothian)  how  far  the  clause  would  prevent  the  Irish  Legis- 
lature from  establishing  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  and  assisting 
the  extension  of  admittedly  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  Gladstone  replied  with  some  hesitation  that  he  did  not 
think  denominational  education  would  be  excluded  under  the 
bill — an  answer  which  greatly  alarmed  Unionist  members,  who 
contended  that  it  was  now  clear  that  the  **  so-called  protec- 
tions "  for  Protestants  were  worthless.  But  a  stage  in  the 
proceedings  had  been  reached,  at  which  conciliation  and 
concession  were  both  to  disappear  from  the  action  of  the 
Government.  The  Irish  Party  had  already  made  an  effective 
stand,  and  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Radical  Party  to  impose 
their  will  upon  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues.  Up  to 
this  time  Mr.  Gladstone  had  resisted  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  in  favour  of  the  compulsory  shortening  of  debate. 
He  had  recognised  the  importance  of  the  questions  at  issue, 
and  the  right  of  members  to  discuss  them  at  sufl&cient  length, 
but  the  Radical  Party  were  eager  to  get  through  the  bill,  in 
order  that  time  might  be  found  for  British  business,  and  they 
at  length  carried  their  point. 

The  expectation  that  some  statement  would  be  made  to  the 
House  in  reference  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  brought 
together  an  unusually  large  number  of  members  at  a  Wednesday 
si&ng  (June  28).  When  Mr.  Gladstone  appeared,  one  or  two 
pre-arranged  questions,  leading  up  to  his  intended  statement^ 
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were  put  to  him,  in  reply  to  which  he  expressed  his  belief  that 
there  had  been  **  avoidable  delays"  in  the  taking  of  divisions, 
and  announced  that  on  the  following  day  he  would  move  a 
resolution,  the  terms  of  which  he  hoped  to  read  out  before  the 
then  present  sitting  came  to  an  end.  A  few  hours  later,  Mr. 
Morley  {NewcastU-on-Tyne)  read  the  terms  of  the  resolution, 
which,  in  brief,  amounted  to  this — that  at  ten  o'clock  p.m. 
on  Thursday,  July  6,  all  the  clauses  from  clause  5  to  the  end 
of  clause  8  were  to  be  closured,  and  no  further  discussion 
permitted  on  them ;  at  the  same  hour  on  Thursday,  July  13, 
all  the  clauses  up  to  the  end  of  clause  26  were  to  be  simi- 
larly disposed  of ;  the  rest  of  the  bill,  to  the  end  of  clause  40, 
was  to  be  got  out  of  the  way  at  ten  o'clock  on  Thursday, 
July  20 ;  and  at  the  same  hour  on  Thursday,  July  27,  all  new 
clauses,  schedules,  and  the  preamble,  were  to  be  subjected  to 
the  same  peremptory  process.  On  each  of  the  nights  of 
summary  execution  the  twelve  o'clock  rule  was  to  be  sus- 
pended. The  melodramatic  fashion  in  which  Mr.  Morley 
read  the  intended  resolution,  and  the  cheering  with  which 
each  separate  clause  of  it  was  received  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Government,  produced  a  comic  effect,  at  which  the  Oppo- 
sition laughed  uproariously.  There  was  more  laughter  when 
Mr.  Balfour  spoke  of  the  resolution  as  **  an  interesting  motion," 
and  the  incident  ended  with  the  much-cheered  notice  of  an 
amendment,  to  be  moved  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Kussell  {Tyrone,  S,). 

At  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  sitting  just  noticed 
there  was  a  crowded  attendance,  but  after  Mr.  Gladstone's 
opening  statement,  and  pending  the  reading  of  the  terms  of 
the  resolution,  the  attendance  rapidly  thinned.  This  gave  Mr. 
Hayes  Fisher  (Fulham)  an  unexpected  advantage.  He  moved 
an  amendment  of  no  great  importance  in  reference  to  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  ancl  the  Govern- 
ment declined  to  accept  it.  But  they  soon  found  that  they  had 
not  enough  men  in  the  House  to  warrant  them  in  going  to  a 
division,  and  after  a  hurried  communication  from  their  princi- 
pal Whip  they  accepted  the  amendment  amid  ironical  cheering 
and  laughter.  On  the  next  amendment  Mr.  Bryce  {Aber- 
deen, S.)  talked  against  time  until  the  Ministerial  ranks  had 
been  sufficiently  reinforced. 

There  was  again  a  large  attendance  for  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  resolution  (June  29).  He  spoke  for  five-and- 
twenty  minutes  only,  and  seemed  to  be  by  no  means  happy  in 
the  task  he  had  undertaken.  He  set  out  with  two  propositions, 
namely,  that  Parliament  ought  not  to  be  prorogued  or  even 
adjourned  until  the  supplies  of  the  year  had  been  voted  and 
the  Home  Kule  Bill  passed,  and  that  the  Government  were 
bound  to  press  on  to  the  best  of  their  ability  during  the  year 
the  most  important  and  weighty  of  the  British  measures 
before  the  House.  Expressing  regret  that  it  should  be  his 
duty  in  any  way  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech,  he  pleaded 
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that  it  had  now  become  necessary  to  take  some  steps  to  that 
end.     At  the  existing  rate  of  progress  a  twelvemonth's  sitting 
would  not  suffice  for  the  work  of  a  single  session  of  Parliament, 
and  unless  some  remedy  were  found  the  result  would  be  either 
the  entire  confusion  of  the  Parliamentary  system,  or  the  aban- 
donment of  the  duties  which  the  majority  had  undertaken,  in 
which  case  they  would  return  as  **  a  disgraced  majority  '*  to  their 
constituents.     He  was  very  angry  when  some  members  of  the 
Opposition    laughed    sarcastically   at    his    assertion    that   the 
majority  had    **  freely,   voluntarily,   heartily,   and    enthusias- 
tically "  devoted  themselves  to  a  measure  of  Home  Rule  ;  but, 
passing  from  that  point,  he  based  his  resolution  upon  the  **  pre- 
cedent of  1887,'*  and  spent  some  time  in  the  endeavour  to  make 
out  an  analogy  between  the  two  cases.     He  showed  that  not 
nearly  so  much  time  had  been  spent  over  the  Crimes  Bill, 
when  it  was  forcibly  closured,  as  had  now  been  spent  over 
Home  Eule  ;  and  he  further  showed  that  neither  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1831  nor  the  Irish  Land  Bill  of  1881  had  consumed  so 
much  time.     The  Opposition  were  trying  to  destroy  the  bill, 
and  the  real   question   was  whether  the   majority  should  or 
should  not  prevail.     If  the  will  of  the  majority  was  not  allowed 
to  prevail  Parliamentary  institutions  would  be  *'  a  mockery  and 
unposture." 

Mr.  Balfour  (Manchester,  E.)  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
power  exposed  the  weak  points  of  the  Government  case.  He 
denied  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  the  course  proposed, 
and  claimed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  himself  admitted  as  much, 
since  the  proposal  was  avowedly  made,  not  alone  to  secure 
Home  Eule,  but  to  obtain  some  part  of  the  Newcastle  pro- 
gramme as  well.  It  was  not  necessity,  but  expediency,  that 
actuated  the  Government,  and  not  Parliamentary,  but  party, 
expediency.  The  bill  could  be  compared  with  no  other  mea- 
sure, for  no  such  bill  had  ever  been  known  in  Parliamentary 
history  before.  A  whole  session  should  have  been  given  up  to 
it,  but  the  Government  had  wasted  time  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  over  the  preliminary  stages  of  five  other  gigantic 
measures.  Passing  on  to  the  so-called  precedent  of  1887,  Mr. 
Balfour  asserted  that  the  action  taken  upon  the  Crimes  Bill 
bore  no  analogy  to  the  present  case.  In  1881  Mr.  Gladstone 
carried  drastic  closure  resolutions  under  which  he  **  closured 
everybody  whd  differed  from  him,'*  and  suspended  the  Irish 
Party  by  wholesale,  passing  all  his  clauses  in  their  absence. 
That  was  a  precedent,  no  doubt,  but  while  it  might  be  all  very 
well  to  conduct  business  in  that  fashion  when  the  minority 
consisted  only  of  thirty  or  forty,  it  was  a  very  different  thing 
when  the  minority  could  hardly  be  distinguished  numerically 
from  the  majority.  The  Crimes  Act,  if  justifiable  at  all,  was 
obviously  urgent,  for  its  object  was  to  put  dow^n  a  state  of  law- 
lessness under  which  innocent  men  and  women  were  subjected 
to  a  tyranny  from  which  the  law  was  powerless  to  deliver  them  ; 
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but  the  present  bill  was  not  urgent.  It  had  already  been  waiting 
for  seven  years,  and  it  would,  he  thought,  have  to  wait  a  good 
many  years  more  before  it  came  to  anything.  He  denied  that 
there  had  been  any  obstruction  to  the  bill,  except  in  such 
speeches  as  that  delivered  on  the  previous  day  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy,  who  wasted  the  time  of  the  House  to  prevent  a 
division  before  the  full  strength  of  his  party  had  arrived.  Mr. 
Balfour  went  on  to  point  out  that  while  Coercion  Bills  could  be 
easily  revoked,  **  nothing  short  of  the  bayonets  of  the  British 
army  '*  could  ever  revoke  Home  Eule,  if  once  it  were  passed. 
A  week  or  two  more  of  discussion  should  not  have  been  grudged, 
and  it  was  *'  the  height  of  Parliamentary  lunacy  **  to  refuse  it. 
The  course  now  proposed  was  not  founded  upon  any  precedent : 
it  was  creating  an  entirely  new  one  which  might  do  incompar- 
able injury  to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  House.-  Proceeding 
to  examine  each  of  the  **four  compartments"  into  which  the 
clauses  of  the  bill  were  to  be  divided  for  guillotining  purposes, 
Mr.  Balfour  remarked  that  each  separate  section  contained 
matters  of  tremendous  importance,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
changes  in  the  financial  proposals  were  **  new  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  from  side  to  side,  and  with  hardly  a  plank  of  the  old 
fabric  left."  Yet  they  were  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  remnant  of 
a  week,  as  were  the  provisions  relating  to  the  retention  of  the 
Irish  members  at  Westminster.  He  commented  on  the  fact 
that  **  the  British  taxpayer  was  to  be  robbed  for  the  pleasure  of 
being  governed  by  Irishmen,"  and  yet  no  time  was  to  be  allowed 
for  the  consideration  of  that  fact.  Finally  he  showed  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  the  divisions  which  had  taken  place  in 
committee  there  had  been  a  British  majority  against  the  bill, 
but  that  furnished  a  motive  for  the  resolution,  which  was  **  an 
attempt  to  closure  the  voice  of  Great  Britain."  The  majority 
of  the  British  mehabers  were  to  sit  dumb  while  the  ancient 
institutions  of  the  country  were  being  destroyed. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell  {Tyrone ^  S.)  then  moved' his  amendment, 
which  declared  the  unwillingness  of  the  House  to  sanction  a 
proposal  interfering  with  the  free  discussion  of  the  bill.  No 
Minister,  and  not  a  single  member  of  the  Gladstonian  rank  and 
file,  rose  to  answer  the  weighty  speech  of  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  or  to  contest  the  issue  raised  by  the  amendment. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton  {St.  Pancras,  N.)  spoke  from  the  Government 
benches,  but  only  to  denounce  the  resolution  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  great  heartiness.  This  conspiracy  of  silence  was 
turned  to  excellent  use  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  {Birmingham,  W,), 
who  compassionated  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  way  in  which 
he  had  been  deserted  by  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Gladstone's  posi- 
tion of  isolation  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  Addison's  description 
of  **  a  good  man  struggling  with  adversity."  Nobody  beheved 
that  he  was  willingly  doing  his  present  work.  Pointing  to  the 
Irish  members,  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  on  to  say,  amid  great 
cheering :    **  There   sit  the  men  who  pull  the  strings  of  the 
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Prime  Minister  of  England.  Under  the  threats  of  his  Irish 
masters,  under  the  pressure  of  his  least  experienced  supporters, 
he  comes  down  here  to  move  a  resolution  which  is  in  contra- 
diction to  all  the  principles  of  his  political  life."  The  resolution 
was  one  more  surrender  to  revolt.  Declaring  that  the  time 
had  gone  by  for  mincing  words,  Mr.  Chamberlain  accused  the 
Government  of  **  taking  advantage  of  the  brief  tenure  of  office, 
and  of  their  casual  majority,  to  betray  the  interests  of  the 
country,  sacrificing  them  to  men  who  have  been  convicted  of 
conspiracy  against  those  interests.'*  The  details  of  the  bill 
had  been  concealed  from  the  public,  and  the  concealment  was 
almost  fraudulent.  The  fact  was  that  the  Government  did  not 
dare  to  submit  the  details  to  the  people.  Their  tactics  were 
not  those  of  statesmen,  but  **  the  tactics  of  Tammany  Hall.** 
But  he  did  not  regret  the  course  now  taken  ;  he  was  glad  the 
Government  had  played  their  last  card.  The  British  Empire 
was  being  sold  by  private  treaty,  and  it  was  natural  that  the 
Irish  Party,  on  completing  their  '*  underhand  bargain,'*  should 
say,  '*  Why  debate  any  more  ?    We  are  satisfied^^ro  tanto.*' 

The  Government  and  their  supporters  still  remained  dumb, 
and  other  effective  speeches  were  delivered  from  the  Opposition 
benches.  Eventually  a  division  was  taken  on  the  amendment, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  Government  had  obtained  a  majo- 
rity of  27  only.  Two  motions  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate 
were  successively  negatived  on  division  by  small  majorities,  and 
at  three  o'clock  m  the  morning  (June  30)  Mr.  Conybeare  {Gam- 
borne,  Cornwall)  moved  the  closure.  The  Speaker's  emphatic 
declaration — **  I  shall  certainly  not  put  that  question  " — made 
it  clear  that  the  resolution  could  not  be  carried  at  a  single 
sitting,  and  the  Government,  after  a  little  further  wrangling, 
consented  to  an  adjournment.  On  the  resumption  of  the  debate, 
the  proceedings  were  dull.  The  Government  resisted  all 
attempts  to  modify  the  resolution,  but  the  majorities  by  which 
they  were  upheld  were  small.  The  resolution  was  ultimately 
carried  by  a  majority  of  32.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr. 
Gladstone  stated  that  clause  9,  which  had  reference  to  Irish 
representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  would  be  proposed 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  stood  in  the  bill,  but  that  as  the 
Government  had  not  professed  to  be  able  to  frame  **  a  perfect 
plan  **  for  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members,  they  were  willing 
to  accept  from  Parliament  any  modifications  of  the  clause. 

During  the  next  sitting  in  committee  (July  3)  a  warm  dis- 
cussion arose  as  to  Mr.  Dillon's  threats  of  revenge  against  the 
Irish  minority,  and  in  reference  to  one  of  these  threats  Mr. 
Dillon  {Mayo,  E.)  explained  that  it  had  been  uttered  under  the 
provocation  of  the  **  massacre"  at  Mitchelstown.  Thereupon 
Mr.  Chamberlain  {Birmingham,  W.)  pointed  out  that  the  so- 
called  **  massacre"  took  place  in  September,  1887,  whereas  Mr. 
Dillon's  speech  was  delivered  in  December,  1886.  As  this  new 
&ict  appeared  to  admit  of  no  explanation,  an  attempt  was  made 
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by  another  Irish  member,  Mr.  Harrington  {Dublin  Harbour), 
to  turn  the  tables  on  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  charged  him  with 
having  held  private  communications  with  the  men  whom  he 
now  denounced,  and  referred  especially  to  a  private  letter  from 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  a  correspondent  who  visited  the  Irish 
members  in  Kilmainham,  alleging  that  in  this  letter  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain expressed  his  concurrence  in  Home  Eule.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  (Derby)  joined  in  the  attack  on  the 
member  for  West  Birmingham,  with  some  allusions  to  the 
*'  Round  Table"  negotiations.  To  the  charge  of  Mr.  Harring- 
ton and  the  suggestions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  gave  an  absolute  contradiction,  in  which— as 
referring  to  Mr.  Harrin^on^s  statements — he  was  fully  upheld 
by  the  subsequent  publication  of  the  private  letter  on  which 
the  charge  was  based. 

Other  **  scenes"  in  which  the  Irish  members  were  the  chief 
actors  were  frequent,  but  no  special  point  attached  to  them. 
They  served,  however,  to  reheve  the  monotony  with  which 
amendment  after  amendment  was  negatived  on  division.  This 
process  went  on  until  the  day  and  hour  were  reached  when  the 
closure,  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolution,  was  to  come  into 
operation  (July  6).  An  amendment  to  clause  5  was  under 
discussion,  and  Mr.  Balfour  {Manchester ,  E,)  was  speaking  upon 
it,  when  the  Chairman  abruptly  stopped  the  proceedings,  and 
the  question  that  clause  5  stand  part  of  the  bill  was  put.  The 
scene  was  one  of  passionate  excitement,  and  for  some  time  it 
seemed  impossible  that  the  business  could  proceed;  but  the 
mechanical  putting  of  the  clauses  up  to  and  including  clause  8 
was  eventually  got  through.  On  clause  6,  estabUshing  the 
Legislative  Council,  the  Government  obtained  a  majority  of 
15  only,  but  on  the  other  clauses  they  were  able  to  command 
the  adhesion  of  most  of  their  supporters. 

The  discussion  of  the  ninth  clause  occupied  the  whole  week 
allotted  under  the  closure  resolution  to  the  second  block  of 
clauses,  and  was  still  proceeding  when  the  closure  was  again 
applied.  The  first  amendment  to  the  clause  of  any  importance 
was  that  of  Mr.  J.  Redmond  ( Waterford),  who  proposed  (July  10) 
the  omission  of  sub-sections  1  and  2.  Mr.  Redmond's  object 
was  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  Irish  members 
from  103  to  80,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  pointing  out  that  the 
over-representation  of  Ireland  would  be  imjust  to  Great  Britain, 
announced  that  if  the  amendment  were  carried  the  Govern- 
ment would  accept  it  as  the  decision  of  the  House  that  the 
representation  of  Ireland  was  to  be  continued  at  its  present 
strength.  This  view  was  warmly  resented  by  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  declared  that  they  supported  the 
amendment,  not  because  they  approved  of  the  retention  of  the 
Irish  members,  but  because  they  disapproved  of  the  whole  plan 
of  the  Government.  It  seemed  probable,  while  the  discussion 
was  in  progress,  that  the  whole  Irish  Party  would  join  the 
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Opposition  in  voting  for  the  amendment,  but  Mr.  Sexton 
{Kerry,  N,)  took  mnbrage  at  some  strong  observations  made 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  to  the  great  rehef  of  the  Government 
denounced  the  **  dishonest  combination"  into  which  the  Oppo- 
sition had  entered  to  defeat  the  clause.  The  amendment  was 
therefore  defeated,  though  by  a  majority  of  14  only. 

On  the  following  evening  (July  11)  Mr.  Sexton's  sensitive- 
ness to  criticism — in  this  instance  not  personal  criticism — was 
the  occasion  of  a  scene,  in  which  he  was  the  central  figure. 
Mr.  Brodrick  {Guildford,  Surrey)  had  remarked  that  the  Irish 
race  was  **  impecunious  and  garrulous,*'  and  the  member  for 
North  Kerry  characterised  the  remark  as  **  grossly  impertinent." 
For  this  expression  he  was  called  to  order,  but  he  refused  to 
withdraw  it,  and  the  Chairman,  **  with  great  pain,"  directed 
him  to  leave  the  House.  A  wrangle  then  ensued  as  to  the 
procedure  adopted  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Sexton  himself  asking 
why  he  had  been  held  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct  without  the 
matter  having  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  House, 
and  adding:  **Do  you  think  you  are  entitled  to  take  a  course 
which  has  never  been  taken  before  ?  "  A  great  uproar  followed, 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Chairman  conferred  with  the  Clerk 
at  the  table.  There  were  cries  of,  **  Who  is  the  Chairman  ?  " 
and,  **  Milman  (the  Clerk  Assistant)  is  always  governing."  In 
the  midst  of  this  turmoil,  Mr.  Sexton  shouted :  *'  Am  1  to  be 
made  the  victim  of  the  malicious  intrusion  of  the  Clerk  at  the 
table?"  "Am  I  to  swallow  an  insult  to  my  countrymen  at 
the  dictation  of  an  English  clerk  ? "  Mr.  Sexton  afterwards 
withdrew  from  the  House  in  deference  to  an  appeal  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  but  the  Chairman's  ruling  was  again  contested, 
and  referred  to  the  Speaker,  by  whom  it  was  upheld. 

After  a  debate  on  an  amendment  against  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  Dublin  University  (July  12),  which  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  32,  Mr.  Gladstone  {Midlothian)  announced  the 
decision  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  sub-sections  3  and  4 
of  clause  9.  He  reminded  the  committee  that  in  introducing 
the  bill  he  set  forth  the  considerable  difficulties  and  incon- 
veniences that  might  be  reasonably  thought  to  attend  the  con- 
tinuance of  Irish  representation  at  Westminster  under  the 
system  of  Home  Rule.  His  endeavour  was  to  be  strictly  im- 
partial in  regard  to  those  inconveniences.  The  rival  plan  to 
that  of  the  Government  was  the  plan  of  empowering  or  leaving 
members  representing  Ireland  to  vote  on  all  subjects.  His 
main  objection  to  that  plan  was  that  it  might  lead  to  trans- 
actions of  an  illegitimate  character,  on  particular  occasions  and 
in  particular  combinations  of  parties,  as  between  Irish  mem- 
bers, or  groups  of  Irish  members,  and  the  Government  or  the 
Opposition  of  the  day.  He  had,  however,  never  presumed  to 
indicate  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  as  a  whole,  any  strong 
or  inflexible  preference  for  either  of  these  two  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding.    On  the  contrary,  they  submitted  themselves  to  the 
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guidance  of  the  prevailing  and  deliberate  opinion  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Gladstone  then  went  on  to  say :  **  Now  we  have  reached  a 
certain  point.  Until  we  came  near  that  point  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  elicit  or  obtain  sufi&cient  evidence  on  this  question,  but 
very  naturally  as  we  came  nearer  to  the  point,  it  has  become 
easier  to  detect  and  to  obtain  those  indications.  In  the  first 
place,  it  appears  to  us  that  although  there  are  individual  and 
partial  preferences  in  respect  of  the  method  we  have  proposed, 
yet  the  general  sentiment  is  decidedly  inclined  to  the  adoption 
of  the  other  alternative.  Undoubtedly,  so  far  as  regards  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  bill,  there  is  a  very  large  prepon- 
derance indeed  of  preference  for  the  method  of  retention  which 
makes  no  limitation  of  powers,  over  the  other  plan  which  aims 
at  meeting  any  jealousy  which  may  be  felt  in  England  at  the 
interference  of  the  Irish  members  by  an  attempt  to  discriminate 
between  Irish  and  imperial  subjects,  in  which  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate we  laboured  hard  and  faithfully.  But  we  were  com- 
pelled to  admit — although  I  think  we  have  achieved  considerable 
success — that  it  was  impossible,  or,  to  use  my  own  old  expres- 
sion, it  passed  the  wit  of  man,  to  frame  any  distinct,  thorough- 
going, universal  severance  between  the  one  class  of  subjects  and 
the  other.  But  what  we  feel  is  this — and  I  think  the  House 
will  perhaps  appreciate  the  sentiment — that  it  was  a  doubtful 
thing  for  us,  as  a  Government,  to  propose  to  the  British  people 
or  their  representatives  what  would  appear,  primd  facie,  to  be 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  claims  that,  if  so  disposed,  they 
might  justly  urge.  If  the  members  of  this  House  and  the 
people  of  this  country  were  so  inclined,  it  is  conceivable,  and  I 
cannot  say  it  would  be  unjust,  that  they  should  take  exception 
to  a  system  under  which  members  coming  from  Ireland  were 
at  once,  either  in  their  own  persons  or  through  their  country- 
men, to  have  a  complete  control  over  their  own  domestic 
affairs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  not  say  to  enjoy — the  en- 
joyment perhaps  might  not  be  very  great — but,  at  any  rate,  to 
possess  a  power  of  controlling  the  domestic  affairs  of  Great 
Britain  equal  to  that  of  those  representing  Great  Britain.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to 
take  into  our  hands,  even  if  we  had  a  clear,  unequivocal  and 
strong  preference  that  way — it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to 
take  upon  ourselves,  while  we  were  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
opinion,  the  responsibility  of  making  a  proposal  of  that  kind ; 
yet  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  our  minds  that  the  representatives  of 
Great  Britain  here  assembled  are  under  no  such  limitations, 
and  that  they  are  perfectly  competent,  if  they  think  fit,  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  retention  of  the  Irish  members  with  unlimited 
powers  in  preference  to  the  plan  of  retention  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers with  limited  powers.  The  question  is  :  Which  way  does 
the  preference  lie? " 

Proceeding  to  discuss  this  question,  and  the  various  opinions 
which  had  been  expressed  upon  it,  Mr.  Gladstone  concluded 
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by  sajring  that  the  evidence  as  it  stood  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  plan  proposed  in  sub-sections  3  and  4  was  a  plan  the 
Government  could  not  carry.  '*  In  these  circumstances  there 
remains  but  one  alternative  open  to  us.  The  plan  of  unlimited 
voting  power  is  the  only  other  method  of  proceeding  that  has 
been,  or  can  possibly  be,  suggested ;  and  we  think  that  it  is  a 
plan  to  which  the  nation  and  the  House  of  Commons  are  de- 
cidedly inclined.  We  think  it  our  duty  to  adopt  this  method 
with  its  inconveniences,  which,  however,  are  unworthy  of 
naention  in  comparison  vdth  the  great  purpose  we  have  in  view." 
Mr.  Gladstone  then  moved  the  omission  of  the  third  and  fourth 
sub-sections  of  the  clause. 

In  the  short  time  that  remained  before  the  close  of  the 
(Wednesday)  sitting,  Mr.  Eathbone  {Arforiy  Carnarvonshire) 
and  Mr.  R.  Wallace  {Edinburgh^  E.),  two  Gladstonian  mem- 
bers, strongly  protested  against  the  course  which  the  Prime 
Minister  had  announced,  and  Mr.  Eathbone  declared  that  it 
would  demoralise  the  whole  political  life  of  the  country  and  be 
unacceptable  to  the  people.  Mr.  Wallace  was  speaking  when 
the  time  for  reporting  progress  arrived,  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  speech  was  delivered  at  the  next  sitting  (July  13).  It  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  speeches  of  the  session — **  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  its  kind,"  said  Mr.  Balfour  in  characterising  it 
later  on  the  same  evening,  "in  my  whole  poUtical  recollection." 
After  quoting  Mr.  Gladstone  as  having  himself  declared  that  he 
would  **  be  no  party  to  any  arrangement  by  which,  after  Ire- 
land had  a  domestic  Legislature  of  her  own,  Irishmen  should  sit 
here  to  manage  British  aflfairs,"  Mr.  Wallace  proceeded:  "I 
feel  something  like  the  disciple  of  a  venerated  master  who  has 
been  guided  by  him  over  a  famous  historic  bridge,  crowded  with 
numerous  but  disappointed  transmigrants,  to  acquire  at  the 
end  of  our  journey  an  enUghtened  principle  that  the  angles  at 
the  base  of  a  notorious  geometrical  figure  are  equal.  I  am 
overjoyed  and  shout  *  Eureka,*  and  vow  eternal  gratitude  to 
my  venerated  master.  But  when,  in  a  few  days,  he  says  he 
has  been  round  about  among  his  friends,  and  that  he  finds  there 
is  a  general  feeling  that  those  angles  ought  not  to  be  equal,  and 
that  accordingly  he  is  going  to  bow  to  that  general  feeling,  and 
henceforth  to  maintain  their  inequality,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Mellor, 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  Not  being  possessed  of  the  flexibihty,  or 
even  fluidity,  of  intelligence  of  so  many  of  my  co-disciples, 
which  makes  them  not  only  *  equal  to  one  another,'  but  equal 
to  anything,  I  feel  that,  having  got  to  a  conviction,  I  do  not 
see  how  I  am  to  unget  it.*'  The  House  enjoyed  both  the 
humour  and  the  sarcasm  of  this  effective  passage,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  many  other  sallies  of  wit  in  the  speech. 

After  Mr.  Labouchere  (Northampton)  and  Sir  Joseph  Pease 
{Barnard  Castle),  from  different  points  of  view,  had  defended 
the  capitulation  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Balfour  (Manchester, 
E.)  made  a  forcible  attack  upon  the  new  proposal  of  the  PrimQ 
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Minister.  He  was  unable  to  comprehend,  he  said,  how  any 
man  could  seriously  come  down  to  a  House  of  Commons,  five- 
sixths  of  whose  members  were  British,  and  deliberately  tell 
those  British  members  that  henceforth  British  affairs  were  to 
be  controlled,  and  in  most  contingencies  absolutely  controlled, 
not  by  those  who  represented  the  constituencies  of  Great 
Britain,  but  by  those  who  did  not  represent  them.  Parliament 
was  now  a  Legislative  Assembly  for  the  three  kingdoms. 
Everybody  sat  there  by  equal  right  and  had  an  equal  duty. 
That  was  what  representative  government  meant.  "  What  it 
does  not  mean  is  to  bring  here  a  set  of  gentlemen  who  are 
called  upon  to  vote  for  things  which  do  not  concern  them,  and 
who  are  given  the  absolute  control  of  their  own  affairs  without 
any  intervention  from  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Do  you  call  that  representative  government?"  Not  only 
was  it  proposed  to  call  in  gentlemen  from  outside  to  control 
the  affairs  of  the  British  people,  but  an  extraordinary  selection 
had  been  made.  What  was  the  history  of  the  present  Irish 
members?  They  had  shown  great  patriotism,  public  spirit, 
energy,  ability,  and  eloquence,  but  these  qualities  in  them  had 
not  been  devoted  to  British  causes.  They  had  not  been  used 
in  furthering  the  honour  and  supporting  the  interest  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Balfour  went  on  to  say  that 
he  had  deliberately  abstained  from  attacking  the  Government. 
'*  To  tell  the  truth,  I  think  the  Government  are  hardly  worth 
attacking."  It  had  previously  been  supposed  that,  at  all 
events  upon  bills  of  their  own  creation  and  on  questions  of 
vital  importance,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  lead 
the  House,  to  place  a  policy  before  it,  and  to  press  its  accept- 
ance. That  tradition  had  been  finally  swept  away.  They  had 
plied  the  Government  with  questions  month  after  month  as  to 
the  course  they  were  going  to  take  on  that  clause,  and  the 
answer  had  been  that  the  clause  as  it  stood  would  be  adhered 
to.  **  And  now  they  propose  a  change  of  front  on  no  better 
ground,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  than  that  their  whips  told 
them  it  would  pay  in  the  division  lobby.  A  Government  which 
roams  about  from  side  to  side,  which  has  no  convictions,  or,  at 
any  rate,  which  does  not  act  upon  any  convictions,  which 
rather  prides  itself  on  obscurely  indicating  that  its  own  convic- 
tions are  precisely  opposed  to  its  avowed  policy — a  Government 
of  that  kind  is  not  worth  attacking." 

Mr.  Gladstone  {Midlothian)  replied  in  a  speech  of  con- 
siderable warmth,  in  which  he  assured  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  the  Government  were  perfectly  indifferent 
whether  he  attacked  them  or  not.  Throughout  the  contest  of 
the  last  seven  years,  they  had  confessed  that  the  question  of 
the  retention  of  Irish  members,  and  the  mode  of  their  retention, 
was  beset  with  difficulty.  As,  however,  it  did  not  involve  the 
main  issue  of  Home  Kule  for  Ireland,  they  felt  it  to.be  a 
question  upon  which  **  the  judgment  of  the  country  "  ought  to 
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prevail.  Mr.  Chamberlain  {Birmingham,  W.)  traversed  the 
assertion  that  this  question  had  ever  been  submitted  to  the 
free  judgment  of  the  country,  which  he  challenged  the  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  by  an  immediate  dissolution.  If  they  declined 
to  do  that,  the  proper  course  was  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
representatives  of  the  country.  The  Prime  Minister  had 
promised  that  on  this  question  the  British  people  were  to 
have  a  determining  voice.  [Mr.  Gladstone,  interposing,  said 
that  Great  Britain  had  a  determining  voice  because  its  repre- 
sentatives formed  the  majority  of  the  House.]  Eeplying  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  interposed  remark,  Mr.  Chamberlain  showed 
that  in  vital  divisions  upon  the  bill  the  British  vote  was 
antagonistic  to  the  Government,  and  said  that  the  issue  was 
whether  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  were  **  to  be  controlled 
by  delegates  from  Ireland  nominated  by  priests,  elected  by 
illiterates,  and  subsidised  by  the  enemies  of  their  country." 
The  debate  proceeded  until  ten  o'clock  was  reached,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone's  amendment  for  the  striking  out  of  sub-sections  3 
and  4  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  27.  Clauses  9  to  26,  both 
inclusive,  were  then  disposed  of  under  the  closure  resolution, 
seventeen  out  of  the  whole  number  of  eighteen  not  having  been 
discussed  or  made  the  subject  of  a  single  word  of  explanation. 

The  House  was  put  in  possession  of  the  main  details  of  the 
new  financial  proposals  of  the  Government  on  the  discussion 
of  a  formal  motion,  authorising  payments  to  be  made  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  in  connection  with  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Bill  (July  14).  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Derby)  explained  that  the  Governitoent  had  sought  to  ascertain, 
not  the  exact  quota  which  should  be  paid  by  Ireland,  but 
Ireland's  present  actual  contribution  to  the  imperial  revenue. 
They  took  the  gross  revenue  derived  from  Ireland,  and  put 
against  it  the  expenditure  incurred  for  Ireland,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  amounts  represented  the  actual  contribution 
to  imperial  revenue.  He  estimated  the  total  revenue  of  Ire- 
land at  6,922,000Z.,  and  the  expenditure  on  Irish  objects  at 
4,634,0O0Z.  This  left  practically  2,300,000Z.,  or  one-third  of  the 
total  revenue,  as  a  contribution  to  imperial  revenue.  That 
amount  would  be  temporarily  reduced  by  a  grant  of  500,000Z. 
on  account  of  the  Irish  police,  and  while  that  grant  continued 
the  Irish  contribution  would  be  1,800,000Z.,  which  was  about 
the  amount  contributed  by  Ireland  in  the  last  year  of  the  late 
Administration.  The  discussion  of  these  proposals  was  not 
intended  to  be  entered  upon  until  the  new  financial  clause  was 
considered  in  committee,  but  Mr.  Goschen  (JSt  George's,  Han- 
over  Square)  pointed  out  that  the  500,000Z.  was  a  gift  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  the  British  taxpayers,  and  that  the  cost  of 
collection — an  item  of  227,000Z. — had  not  been  deducted  from 
the  gross  revenue. 

The  discussions  on  the  third  of  the  "  water-tight  compart- 
ments "  of  the  biU  were  wholly  confined  to  clauses  and  amend- 
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ments  dealing  with  civil  servants  and  police,  and  when  the 
guillotine  made  its  weekly  descent  (July  20) ,  the  remainder  of 
the  original  clauses  in  the  bill  were  summarily  disposed  of, 
some  ten  of  them  without  having  been  discussed  at  all. 

The  last  week  of  the  proceedings,  regulated  by  the  closure 
resolution,  was  opened  (July  21)  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  formal 
introduction  of  a  new  clause,  to  follow  clause  9,  embodying 
the  substituted  financial  arrangements  to  take  effect  in  Ireland, 
and  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  The  debate  upon  these 
new  financial  proposals  occupied  the  whole  week,  and  left  no 
time  for  the  discussion  of  the  other  new  clauses  and  the  sche- 
dules. It  was  opened  in  a  powerful  speech  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
{Birmingham,  W,),  who  pointed  out  that,  in  his  three  entirely 
separate  financial  proposals  for  Irish  Home  Bule,  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  adhered  to  one  principle  only,  if  principle  it  could  be  called, 
and  that  was  to  find  a  surplus  of  500,000Z.  for  Ireland  by  hook 
or  by  crook.  In  1886,  he  held  that  "taxable  capacity"  was 
the  true  criterion  of  what  each  section  of  the  United  Kingdom 
should  pay  to  the  common  fund.  And  he  then  measured  taxable 
capacity  by  the  amount  of  property  assessed  to  the  death  duties, 
and  deduced  that  the  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland  was  one- 
fourteenth  of  that  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom.  But  instead 
of  proposing  that  Ireland  should  contribute  one-fourteenth  or 
one-fifteenth  of  the  whole,  he  introduced  a  perfectly  irrelevant 
discussion  on  the  difference  between  duties  collected  in  one 
country,  but  paid  on  goods  consumed  in  the  other,  which  he 
made  the  excuse  for  reducing  the  Irish  contribution  from  one- 
fifteenth  to  one- twenty-fifth,  and  thus  brought  out  a  surplus  of 
500,000/.  for  Ireland.  In  February  of  this  year,  he  took  the 
product  of  a  particular  tax  as  representing  what  Ireland  should 
pay,  and  this  made  the  Irish  contribution  one-twenty-sixth  of 
the  whole,  but  then  he  proposed  an  arbitrary  gift  to  Ireland 
of  500,000Z.  towards  the  expense  of  the  constabulary,  which 
changed  the  initial  contribution  from  one-twenty-sixth  to  one- 
thirtieth.  Then  he  changed  his  mind  again,  and  in  his  latest 
scheme  proposed  to  take  the  contribution  actually  paid  at  the 
present  time  as  the  best  practical  guide,  and  this  he  stated  at 
one-third  of  the  Irish  revenue,  which  he  said  made  one-twenty- 
seventh  or  one-twenty-eighth  of  the  whole  imperial  contribution 
to  common  expenditure ;  but  as  that  did  not  give  the  500,000/. 
surplus,  he  deducted  the  cost  of  collection,  and  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  the  constabulary,  and  so  reduced  Ireland's  contribution 
from  one-twenty-eighth  of  the  whole  to  one-fortieth.  If  a 
similarly  beneficent  arrangement  could  be  made  for  Great 
Britain,  we  should  have  an  initial  surplus  of  7,000,0(X)Z. 

This  one  settled  principle,  to  start  Ireland  with  a  surplus 
of  500,000/.,  looked,  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  if  Irish  Home 
Bule  were  a  plant  of  such  sickly  growth  that  it  required  to  be 
watered  with  British  gold.  He  did  not  see  why  the  British 
taxpayer  should  lose  because  the  Irish  people  might  happen  to 
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forswear  whisky.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  on  the  whole,  if 
there  were  to  be  Home  Bule,  taxable  capacity  was  the  fairest 
measmre  of  the  right  quota  of  contribution,  and  that  would  show 
Ireland's  present  quota  to  be  about  one-eighteenth  of  the  total ; 
whereas  under  the  present  scheme  she  was  to  be  required  to 
pay  less  than  half  of  the  sum  which  one-eighteenth  would  give 
us.  We  were  asked  to  hand  over  to  Ireland  about  1,800,000Z., 
which  she  ought  to  pay,  as  a  sort  of  equivalent  for  making  the 
Nationalist  Party  omnipotent  in  Ireland,  and  giving  them  a 
controlling  voice  in  British  legislation  as  well. 

Three  replies  were  made  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech,  the 
first  by  Mr.  Fowler  (Wolverhampton),  who  followed  him,  the 
second  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  (Derby),  and  the  third  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  (Midlothian) .  Mr.  Fowler  practically  admitted  that 
the  500,000Z.  surplus  was  a  gift,  but  only  a  temporary  one,  to 
Ireland,  in  order  to  secure  for  her  Legislature  a  fair  start.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  (July  24)  said  that  the  contribution  of  Ire- 
land— put  by  the  Prime  Minister  at  one-twenty-seventh — was 
to  be  a  little  more  than  the  average  of  her  contributions  during 
the  last  three  years.  The  contribution  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  revenue  and  the  expenditure,  and  the  cause  of  its 
smallness  was  the  exorbitant  and  wanton  expenditure  that  had 
been  forced  upon  Ireland.  As  for  the  contribution  of  500,000Z. 
from  this  country,  that  had  been  from  the  first  a  part  of  the 
proposal  of  the  Government.  They  did  not  allow  Ireland  to 
release  herself  from  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  constabulary 
all  at  once,  and  therefore  this  contribution  was  made  to  enable 
her  to  set  her  house  in  order. 

Mr.  Goschen  (St,  George's,  Hanover  Square),  in  a  speech 
full  of  important  detail  (July  24),  declared  his  belief  that  the 
result  of  diminished  taxation  in  Ireland  would  be  bankruptcy 
to  the  Irish  Exchequer.  As  for  the  half-million  surplus,  he 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  Irish  members  had  laid  it  down 
as  a  cardinal  principle  that  they  could  not  "  run  the  show  for 
less."  The  contribution  voted  by  the  Unionist  Government, 
under  the  most  urgent  circumstances  of  public  need,  was  called 
a  **  dole"  and  a  **  sop"  by  the  Chancisllor  of  the  Exchequer, 
but  when  eighty  Nationahst  votes  inflicted  additional  taxation 
to  the  extent  of  500,000Z.  on  the  British  taxpayers,  this  coerced 
and  eleemosynary  contribution  was  called  a  generous  and  spon- 
taneous act  on  the  part  of  the  British  electors.  The  idea  was 
that  Ireland  could  not  do  without  this  help.  He  was  not  at  all 
sure  that  she  could  ;  but  this  was  a  confession  that  Ireland  was 
too  poor  to  be  able  to  stand  alone. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  made 
until  after  the  latter  had  moved  an  amendment,  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  away  with  the  transitional  period  of  six  years  which 
formed  part  of  the  new  financial  proposals  (July  25).  He  now 
taunted  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  assuming  the  part  of  **  Devil's 
Advocate."     In  canvassing  the  details  of  the  measure  he  had 
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''  used  language  of  habitual,  gross  and  enormous  exaggeration." 
Indeed  he  '*  constantly  and  deliberately,  and  with  the  utmost 
confidence  and  infallibihty,  ascribed  to  men  who  had  a  right  to 
stand  on  a  level  with  him,  and  who  were  at  one  time  his  col- 
leagues and  supposed  to  be  his  friends,  motives  for  their  acts, 
the  direct  contrary  of  that  which  they  stated  themselves,  and 
motives  which  they  indignantly  disclaimed."  On  the  follow- 
ing day  (July  26)  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  **  a  few  words  with 
reference  to  the  ferocious  speech  '*  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
the  debate  proceeded,  to  be  renewed  on  the  last  day  permitted 
by  the  closure  resolution  (July  27). 

At  a  quarter  to  ten  on  the  evening  of  that  day — the  forty- 
seventh  sitting  in  committee — Mr.  Chamberlain  rose  with  the 
evident  intention  of  giving  emphasis  to  the  closing  scene.  He 
had  remarked  in  the  course  of  his  short  speech  that  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  regarded  the  biU  as  perfect  and 
unimprovable,  when  a  member  exclaimed  :  "Under  the  circrmi- 
stances."  Taking  up  the  interjected  words,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
went  on  to  say:  **  They  think  every  scheme,  as  it  successively 
proceeds  from  the  fertile  brain  of  the  Prime  Minister,  is  perfect 
and  cannot  be  improved — *  under  the  circumstances.*  That 
has  been  their  attitude  with  regard  to  the  whole  bill,  notwith- 
standing-the  fact  that  the  measure  has  been  changed  a^ain  and 
again  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  weeks."  After  making  good 
this  point,  Mr.  Chamberlain  proceeded  :  **  I  say  this  bill  has 
been  changed  in  its  most  vital  features,  and  yet  it  has  always- 
been  found  perfect  by  the  hon.  members  behind  the  Treasury 
bench.  The  Prime  Minister  calls  'black'  and  they  say  *  it  i& 
good ' ;  the  Prime  Minister  calls  *  white '  and  they  say  *  it  is 
better.'  It  is  always  the  voice  of  a  god !  Never  since  the 
time  of  Herod  has  there  been  such  slavish  adulation."  It  still 
wanted  about  two  minutes  to  ten  o'clock,  but  not  another 
syllable  was  the  speaker  allowed  to  utter.  As  soon  as  he  had 
pronounced  the  name  of  Herod,  a  storm  of  exclamations  burst 
from  the  Ministerial  and  Irish  benches,  and  above  all  other 
sounds  were  heard  cries  of  **  Judas  !  " 

Amid  this  scene  ten 'o'clock  was  reached,  and  the  Chairman 
rose  to  put  the  closure  in  force ;  but  he  in  vain  tried  to  make 
himself  heard.  A  point  of  order  had  been  raised  in  respect  of 
the  cry  of  **  Judas !  "  but  the  House  was  in  so  excited  a  condi- 
tion that  it  could  neither  give  attention  to  the  point  of  order 
nor  proceed  with  the  closure  divisions.  What  was  afterwards, 
explained  to  be  a  comparatively  harmless  incident  sufficed  to- 
turn  the  general  disorder  into  tumult  and  uproar.  Mr.  Logan 
{Harborough,Leicestershire)cYossed  from  the  Ministerial  benches 
to  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  and  made  some  strong^ 
observations  to  Mr.  Carson  {Dublin  University),  After  an. 
altercation  between  these  two  gentlemen  Mr.  Logan  seated 
himself  in  an  abrupt  and,  as  it  appeared,  oflfensive  manner  by 
the  side  of  Mr.  Carson.     Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  {Fulham),  who  was. 
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seated  immediately  behind  the  place  taken  by  Mr.  Logan, 
resented  this  novel  and  threatening  intrusion.  Seizing  the 
intruder  from  behind,  he  pushed  him  with  great  force  from  his 
seat  to  the  open  floor.  In  an  instant  a  violent  conflict  sprang  up 
between  the  Conservative  and  the  Nationalist  benches.  There 
appeared  to  be  three  separate  groups  of  combatants,  striking 
and  receiving  blows  in  a  perfect  delirium  of  anger.  Colonel 
Saunderson  {Armagh,  iV.)  was  the  centre  of  one  group,  Mr.  T. 
M.  Healy  {Louth,  N.)  of  another,  and  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  {Cork) 
of  another.  It  was  afterwards  said  that  many  gentlemen  who. 
seemed  to  be  taking  part  in  a  general  mel^e  were  reaUy  tr3nng 
to  make  peace  between  the  few  actual  combatants.  For  two 
or  three  minutes  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  pandemonium, 
and  the  Chairman  was  utterly  powerless  to  control  it.  Members 
who  had  not  lost  their  heads  called  for  the  Speaker,  and  after 
a  short  interval  the  Speaker  appeared.  The  effect  of  his 
presence  was  magical.  Where  a  minute  before  there  had 
been  a  scene  of  utter  riot,  there  was  now  undisturbed  peace. 
Explanations  were  given,  followed  a  few  days  later  by  fuller 
personal  explanations,  and  the  incident  ended.  But  it  has  left 
its  mark  upon  Parliamentary  history,  and  it  will  be  remembered 
as  not  the  least  significant  outcome  of  the  suppression  of  debate. 
The  divisions  were  at  length  proceeded  with.  The  new  financial 
clause  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  21.  The  schedule  fixing 
the  number  of  the  Irish  constituencies  obtained  a  majority  of 
17  only.  The  bill  had  now  passed  through  committee,  but 
not  more  than  ten  clauses  out  of  a  measure  originally  consist- 
ing of  forty  clauses  and  seven  schedules  had  been  discussed  at 
all,  and  of  those  four  were  dealt  with  in  part  only.  Twenty- 
eight  clauses  and  all  the  schedules  were  passed  without  even 
the  form  of  debate. 

In  the  debate  on  the  report  stage  of  the  bill  Mr.  Macartney 
{Antrim,  S.)  moved  as  a  substitute  for  clause  9  a  new  clause 
excluding  Irish  representative  peers  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Irish  members  from  the  House  of  Commons,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  (August  8). 
The  motion  was  identical  with  one  of  which  Mr.  Balfour  had 
given  notice,  but  which  he  did  not  move.  Mr.  Macartney's 
speech  was  mainly  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  changes  of 
policy  and  purpose,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  made  an  immediate 
reply  to  it,  which  contained  the  following  unusually  explicit 
passage :  **  Undoubtedly  I  did  speak  strongly  against  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  most  formidable  difficulty  attend- 
ing the  retention  of  the  Irish  members.  And  then  I  am 
taunted  with  having  deviated  so  much  from  my  original  pur- 
pose. I  have  deviated  from  it  to  this  extent  alone.  Nothing 
would  have  induced  me  to  endeavour  to  force  upon  the  British 
people  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  the  retention  of  the  Irish 
members  with  an  unlimited  vote.  We  accepted  that  from  the 
House  of  Commons  as  we  accepted  the  retention  of  the  Irish 
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members  from  the  country.*'  But  the  Prime  Minister  was  not 
allowed  to  ride  off  scatheless  after  this  latest  attempted  vindi- 
cation of  his  most  recent  change  of  position.  Sir  Edward 
Clarke  {Plymouth)  made  a  good  hit  by  quoting  against  him 
three  lines  from  the  Bab  Ballads  : — 

These  lads  did  not  presume  to  flout  him ; 

He  argued  high,  he  argued  low, 
And  hkewise  argued  round  about  him. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (Birmingham,  W.)  and  Mr.  Balfour  (Man- 
chester, E.)  also  returned  to  the  attack  (Aug.  9).  To  the  former 
Sir  William  Harcourt  (Derby)  made  a  tu  quoque  reply,  which 
Mr.  Balfour  met  with  a  skilful  rejoinder.  He  bantered  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  remarkable  power  he  pos- 
sessed of  denouncing  as  absurd,  **  without  turning  a  hair/'  pro- 
posals which  he  had  himself  advocated,  and  for  which  on  other 
occasions  he  had  constantly  voted.  But  the  new  clause  was  of 
course  rejected. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  from  Sir 
Henry  James  (Bury) .  a  new  clause  taking  from  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  the  power  of  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  by 
proclamation.  The  debate  proceeded  from  day  to  day,  until, 
on  August  18,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  notice  that  on  the  following 
Monday  he  should  move  a  resolution  for  the  peremptory  closing 
of  the  debate  on  Friday,  August  25.  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  once 
gave  notice  of  an  amendment,  the  terms  of  which  were  after- 
wards modified  to  make  them  quite  in  order,  but  which  in  its 
original  form  declared  that  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to 
curtail  debate  was  calculated  to  degrade  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  position  of  a  voting  machine,  and  to  deprive  the  British 
majority  in  the  House  of  its  constitutional  right  to  discuss  a 
policy  by  which  British  interests  would  be  seriously  and  inju- 
riously affected.  The  amendment  also  called  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  dissolve  Parliament  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  in  order 
that  the  country  might  express  its  opinion  upon  the  merits  of 
a  bill  the  details  of  which  were  studiously  concealed  at  the 
general  election. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  new  closure  motion  was  made  (August  21) 
in  a  speech  of  not  more  than  ten  minutes,  in  which  he  merely 
claimed  that  it  was  the  necessary  and  logical  corollary  of  the 
previous  closure  resolutions  which  the  House  had  carried,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
give  effect  to  its  proposals,  even  in  the  face  of  a  large  and 
powerful  minority. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  then  moved  his  amendment,  and  spoke 
for  nearly  an  hour  in  support  of  it.  He  declared  that  the  real 
necessity  of  the  Government  was  not  the  one  they  alleged. 
Their  re§l  necessity  lay  in  this,  that  they  dare  not  stand  on  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  alone.  They  knew  that  there  was  no  enthu- 
siasm for  their  bill,  and  that  nobody  except  the  Prime  Minister, 
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and  perhaps  the  Chief  Secretary,  believed  in  it,  so  they  wished 
to  hustle  this  damnosa  hcereditas  out  of  the  way  in  order  that 
they  might  patch  up  their  damaged  reputation  by  parish 
councils  and  other  matters  of  that  sort.  Even  with  an  autumn 
session,  they  would  never  get  their  bills  through,  but  they 
must  make  a  great  show  of  doing  something,  or  their  hetero- 
geneous majority  would  fall  to  pieces.  The  Government  talked 
about  the  mandate  of  the  country  and  the  rights  of  the  majority, 
but  they  had  no  mandate  from  the  country  to  destroy  Parlia- 
mentary institutions,  to  make  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  a 
mere  sham,  and  its  weapon,  as  the  Chief  Secretary  had  con- 
fessed, a  sword  of  lath.  As  for  the  majority,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
continued,  it  was  made  up  of  Irish  votes,  purchased  by  the 
surrender  of  the  best  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  largely 
returned  to  Parliament  by  priests,  illiterates,  and  moonlighters^ 
convicted  by  a  judicial  tribunal  of  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the 
kingdom.  He  did  not  believe  there  was  any  true  majority  for 
any  single  item  in  the  Government  programme.  The  Govern- 
ment was  the  creation  of  a  system,  carried  to  a  greater  length 
than  had  ever  been  known  before,  of  **  political  log-rolling.'^ 
The  Welsh  members  voted  for  Home  Rule  because  they  wanted 
disestablishment;  the  teetotalers  voted  for  disestablishment 
because  they  wanted  local  veto  ;  and  the  labour  party  voted  for 
everything  because  they  wanted  an  eight  hours  day.  Under 
all  these  circumstances,  the  Government,  knowing  their  bill  to 
be  unpopular,  and  finding  that  discussion  made  it  more  un- 
popular, trampled  on  the  liberties  of  the  House,  and  gagged  the 
opponents  they  were  unable  to  answer.  To  destroy  an  empire^ 
to  punish  England  for  not  having  given  him  a  majority,  to 
break  up  a  party  to  which,  after  all,  even  his  fame  and  reputa- 
tion owed  a  great  deal — all  this  was  not  enough  for  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  must  also  stifle  discussion  and  flout  the. House  of 
Commons,  which  had  always  honoured  him  as  one  of  its 
greatest  men.  But  the  Opposition  appealed  against  him  ta 
what  was  greater  and  more  powerful  than  he — they  appealed 
to  the  country  against  a  political  dictatorship — against  a  policy 
in  which  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  had  been  surrendered 
and  betrayed,  and  against  tactics  by  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  been  insulted  and  degraded. 

Mr.  Whitbread  {Bedford)  defended  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  debate  proceeded  through  a  long  sitting.  On 
the  Ministerial  side  the  last  speaker  was  Sir  William  Harcourt 
{Derby),  who  said  that  the  Tories  had  used  the  gag  for  coercion,, 
whereas  the  Liberals  only  used  it  for  conciliation.  The  Govern- 
ment, he  declared,  were  quite  ready  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  their  resolution  then,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  country  afterwards,  but  he  named  no  date  for  the  appeal 
to  the  constituencies.  Mr.  Balfour,  who  wound  up  the  debate^ 
on  the  Opposition  side,  in  a  speech  full  of  pleasant  raillery, 
repudiated  for  his  party  the  charge  of   obstructing  the  bill.. 
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The  real  obstacle  to  progress,  he  said,  was  the  fact  that  the 
whole  bill  bristled  with  the  most  important  principles.  **  At 
every  step  you  take  you  kick  up  a  new  principle.  You  tumble 
over  them  every  moment.  You  cannot  move  through  a  clause, 
s,  sentence,  almost  a  word,  without  finding  questions  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  raised,  each  of  them  equal  to  half  a  dozen 
of  the  usual  questions  raised  by  any  ordinary  piece  of  humdrum 
legislation."  But  the  resolution,  Mr.  Balfour  said  in  conclusion, 
would  not  hurt  the  Opposition,  it  would  only  hurt  the  House. 
The  Government  carried  the  resolution  by  a  majority  of  38. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  particularly  to  any  subsequent  inci- 
dents in  the  debate,  which  was  brought  to  an  end  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  the  resolution,  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  night  of  Friday,  August  25,  when  the  bill  was  ordered  to 
be  reported  to  the  House. 

A  large  House  assembled  (August  30)  for  the  third-reading 
debate.  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  for  upwards  of  an  hour  in  moving 
the  third  reading.  He  remarked  that  he  should  confine  his 
observations  to  points  that  had  arisen  since  the  second  reading, 
and  then  he  spent  some  time  on  an  argument  intended  to  show 
that  the  constitutional  crisis  which  had  been  going  on  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  was  no  fair  argument  against  Home 
Bule.  Then,  dealing  with  the  bill  itself,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  upon  it,  he  admitted  that  there  had 
been  a  great  **mass  of  debate,"  which,  however,  he  did  not 
think  would  add  to  the  fame  of  the  House  as  a  dehberative 
assembly,  as  it  had  been  distinguished  by  a  great  and  signal 
development  of  **  small  qualities."  The  bill  had  certainly  been 
got  through,  and  time  obtained  for  the  consideration  of  much- 
needed  British  legislation,  but  this  result  had  only  been  arrived 
at  by  means  of  the  free  use  of  **  the  time  closure,"  which  he 
regarded  as  an  evil  in  itself,  and  only  justifiable  for  the 
avoidance  of  some  much  greater  evil.  But  he  extolled  the 
self-sacrifices  of  many  members,  especially  upon  the  Minis- 
terial side,  and  he  even  complimented  the  Opposition  on  **  the 
old  English  boldness  and  fortitude"  they  had  shown  in  the 
fight,  and  which  had  really  been  **  worthy  of  a  better  cause." 
Then  he  examined  the  debates  statistically,  pointing  out  that 
the  bill,  when  read  a  third  time,  would  have  occupied  no  fewer 
than  eighty-two  days,  or  very  much  more  than  had  ever  been 
consumed  by  any  bill  before.  But  the  opposition  to  the 
measure  had  differed  from  all  former  opposition,  for  there  had 
been  to  a  great  extent  a  deliberate  and  persistent  attempt  to 
destroy  the  bill  by  the  mass  and  volume  of  amendments.  It 
was  an  attempt  also  to  undo  and  take  back  in  morsels  the  boon 
already  in  principle  conferred.  The  number  of  speeches  de- 
livered in  committee  for  the  bill  was  459,  consuming  57 J  hours, 
while  the  number  of  speeches  against  it  had  been  938,  con- 
suming no  fewer  than  152f  hours.  This  justified  the  belief 
that  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the  bill  from  passing,  or  to  drive 
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the  Government  to  use  the  closure,  and  to  prevent  any  other 
work  from  being  done.  He  lioped  the  country  would  take  note 
of  that,  and  would  see  that  the  important  and  vital  part  of  the 
battle  had  been  to  defeat  that  great  purpose  of  the  Opposition. 
While  he  admitted  that  a  great  part  of  the  bill  had  had  to 
remain  undiscussed — a  fact  the  whole  blame  for  which  he 
threw  upon  the  opponents  of  the  measure — he  insisted  that 
the  great  cardinal  principles  of  the  bill  had  all  been  discussed. 
If  the  bill  was  complex,  it  was  because  of  its  moderation — it 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  Irish  Nationalism  had  adopted  the 
counsels  of  moderation  in  principle,  and  had  sustained  them 
in  detail.  As  for  the  various  pleas  urged  against  the  bill  by  its 
opponents,  which  he  enumerated  at  considerable  length,  he 
declared  that  if  they  were  true  it  would  go  hard  with  Home 
Rule,  but  in  point  of  fact  they  were  not  true,  but  were  *' enor- 
mous, monstrous,  and  hideous  falsehoods.'*  If  they  were  true 
they  recoiled  upon  the  British  people,  for  it  would  mean  that 
the  result  of  their  treatment  of  Ireland  was  that  they  had 
brought  her  into  a  state  in  which  she  could  not  undertake 
without  danger  and  ruin  the  very  responsibility  which  in  every 
other  country  had  been  found  within  the  capacity  of  the  people 
and  fraught  with  the  richest  results. 

Mr.  Courtney  {Bodmin,  Cornwall),  who  moved  the  rejection 
of  the  bill,  denied  that  the  situation  in  Sweden  and  Norwav 
had  any  bearing  on  the  case.  As  to  the  contention  that  no 
bill  had  ever  been  debated  at  such  length  before,  he  maintained 
that  no  such  bill  had  ever  before  been  presented  to  Parliament. 
The  Opposition  had  been  bound  to  use  the  powers  of  debate  to 
elucidate  the  issues  raised,  and  to  instruct  the  electorate.  The 
bill  was  not  only  complex,  and  full  of  new  principles,  but  it 
came  to  the  House  with  only  **  the  doubtful  sanction  of  the 
nation.''  When  the  will  of  the  nation  was  properly  ascertained, 
he  would  be  ready  to  bow  to  it,  even  though  he  might  regret  it. 
After  reviewing  various  features  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Courtney 
said  that  there  were  at  least  six  vital  points  that  had  not  been 
discussed  at  all.  The  bill  was  ill-conceived,  had  been  worse 
developed,  and  some  parts  of  it  were  rudimentary  and  could  not 
be  trusted.  It  was  not  deserving  of  respect,  and  no  Legislature 
with  any  self-respect  would  pass  it.  It  would,  no  doubt,  meet 
wdth  its  fate  elsewhere — a  fate  which  few  would  lament,  and  no 
one  would  regret,  and  which,  on  the  whole,  would  be  considered 
well-deserved — but  he  looked  beyond  the  peers  to  the  people. 
The  Opposition  wanted  to  go  to  the  people,  and  to  obtain  the 
national  judgment,  and  the  whole  defence  of  their  treatment 
of  the  bill  was  that  it  was  a  preparation  for  that  appeal.  The 
**  halting  and  uncertain  verdict "  given  by  the  country  at  the 
last  general  election  was  nothing  more  than  a  determination  to 
"give  the  Prime  Minister  another  chance";  but  now  the  bill 
had  been  fully  exposed,  and  it  was  for  the  people  to  decide 
upon  it. 
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Mr.  John  Redmond  ( Waterford)  made  a  discomforting  and 
disquieting  speech  for  the  Government  and  the  supporters  of 
the  bill,  many  of  whom  expressed  their  indignation  afterwards 
in  the  lobby  over  the  line  he  took.  He  complained  that  the 
Parnellite  members  had  not  been  allowed  to  amend  the  bill  at 
all,  for  all  their  efforts  in  that  direction  had  been  rejected  by 
the  Government,  and  by  overwhelming  majorities  of  the  House, 
while  such  changes  as  had  been  made  were  changes  for  the 
worse,  and  almost  all  of  them  had  emanated  from  men  who 
were  opposed  to  Home  Rule.  As  it  now  stood,  no  man  in  his 
senses  could  possibly  regard  the  bill  as  a  full,  final,  and  satis- 
factory settlement.  The  word  *' provisional  was  stamped  in 
red  ink  across  every  page"  of  it,  and  if  he  were  asked  to 
accept  it  as  a  final  settlement,  he  should  feel  bound  to  vote 
against  the  third  reading.  The  financial  pprtion  was  so  faulty 
that  he  could  not  allow  the  third  reading  to  pass  without 
uttering  a  protest,  and  making  it  perfectly  clear  that  his  vote 
was  not  a  vote  which  sanctioned  that  part  of  the  bill.  But  he 
rejoiced  over  the  fact  that,  even  though  the  bill  was  to  be 
rejected  elsewhere,  Ireland,  after  nearly  a  century  of  struggle, 
after  wasting  innumerable  lives  and  enduring  much  misery, 
had  obtained  from  the  House  the  "reversal  of  the  policy  of 
the  Act  of  Union,"  and  the  solemn  affirmation  of  the  principle 
of  Irish  self-government. 

A  vigorous  speech  against  the  bill  from  Mr.  ChapUn  (Sleaford, 
Lincolnshire)  was  the  last  important  contribution  to  the  first 
night's  debate,  and  a  somewhat  rhetorical  speech  in  its  favour 
from  the  Attorney-General  (Hackney,  S.)  opened  the  debate  on 
the  second  day  (Aug.  31).  Sir  Charles  Russell  had  much  to  say 
about  past  misgovernment  in  Ireland,  and  the  necessity  for 
reform  which  still  remained.  He  contended  that  under  Home 
Rule  the  position  of  England  and  Scotland  would  be  improved, 
for  the  motives  for  Irish  interference  in  British  affairs  would 
cease  to  exist,  and  any  such  interference  would  be  unwise,  be- 
cause it  would  provoke  retaliation.  The  only  alternative  to 
Home  Rule,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  was  reso- 
lute coercion.  Another,  and  a  widely  different  view  of  what 
was  called  coercion,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Plunket  (Dublin 
University),  who  drew  a  roseate  picture  of  the  condition  in 
which  Mr.  Balfour  left  Ireland — ^he  had  established  the  law, 
defeated  terrorism,  and  enabled  honest  men  to  go  about  their 
work  openly  and  freely.  The  gaols  were  empty  and  the  banks 
were  full,  peace  was  everywhere  to  be  found,  and  all  the  antici- 
pations on  which  the  Prime  Minister  founded  his  Home  Rule 
demand  in  188()  had  been  utterly  upset. 

Mr.  Dillon  (Mayo,  E,),  by  way  of  counterblast  to  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Redmond  on  the  previous  day,  said  that  the  Irish  Party 
and  the  Irish  people  accepted  the  bill  as  the  great  charter  of 
liberty  to  Ireland.  If  finality  meant  that  the  people  of  Ireland, 
viewing  the  measure  as  a  whole,  could  pass  it  into  law  in  good 
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faith  as  a  settlement  of  the  national  claims,  he  believed  they 
would  do  so.  There  were,  indeed,  some  differences  of  opinion, 
but  they  were  slight  and  unimportant.  Even  the  financial 
provisions  were  largely  a  matter  of  calculation,  and  he  firmly 
oelieved  justice  would  be  done  in  that  respect.  After  Mr.  T. 
W.  Bussell  {Tyrone,  S,)  had  made  the  position  of  Ulster  clear, 
Sir  Henry  James  (Bury)  raised  the  debate  to  a  high  level  by  a 
powerful  speech  against  the  bill.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
revolution  which  it  represented  was  not  in  any  sense  a  popular 
revolution.  It  was  a  revolution  made  by  one  man,  and  his 
supporters  had  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Newcastle  Programme  in  order  to  palm  it  off  upon  the  English 
people.  Instead  of,  "  The  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  bill,"  the  popular  cry  in  England  would  have  been,  ''  The 
bill,  the  new  bill,  and  nothing  of  the  bill."  Sir  Henry  con- 
cluded a  statesmanlike  and  comprehensive  argument  with  the 
following  eloquent  passage :  '*  Now,  sir,  this  bill  goes  to  its 
death,  and  we  scarcely  know  whether  we  can  ask  even  a  decent 
sepulture  for  it,  for  we  are  sending  up  only  the  mangled 
remains  of  a  bill.  It  is  not  even  a  body  that  can  be  recog- 
nised. We  send  it  to  another  power,  and  at  any  rate  we  should 
endeavour  to  see  that  it  is  mterred  with  some  pretence  to 
decency.  Whatever  may  happen  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
blame  ourselves  for.  We  have  done  our  best  to  prevent  this 
insufficient  and  uncertain  legislation,  and  if  we  fail  we  have 
done  our  best  as  members  of  Parliament  to  prevent  the  undoing 
of  our  country,  and  we  believe  we  shall  succeed,  not  by  our 
individual  efforts,  but  by  the  wise  judgment  and  common-sense 
of  our  fellow-countrymen." 

On  the  last  night  of  the  debate  (Sept.  1)  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy  (Longford,  N.)  bestowed  his  blessing  and  that  of 
his  friends  upon  the  bill,  in  very  much  the  same  terms  that 
Mr.  Dillon  had  employed  on  the  previous  evening.  No 
measure  could  be  said  to  be  absolutely  final,  but  this  measure 
established  the  principle  that  Ireland  was  to  look  after  her  own 
domestic  affairs,  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  with  certain  limitations  and  restrictions  which 
they  all  most  cordially  accepted.  In  that  principle  they  found 
finality  in  its  true  sense,  and  from  it  no  deviation  could  ever  be 
allowed.  Mr.  Chamberlain  (Birmingham ,  W.)  accepted  Mr. 
McCarthy's  assurance  as  far  as  the  honourable  member  spoke 
for  himself  But  he  reminded  the  House  that  Mr.  Parnell 
accepted  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill  as  a  complete  settlement, 
and  subsequently  declared  that  that  statement  was  made  after 
a  meeting  of  his  party  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  accept  the 
bill  pro  tanto,  for  what  it  was  worth.  Home  Rule,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  went  on  to  argue,  had  never  been  a  British 
pohcy.  It  had  been  borrowed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  from  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  if  it  had  been  proposed  by  any  other  Englishman 
or  Scotchman  it  would  have  been  laughed  out  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  would  that  day  gain  a  great  personal  victory, 
but  it  would  be  one  of  which  some  of  his  greatest  admirers 
might  thereafter  have  reason  to  complain.  He  beheved  that 
the  Prime  Minister's  policy  had  struck  a  deadly  blow  at 
the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  country.  The  supporters 
of  the  Prime  Minister  had  sacrificed  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  regard  to  all  the  details  of  the  bill.  They  had  no 
reason  to  fear  the  gag,  for  they  wore  that  instrument  per- 
manently as  an  honour  and  an  ornament.  Consequently  the 
whole  duty  of  a  deliberative  assembly  had  been  thrown  upon 
the  Opposition,  who  were  compelled  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  minority  in  Ireland,  and  of  their  own  majority  at  home ; 
and  iu  doing  this  they  were  undeterred  by  the  insults  which 
had  been  flung  at  them  from  the  Nationalist  benches,  with  the 
tacit  encouragement  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
went  on  to  say  that  when  he  joined  the  Ministry  in  1886  he 
had  no  idea  that  the  Government,  or  its  head,  was  committed 
to  the  policy  of  Home  Bule ;  nor,  in  1892,  when  that  policy,  as 
far  as  the  principle  was  concerned,  was  before  the  country,  did 
anybody  know  that  a  bill  like  the  present  would  be  submitted 
to  Parliament.  For  instance,  what  candidate  said  then  that 
he  was  going  to  vote  for  the  interference  of  Irish  members  in 
all  our  affairs?  ** Ireland  for  the  Irish"  was  a  very  plausible 
cry,  but  **  England  for  the  English  "  was  a  better  one.  The 
Liberal  Party  had  treated  the  vital  interests  of  the  country  as 
though  they  were  mere  incidents  in  the  Newcastle  Programme 
or  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  these  things  would,  neither  be 
forgotten  nor  forgiven  by  the  British  democracy. 

After  speeches  in  support  of  the  bill  from  Sir  Edward  Grey 
{Berwick,  fforthumberland)  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  {Scotland, 
Liverpool),  the  debate  was  wound  up  on  the  Opposition  side  by 
Mr.  Balfour,  and  for  the  Government  by  Mr.  Morley.  The 
former  {Manchester,  jB.)  justified  the  attempt  of  the  Opposition 
to  destroy  the  bill,  and  said  it  was  mere  cant  to  deny  that  it 
was  the  obvious  duty  of  an  Opposition  to  try  to  destroy  any 
bill  which  they  believed  to  be  a  bad  one.  He  traversed  the 
statement  that  the  Irish  people  would  accept  the  measure  as  a 
final  settlement,  and  declared  his  belief  that  the  British  people 
were  becoming  more  and  more  adverse  to  it.  There  was  not  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  conscious  of  the  force  of 
Parliamentary  tradition,  who  would  not  look  back  on  that 
session  with  regret,  as  a  period  when  decadence  began,  and 
when  it  became  clear  for  the  first  time  that  the  House  was  not 
to  be  in  the  future  what  it  had  been  in  the  past.  There  was, 
indeed,  only  one  body  of  men  in  the  country  who  had  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  part  which  the  House  of 
Commons  compelled  them  to  play — and  that  was  the  House  of 
Lords.  By  their  insane  action,  the  Ministerial  Party  had  done 
more  than  a  hundred  Tory  Governments  to  demonstrate  the 
necessity  for  a  House  of  Lords.     They  might  pass  the  third 
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reading,  but  everybody  who  voted  for  it  must  know  that  he 
was  endeavouring  to  put  hfe  into  what  was  already  dead.  The 
bill  had  at  last  brought  its  supporters  into  the  open ;  every 
elector  now  knew  what  the  grant  of  Home  Bule  involved ;  and 
he  felt  confident  that  the  projected  dissolution  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  would  never  take  place. 

Mr.  Morley  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)  professed  to  be  equally 
confident  as  to  the  decision  of  the  country  on  the  issue.  If, 
passing  the  third  reading,  that  popular  representative  and  vir- 
tually supreme  branch  of  the  legislature  resolved  to  grant 
autonomy  to  Ireland,  it  would  have  made  a  solemn  declaration 
which-  could  never  be  cancelled  nor  recalled.  Whatever  might 
be  the  immediate  fate  of  the  bill,  he  looked  forward  to  the 
future  of  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  **  with  hope  invincible,  and  a 
confidence  which  could  not  be  quenched.'* 

The  division  was  taken  shortly  before  one  o'clock,  and 
resulted  in  a  majority  for  the  third  reading  of  34  ;  the  numbers 
being,  for  the  third  reading  301  and  against  267.  There  was  a 
majority  against  the  bill  among  British  representatives  of  23, 
and  among  representatives  of  England  and  Wales  of  48. 

It  was  perhaps  desirable  not  to  interrupt  the  story  of  the 
Home  Bule  Bill  by  any  reference  to  other  business  in  Parha- 
ment  while  that  measure  remained  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  it  was  only  in  a  few  short  intervals  that  other 
business  received  attention  in  that  House.  A  discussion  on 
the  prevalence  of  crime  in  Kerry,  Clare,  and  Limerick  (June  3), 
arising  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  (Belfast,  W.)  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  House,  seemed  almost  to  form  part  of 
the  proceedings  on  the  Home  Bule  Bill.  Whether  by  acci- 
dent or  by  design,  a  similar  discussion  occurred  on  the  same 
evening  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in  neither  House  was 
any  reassuring  Ministerial  statement  elicited.  In  supply,  Mr. 
Logan  (Harboroughy  Leicestershire)  called  attention  to  the 
working  of  tlie  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883,  and  moved  a 
resolution  declaring  that  some  amendment  of  the  law  was 
required  to  enable  tenants  to  obtain  adequate  compensation  for 
improvements.  Mr.  Chaplin  {Sleaford,  Lincolnshire)  demurred 
to  the  passing  of  an  abstract  resolution  that  would  do  no  good 
and  have  no  effect,  but  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture {Saffron  Walden,  Essex)  supported  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  without  a  division. 

A  resolution  to  which  the  cordial  assent  of  the  House  was 
given  (June  16)  was  that  of  Mr.  Cremer  {Haggerston,  Shore- 
ditch),  in  favour  of  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  arbitration 
with  the  United  States.  It  expressed  the  satisfaction  with 
which  the  House  had  learnt  **  that  both  Houses  of  the  United 
States  Congress  have  authorised  the  President  to  invite  from 
time  to  time,  as  fit  occasions  may  arise,  negotiations  with  any 
Government  with  which  the  United  States  has,  or  may  have, 
any  diplomatic  relations,  to  the  end  that  any  differences  or 
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disputes  arising  between  the  two  Governments,  which  cannot 
be  adjusted  by  diplomatic  agencies,  may  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  peaceably  adjusted  by  such  means,'*  and  concluded — 
as  modified  in  form  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  (Mid- 
lothian)— with  the  hope  **  that  her  Majesty's  Government  will 
lend  their  ready  co-operation  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  resolution."  The  resolu- 
tion was  seconded  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  (London  Univ.)  in  a 
speech  containing  some  striking  statistics  as  to  the  burden  im- 
posed upon  Europe  by  an  armed  peace.  Sir  John  showed  that 
in  1870  the  Government  debts  of  the  world  amounted  together 
to  4,000,000,000Z.,  and  that  they  were  now  6,000,000,000Z.,  and 
were  still  increasing. 

A  week  later  (June  23)  the  House  of  Commons  gave  an 
evening  sitting  to  the  discussion  of  a  resolution  on  which  there 
was  the  widest  possible  difference  of  opinion.  This  was  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Clark  (Caithness-shire),  in  favour  of  Home  Bule 
for  Scotland.  The  motion  had  the  warm  approval  of  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  (Bridgeton,  Glasgow) ,  who,  however, 
would  not  commit  the  Government  generally  to  it.  On  a 
division,  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  18,  amid  much  cheer- 
ing, accompanied  by  some  amusing  cries  of  **  Besign  !  " 

The  House  of  Lords  returned  (June  5)  to  a  subject  which 
had  previously  formed  a  matter  of  discussion  in  both  Houses — 
that  of  the  appointment  of  county  magistrates.  The  Duke  of 
Bichmond  and  Gordon  moved  a  resolution  declaring  it  to  be 
inexpedient  to  disturb  the  long-established  usage  of  appointing 
justices  of  the  peace  on  the  recommendation  of  lords-lieutenant, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  on  the  bench  justices  whose  political 
opinions  were  in  consonance  with  those  of  the  Government  of 
the  day.  Lord  Sefton,  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  pala- 
tine, complained  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  (Mr.  Bryce).  He  had  always,  he  said,  made  his 
nominations  to  the  bench  on  grounds  entirely  unconnected  with 
party  politics,  yet  his  functions  in  recommending  magistrates 
had  now  been  practically  superseded,  because  he  had  resisted 
Mr.  Bryce's  demand  that  he  should  at  one  stroke  place  forty 
new  magistrates  upon  the  bench,  entirely  on  account  of  their 
political  views.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  declared  that  if  this 
sort  of  thing  was  to  go  on  it  would  be  for  the  lords-lieutenant 
to  say  whether  they  would  take  any  further  part  in  magisterial 
appointments  at  all.  The  Government  did  not  resist  the  motion, 
which  was  agreed  to,  and  when  Lord  Salisbury  quietly  asked  if 
it  was  to  be  nemine  contradicente  the  Lord  Chancellor  rephed, 
**  Oh,  certainly,"  and  the  result  was  so  recorded.  On  the 
following  day  (June  6)  the  House  of  Lords  discussed,  on  the 
motion  for  its  second  reading,  the  Bishop  of  Chester's  bill  **for 
establishing  a  system  of  retail  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  by  an 
authorised  company" — the  Gothenburg  system  in  a  modified 
form.     Lord  Kimberley  and  Lord  Salisbury,  representing  both 
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sides  of  the  House,  agreed  that  no  satisfactory  opinion  could  be 
formed  as  to  the  appUcabihty  of  the  Gothenburg  system  to 
English  conditions,  and  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  was 
negatived. 

The  loss  of  the  Victoria  was  the  subject  of  questions  and 
sympathetic  observations  in  each  House  of  Parliament  (June 
23)  a  few  hours  after  the  news  of  the  disaster  had  been  received. 
A  high  personal  tribute  was  paid  in  each  House  to  the  memory 
of  Admiral  Tryon,  and  Lord  Spencer  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons,  expressed  the 
sympathy  of  Parliament  with  the  bereaved  relatives  of  the 
oflScers  and  men  whose  services  had  been  so  tragically  lost  to 
the  country.  A  discussion  on  the  Indian  opium  question  was 
raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  (June  30)  on  a  resolution 
moved  by  Mr.  Webb  (Water/ord,  W.)  against  the  traffic  in 
opium,  and  urging  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal  Commission  to 
inquire  as  to  how  the  expenditure  of  the  Indian  Government 
could  be  so  reduced  as  to  render  the  opium  revenue  unnecessary. 
Mr.  Gladstone  {Midlothian)  declined  to  accept  the  resolution 
as  it  stood,  because  it  would  commit  the  House  to  the  abolition 
of  the  growth  of  opium  and  the  traffic  in  opium,  before  the 
Government  had  considered  the  obstacles  in  their  way,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  be  surmounted.  He  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  a  Boyal  Commission  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  of  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  consumption  of  opium  in  India.  On  a  division  Mr.  Webb's 
resolution  was  negatived  by  184  to  105,  and  the  amendment 
was  then  agreed  to. 

Opportunity  was  found  at  intervals  for  making  a  little  pro- 
gress with  supply,  but  some  of  the  more  contentious  votes 
were  not  taken  until  after  the  Home  Bule  Bill  had  been  got 
out  of  the  way.  Affairs  in  Siam  were  the  occasion  of  numerous 
questions  to  Ministers,  and  statements  were  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Bosebery,  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  reference  to  the  demands 
of  France,  the  position  of  the  Siamese  Government,  and  the 
action  of  the  British  Government.  Assurances  were  given  by 
Lord  Bosebery  (July  17  and  27)  that  the  British  Government 
would  not  permit  British  interests  or  the  independence  of  Siam 
to  be  affected,  and  he  subsequently  (August  1)  announced  that 
an  agreement  had  been  concluded  between  the  British  and 
French  Governments,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
neutral  zone  between  British  and  French  territories  in  Indo- 
China.  Irish  questions  were  the  subject  of  several  more  or 
less  informal  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  while  the  dis- 
cussions in  conmiittee  on  the  Home  Bule  Bill  were  proceeding 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  (July  21) 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt,  on  a  question  to  the  Government, 
to  raise  a  discussion  on  Home  Bule,  in  anticipation  of  the 
arrival  of  the  bill  from  the  Lower  House.    Lord  Cadogan  (July 
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24)  asked  the  Government  on  what  principle  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  had  acted  with  reference  to  the  acceptance  or 
refusal  of  addresses.  Lord  Houghton  was  absent  **  through 
indisposition/'  a  circumstance  which  Lord  Cadogan  regretted 
the  more  because  the  Government  were  too  much  "bound 
liand  and  foot  by  a  section  of  their  supporters  in  the  other 
House,  by  whose  authority  and  by  whose  support  they  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being,"  to  be  able  to  give  a  proper  answer. 
The  Lord-Lieutenant  had  refused  the  addresses  of  Loyalists, 
but  accepted  those  of  Nationalists,  although  in  both  cases 
the  addresses  contained  controversial  political  matter.  Lord 
Spencer  explained  that  in  the  cases  of  the  addresses  which  had 
been  refused  the  Lord-Lieutenant  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
considering  their  contents,  whereas  the  other  addresses  were 
presented  hurriedly  and  nearly  all  at  railway  stations.  Lord 
Salisbury  made  some  caustic  comments  on  the  explanation, 
and  on  the  **  policy  of  reticence"  observed  by  the  Govemmentj 
as  to  which  he  said :  **  It  is  suitable  and  congenial  to  her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  especiaUy  to  their  distinguished 
chief.  He  has  great  qualification  and  inclination  to  adopt  the 
position  of  a  despot,  and  we  know  that  there  is  no  agency 
which  a  despot  hkes  better  than  a  well-drilled  company  of 
mutes." 

By  the  small  majority  of  24,  the  House  of  Commons  (July 
28)  negatived  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Lopes  {Grantham) 
expressing  regret  that  in  spite  of  the  depression  in  agriculture 
the  Government  had  **  not  thought  it  their  duty  "  to  take  action 
**  to  lessen  the  difficulties  and  improve  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  interest."  Mr.  Lopes  said  that  prices  had  fallen 
so  much  in  the  last  eight  years  that  the  wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
sold  in  England  and  Wales  in  1892  realised  8,000,000Z.  less  than 
was  obtained  for  the  quantity  sold  in  1885.  Since  1890  the 
value  of  live  stock  had  depreciated  by  some  70,0C0,000Z.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Everett  (Woodbridge,  Suffolk),  a 
supporter  of  the  Government,  who  declared  that  the  agricul- 
tural produce  qf  Great  Britain  was  now  35,000,000Z.  a  year  less 
than  the  mean  value  in  the  years  1865  to  1875.  Mr.  Gardner 
{Saffron  Walden,  Essex)  administered  such  comfort  as  he  could, 
but  Sir  William  Harcourt  (Derby)  complained  that  no  definite 
proposals  had  been  made  by  the  supporters  of  the  resolution, 
and  Mr.  Chaplin  {Sleaford,  Lincolnshire)  retorted  that  the 
agricultural  interest,  like  every  other  interest  in  the  country, 
was  over-ridden  by  the  Irish  vote. 

An  attempt  at  radical  legislation  against  the  House  of  Lords, 
though  by  resolution  only,  failed  somewhat  ignominiously 
(August  4).  The  anticipation  that  the  House  of  Lords  would 
reject  the  Home  Eule  Bill  if  it  were  passed  by  the  House  of 
Comrnons  had  led  to  many  threatening  demonstrations  against 
the  Peers  On  party  platforms,  and  Mr.  Storey  {Sunderland) 
sought  to  give  point  to  these  demonstrations  by  a  vote  of  the 
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House  of  Commons.  He  accordingly  moved  a  resolution  in 
supply,  declaring  that  it  was  desirable  in  the  public  interest, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  necessary  legislation,  that  any  bill 
which  had  twice  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  had  failed 
to  pass  the  House  of  Lords,  should  become  law,  if,  with  the 
assent  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  it  again  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  received  the  assent  of  the  Crown. 
Mr.  Storey  no  doubt  expected  that  his  resolution  would  have 
the  active  support  of  all  those  members  of  the  Gladstonian 
Party  who  were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the  House  of 
Lords  out  of  doors.  But  only  a  handful  of  these  bolder  poli- 
ticians came  to  his  assistance,  and  the  House  was  counted  out 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening. 

The  close  and  prolonged  strain  occasioned  by  the  proceed- 
ings in  committee  on  the  Home  Bule  Bill  naturally  had  a  deter- 
rent effect  on  extra-Parliamentary  speeches.  These  were  few 
after  Whitsuntide,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  from  that  time  up 
to  the  end  of  August  there  were  absolutely  no  platform  speeches 
from  members  of  the  Government,  or  from  any  of  their  promi- 
nent  supporters,  except  in  connection  with  the  few  bye-elections 
that  occurred  during  this  period.  The  same  Ministerial  silence 
that  was  maintained  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  assiduously 
cultivated  in  the  country.  The  reason  suggested  by  members 
of  the  Opposition  for  this  reticence  was  the  obvious  one  that 
Ministers  did  not  wish  to  disclose  their  plans  on  certain  vital 
points  until  the  disclosure  could  be  no  longer  delayed,  while  it 
was  clearly  undesirable  that  supporters  of  the  Government, 
who  did  not  know  what  shape  was  finally  to  be  given  to  parti- 
cular clauses  of  the  Home  Bule  Bill,  should  commit  neither 
themselves  nor  the  Government  to  plans  that  might  not  be 
adopted.  If  the  Linlithgow  election  (June  16)  had  resulted  in 
favour  of  the  Government,  a  somewhat  bolder  course  might 
perhaps  have  been  followed,  but  the  loss  of  this  Gladstonian 
seat,  with  the  significant  warning  to  be  inferred  from  Captain 
Hope's  success,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  seat  for  Midlothian  would 
also  be  lost,  was  dispiriting  to  the  Gladstonian  Party.  The  re- 
covery of  Pontefract  by  a  majority  of  32 — after  the  unseating 
of  Mr.  Beckitt  on  petition — afforded  them  some  little  consola- 
tion, but  this  was  not  a  victory  which  possessed  any  signi- 
ficance. 

Lord  Salisbury's  contributions  to  the  oratory  of  the  Whit- 
suntide recess  were  last  in  point  of  time  and  first  in  point  of 
importance,  and  he  was  again  the  first  and  most  important 
speaker  in  the  few  weeks  after  Whitsuntide.  Addressing  a 
National  Union  meeting  in  the  Surrey  Theatre  (JuAe  12)  he 
pointed  to  the  paralysis  of  English  and  Scotch  business  in 
Parliament.  There  had  been  a  happy  period  before  Mr.  Glad- 
stone meddled  with  Ireland,  when  Parliament  was  master  of 
its  own  time.  But  then  suddenly  some  evil  genius  suggested 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  should  mend  Ireland,  and  since  that 
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day  there  had  been  no  peace.  In  allusion  to  the  financial  pro- 
posals of  the  Home  Bule  Bill  he  remarked  that  '*  this  game  of 
customs  duties"  had  been  played  before.  There  was  one 
occasion  in  history  in  which  England  quaiTelled  with  a  great 
dependency.  She  quarrelled  fatally,  and  the  result  was  the 
disruption  of  the  empire.  Another  curious  provision  of  the 
bill  would  be  recorded  as  the  most  remarkable  eccentricity  ever 
perpetrated.  This  was  the  provision  enabling  Irish  members 
to  sit  in  the  British  Parliament  practically  without  constitu- 
encies. Of  course,  everybody  had  given  up  the  '*  in-and-out  *' 
theory.  That  absurdity  was  too  much  even  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  Irishmen  were  said  to  be  men 
with  a  passion  for  agreement.  Their  great  tendency  was  to 
love  England,  and  in  fact  to  be  "  bubbling  over  with  the  milk 
of  human  kindness,  and  with  all  the  angelic  passions  which 
Mr.  Gladstone's  conduct  was  calculated  to  arouse."  How 
was  it,  then,  that  they  were  not  able  to  agree  among  them- 
selves ? 

Speaking  at  a  Unionist  meeting  at  Hanley  (June  19)  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  remarked  on  the  improved  position  of 
affairs  for  the  Unionist  Party.  The  bye-elections  had  gone  in 
their  favour,  and  signs  of  independence  were  beginning  to 
show  in  the  ranks  of  their  opponents.  Home  Bulers  were 
flattering  themselves  that  the  only  resources  upon  which  the 
Unionists  relied  were  delay,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  the  House  of 
Lords.  They  were  absolutely  wrong.  The  House  of  Lords 
knew  very  well  the  limits  of  its  power.  All  that  the  House  of 
Lords  could  be  in  this  question  was  the  instrument  by  which 
the  stronger  forces  would  have  full  play  and  full  eflfect.  There 
was  a  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone  asked  the  electors  of  this 
country  to  give  him  a  majority  to  settle  the  Irish  question 
which  should  not  be  dependent  upon  the  support  of  the  Irish 
Party.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  content  that  the  clearly 
expressed  will  of  England  should  be  over-ruled  by  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  Irish  representatives.  There  were  signs  that 
the  Irish  members  dare  not  if  they  would  concede  or  relax  one 
letter  of  the  bond  which  they  were  exacting  from  the  Glad- 
stonian  Party.  Sooner  or  later  this  antagonism  must  come  to 
a  head ;  and  when  the  moment  arrived  when  on  some  critical 
point  this  alliance  broke  down,  the  whole  enterprise,  the  whole 
imposture,  would  have  to  be  al3andoned. 

Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  undertook  the  largest  share  of  the 
political  oratory  of  the  summer  months.  Week  after  week  he 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  Unionist  meetings  in  various  parts 
of  England,  and  his  vigorous  criticisms  of  the  Home  Bule  Bill 
— though  they  were  sometimes  marred  by  personalities — no 
doubt  had  a  considerable  efiFect  in  the  enlightenment  of  public 
opinion.  At  Leicester  (June  21)  he  declared  that  the  Irish 
Party  were  never  united  except  to  threaten  the  Government, 
and  the  weakness  of   the  Government  was  shown    by  the 
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streugth  of  the  Opposition.  All  the  old  phrases  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  so  fond  of  using  were  now  mere  puppets  and 
automata,  which  his  followers  moved  in  a  mechanical  way  with 
an  increasing  sense  of  weariness  and  despair.  What  he  called 
the  **  union  of  hearts  "  everybody  with  any  common-sense  now 
saw  could  not  exist  without  the  **  divorce  of  peoples."  At 
Pontefract  (June  24)  Lord  Eandolph  pointed  to  the  conceal- 
ment practised  by  the  Government.  By  means  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  methods  of  procedure  ever  adopted  by  a 
responsible  Minister,  Mr.  Gladsitone  had  got  the  second  reading 
of  the  Home  Eule  Bill  carried,  and  the  bill  well  into  committee, 
before  he  hinted  at  the  nature  of  his  financial  proposals.  All 
at  once  he  "  sprang  upon  the  committee  the  most  insane, 
delirious,  financial  proposals  that  were  ever  brought  before 
any  Parliament  by  any  Government  in  the  history  of  Europe." 
A  few  days  later  (June  28),  at  Birmingham,  Lord  Bandolph 
Churchill  said  that  if  Mr.  (Gladstone  had  not  swerved  from  his 
declaration  in  1885  he  might  have  occupied  a  political  pedestal 
of  the  utmost  power.  But  the  fact  was  that  in  two  great 
matters  Mr.  Gladstone  had  never  been  a  statesman.  In 
foreign  affairs  he  had  always  been  misinformed  and  un- 
fortunate, and  he  had  never  been  right  about  Ireland,  because 
he  had  always  been  **  totally  ignorant  of  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  had  always  misconceived  the  character  of  its 
people."  He  was  now  the  reckless  leader  of  a  wavering,  a 
disarranged,  and  a  greatly  enfeebled  force.  The  Irish  Party 
were  doubtful — they  were  puzzled  and  wavering  between  two 
leaders.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  for  ever  abandoned  by  the 
best  of  his  old  colleagues  and  admirers,  while  the  Opposition 
were  resolute,  united,  and  confident  in  the  support  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

The  allusions  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  speech  at  Hanley 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  appeal  to  the  British  constituencies,  in  1885, 
to  give  him  a  majority  that  should  make  the  Liberal  Party 
independent  of  the  Irish  Party,  and  to  his  subsequent  relations 
with  the  Irish  members,  became  the  subject  of  a  curious  corre- 
spondence. A  private  correspondent  drew  Mr.  Gladstone's 
attention  to  the  duke's  observations,  and  was  told  in  reply  that 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech 
was  inaccurate.  Thereupon  (June  26)  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  an  explanation,  and  among  other 
passages  from  his  Edinburgh  speech  of  November  9,  1885, 
reminded  him  of  the  following  one :  *'  I  will  suppose  that 
owing  to  some  cause  the  present  Government  had  disappeared, 
and  that  the  Liberal  Party  was  called  upon  to  deal  with  the 
great  constitutional  question  of  the  government  of  Ireland  in 
a  position  where  it  was  only  a  minority  dependent  upon  the 
Irish  vote  for  converting  it  into  a  majonty.  Now,  gentlemen, 
I  tell  you  seriously  and  solemnly  th^it,  although  I  believe  the 
Liberal  Party  to  be  honourable,  patriotic,  sound,  and  trust- 
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worthy,  in  such  a  position  as  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  it 
to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  principle  of  a  measure 
with  respect  to  which  at  every  step  of  its  progress  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  a  party  coming  from  Ireland  to  say,  *  Unless 
you  do  this,  and  unless  you  do  that,  we  will  turn  you  out  to- 
morrow ; '  and  if  we  allow  ourselves  by  any  follies  among^ 
ourselves  to  be  so  far  divided  and  weakened,  and  split  up  in 
one  place  or  another,  that  although  we  are  in  a  majority  over 
the  Tory  Party,  yet  we  are  not  a  majority  of  Parliament — I 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  not  only  the  Tory  Party,  and  not  only 
the  Liberal  Party,  but  the  empire  will  be  in  danger ;  because 
questions  of  the  gravest  moment  and  most  imperial  weight,, 
and  of  vast  consequences,  may  come  forward,  and  will  in  all 
likelihood  come  forward,  and  there  will  be  no  party  qualified 
to  deal  with  them  in  that  independence  of  position,  which  alone 
can  secure  a  satisfactory  and  an  honourable  issue." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  answer  was  in  every  way  a  characteristic 
one.  He  said  that  he  thought  his  correction  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  reference  to  his  speech  to  be  necessary,  "  because 
I  conceive  that  in  your  speech  you  converted  a  statement 
growing  out  of  a  particular  position  of  parties  and  affairs,  under 
my  view  at  the  time,  into  a  general  principle  applicable  to  all 
positions  of  parties  and  affairs."  The  letter  then  proceeded : 
*'  At  that  period  the  anticipations  of  Home  Bule  held  out  by 
the  Tory  Government  had  naturally  enough  placed  them  in 
alliance  with  the  Irish  Party,  while  they  were  in  sharp  hostility 
to  us.  I,  therefore,  thought  that  in  the  event  of  the  dis- 
appearance  of  that  Government,  and  our  being  called  to  deal 
with  the  Irish  question,  we  should  have  no  security  against 
combinations  strong  enough  to  carry  inadmissible  amendments,, 
and  that  it  would  be  perilous  to  place  ourselves  in  such  a. 
position.  But  now  the  Tories,  held  fast  in  their  position  by 
the  Liberal  Unionists,  are  in  the  strongest  opposition  to  Irish 
claims;  while  four-fifths  of  the  representatives  of  the  Irish 
people,  seven  and  a  half  years  ago,  publicly  and  formally 
accepted  what  we  consider  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  safe 
and  constitutional  plan,  and  have  ever  since  that  time,  almost 
to  a  man,  steadily  co-operated  with  us  for  the  advancement  of 
such  a  plan.  It  would  be  strange  indeed,  after  such  proofs  of 
loyalty  and  moderation,  were  we  now  to  admit  of  any  of  those 
arguments  for  mistrust  which  they  themselves,  I  think,  would 
admit  to  have  been  natural  on  our  part  when  we  had  no  assur- 
ances as  to  their  views,  and  when  they  were  in  co-operation 
with  our  opponents.  I  think,  therefore,  that  your  application 
to  the  present  situation  of  an  opinion  based  upon  circumstances- 
directly  opposite,  could  not  be  described  by  me  more  fairly  or 
more  mildly  than  as  an  inaccurate  representation,  while  I 
harboured  no  idea  of  imputing  to  you  anything  more  than  & 
casual  inadvertence." 

On  the  day  on  which  this  correspondence  appeared  (July  1> 
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Mr.  Balfour  went  down  to  Stockport  to  address  a  political 
meeting,  and  he  naturally  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his 
speech  to  the  matters  to  which  it  referred.  After  some 
strictures  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  general  explanation,  he  dealt 
at  some  length  with  the  particular  one  imputing  to  the  Tory 
Party  an  alliance  with  the  Irish  Party.  **  Much,"  he  said,  "  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  career  moves  my  astonishment — some  of  it 
moves  my  admiration.  But  I  do  not  think  that  anything 
astonishes  me  more  than  his  versions  of  ancient  history,  ex- 
cept it  be  his  versions  of  modem  history.  I  should  think  that 
inaccuracy  could  not  have  gone  further  than  Mr.  Gladstone 
goes  when  he  is  dealing  with  Irish  history  before  the  Union, 
if  I  had  not  before  heard  the  inaccuracies  of  the  same  great 
authority.  I  have  been  Jed  a  little  away  from  my  main  argu- 
ment, but  I  must  interpolate  one  parenthesis,  if  only  to  explain 
to  you  in  what  this  history  is  totally  and  absolutely  false. 
There  never  was  a  period,  there  never  has  been  a  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Torj-  Party,  and  I  believe  there  never  will  be 
such  a  period — when  they  have  consented  to  entertain  under 
any  disguise  any  form  of  proposal  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 
The  sole  conceivable  justification — and  it  is  no  justification  if 
we  think  of  the  facts — the  sole  conceivable  justification  or 
occasion  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  must  be  this,  that  un- 
doubtedly there  was  an  interview  between  Lord  Carnarvon 
and  Mr.  Parnell  in  1885,  on  which  Lord  Carnarvon  founded 
the  views  from  which  not  only  I,  but  every  one  of  his  colleagues 
dissented.  Lord  Carnarvon  has  explained — he,  being  no  longer 
with  us,  cannot  defend  himself — explained  over  and  over  again 
in  the  House  of  Lords  and  elsewhere,  in  letter  and  in  speech, 
that  he  acted  on  his  own  initiative  alone,  and  not  only  did  he 
act  on  his  own  initiative  alone,  but  he  acted  without  the  know- 
ledge of  any  single  one  of  his  colleagues.  Well,  was  it  not  a 
scandal,  in  the  face  of  that  fact,  to  attempt  to  throw  on  the 
Tory  Party  in  1885  the  responsibilities  of  all  the  wickednesses 
which  the  Liberal  Party  are  prepared  to  commit  in  1893? 
Bat  that  is  not  all.  I  had  myself  an  interview — private  at  the 
time,  but  one  which  has  since  been  made  public,  and  to  which, 
therefore,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  allude — with 
Mr.  Gladstone  towards  the  end  of  that  very  year,  in  which  he 
suggested  that  the  Tory  Party  should  bring  in  a  measure  of 
Home  Bule,  and  promised  his  support  to  them  if  they  did  so. 
That  was  what  it  came  to.  That  offer  was  refused,  and  there- 
fore the  man  who  says  that  we  were  prepared,  by  the  help  of 
the  Irish,  to  pass  Home  Rule  in  1885,  not  only  errs,  but  errs 
doubly,  for  we  not  only  refused  to  do  it  with  the  help  of  the 
Irish  alone,  but  even  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Gladstone  also. 
But  though  the  history  which  Mr.  Gladstone  gives  us,  in  the 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  of  the  events  of  1885  is 
totally  inaccurate,  the  fact  remains  that  at  the  present  moment 
he  and  his  party  are  fulfilling  to  the  bitter  dregs  the  forecast 
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which  he  himself  made,  and  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has 
quoted,  in  1885.  What  Mr.  Gladstone  foresaw  is  coming  to 
pass.  The  tyranny  under  which  he  was  unwilling  to  serve,  he 
is  serving  under  at  the  present  time,  and  it  would  be  tragic, 
were  it  not  comic,  to  see  the  Treasury  benches,  where  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  allies  sit  watching  their  taskmasters,  by 
whose  favour  they  hold  their  present  places,  with  an  anxious 
eye,  fearing  the  descent  of  the  thteatefned  lash,  and  ready  to 
yield  when  they  think  that  lash  whistles  through  the  air." 

The  tone  of  these  observations  was  significant  of  the  in- 
tensity of  feeling  produced  by  the  strained  situation  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  the  **  gag"  was  in  operation  for  the 
forcible  passing  of  a  measure  of  the  very  gravest  kind,  and  the 
full  discussion  of  which  was  admitted  by  some  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's supporters  to  be  impossible  in  one  session  or  in  two. 
In  this  Stockport  speech  Mr.  Balfour  declared  the  gagging  of 
the  voice  of  Ulster  to  be  **  the  height  of  political  infamy." 

The  rhetorical  devices  of  the  Prime  Minister  were  matched 
in  another  direction  by  the  rhetorical  extravagances  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill.  In  a  speech  at  Carlisle  (July  6),  Lord 
Randolph  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  **  novel  and  somewhat 
brutal  way  of  transacting  imperial  and  national  business  *'  sug- 
gested that  there  were  only  two  alternatives  in  describing  his 
conduct.  **  Was  he  a  lunatic  or  was  he  a  traitor?"  '*  Fiction 
with  him  did  duty  for  facts,  and  indignation  took  the  place  of 
argument,"  and  it  was  '*  unsafe  and  most  dangerous  to  place 
the  slightest  reliance  on  the  word  of  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown." 

Perhaps  Lord  Salisbury's  strictures  on  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  measure  were  equally  severe,  but  they  did  not  err  in  point 
of  taste.  Speaking  at  the  Junior  Constitutional  Club  (July  7), 
Lord  Salisbury  said  that  no  such  instance  of  the  abuse  of  power 
had  happened  for  many  generations  as  that  afforded  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  whose  **  flabby  optimism"  **  disdained  history  and 
experience."  If  the  Home  Rule  Bill  were  one  to  place  Scotland 
under  the  government  of  Germany,  and  were  being  passed  by 
**  an  imposing  majority  of  fifteen,"  nobody  would  blame  the 
Scotch  if  they  risked  everything  and  expended  their  utmost 
resources  in  averting  such  a  transfer  of  allegiance.  Yet  that 
transfer  would  differ  in  no  possible  circumstance  from  the 
transfer  of  allegiance  which  the  Prime  Minister  was  seeking  to 
impose  upon  loyal  people  in  Ireland.  Lord  Salisbury  admitted, 
indeed,  that  he  would  himself  **much  rather  be  under  the 
government  of  a  good  German  ofl&cial  than  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Dillon  or  Mr.  Sexton."  Of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
majority,  which  varied  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five,  he  said  it  was 
a  **  majority  of  fraud  and  revolution."  It  had  been  made  up, 
not  by  love  for  Home  Rule,  but  by  the  desire  to  see  all  sorts 
of  *' fancies  and  fads"  carried  out — one  of  them,  which  was 
not  likely  to  turn  out  so  profitable  as  had  been  expected,  being 
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a  fad  for  **  making  sober  people  thirsty  in  order  that  drunken 
people  might  be  kept  sober."  After  observing  that  the  moral 
authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  lost  when  that 
House  suffered  itself  to  be  '*  manacled,  gagged,  and  dragooned,'* 
Lord  Salisbury  referred  to  the  threats  which  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  anticipation  of  its  rejection 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  But  the  House  of  Lords  was  in  no 
more  danger  from  the  action  of  the  people  than  Charles  II. 
was  in  danger  of  assassination.  When  James,  the  Duke  of 
York,  remonstrated  with  Charles  II.  on  his  exposing  himself 
so  much  in  public,  when  he  might  be  assassinated,  the  answer 
given  by  the  monarch  was  :  *'  My  dear  James,  they  will  never 
kill  me  to  make  you  king,'*  and  the  people  now  would  never 
kill  the  House  of  Lords  to  make  the  House  of  Commons 
king.  Indeed,  the  Lords  had  never  had  in  this  generation  so 
powerful  an  advocate  or  supporter  as  Mr.  Gladstone  himself^ 
for  he  had  shown  how  the  House  of  Commons,  by  an  unscru- 
pulous use  of  its  powers,  by  a  reckless  application  of  the  party 
screw,  by  a  perfect  indifference  to  the  conditions  under  which 
he  was  working  or  to  the  consequences  which  were  to 
follow,  could  be  converted  into  **the  subtle  instrument  of  the 
caprices  of  a  single  man.** 

Mr.  Gladstone's  "  optimism  **  was  strikingly  shown  at  this 
time  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Midlothian  Liberal  Association,  and  which  was  read  at  a 
meeting  of  that  body  (July  5).  In  this  letter  he  said:  **I 
cannot  allow  the  meeting  of  our  county  association  to  pass 
without  a  word  of  notice  and  encoiuragement.  The  majority 
returned  by  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  general 
election  has,  through  union,  courage,  and  self-sacrifice,  exhibited 
both  a  numerical  and  a  moral  force  abundantly  sufficient  to 
carry  the  Irish  Government  Bill  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Its  passage  into  the  House  of  Lords  will  present  to 
that  assembly  a  great  political  issue.  I  will  not  anticipate  a 
victory  of  prepossession  over  foresight,  but,  whatever  be  the 
estimate  of  the  bill  in  that  assembly,  its  passage  through  a 
House  of  Commons  elected  less  than  a  year  ago  for  the  very 
purpose  of  trying  the  issue,  is  a  cardinal  fact  which  immensely 
advances  the  measure,  and,  coming  after  seven  years*  closely 
sustained  conflict,  is  decisive  of  its  ultimate  success.  The  self- 
denial  imposed  on  itself  by  the  majority  has  been  manfully 
accepted  by  the  constituencies,  but  I  am  not  less  confident 
than  I  was  six  months  ago  that  this  year  will  not  pass  away 
without  leaving  on  the  statute-book  British  measures  of  great 
value  and  importance,  unless  these  also  should  be  proscribed  by 
adverse  influence  after  having  received  the  deliberate  approval 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  make  no  doubt  that  the  tone  of 
the  meeting  will  be  in  full  sympathy  with  these  favourable 
pro^cts/* 

There  was  no  reference  in  this  communication  to  the  strong 
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and  exceptional  means  to  which  the  Government  were  re- 
sorting for  forcing  the  bill  through  the  House  of  Commons ; 
unless  Mr.  Gladstone  intended  to  refer  to  those  means  when 
he  spoke  of  *'  a  moral  force  abundantly  sufl&cient  to  carry  the 
Irish  Government  Bill."  He  could  command  the  votes  of 
his  supporters — ^with  a  few  exceptions — but  some  of  them, 
and  notably  some  of  the  most  Badical  of  them,  frankly 
and  adversely  criticised  the  action  of  the  Government.  Mr. 
Labouchere,  for  instance,  expressed  himself  to  the  following 
effect  in  the  columns  of  Truth :  "  Events  will  prove  whether  I 
am  right  or  wrong.  I  stand,  however,  to  my  opinion,  that  we 
shall  suffer  at  the  general  election  by  passing  clauses  in  the 
Home  Bule  Bill  without  any  discussion  on  them  being  allowed. 
No  doubt  the  Opposition  has  exhaustively  discussed  amend- 
ments of  no  real  importance  with  a  view  to  delay  progress, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  a  good  many  of  their  amendments 
were  legitimate  and  required  full  discussion.  But  I  look  at 
the  matter  with  an  eye  to  the  general  election,  for  in  this 
matter  of  Home  Bule  the  country  will  have  the  last  word. 
We  are  practically  submitting  to  it  a  bill  which  alters  all 
existing  relations  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.^  Our 
plea  with  the  electors  should  be  that  this  bill  is  the  outcome 
of  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
it  has  only  failed  in  becoming  law  by  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  reply  will  be  that  a  great  portion  of  it  was  not 
even  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  reply  will  strengthen  the  Unionists  at  the 
general  election." 

In  a  stirring  speech  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  United 
•Club  (July  19),  Mr.  Balfour  repudiated  the  suggestion  that 
the  Opposition  had  obstructed  the  bill.  Any  human  being,  he 
said,  who  had  been  present  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
seriously  of  opinion  that  too  much  time  had  been  devoted  to 
the  questions  before  them,  spoke  either  in  ignorance  or  in  bad 
faith.  It  was  ludicrous  to  suppose  that  such  a  bill  could  be 
passed  sandwiched  between  two  other  items  of  the  Newcastle 
Programme.  They  had  not  been  able  to  reduce  the  Govern- 
ment majority  below  the  humble  figure  of  14,  and  he  thought 
the  House  of  Commons  would  accept  all  Mr.  Gladstone's 
proposals.  But  he  drew  from  this  the  inference,  not  that 
the  Government  were  strong  and  stable,  but  that  they  were 
essentially  weak,  and  that  they  knew  it.  There  were  convul- 
sions which  proved  debility  and  disease  in  patients.  There 
were  frantic  efforts  which  showed,  not  the  vigour  of  the  person 
who  made  them,  but  the  despairing  effort  to  escape  from  an 
impossible  situation,  and  such  was  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  applying  the  gag  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  somewhat  belated  defence  of  the 
shape  ultimately  given  to  the  ninth  clause  of  the  Home  Bule 
Bill   in   a  letter    to    Mr.    Cowan,   of   Midlothian    (July   31). 
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Practically  he  had  been  driven,  he  said,  to  his  latest  proposal 
because  public  opinion  was  evidently,  in  the  first  place,  against 
the  complete  exclusion  of  the  Irish  members,  and  in  the  second 
place  was  against  allowing  them  only  a  limited  power  of  voting. 
There  remained  no  alternative  but  that  of  leaving  them  in  the 
House  with  undiminished  powers,  but  reduced  to  the  number 
to  which  Ireland  was  entitled*  according  to  population.  The 
letter  continued :  *'  The  prophecies  of  the  Opposition  are  that 
the  eighty  members  of  the  House  returned  from  Ireland  will  be 
masters  of  the  House  and  umpires  on  British  affairs,  which 
they  will  handle  for  Irish  purposes,  and  you  are  aware  of  the 
great  manoeuvre  of  the  Tory  Party  in  1885,  which,  by  induce- 
ments held  out  to  the  Irish  members,  procured  the  dislodgment 
of  the  Liberal  Government  of  that  period  and  their  own 
accession  to  office.  It  is  well  to  look  back  on  that  proceeding 
of  the  Tory  Party,  which  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  unexampled  in 
our  Parliamentary  history,  for  what  it  shows  us  is  that  the  very 
worst  of  the  consequences  now  apprehended  by  some  from  Irish 
interposition  in  a  political  crisis  has  actually  happened  under 
our  existing  arrangements  for  the  government  and  representa- 
tion of  Ireland.  And  it  might  happen  again  were  the  Tories 
again  to  be  as  unscrupulous  as  they  were  in  1885,  and  had  not 
Ireland  been  sufficiently  warned  by  subsequent  and  recent 
experience. 

"But  let  us  take  the  extremest  case.  It  must  still,  in 
order  to  a  sound  judgment,  be  borne  in  mind  that  Irish 
members  will  be  fewer  than  they  are  now.  Again,  when 
Home  Rule  has  been  granted,  they  will  of  necessity  be  much 
more  busied  with  their  own  affairs.  The  natural  restraints 
of  good  feeling  and  good-will  cannot  but  check  meddlesome  and 
undue  intervention.  They  will  in  all  likelihood  be  returned  in 
a  greater  variety  of  sections,  in  divisions  less  unequal  and  more 
capable  of  balancing  one  another.  Above  all,  they  will  not 
have  the  same  motive  for  indirect  intervention  as  they  had  in 
1885,  when  their  national  question,  which,  happily,  we  are  now 
seeking  to  dispose  of,  was  to  them  all  in  all,  and  in  their  view 
fully  justified  the  step  they  took.  Our  apprehensions,  then, 
from  the  undue  intervention  of  Ireland  in  British  affairs  may 
be  kept  within  just  and,  perhaps,  narrow  limits.  A  repetition 
of  what  we  have  suffered  under  the  present  system  in  some 
Ministerial  crises,  and  that  almost  certainly  with  mitigated 
features,  is  the  worst  of  what  could  possibly  happen.  That  it 
could  become  habitual  by  repetition,  that  Parliamentary  parties 
would  endure  it,  or  that  the  country  would  submit  to  be  repre- 
sented by  500  or  600  men  who  would  consent  to  become  the 
slaves  of  a  small  fraction  of  their  own  assembly,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  groundless  and  even  absurd  as  a  supposition,  and 
nothing  less  than  outrageous  as  a  prophecy.  I  desire  to  point 
out  that  we  have  done  our  best  to  prevent  undue  intervention 
or  inconvenience.     We  did  it  in  the  first  place  by  our  original 
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choice  of  a  proposal,  and  next  we  pursued  the  same  end  by  an 
equitable  retrenchment  of  the  number  of  Irish  members. 
Lastly,  we  have  inserted  words  in  the  bill  to  show  that 
retention  and  the  mode  and  manner  of  retention  are  no  part  of 
any  compact  with  Ireland,  express  or  implied,  but  are  matters 
which  can  at  any  time  be  dealt  with  as  experience  may  recom- 
mend by  the  free  and  unrestrained  discretion  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  In  neither  of  these  purposes,  however,  have  we 
received  aid  from  either  division  of  the  Parliamentary  Opposi- 
tion. 

**To  sum  up  in  a  few  words:  In  1886  we  proposed  to 
proceed  without  retention.  We  were  overruled.  From  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  Home  Rule  and  retention  were  before  us — 
we  could  have  both  or  neither,  we  could  not  take  one  and  leave 
the  other.  We  deemed  it  our  duty  to  prosecute  the  great  im- 
perial cause  of  Home  Rule,  as  some  would  say,  at  the  cost  of 
retention,  or,  as  others  would  hold,  with  the  guarantees  which 
retention  afforded ;  and  now,  eventually,  as  retention  has  been 
fastened  upon  Home  Rule,  so  the  unlimited  vote  of  the  reduced 
number  of  Irish  members  has  been  fastened  upon  retention. 
This  is  the  plain  history  of  the  case,  and  I  think  the  country 
will  be  of  opinion  that  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
case  we  have  judged  aright.*' 

The  action  of  the  Government  in  reference  to  the  ninth 
clause  determined  Mr.  Grenfell,  the  Gladstonian  member  for 
Hereford,  to  resign  his  seat.  Mr.  Grenfell  did  not  like  the 
policy  of  the  Government  on  the  currency  question,  but  this 
alone  would  not  have  induced  him  to  retire,  while  he  felt  that 
the  new  phase  of  the  Irish  question  made  that  step  imperative. 
"  I  know  of  many  arguments,"  he  said,  in  the  letter  to  the 
Liberal  agent  at  Hereford  conveying  his  decision,  **  which  may 
be  urged  in  favour  of  the  Irish  people  having  a  more  direct 
control  over  their  own  affairs,  but  I  know  of  none  in  favour  of 
their  representatives  governing  Great  Britain,  with  no  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  of  Great  Britain."  Mr.  Grenfell  consider- 
ately offered  to  delay  his  application  for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds 
until  the  Liberal  Party  at  Hereford  should  be  prepared  with  a 
candidate  for  the  seat.  No  time  was  lost  in  the  selection  of  a 
candidate,  and  the  secret  preparation  for  a  contest.  An  excel- 
lent candidate  was  found  in  Sir  Joseph  Pulley,  a  philanthropic 
and  much-respected  local  resident,  and  when  everything  was 
ready  on  the  Gladstonian  side  for  a  fight,  Mr.  Grenfell's  appli- 
cation for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  was  made.  The  Unionist 
Party  were  taken  wholly  by  surprise,  and  they  had  to  look  for 
a  candidate  while  their  opponents  were  busily  canvassing  for 
the  strong  candidate  they  had  obtained  in  advance.  But  Mr. 
Radclifife  Cooke  soon  entered  the  field  as  the  opponent  of  Sir 
Joseph  Pulley,  and  the  contest  quickly  became  an  acute  one. 
The  Home  Rule  Bill  necessarily  figured  largely  in  it,  and  the 
Gladstonians,  in  their  lack  of  information  as  to   the  actual 
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proposals  of  the  Government,  circulated  a  leaflet,  which  stated 
that,  though  Ireland  was  to  have  eighty  representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  were  *'  not  to  be  allowed  to  speak  or 
vote  on  any  matters  solely  affecting  Great  Britain."  The  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Bill  also  had  a  considerable  bearing  on  the 
contest,  a  large  section  of  the  working-class  electors  being 
opposed  to  the  prohibition  of  "  contracting-out  of  the  Act." 
In  the  result,  notwithstanding  that  the  Gladstonian  candidate 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  which  have  been  pointed  out,  Mr. 
Radcliflfe  Cooke  was  returned  (Aug.  15),  and  his  election  was 
naturally  hailed  by  the  Unionist  Party  throughout  the  country 
as  a  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

Sir  Henry  James  undertook  some  of  the  hardest  work  in 
committee  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  he  was  therefore  not 
able  to  address  many  political  meetings ;  but  a  speech  which 
he  delivered  at  Shefl&eld  (Aug.  12)  gave  a  very  lively  and 
forcible  account  of  the  political  situation.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  said,  had  been  **  playing  a  foolish  and  discreditable 
farce.*'  That  great  assembly  was  being  used  for  the  mere 
advantage  of  a  party ;  free  discussion  was  removed  because 
certain  sections  of  the  Liberal#Party  required  a  Local  Veto  Bill, 
or  because  some  faddists  demanded  that  a  Suspensory  BilJ  for 
Wales  should  be  carried.  But  the  Gladstonians  would  never 
be  a  prosperous  party  until  they  either  abandoned  or  failed  to 
carry  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Sir  Henry  enforced  this  view  by  an 
anecdote  lately  told  by  a  voyager  in  eastern  seas.  The  vessel 
in  which  he  was  one  day  came  upon  the  body  of  a  very  large 
fish — a  large  shark — in  a  dying  condition,  emaciated,  and  with 
nothing  remaining  of  it  but  bones  with  a  little  skin  adhering  to 
the  body.  The  great  fish  was  taken  on  board  and  subjected  to 
post-r}iortem  examination,  and  then  it  was  found  that  its  condi- 
tion had  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  an  unhappy  moment 
of  voracity  it  had  swallowed  a  very  large  cask,  and  that,  the 
bottom  of  the  cask  having  fallen  in,  the  cask  occupied  such 
a  position  that  whatever  the  shark  swallowed  went  into  the 
cask,  and  not  into  the  shark.  According  to  its  habit,  whenever 
a  tempting  object  had  appeared  it  swallowed  it,  but  the  cask 
got  all  the  nourishment  and  the  shark  got  none,  so  it  grew  thin 
and  died.  The  Gladstonians  had  similarly  swallowed  Home 
Rule,  and  the  bottom  had  gone  out  of  it,  and  it  now  occupied 
such  a  position  in  the  body  of  the  Liberal  Party  that  they  might 
go  on  swallowing — and  they  did  swallow  enormously — but 
from  nothing  that  they  swallowed — Local  Veto  Bill,  Welsh 
Suspensory  Bill,  Scotch  Disestablishment — good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, would  they  obtain  the  slightest  nourishment. 

The  knowledge  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  under- 
taken to  move  the  rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords  gave  increased  interest  to  the  speech  with  which 
he  opened  a  new  Unionist  Club  at  Otley  (Aug.  24).  The  speech 
was  in  every  way  important,  for  it  not  only  reviewed  the  pro- 
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ceedings  on  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  explained  and 
vindicated  the  course  which  the  House  of  Lords  would  take,  and 
discussed  the  position  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  country 
at  large.  Li  ordinary  times,  he  said,  the  people  might  well  be 
content  to  leave  the  discussion  of  public  affairs,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  measures  which  were  before  Parliament,  to  the 
calm  and  impartial  judgment  of  their  representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  these  were  no  such  times.  If  the 
measures  which  were  submitted  by  Government  to  Parlia- 
ment were  to  be  fully,  freely,  and  fearlessly  discussed,  it  would 
not  be  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  would  either  be  in  public 
meeting,  or  in  the  columns  of  the  press,  or  in  the  other 
branch  of  Parliament,  whose  voice  had  not  yet  been  gagged. 
The  appetite  for  tyranny  grew  by  what  it  fed  on,  and  only 
**  their  Irish  taskmasters,  and  their  ally,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England,**  knew  how  long  the  freedom  of  discussion,  which 
was  being  banished  from  the  House  of  Commons,  would  be 
suffered  to  remain  even  in  the  press  or  in  public  meetings.  He 
would  have  the  honour  within  a  short  time  of  asking  the  House 
of  Lords  to  refuse  to  pass  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  This  he  would 
do  because  the  bill  was  irremediably  bad  both  in  principle  and 
in  detail.  Even  if  one  could  approve  the  principle,  the  details 
were  so  badly  put  together  that  it  was  absolutely  incapable  of 
amendment.  It  had  not  undergone  the  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  the  importance  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  issues  which  it, raised  demanded,  and  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  expect  should  be  received  by  every  measure  sent 
up  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords.  And, 
lastly,  he  would  ask  that  assembly  to  refuse  to  pass  the  bill 
because  they  had  and  could  have  no  knowledge  that  either  the 
principles  or  the  details  of  the  measure  commanded  the  consent 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country.  Every  one  knew 
that  the  mechanical  majority  which  followed  the  Government 
would  go  through  the  form  of  passing  the  measure  through  its 
various  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  every  one  in  the 
country  knew  equally  well  that  when  this  bill  was  passed  and 
came  up  for  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  that  House 
would  refuse  to  j)ass  it ;  and  every  man  in  the  country,  whether 
he  were  a  Unionist  or  a  Home  Euler,  would  in  his  heart  despise 
the  House  of  Lords  as  cowards  if  they  took  any  other  course 
than  the  one  they  would  take.  The  House  of  Lords  would  ask 
that  on  their  failure  to  pass  this  cardinal  measure  of  their  policy 
the  Government  should  appeal  to  the  country  by  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament  and  another  general  election.  It  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  compel  a  dissolution,  and  he 
beheved  that  a  dissolution  would  not  be  granted  to  them,  be- 
cause the  Government  knew  that  upon  this  issue,  plainly  stated 
to  the  electors  of  the  country,  they  could  not  win.  They  would 
try  by  the  renewed  aid  of  the  closure  and  the  gag  to  pass 
through  this  submissive  House  of  Commons  a  set  of  other 
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measures,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  also  be  rejected  by  the 
other  House,  and  that  they  would  be  able  once  more  to  present, 
not  a  clear  and  definite,  but  a  confused  issue,  to  the  people. 
But  these  tactics  would  not  prevent  them  from  spending  the 
interval  which  might  elapse  between  that  time  and  a  general 
election  in  denouncing  the  House  of  Lords  for  having,  as  they 
would  say,  defied  the  will  of  the  popular  assembly  and  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

The  House  of  Lords  on  its  part,  the  duke  went  on  to  say, 
would  defy  the  arbitrary  decree  of  a  House  of  Commons  which 
had  received  no  mandate  to  pass  this  measure,  and  which  had 
not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  discuss  it  fully.  How  was  it 
possible  that  the  House  of  Lords  could  know  what  the  will  of 
the  people  upon  this  question  was  until  it  was  solely,  simply, 
separately,  and  definitely  placed  as  an  issue  before  the  people  ? 
This  Home  Eule  policy  was  proposed  in  1886  to  a  Parliament 
which  had  not  been  elected  with  any  reference  whatever  to  this 
policy,  but  which  still  retained  some  remnants  of  independence 
and  public  spirit.  This  policy  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons after  a  fair  discussion  by  a  substantial  majority.  The 
Government  appealed  to  the  country,  and  the  country  ratified 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  rejected  the  policy 
by  a  still  more  overwhelming  majority.  Since  that  time  the 
Government  had  never  ventured  to  place  this  issue  as  a  clear 
one  before  the  people.  They  had  kept  it  in  the  background 
and  endeavoured — unfortunately  with  success — to  scrape  to- 
gether a  scratch  majority,  which  had  been  elected,  not  to 
support  Home  Rule,  but  to  pass  a  variety  of  other  measures. 
In  1886  the  policy  of  Home  Eule  was  accompanied  by  the  oflFer 
of  what  to  this  country  was  an  enormous  and  valuable  bribe. 
If  that  bill  had  been  passed  the  Irish  members  were  to  be  for 
ever  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons.  What  this  gain 
would  have  been  they  had  learned  to  some  extent  by  the  history 
of  the  last  ten  years.  But  they  had  never  fully  known  what 
the  gain  would  be  until  this  disgraceful  experience  of  the 
present  session,  when  they  had  learned  what  it  was  to  be 
governed  by  men  who  were  dependent  for  their  positions, 
their  places,  and  the  execution  of  their  policy  upon  the  vote  of 
a  band  of  intolerant  and  factious  Irish  members.  The  gain 
would  have  been  great,  but  the  price  they  were  called  upon  to 
pay  would  have  been  too  great.  The  Unionist  Party  still 
maintained  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  members  from  the 
British  Parliament  meant,  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact,  the 
separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain.  If  Ireland  was. 
excluded  from  representation  in  the  British  Parliament  she 
sank  from  the  position  of  an  integral  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  occupied  the  position  of  a  colonial  dependency. 
Perhaps  Great  Britain  might  not  be  materially  weakened  if 
Ireland  were  to  become  a  separate  principahty.  But  she 
would  have  to   sacrifice    something    more    than   power  and 
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reputation  in  the  world.  The  sacrifice  she  was  required  to 
make  was  one  of  duty  and  honour.  She  was  now  called  upon 
to  make  as  full  a  surrender  of  the  imperial  power  and  efl&ciency 
of  her  Legislature  as  in  1886,  and  nothing  was  to  be  gained  in 
exchange.  The  Irish  members  were  to  be  retained  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  were  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
distinct  superiority  to  that  of  the  English  representatives. 
They  would  have  power  to  vote  upon  every  subject  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  They  would  have  a  right  to 
vote  for  the  imposition  upon  Enghshmen  and  Scotchmen  of 
taxes  which  Irishmen  would  not  pay.  They  would  be  able  to 
give  an  effective  vote  upon  the  question  of  the  men  who  were 
to  govern  England.  They  would  be  able,  by  their  votes  upon 
a  question  of  confidence,  or  upon  a  vote  of  censure,  to  maintain 
in  power  a  British  Government  which  was  entrusted  with  the 
control  of  British  affairs,  but  British  representatives  would 
have  no  power  to  give  any  such  vote  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  Government,  whatever  it  might  have  been.  That  was  an 
inequahty  which  it  passed  beyond  the  powers  of  conception 
that  any  sane  statesman  should  have  ventured  to  propose. 

In  an  effective  summing  up  of  the  question,  the  duke 
observed  that  there  were  three  ways  in  which  it  was  possible 
to  deal  with  this  difficulty.  The  Irish  members  might  be 
excluded  entirely,  as  was  proposed  in  1886  ;  they  might  be 
partially  included  and  partially  excluded,  as  was  proposed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  session ;  or  they  might  be  retained 
for  all  purposes,  as  was  proposed  now.  The  Government  had 
tried  every  one  of  these  plans.  They  had  never  ventured  to 
argue  in  defence  of  any  one  of  them.  They  resorted  to  a 
simpler  course,  and  in  supporting  each  one  of  these  succes- 
sive plans  they  had  thought  it  sufficient  to  urge  insuperable 
s,nA  unanswerable  arguments  against  either  of  the  other  two. 
These  plans  might  be  classed  as  with  the  three  degrees  of  com- 
parison. The  first  plan  was  an  intolerable  one,  the  second 
was  more  intolerable,  the  third  was  most  intolerable.  And  if 
it  was  true  that  two  blacks  did  not  make  a  white,  it  was 
equally  true  that  out  of  three  intolerable  plans  they  could  not 
make  one  which  should  be  tolerable.  Not  even  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  dared  to  vote  for  the 
present  degrading  proposition  but  for  the  fact  that  the  vote  was 
taken  under  the  closure  and  the  gag. 

On  the  day  after  the  delivery  of  this  very  impressive  speech 
(August  25),  Mr.  Gladstone  received  a  deputation  from  the 
Scottish  Disestablishment  Council,  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
disestabhshment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  he  took  occa- 
sion to  say  that  it  was  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  who  first  gave 
to  the  question  its  distinctively  Scottish  character.  It  was  a 
question  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  Scottish 
ideas  and  convictions,  and  not  according  to  the  preferences 
which  other  persons  might  bring  from  other  portions  of  the 
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United  Kingdom.  The  deputation  had  not  expressed  an  enthu- 
siastic liking  for  the  Suspensory  Bill,  by  which  it  had  been 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  Scottish  Church,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
confessed  that  he  did  not  himself  care  for  it.  But  the  deputa- 
tion need  not  regard  the  declaration  of  the  Government  about 
a  Suspensory  Bill  as  likely  to  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  wishes 
they  entertained,  and  which  were  embodied  in  the  bill  of  Sir 
Charles  Cameron.  He  agreed  to  some  extent  with  those  who 
thought  that  the  concessions  of  that  bill  to  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  were  too  great.  But  they  had  to  consider 
the  importance  of  removing  out  of  the  way  a  painful  controversy. 
Extreme  views  might  indefinitely  delay  the  settlement  of  it. 
Many  of  the  incidents,  and  much  of  the  tradition  of  establish- 
ment, were  left  by  Sir  Charles  Cameron's  bill  ungrudgingly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Established  Church.  In  making  the  offer  of 
these  concessions,  on  prudential  grounds,  they  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  permanently  bound  by  their  offer,  unless  it  were, 
accepted.  **  Unquestionably,"  Mr.  Gladstone  added,  **and  upon 
every  principle,  if  it  be  found  impossible  to  close  up  the  con- 
troversy on  those  terms,  you  are  at  liberty  to  cast  this  concession 
to  the  winds,  to  set  out  from  a  new  starting-point,  and  to  claim 
your  full  and  absolute  right  to  work  for  whatever  you  think  justice 
warrants  in  the  way  of  absolute  disestablishment,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  fact  that  at  a  certain  time,  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  you  have  made  these  considerate  and  liberal 
proposals."  In  reference  to  the  aid  to  be  afforded  by  the 
Government,  Mr.  Gladstone  assured  the  deputation  that  there 
was  no  reserve  upon  his  friendliness,  or  upon  that  of  the 
Government  as  a  whole,  **  to  this  bill  and  this  plan."  All  that 
the}'  could  do  in  supporting  and  promoting  it  would  be  cheer- 
fully done.  But  as  regarded  the  questions  **  when  ? "  and 
*'how?"  it  was  impossible  to  speak  definitely. 

Mr.  John  Morley  and  Mr.  Asquith  had  the  last  words,  out- 
side Parliament,  upon  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  while  that  measure 
was  still  before  the  House  of  Commons.  The  first-named 
Minister,  in  an  address  to  his  constituents  (August  26),  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  an  express 
mandate  from  the  constituencies  at  the  general  election  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  Home  Eule.  He  also  contended  that 
there  had  been  ample  time  for  the  full  discussion  of  the  bill, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  fully  discussed  but  for  the  obstruc- 
tive tactics  of  the  Opposition.  The  American  Constitution 
was  a  great  instrument  of  free  Government.  The  fathers  of 
the  American  Constitution  sat  for  four  months  only  in  a  very 
scorching  summer,  and  at  the  end  of  it  they  produced  their 
work.  And  here  the  Government  were  to  be  taunted  with 
tyranny  because  they  had  asserted  that  eighty-two  sittings 
were  ample  for  the  discussion  of  this  question.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  Unionists  denounced  the  Government  would 
have  played  havoc  with  all  great  constitutional  instruments. 
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It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  heard  all  the  amend- 
ments that  might  have  been  moved  to  Magna  Charta  and  to  the 
Bill  of  Eights.  **  What  amendments,"  Mr.  Morley  continued, 
**  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  make  to  the  British  Constitution 
if  it  ever  came  before  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  bill !  And 
the  great  Eeform  Bill  of  1832,  which  for  the  first  time  admitted 
that  the  aristocracy  were  not  to  have  the  whole  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  would  have  been  denounced,  hke  the 
present  bill,  as  crude  and  rickety.'*  The  Government  had 
made  a  workable  scheme.  The  debate  had  not  been  wasted. 
It  had  given  the  Government  an  extraordinary  example  of  the 
patience  and  the  fortitude  of  their  Irish  allies.  The  Irish  had 
behaved  admirably  throughout  this  great  contest.  And  no 
party  ever  stood  so  firm  to  its  principles  and  to  its  leaders, 
and  so  staunch  to  its  alliance,  as  the  British  Liberal  Party  had 
during  all  these  trying  times.  Everything  that  had  gone  on 
.during  this  session  had  shown  that  there  was  a  real  treaty  of 
aUiance,  informal,  not  written  in  parchment,  but  written  in  the 
mind,  in  the  soul,  in  the  consciousness,  and  in  the  heart, 
between  the  democracy  of  Great  Britain  and  the  democracy  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Asquith's  speech  was  addressed  to  an  out-door  audience  at 
Althorpe  Park  (August  31),  and  the  attempt  to  give  a  popular 
character  to  it  probably  accounted  for  the  contrast  which  the 
speech  presented  to  the  Home  Eule  speeches  of  the  Home 
Secretary  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  an  attack  upon 
the  Opposition,  a  more  or  less  personal  attack  upon  Mr, 
Chamberlain,  and  a  laboured  and  one-sided  attack  upon  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  speech  was  made  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  can- 
not be  said  to  have  led  up  to  that  event  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  either  importance  or  significance  to  it. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

The  Home  Riile  Bill  in  the  Lords — Debate  and  Rejection — Public  Opinion — The 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Estimates — The  Viceroy  of  India — The  Coal  Strike 
— Mr.  Gladstone's  Speech  at  Edinburgh — Mr.  Goschen's  Rejoinder — Mr.  Asquith 
in  Scotland — Lord  Salisbury  on  the  National  Defences — The  Autumn  Con- 
gresses— Lord  R.  Churchill  on  Local  Option — The  Duke  of  Argyll  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Political  Career. 

It  was  said  of  the  Home  Eule  Bill  that  it  came  to  the  House 
of  Lords  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  A  special  sitting  of  that 
body  was  held  at  midnight  (Sept.  1)  attended  by  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  who  took  over  the  measure  from  its 
sponsors,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  John  Morley  and  Mr.  Bryce.  By, 
the  conventional  custom  of  the  Upper  House,  the  bill  was 
regarded  as  having  been  read  a  first  time,  and  all  discussion  on 
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its  merits  was  postponed  until  the  debate  on  the  second  read- 
ing. No  greater  evidence  could  be  found  of  the  indifference 
with  which  the  public  viewed  this  measure,  on  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  practically  staked  the  reputation  of  his  later  life,  than 
the  general  acquiescence  of  all  parties  in  its  certain  rejection  by 
the  Lords.  A  few  extreme  politicians  may  possibly  have  nursed 
the  hope,  or  even  the  belief,  that  in  some  way  such  a  course 
could  be  made  to  tell  against  the  Lords,  but  even  among  the 
Liberal  Party  there  were  not  a  few  to  admit  that  the  bill  was 
altogether  unworkable,  and  would  not  have  been  allowed  to 
pass  from  the  Commons  in  its  actual  shape  but  for  the  certainty 
that  in  any  shape  it  would  be  ultimately  rejected.  There 
was  perhaps  no  stronger  reason  needed  by  the  peers  than  that 
afforded  by  the  action  of  the  independent  supporters  of  the 
Government  in  the  House  of  Commons.  For  reasons  which 
they  never  explained,  and  still  less  attempted  to  justify,  the 
unofficial  Liberals  had  studiously  abstained  from  putting  down 
any  amendments  to  the  Home  Bule  Bill,  and  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  in  Parliamentary  history,  a  measure  drafted  by  the 
Government  was  accepted  by  their  followers  of  all  shades  as 
incapable  of  amendment  or  improvement.  By  one  faction  of 
the  public  this  was  regarded  as  cynical  indifference,  and  by 
another  as  obsequious  flattery.  More  probably  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  **  voted  solid  '*  against  every  attempt  to 
modify  the  bill  in  committee  knew  that  they  had  been  returned 
to  support  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that  it  was  the  magic  of  his 
name  which  had  won  the  electors.  Against  this  view,  how- 
ever, was  the  obvious  inference  that  the  personal  influence  of  a 
leader  in  his  eighty-fourth  year  must  each  year  be  growing  less 
appreciable,  and  that  the  need  of  his  name  as  a  watchword  at 
another  general  election  was  at  least  problematical.  A  far 
stronger  argument,  however,  in  the  mouths  of  the  peers  was 
the  method  by  which  the  bill  sent  up  for  them  to  pass  had 
been  discussed  in  the  Lower  House.  The  principle  of  the  bill, 
as  explained  in  the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  and  confirmed 
by  the  division  then  taken,  was  absolutely  discarded  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  by  the  almost  immediate  closuring  of  all 
discussion  as  soon  as  the  Ministerial  volte-face  had  been  revealed, 
the  Lords  suddenly  found  themselves  called  upon  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  free  debate  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  from  the  general  expression. of  inde- 
pendent opinion,  Liberal  as  well  as  Conservative,  that  this  act 
of  the  Ministry  effectually  stood  in  the  way  of  any  subsequent 
attempt  to  rouse  popular  feeling  against  the  peers.  In  his 
anxiety  to  push  his  bill  through,  and  to  redeem  his  promise  to 
his  Irish  allies,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  committed  a  tactical  blunder, 
so  patent  that  it  was  not  surprising  to  hear  it  described  as  a 
skilful  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  unpopular  question  alto- 
gether. There  was  no  ground,  however,  for  supposing  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  have   condescended  to  such  a  course, 
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however  much  many  of  his  followers  may  have  desired  the  end 
which  was  thereby  ensured. 

The  House  of  Lords  showed  no  unwillingness  to  join  issue 
upon  the  merits  of  the  bill  which  had  thus  been  carried 
through  the  Commons.  And  if  any  argument  could  be  drawn 
from  the  crowd  of  strange  faces  within  the  House,  the  interest 
aroused  by  the  momentous  question  was  without  precedent  or 
parallel.  Peers  who  had  probably  never  attended  but  to  take 
their  seats,  and  had  been  content  to  leave  the  management  of 
public  affairs  to  those  more  competent,  but  who  felt  this  to  be 
a  question  which  involved  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  be- 
took themselves  to  Westminster,  in  order  to  testify  by  their 
vote  and  presence  that  they  were  not  indifferent  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  crisis.  On  the  earliest  possible  day  (Sept.  5)  the 
second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  moved  by  Earl 
Spencer,  who  tactfully  opened  his  speech  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  how  Ireland  and  Irish  questions  had  been  treated  during 
the  century  which  had  passed  since  the  union  of  the  three 
kingdoms  had  been  broached  and  effected.  He  admitted  that 
as  time  had  gone  on  the  state  of  Ireland  had  improved  and  still 
more  the  treatment  of  the  Irish  question  by  ParUament.  A 
better  feeling  prevailed  in  the  country,  but  there  was  not  that 
general  support  of  law  and  order  without  which  no  good 
government  could  exist.  Remedial  measures  had  failed  because 
they  had  been  passed  without  regard  to  the  feelings,  sentiments, 
and  customs  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  the  result  was  that  the 
government  of  Ireland  had  become  completely  isolated  from  the 
country,  and  there  had  been  frequent  demands  for  separation 
and  cries  for  repeal.  He  had  administered  the  law  himself  in 
Ireland  for  three  years  under  the  most  diflBcult  circumstances, 
and  there  were  loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition  when  he 
declared  that  he  had  done  it  as  fairly  and  fearlessly  as  he  could, 
and  that  he  had  always  endeavoured  to  do  it  with  perfect  justice. 
But  he  sadly  confessed  that  he  felt  at  the  end  of  it  all  that  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  the  work  he  undertook,  and  that  some 
change  of  policy  must  come.  In  assenting  to  such  a  change 
Lord  Spencer  declared  that  he  laid  down  three  conditions — 
that  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  must  be  maintained,  that 
the  unity  of  the  kingdom  must  be  preserved,  and  that  the 
minority  in  Ireland  must  be  effectually  protected.  He  claimed 
that  all  these  conditions  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  bill.  He  went 
near  to  pathos  when  he  feelingly  declared  that  a  new  policy 
like  this  could  not  be  adopted  with  a  light  heart,  for  it  was  one 
of  the  most  painful  things  that  could  happen  to  a  man  to  have 
to  separate  himself  from  so  many  of  his  old  colleagues  and 
friends  with  whom  he  had  been  for  so  many  years  intimately 
connected.  He  and  his  present  colleagues  had  felt  that  most 
deeply,  and  they  felt  it  still,  but  it  was  their  paramount  duty  to 
adopt  a  new  course,  as  they  believed  it  to  be  the  only  way  of 
deahng  with  the  Irish  question.     He  proceeded  to  describe  and 
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explain  the  bill,  intermingling  comment  and  criticism  as  he 
went  on,  and  when  he  came  to  the  retention  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers he  admitted  that  he  was  at  first  in  favour  of  their  exclu- 
sion as  the  simplest  plan  to  work  the  many  complications 
inevitable  in  any  other  solution,  but  there  were  strong  objec- 
tions to  it,  as  it  appeared  to  many  to  mean  actual  separation, 
while  the  **  in-and-out "  arrangement  was  impossible  in  practice. 
He  dealt  with  the  objections  to  the  plan  of  total  inclusion,  but 
thought  them  unsubstantial,  and  that  they  would  disappear 
when  the  bill  was  passed,  if  it  worked  as  it  was  expected  to  do. 
He  believed  the  Irish  people  would  not  want  to  obtain  an  im- 
possible separation.  He  denied  that  the  Irish  Party  were 
"  murderers,"  though  they  had  done  many  things  he  deplored, 
and  he  could  not  justify  all  their  acts.  They  had  been  violent 
in  their  language,  and  silent  when  they  ought  to  have  spoken 
out,  and  they  had  **  often  been  guilty  of  discreditable  acts"; 
but  he  had  confidence  in  the  Irish  people,  and  believed  that 
they  would  in  future  select  the  right  men  to  serve  them. 
Finally,  he  implored  his  hearers — though  with  a  conviction 
that  his  appeal  would  be  unheeded — not  to  reject  the  bill,  but, 
by  passing  it,  to  add  to  the  lustre  and  honour  of  the  House, 
give  power  to  Parliament,  increase  the  influence  of  the  country 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  give  contentment  and  good 
government  to  Ireland,  and  make  her  a  source  of  strength 
instead  of  weakness  to  the  empire. 

By  previous  arrangement  it  had  been  decided  that  whilst 
the  lead  against  the  bill  in  the  Commons  should  be  left  to  the 
ofl&cial  Opposition,  that  part  should  be  taken  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Unionists.  It  consequently 
devolved  upon  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  formally  move  the 
rejection  of  the  measure  which  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
separation  from  his  own  party  seven  years  before.  As  an 
oratorical  display,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  speech  was  not  so 
effective  as  many  of  those  he  had  made  when  leading  his 
numerically  small  band  of  followers  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  it  was  full  of  that  combined  moderation  and  common-sense 
which  gave  little  handle  to  his  opponents.  He  treated  Lord 
Spencer's  historical  disquisition  with  some  contempt  as  having 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  bill,  and  feared  the  speaker 
had  forgotten  the  connecting  link  which  should  have  attached 
them.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  had  been  concealed  from  the 
constituencies,  and  therefore  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  the 
country  had  given  its  decision  upon  the  measure,  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  peers  to  ensure  that  that  decision  should  be 
obtained.  He  owned  that  it  was  not  for  the  House  of  Lords 
to  set  itself  up  against  the  will  of  the  nation,  though  there 
might  be  occasions  when  they  ought  to  risk  the  loss  of  all  their 
privileges  and  powers  in  the  performance  of  their  duty ;  but 
such  a  case  did  not  arise  here.  It  would  be  unwise,  impolitic 
and  unpatriotic,  he  maintained,  for  the  peers  to  oppose  the 
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decided  will  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  it  was 
certain  that  the  country  really  desired  Home  Rule,  it  would  be 
most  imwise  to  pass  the  bill.  He  asked  the  House  to  consider 
what  ills  might  arise  should  the  new  Irish  Parliament  find 
itself  confronted  by  a  hostile  Government  at  Westminster. 
The  bill  differed  from  all  other  Government  measures  inasmuch 
as  it  was  produced  from  the  brain  of  one  single  man.  It  was 
not  the  policy  of  a  political  party,  but  only  of  the  leader 
of  that  party,  and  was  imposed  upon  the  party  by  his 
solitary  will.  No  doubt  the  Lords  had  no  right  to  dictate 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  they  had  a  right  to  regu- 
late their  proceedings  by  the  knowledge  they  had  of  the 
way  the  bill  had  been  passed  elsewhere,  and  when  they  found 
that  three-fourths  of  the  clauses  had  not  been  debated,  that 
some  of  these  were  new  clauses  which  had  never  been  read  a 
second  time,  and  that  some  of  these  new  clauses  were  financial 
clauses  which  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  constitution  could  not 
touch,  they  had  a  right  to  say  that  the  bill  must  be  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  people  before  it  was  passed.  With 
regard  to  the  arguments  drawn  by  supporters  of  the  bill  from 
colonial  experience,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  declared  that  the 
grant  of  a  dependent  Parliament  had  always  ended  in  practical 
independence,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose,  still 
less  to  assume,  that  the  consequences  in  Ireland  would  be 
different.  He  then  went  into  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
bill,  and  argued  on  familiar  lines  against  its  principles  and 
provisions.  The  debate  was  continued  by  the  Marquess  of 
Zetland  and  Earl  Cowper — both  of  whom  had  been  Viceroys  of 
Ireland,  the  former  in  a  Conservative  and  the  latter  in  a  Liberal 
Ministry ;  by  Lords  Powerscourt  and  Muskerry,  both  Irish 
peers ;  and  by  the  Earl  of  Cadogan  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk — 
all  speaking  against  the  bill — the  last-named  declaring  that  it 
dangled  before  the  Catholics  temptations  and  opportunities 
which  could  only  be  grasped  by  an  unholy  alliance  with  a 
movement  *'  whose  strength  was  founded  on  means  condemned 
by  the  Church,  and  whose  leader  had  openly  defied  the  decrees 
of  the  Holy  See."  The  only  supporters  of  the  bill  were  Lords 
Brassey  and  Eibblesdale,  the  former  of  whom  in  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  peers  to  accept  the  second  reading  declared — with 
what  authority  was  not  stated — that  the  Government  would 
accept  amendments  of  all  sorts  in  conmiittee,  including  the 
reduction  of  the  Irish  members  to  thirty-five  members. 

The  interest  of  the  second  night's  debate  centred  in  the 
speech  made  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  had  been  closely 
associated  with  Mr.  Gladstone  since  1853,  and  had  held  office 
in  every  Liberal  Cabinet  down  to  1882,  when  he  separated  from 
his  former  colleague  on  the  Irish  land  question.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll's  speech  was  perhaps  the  more  interesting  as  it  was  the 
only  one  in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  which  the  personal 
element  predominated.    He  willingly  recognised  the  moderation 
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of  the  views  expressed  by  Lord  Spencer,  but  he  insisted  that 
on  the  question  under  discussion  the  Prime  Minister  alone 
-constituted  the  Government,  and  his  violent  language  and 
action  augured  ill  for  the  destinies  of  the  country  if  the  peers 
now  failed  to  reject  so  revolutionary  a  measure.  As  the  chief, 
if  not  the  sole  author  of  Home  Eule,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the 
chief  assailant  of  the  integrity  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  the 
**  cardinal  facts"  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  duke  added  five  others  which  he  con- 
tended were  of  quite  as  much  importance — first,  that  the 
measure  was  one  for  effecting  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  country ;  secondly,  it  had  come  to  this 
House  by  revolutionary  means ;  thirdly,  it  had  been  sent  there ' 
by  a  majority  which  consisted  of  only  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
House  of  Commons ;  fourthly,  in  everj'  important  division 
there  had  been  a  large  British  majority  against  the  bill ;  and, 
fifthly,  the  measure  had  never  been  before  the  constituencies 
of  the  country.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  people  called 
upon  the  House  of  Lords  to  **  give  them  time  to  think."  They 
might  not  only  reject  the  bill,  but  such  a  course  was  expected 
and  demanded  of  them.  If  by  some  terrible  act  of  weakness 
they  were  to  allow  a  majority  to  pass  the  bill,  what  would  be 
the  feelings  of  the  country  next  morning  ?  Over  a  great  part 
of  Ireland  there  would  be  a  feeling  of  absolute  dismay,  and 
amongst  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  there 
would  be  feelings  of  indignation  and  shame.  Mr.  Gladstone 
-did  not  seem  to  recognise  the  enormous  importance  of  his 
measure,  but  had  treated  it  throughout  as  a  comparatively 
light  thing,  like  the  setting  up  of  a  new  municipality,  and  by 
ambiguities  of  expression,  the  dextrous  management  of  words, 
and  various  tricks,  had  misled  and  confused  the  people  as  to 
the  purposes  in  view.  The  duke  dwelt  at  length  on  the  syste- 
matic concealment  and  deception  practised  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  order  to  effect  a  stupendous  change,  which  he  had  himself 
characterised  as  **  going  down  to  the  very  roots  of  our  civil  and 
political  constitution."  He  described  the  Prime  Minister  as 
**the  great  Panjandrum,'*  who  advised  his  followers  to  **wait 
while  he  showed  them  how  to  win  the  trick,"  and  he  denounced 
him  for  **  putting  the  constitution  up  to  auction,"  where  the 
price  was  votes — a  method  of  corruption  worse  than  any  other. 
Pitt's  corruption,  of  which  so  much  had  been  said,  was  only 
for  a  temporary  purpose  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  was  a  permanent 
fountain  of  corruption  planted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
in  the  customs  of  the  country.  Paraphrasing  Shakespeare,  the 
-duke  went  on  :  "  He  who  bribes  with  money  bribes  with  trash, 
but  he  who  bribes  with  our  good  laws  gains  that  which  not 
enriches  him,  but  leaves  us  poor  indeed."  Down  to  1875,  Mr. 
Gladstone  always  resisted  Home  Rule,  and  met  every  demand 
for  it  by  asking  for  details — the  very  thing  which  his  present 
•opponents  had  been  asking  him  for  without  success  for  the  last 
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seven  years.  He  charged  the  Prime  Minister  with  dealing  "  dis- 
ingenuously "  with  the  people,  for  while  he  repudiated  a  policy 
of  repeal,  knowing  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  avow  it,  he 
had  really  produced  a  stronger  and  more  dangerous  measure. 
He  then  touched  upon  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
denounced  the  cry  of  **  trust  in  the  Irish  people  "  as  **  a  great 
political  imposture."  If  there  was  to  be  perfect  confidence  in 
an  Irish  Parliament  and  in  the  '*  union  of  hearts,"  why  were 
any  restrictions  contained  in  the  bill  at  all  ?  He  defended  the 
Ulster  minority,  and  maintained  that  men  had  a  right  to 
refuse  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  one  authority  to  another. 
The  duty  of  allegiance  and  the  extension  of  protection  were 
'correlatives,  and  those  who  delegated  protection  to  others  lost 
the  right  to  allegiance.  He  closed  his  speech  in  a  buoyantly 
confident  strain  :  '*  We  are  winning,"  he  said,  "  in  a  great 
campaign.  The  future  is  on  our  side.  Ours  are  not  the 
times  when  great  empires  are  being  broken  up  into  petty 
principalities.  Ours  is  a  century  of  union,  and  of  strength  by 
union,  and  our  strength  lies  in  the  maintenance  of  this  union." 
In  an  eloquent  passage  he  dwelt  on  the  nearness  of  Ireland  to 
our  shores,  for  he  could  see  the  hills  of  Antrim  from  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  and  even  the  glancing  of  the  sunset  light  from  the 
windows  of  the  Antrim  cabins.  Yet  Ireland  was  a  country 
which  the  greatest  statesman  in  England  told  them  must  be 
governed  like  the  Antipodes  !  Was  there  ever  such  folly  ?* 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  one  **by  the  ground-plan 
of  the  world" — by  one  brotherhood  and  common  life.  We 
wanted  nothing  but  equality,  nothing  but  equal  laws  on  both 
sides  of  the  narrow  channel,  and  if  there  was  a  single  grievance 
still  left  in  Ireland,  it  was  due  to  the  Prime  Minister  himself, 
who  had  taken  no  trouble  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  law 
whereby  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  not  been  allowed  in  the 
universities. 

Lord  Playfair  defended  the  bill  in  a  cleverly  reasoned 
speech,  as  an  attempt  to  decentralise  administration  and  to 
delegate  duties  without  disintegrating  the  empire.  He  re- 
minded his  hearers  that  there  never  would  have  been  a  demand 
for  Home.  Rule  if  a  reasonable  measure  of  local  self-govern- 
ment had  been  granted  in  time,  and  he  scouted  as  utterly 
absurd  and  unfounded  the  idea  that  the  bill  meant  separation. 
He  was  little  moved  by  the  wild  words  and  threats  -of  Ulster, 
for  he  was  confident  that  with  a  Parlistment  of  her  own  Ireland 
would  have  the  best  safeguard  against  the  excesses  of  the 
majority  and  the  wrongs  of  the  minority.  The  debate  was  con- 
tinued by  Lord  Ashbourne,  an  ex-Lord-Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
Lords  Castletown,  Donoughmore  and  Mayo,  Irish  noblemen, 
and  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  a  former  viceroy,  all  of 
whom  opposed  the  bill  on  various  grounds,  but  alike  maintain- 
ing that  it  would  bring  civil  discord  and  hopeless  bankruptcy 
to  the  country.     Lord  Camperdown,  a  Scotch  peer,  and  Lord 
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Cross,  who  had  held  office  as  Secretary  of  State  in  several  Con- 
servative Cabinets,  also  spoke  against  the  bill ;  its  only  apologist 
being  the  Marquess  of  Ripon,  who  complained  of  the  unworthy 
motives  ascribed  to  the  Government  for  proposing  Home  Rule. 
The  Government  had,  he  affirmed,  honestly  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  a  new  policy 
that  would  give  contentment  to  the  Irish  people  by  conceding 
to  them  the  power  of  managing  their  own  affairs.  That  policy 
had  succeeded  admirably  in  Canada,  which  presented  a  com- 
plete parallel  to  the  case  of  Ireland,  having  a  population  of 
different  creeds,  and  having,  before  it  received  powers  of  self- 
government,  been  in  open  rebellion  against  the  mother  country, 
to  which  it  was  now  bound  by  the  closest  ties  of  loyalty  and 
affection.  To  the  objection  that  the  Irish  members  at  West- 
minster would  have  power  to  interfere  in  purely  British 
questions,  while  they  would  have  in  Dublin  the  exclusive 
management  of  their  own,  he  answered  that  the  Irish  members 
bad  that  power  now,  and  that  all  that  the  Government  now 
proposed  to  do  was  to  reduce  their  present  numbers. 

The  third  night  of  the  debate  (Sept.  7)  was  marked  by  the 
speeches  of  a  past  and  a  present  colleague  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  Earl  of  Selbome,  who  had  been  twice  Lord-Chancellor  of 
England,  and  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  who  was  actually  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  Lord  Selborne  had  supported  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's policy  down  to  a  later  date  than  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  had  throughout  his  long  and  distinguished  career  associated 
himself  with  measures  of  political  and  social  reform.  He  had, 
however,  like  many  less  distinguished  men,  been  unable  to 
follow  his  former  leader  in  the  adventurous  policy  upon  which 
the  latter  embarked  in  1886 ;  and  he  had  energetically  opposed 
all  attempts  to  tamper  with  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  his  speech  on  the  present  occasion,  he  protested 
against  the  title  and  preamble  of  the  bill  as  being  misleading, 
for  instead  of  being  one  for  the  good  government  of  Ireland, 
and  confined  to  Irish  affairs,  its  object  was  to  establish  a  brand- 
new  constitution,  of  which  the  counterpart  was  to  be  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  world,  and  to  force  it  upon  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  retention  of  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster 
Lord  Selborne  regarded  as  nothing  but  political  madness. 
Great  Britain  was  not  to  tax  Ireland,  but  Ireland  was  to  assist 
in  taxing  Great  Britain,  and  to  turn  British  minorities  into 
majorities  on  every  subject  on  which  a  party  not  otherwise 
possessing  a  majority  in  Great  Britain  might  set  its  heart. 

Lord  Eosebery's  speech  had  been  looked  forward  to  with 
great  interest  by  all  parties,  for  not  only  was  he  the  most 
brilliant  speaker  on  the  Government  side  in  the  Upper  House, 
but  he  was  credited  with  being  lukewarm  for  the  object  of  his 
leader's  chief  solicitude.  It  was  not,  however,  anticipated  that 
he  would  be  able  to  speak  so  effectively  as  he  undoubtedly  did 
without  saying  a  word  to  commit  himself  to  more  than  the 
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general  principle  of  the  bill,  and  without  a  word  in  support  of 
the  bill  itself.  He  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  attacfiing  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  whom  he  described  as  suffering  from  the  lues 
Gladstoniana ,  and  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  a  victim  of  the  morbus  Spencerianus.  With  regard  to 
the  other  speaker,  Lord  Eosebery  had  not  expected  praise  from 
the  opponents  of  the  bill,  but  he  thought  that  they  might  at 
all  events  have  spared  detailed  criticism  of  a  measure  which 
they  had  only  met  to  destroy.  He  protested,  however,  against 
the  introduction  of  party  recrimination  into  the  debate — ^there 
was  not  one  of  the  Opposition  peers  who  believed  in  his  heart 
that  the  Ministerialists  were  separatists,  traitors,  and  place 
hunters ;  and  there  was  not  a  Ministerialist  who  believed  that 
the  Opposition  desired  to  tyrannise  over  Ireland,  or  to  imbrue 
their  hands  with  Irish  gore.  The  problem  of  how  best  to 
govern  Ireland  had  paralysed  the  wisest  minds  for  ages,  and, 
in  attempting  to  amve  at  an  honest  conclusion,  no  good  was 
to  be  effected  by  *  *  blacking  the  pohtical  waters. '  *  Lord  Eosebery 
frankly  admitted  that  he  was  **  not  certain  about  anything  in 
regard  to  Ireland  "  ;  and  went  on  to  speak  feelingly  of  what  he 
and  others  had  suffered  in  separating  themselves  from  their 
old  colleagues,  of  whose  co-operation  they  would  have  gladly 
availed  themselves  in  establishing  local  government  in  Ireland, 
had  they  accepted  the  principle  of  the  bill.  The  policy  of  the 
Opposition,  however,  in  the  two  Houses,  reminded  him  of 
nothing  so  much  as  a  Spanish  bull-fight.  In  the  first  act  of  the 
drama  the  toreadors  or  lance-bearers  attacked  the  bull  openly 
— the  bull  generally  getting  the  better  of  them — that  corre- 
sponded with  the  second  reading.  Then  came  the  stage  when 
the  light  infantry  of  the  bull-ring  attempt  to  wound  the  beast, 
to  prick  it  all  over,  to  annoy  it,  and  exasperate  it  in  every  way — 
this  was  the  committee  stage  of  the  bill.  Then  came  the  last 
and  most  solemn  process — when  the  matador,  in  one  hand  a 
sword,  and  in  the  other  a  cloak,  to  mislead  the  bull,  finished 
the  sport  by  a  single  stroke.  In  the  character  of  the  matador, 
Lord  Eosebery  thought  he  recognised  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. After  a  little  more  gentle  bantering  of  this  sort.  Lord 
Eosebery  adopted  a  more  serious  line,  but  still  avoiding  anj^ 
defence  of  the  bill  itself.  He  urged  upon  his  hearers  the 
responsibility  of  rejecting  it,  and  asked  how  they  proposed  to 
strengthen  themselves  for  the  contest  on  which  they  were 
entering.  Their  responsibility  in  this  instance  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  Commons,  for  they  were  the  masters  of  the 
situation.  They  might  have  discussed  the  bill  and  amended 
it  as  much  as  they  liked,  and  in  the  event  of  the  Commons  not 
agreeing  to  such  amendments,  the  peers  at  a  conference  might 
have  declared  and  defined  their  policy.  With  amazing  candour. 
Lord  Eosebery  went  on  to  admit  that  "though  he  was  a 
witness,  he  was  not  an  enthusiastic  witness  in  favour  of  Home 
Eule,'*  which  to  him  **  was  not  a  fanaticism,  not  a  question 
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of  sentiment,  scarcely  even  a  question  of  history,  nor  a  counsel 
of  perfection,"  but  merely  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  in 
dealing  with  a  critical  and  complex  question.  To  him  it  was 
a  question  of  policy,  and  Home  Eule  had  to  be  adopted 
because  all  other  policies  had  been  tried  and  had  failed. 
The  Act  of  Union  was  but  one  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Irish 
policy ;  and  he  believed  that  if  Catholic  emancipation  and 
the  abolition  of  tithe  had  been  carried  concurrently  with 
that  Act  their  lordships  would  not  now  be  discussing  the 
bill  before  them.  But,  all  other  poUcies  having  failed,  the 
Government  had  been  driven  to  propose  Home  Eule.  It  was, 
moreover,  in  their  view,  a  grave  reproach  to  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament  that  they  had  at  the  heart  and  core  of  then*  empire  a 
sullen  and  discontented  Ireland,  and  it  was  because  he  wished 
to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  that  he  supported 
the  present  scheme.  If  they  were  unhappily  to  be  embroiled 
with  any  great  foreign  Power,  and  anything  should  happen  to 
their  fleet,  it  might  require  a  very  large  force  in  Ireland  to 
prevent  the  invasion  of  that  country.  The  best  defence  of  Ire- 
land would  be  to  give  her  people  institutions  which  they  would 
value  and  feel  to  be  worth  defending.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  British  Government  persisted  in  its  old  and  discredited 
policy,  they  would  have  all  the  secret  societies  and  conspiracies 
once  more  at  work  in  Ireland ;  and  the  people  would  not  have 
those  potent  motives  to  withstand  the  incentives  to  disaffection 
with  which  Home  Eule  would  supply  them.  He  admitted,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  measure  was  an  experiment,*  but  it  em- 
bodied the  generous  policy  of  reconciling  two  nations  which  had 
been  too  long  divided,  and  it  was  also  an  advance  towards  that 
devolution  of  local  business  which  could  alone  enable  the 
British  people  to  support  the  vast  and  various  burdens  of  their 
great  empire. 

The  other  speakers  of  the  evening  were  the  Marquess  of 
Waterford,  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  Lords  Midleton  and  de 
Vesci,  as  Irish  landowners,  and  the  Earl  of  Northbrook  and 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  Lords 
Thring,  Sandhurst  and  Swansea  m  its  support. 

The  final  night  of  the  debate  (Sept.  8)  attracted  a  larger 
audience  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  the  benches  of  the 
House  were  crowded  by  a  vast  assemblage  of  unfamiliar  faces. 
The  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  vigorous  speech  from  the 
Earl  of  Cranbrook,  who  showed  that  the  octogenarians  of  the 
Conservative  side  were  still  able  to  hold  their  own,  and  was 
able,  with  truthful  sympathy,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's wonderful  energy  in  piloting  the  bill  through  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  began  by  recalling  the  suspicious  circum- 
stances in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  were  sud- 
denly converted  to  Home  Eule,  and  professed  to  have  "  found 
salvation  in  it,'*  and  quoted  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bright  and 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  against  the  establishment  of  a  separate  legisla- 
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tare  for  Ireland.  He  commented  on  the  huge  blunder  admittedly 
made  by  the  ''  great  magician  of  finance"  in  his  calculation  of 
the  heavy  annual  price  which  the  British  people  were  to  pay  to 
the  Irish  Party  for  their  own  submission  and  degradation.  It 
was  clear  that  the  Irish  leaders  would  be  unable  to  start  on 
their  new  career  in  Dublin  without  dipping  very  deep  into  the 
pockets  of  the  English  taxpayer.  The  treatment  accorded  by 
the  bill  to  the  landlords  and  to  the  police  was,  he  showed,  alike 
iniquitous  and  dangerous.  It  was  sought  to  deliver  Ireland 
over  to  the  men  whom  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues 
had  thrown  into  prison  as  criminals,  and  who  had  in  their 
hatred  of  England  wished  success  to  the  Mahdi,  the  Afghans 
and  the  Boers,  even  although  the  regiments  then  fiehting  our 
battles  were  commanded  by  Irish  officers,  and  the  blood  shed 
in  the  field  was  that  of  their  own  countrymen.  Again,  the 
Fenian  organisation  was  far  from  extinct  in  Ireland,  and  it 
would  be  able  to  put  irresistible  pressure  on  the  new  Irish 
legislature  to  attain  its  evil  ends;  nor  was  there  in  the  bill 
anything  whatever  to  prevent  it  from  enacting  that  the  Plan 
of  Campaign  should  be  lawful  for  the  future.  They  had  now 
two  Irelands  to  deal  with,  and  the  bill  proposed  to  put  the 
superior  Ireland  under  the  inferior,  by  way,  forsooth,  of  giving 
peace  and  contentment  to  both.  He  asserted  that  by  setting 
up  a  separate  legislature  in  Ireland  they  were  virtually  repeahng 
the  Union ;  and  he  cited  the  declarations  both  of  Sir  llobert 
Peel  and  Lord  Althorp  in  support  of  the  contention  that  even 
civil  war  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  Treating  as  too  preposterous  for  serious  notice  Mr. 
Gladstone's  suggestion  that,  if  the  experiment  he  wished  to 
make  proved  a  failure,  they  could  reconquer  Ireland,  he  re- 
marked that  Ireland  had  grown  under  the  Union  in  material 
prosperity,  and  would  continue  to  grow  also  in  contentment  if 
they  only  allowed  their  remedial  legislation  time  to  work.  The 
remedy  now  proposed  for  the  grievances  of  Ireland — which,  by 
the  way,  the  Prime  Minister  in  1871  declared  had  all  ceased  to 
exist — would  poison  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  and 
prove  far  worse  than  the  disease.  That  House  had  a  duty  to 
do  towards  Ireland  which  they  could  not  honourably  renounce : 
they  had  to  save  the  people  of  that  island  from  falling  under 
the  yoke  of  the  men  who  were  answerable  for  much  of  her 
present  sufferings,  and  also  its  worst  disgrace ;  and  they  had 
to  preserve  from  expulsion  from  their  own  land  2,000,000  of 
loyal  and  law-abiding  citizens  who  were  entitled  to  claim  the 
guardianship  of  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  (Lord  Herschell),  who  had  been  ex- 
pected to  defend  the  biU  upon  constitutional,  or  at  least  legal, 
grounds,  surprised  every  one  by  a  speech  which  was  mainly 
emotional  and  sentimental.  He  complained  that  the  bill  was 
depicted  as  the  offspring  of  a  fanatic  who  had  lost  his  head,  and 
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accepted  by  subservient  colleagues  who  had  lost  their  honour. 
Lord  Herschell  maintained  that  the  question  before  the  House 
was  whether  the  Parhamentary  settlement  arrived  at  in  1801  was 
to  remain  untouched,  as  all  that  could  be  desired,  or  whether  it 
was  expedient,  in  the  interest  of  the  two  countries,  that  some 
change  in  it,  dictated  by  experience,  should  now  be  made.  To 
decide  that  question  they  had,  he  urged,  to  look  to  the  practical 
firuits  of  the  Union  of  the  two  Parliaments  ;  and  he  went  on  to 
argue  that  in  its  working  it  had  not  only  failed  to  satisfy  the 
Irish  people,  but  had  stirred  up  in  them  disaffection  towards 
this  country.  The  frequent  references  made  by  the  other  side  to 
the  "  loyal  minority  "  was  an  admission  that  there  now  existed 
there  a  disloyal  majority — a  state  of  things  nowhere  else  to 
be  found  within  the  Queen's  wide  dominions.  The  return  in 
1885  of  eighty-five  Nationalist  members  under  the  extended 
fi^nchise  was  a  clear  indication  of  the  claim  of  the  Irish  people 
to  manage  their  own  concerns,  and  the  present  bill  sought  to 
satisfy  that  legitimate  aspiration.  He  confessed  that  the 
measure  was  not  perfect,  but  that  was  no  valid  objection  to  a 
scheme  in  itself  otherwise  desirable  and  necessary,  which  he 
held  this  one  to  be.  He  also  contended  that  the  bill  would 
maintain  both  the  imperial  supremacy  and  the  unity  of  the 
kingdom ;  and,  as  to  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members  at 
Westminster  for  all  purposes,  he  avowed  his  own  preference 
for  their  retention  with  the  right  to  vote  on  reserved  questions 
only.  But  that  was  only  a  matter  of  detail ;  and,  though  it 
might  be  a  hardship  that  they  should  meddle  in  purely  English 
affairs,  he  could  not  see  the  hardship  of  EngUsh  members  not 
being  allowed  to  meddle  in  purely  Irish  affairs,  a  power  which 
he  did  not  himself  care  to  possess.  But  the  hardship  of  the 
Irish  members  interfering  in  those  English  affairs  existed  now ; 
and  the  opponents  of  the  biU  were  seeking  to  perpetuate  it. 
The  fears  expressed  in  regard  to  Ulster  he  viewed  as  much 
exaggerated ;  and  he  believed  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  fijiding  men  of  character  and  capacity  to  sit  in  the  new  Irish 
Legislature,  who  would  deal  equitably  and  even  generously 
with  their  fellow-citizens  of  that  province.  He  advised  their 
lordships,  if  they  thought  the  bill  had  not  been  sufficiently 
discussed'  by  the  other  House,  to  take  their  revenge  by  dis- 
cussing every  clause  of  it  themselves  and  then  send  it  down 
again  to  the  Commons  with  their  amendments.  He  knew, 
however,  that  they  would  now  reject  it  with  enthusiastic 
cheers,  but,  it  being,  as  he  held,  founded  on  equity  and  justice, 
he  firmly  believed  in  its  ultimate  triumph. 

Lord  Halsbury,  who  had  occupied  the  woolsack  during  the 
previous  Administration,  replied  to  his  successor's  arguments 
that  the  bill  had  been  adequately  discussed  in  the  Lower 
House.  It  had  been  sprung  upon  the  country  and  had  passed 
its  second  reading  in  a  totally  different  form  from  that  in 
which  it  reached  the  House  of  Lords.     The  Bishop  of  Eipon 
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(Dr.  Boyd  Carpenter),  the  only  occupant  of  the  Episcopal 
Bench  who  spoke,  urged  in  an  eloquent  speech  that  if  they 
accepted  the  principle  that  Ireland  was  to  be  governed  by  Irish 
ideas,  then  they  must  also  accept  the  conclusion  that  whenever 
Ireland  asked  for  separation  they  would  be  bound  to  give  it 
to  her.  Lord  Morley,  who  had  quitted  the  Liberal  Party  in 
1886,  urged  that  the  bill,  whilst  admitting  the  nationality 
of  Ireland,  did  not  satisfy  the  national  aspirations.  In  regard 
to  the  three  alternative  methods  of  dealing  with  the  Irish 
members,  the  Government  **had  nailed  their  weathercock  to 
the  mast'*  and  ended  by  choosing  the  worst  and  most  dangerous 
of  all. 

The  interest,  however,  of  the  evening,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  four 
nights'  debate,  culminated  in  Lord  Salisbury's  speech,  which 
was  described  as  the  most  statesmanlike  and  least  incautious 
utterance  of  his  political  career.  The  one  point,  he  said, 
which  had  presented  itself  to  his  mind  throughout  the  debate 
had  been,  *'Why  did  they  introduce  the  bill?"  and  he  had 
sought  in  vain  for  a  reply  in  the  speeches  from  the  Ministerial 
Bench ;  and  he  credited  those  who  had  made  them  with  great 
ingenuity  in  having  left  the  measure  severely  alone,  only 
advocating  **  a  policy."  He  especially  admired  the  skill  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  in  ignoring  the  burning  question  of  the  day, 
and  in  preferring  rather  to  dwell  on  the  tactics  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  the  other  House,  and  not  committing  himself  to  any 
opinion  whatever  except  as  to  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
London  County  Council.  The  hollow  excuses  which  had  been 
made  by  Ministers  for  their  sudden  conversion  to  Home  Bule 
in  1886  formed  one  of  the  saddest  examples  of  political 
degeneracy  that  had  marked  our  times.  Their  celerity  in 
turning  like  dervishes  was,  he  remarked,  quite  peculiar  to  the 
Gladstonian  Party.  He  especially  congratulated  Lord  Eibbles- 
dale  on  his  exploits  in  this  way — and  on  his  subsequent 
confessions — "confessions  were  always  interesting  features  of 
history  from  St.  Augustine  to  Rousseau  and  Lord  Eibblesdale  '* 
— but  moonlighters  and  outragemongers  could  not  be  expected 
to  change  their  opinions  with  the  rapidity  of  Gladstonian 
peers.  Lord  Salisbury  went  on  to  speak  of  the  eighty 
members  who  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  after 
the  passage  of  Home  Rule  as  '*  eighty  foreigners,"  acting  under 
the  orders  of  Archbishop  Walsh,  and  he  laughed  at  the  idea  that 
while  they  remained  at  Westminster  there  would  be  any  hope  of 
getting  rid  of  the  Irish  question  or  of  the  friction  caused  by  the 
Irish  representation.  Indeed,  now  that  the  bill  was  known,  no 
such  theory  was  ever  put  forward.  When  all  questions  of  trade 
were  shut  off  from  the  working  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
^*  eighty  Irish  members  without  employment  were  allowed  to  do 
as  they  hked  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  how  was  it  possible  to 
imagine  that  anything  had  been  done  to  get  rid  of  the  Irish 
difficulty?     The  Irish  question  would  be  with  us  still   more 
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intensely  than  it  had  been  in  the  past.  The  policy  of  the 
Government  was  a  policy  of  despair,  and  the  sole  argument 
they  addressed  to  their  opponents  was :  "  You  have  failed ;  we  have 
not  a  notion  how  to  succeed,  but  we  must  try  something  that 
nobody  ever  tried  before.'*  Lord  Salisbury  contended,  however, 
that  a  policy  of  firm  rule  had  not  failed,  and  he  referred  to  the 
working  of  the  Union  from  the  time  of  Pitt  down  to  the  time 
when  it  passed  under  the  control  of  "that  most  pitiless  and  exact- 
ing master,  the  Nonconformist  conscience."  There  was  no  possible 
comparison  between  the  Ireland  of  1893  and  the  Ireland  of  1801 ; 
and  in  such  an  immense  change  as  had  occurred  for  the  better  the 
Union  had  its  share  of  the  honour  and  glory.  The  pohcy  of  the 
0  pposi  tion  he  defined  in  two  his  tori  c  phrases — one  Mr.  Gladst  on  e's, 
'•  A  patient  continuance  is  well-doing";  and  the  other  President 
Lincoln's,  "Keep  on  pegging  away."  Those  were  the  lines  which 
he  urged  the  House  to  follow.  He  ridiculed  the  Lord-Chan- 
cellor's "  copy-book  formula,"  that  the  first  object  of  government 
was  the  satisfaction  and  contentment  of  the  governed,  for  there 
were  other  people  besides  the  governed  who  might  have  an 
interest  in  the  condition  of  a  country.  The  formula  failed 
through  absolute  incapability'  of  appljang  it,  for  no  form  of 
Government  could  be  carried  on  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
governed,  since,  if  three-fifths  of  them  approved  of  it,  the  other 
two-fifths  did  not.  It  was  impossible  and  therefore  absurd. 
The  mere  existence  of  the  loyal  minority  of  Ulster  utterly  con- 
demned the  copy-book  formula.  Finally,  he  discussed  the 
character  of  the  men  who  would  be  called  on  to  govern  Ireland, 
showing  that  they  had  been  condemned  by  the  highest  judges 
of  the  land,  who  had  placed  them  under  **a  criminal  brand" 
for  **not  denouncing  the  system  of  intimidation  which  led  to 
crime  and  outrage,  but  persisting  in  it  with  knowledge  of  its 
effects."  Thirty-eight  members  of  the  Irish  Party  were  so 
branded — the  bill  had  been  read  a  third  time  in  the  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  only  thirty-four !  Ulster,  then,  had  a  right  to 
complain.  Having  indicated  both  the  foreign  and  the  domestic 
dangers  of  handing  over  Ireland  to  these  men,  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  this  country,  and  also  censured  the  weak  optimistic 
trust  placed  in  their  good-will  by  the  Government,  Lord  Salis- 
bury finally  urged,  amid  ringing  cheers,  that  if  their  lordships 
allowed  that  mean  and  treacherous  revolution  to  pass  they 
would  be  untrue  alike  to  their  highest  traditions,  to  the  trust 
bequeathed  to  them  from  the  past,  and  to  the  Empire  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  debate  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Lord  Kimberley,  who 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Government  in  a  deprecatory  tone 
throughout.  He  began  by  assuring  the  House  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  never  regarded  the  Irish  members  just  de- 
scribed by  Lord  Salisbury  as  criminals  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  though  they  might  in  former  times  have  made 
mistakes  in  their  ideas  of  patriotism.     There  had  been  men 
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concerned  in  political  conspiracies  who,  in  .happier  circum- 
stances, afterwards  served  the  Crown  with  honour  and  success. 
He  defended  as  the  best  in  all  the  circumstances  proposed  the 
method  for  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members,  and  he  asserted 
that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  himself  changed  his  mind  on 
that  particular  point.  The  question  of  estabhshing  a  separate 
Legislature  and  Executive  for  Ireland  was  distinctly  before  the 
country  at  the  late  election,  although  that  particular  bill  was 
not ;  and  he  charged  the  Unionists  with  an  unreasonable  and 
unfair  distrust  of  the  Irish  people.  It  was  a  melancholy  thine: 
that  after  nearly  a  century  of  the  Union  they  should  have  a 
country  in  the  discontented  condition  of  Ireland,  and  all  be- 
cause they  denied  to  her  people  that  limited  amount  of  political 
autonomy  which,  as  all  experience  showed,  was  the  best  and 
surest  foundation  on  which  the  government  of  any  people  could 
rest.  This  concession  could  safely  be  made  to  them  under  the 
bill  consistently  with  the  unity  of  the  empire  and  the  supre- 
macy of  Parliament. 

The  division  was  then  taken,  and  after  a  short  delay,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large  attendance  of  peers,  it  was  found  that 
out  of  a  complete  roll  of  560  members,  excluding  11  princes  of 
the  blood,  the  bill  had  been  defeated  by  419  to  41  votes.  The 
majority  might  have  been  even  larger  but  for  certain  acci- 
dents which  prevented  the  attendance  of  20  Conservative  and 
8  Liberal  Unionist  peers.  The  minority  was  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  peers  who  were  officially  connected  with 
the  Government  or  the  Court,  35  being  either  placemen  or 
owing  their  seats  to  Mr.  Gladstone ;  two  notable  exceptions 
being  the  youthful  Earls  Granville  and  Eussell,  who  had 
recently  attained  their  majority.  A  more  interesting  feature  of 
the  division  list  was  that  it  showed  of  the  62  peers  whom  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  himself  seated  during  his  various  terms  of  office, 
including  those  dating  from  1886  and  his  conversion  to  Home 
Rule,  only  24  were  found  to  record  a  vote  in  its  favour.  The 
two  archbishops  and  20  bishops  voted  with  the  majority, 
and  by  a  curious  coincidence  the  same  number  of  prelates 
took  part  in  the  division  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Ee- 
form  Bill  in  1831,  when,  however,  one  prelate,  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  voted  in  the  minority.  The  largest  number  of 
peers  previously  accounted  for  in  a  division  was  375  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846 ;  but  on  that  occasion 
264  peers  only  were  actually  present  when  the  question  was 
put  from  the  chair,  the  remainder  of  the  votes  being  by 
proxy,  a  method  of  procedure  abolished  in  1868.  The  high- 
est actual  attendance  previously  was  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Franchise  Bill  in  July,  1884,  when  351  peers  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  whips.  Other  big  divisions  since  the  aboli- 
tion of  proxies  were  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Church 
DisestabUshment  Bill  in  1870,  when  325  peers  were  in  evi- 
dence ;   on  the   Compensation  for   Disturbance  Bill  in  1880,. 
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when  333  voted  ;  and  on  the  Wemyss  Compromise  to  the 
Franchise  Bill  in  1884,  when  the  full  attendance  was  314.  If 
we  except  the  375  record  of  1846,  the  largest  nmnber  of  votes 
cast  in  any  previous  division  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832,  which  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  9.  when  the  total  was  369.  On  the  second 
reading  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831,  which  was  defeated  by  41 
votes,  the  aggregate  reached  357. 

The  result  of  the  debate  had  of  course  been  anticipated  from 
the  very  first ;  in  fact,  it  was  afterwards  made  a  reproach  both 
to  the  Gladstonians  and  to  the  Unionists  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  they  had  equally  abstained  from  amending  a 
measure  which  they  knew  would  be  rejected  elsewhere.  Of 
the  Ministerial  organs  throughout  the  country  the  majority 
contented  themselves  with  oracular  utterances  with  regard  to 
the  course  of  future  action,  but  a  few  were  honest  enough  to 
say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  having  redeemed  his  promise  of  carrying 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons,  nothing 
more  would  be  heard  of  it,  at  least  for  a  time,  until  some 
Eughsh  and  Scotch  measures  had  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
A  few  of  the  more  extreme  organs  of  the  party  assumed  the 
most  wrathful  tone  against  the  lords,  whose  approaching 
extinction  as  a  political  power  they  confidently  announced. 
They  prophesied  with  the  confidence  begotten  of  ignorance  that 
the  people  would  protest  vigorously  and  inevitably  against  the 
way  in  which  their  representatives  had  been  over-ndden  and 
their  wishes  disregarded.  But  even  those  papers  which  adopted 
the  most  valiant  attitude  soon  found  it  necessary  to  alter  their 
tone,  fpr  except  in  two  or  three  local  Radical  clubs — of  which 
the  name  was  probably  not  known  beyond  half  a  mile  of  their 
meeting-places — the  "people"  abstained  altogether  from  ex- 
pressing a  sense  of  outrage.  The  great  demonstrations  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  hereditary  legislators  were  never  made, 
despite  the  efiforts  of  a  few  enthusiasts,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Liberals  who  cared  for  Home  Rule  could  not  accept 
the  means  by  which  the  bill  had  been  carried  through  the 
Commons,  whilst  those  who  did  not — the  great  majority  of  the 
English  electors — were  not  prepared  to  expend  upon  the  measure 
any  of  those  means  of  expressing  their  views  they  found  useful 
in  urging  reforms  on  which  they  had  really  set  their  hearts. 
This  silent  acquiescence  in  the  action  of  the  peers  was  the 
more  remarkable  as  showing  that  the  party  managers  and  wire- 
pullers evidently  thought  the  occasion  imsuitable  for  pressing 
forward  one  of  the  points  of  the  Newcastle  Programme,  **  the 
ending  or  mending  of  the  House  of  Lords."  On  previous 
occasions  they  had  put  their  powers  of  organisation  to  the 
test,  and  shown  how  easily  a  popular  '*  demonstration  **  could 
be  got  up — for  no  one  acquainted  with  anything  below  the 
surface  of  politics  would  hold  the  idea  that  popular  demonstra- 
tions were  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  public  feeling.     They 
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were  useful  channels  by  which  the  wire-pullers  were  able  to 
indicate  to  the  leaders  the  bias  of  public  opinion,  and  in  this 
way  they  found  a  valuable  adjunct  to  constitutional  Government. 
In  connection  with  public  feeling  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
although  a  crowd  assembled  in  Westminster  Palace  Yard  on 
the  night  which  witnessed  the  third  reading  of  the  Home 
Bule  Bill  by  the  Commons  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  an  enthusiastic 
welcome,  a  still  larger  and  more  enthusiastic  crowd  assembled 
a  week  later  in  the  same  place  to  cheer  Lord  Salisbury  and  tlie 
peers  on  the  rejection  of  the  bill  in  the  Upper  House.  As  a 
graceful  testimony  to  the  supposed  drift  of  pubHc  opinion,  the 
Home  Secretary  had  given  instructions  to  the  police  to  have 
an  additional  force  in  reserve,  should  the  crowd  have  been  dis- 
posed to  make  a  hostile  demonstration  against  the  lords  who 
had  dared  to  reverse  the  vote  of  the  Commons ! 

The  necessity  of  doing  something  at  such  a  juncture  was 
inevitable,  but  not  the  less  unfortunate.  After  anxiously  waiting 
a  week  for  the  explosion  of  public  wrath,  the  National  Liberal 
Association  decided  to  issue  a  frothy  manifesto,  which  did  not 
err  on  the  side  of  strict  adherence  to  facts.  After  stating  that 
the  Home  Rule  question  had  been  subjected  for  seven  years  to 
a  more  full  discussion  than  had  ever  been  given  to  any  political 
proposal,  this  document  went  on  to  say  that  the  bill  had  been 
accepted  by  the  elected  chamber  as  a  *'  moderate,  comprehen- 
sive, and  statesmanlike  measure,**  yet  the  lords  only  gave  four 
days  to  its  discussion,  and  then  rejected  it  by  a  majority  of 
ten  to  one.  "  The  wishes  of  2,000,000  electors  are  to  count  for 
nothing  as  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  400  peers  representing 
nobody  but  themselves."  The  ** permanent"  Tory  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords  was  then  pitted  against  the  popularly 
elected  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  authors  of  the  manifesto  reminded  their  readers,  had  stated 
that  if  the  lords  acted  in  this  way,  they  would  be  a  power 
between  the  throne  and  the  people,  stopping  the  constitutional 
machine.  The  issue  had  now  been  raised,  and  the  question  of 
ending  or  mending  the  House  of  Lords  "  may  "  now,  therefore, 
displace  all  other  subjects  of  reform,  and  cry  aloud  for  vigorous 
and  unflinching  treatment.  ''  We,  for  the  present,  reject  the 
pretension  of  the  peers  to  force  a  dissolution."  In  other  words, 
the  authors  of  the  manifesto,  which  began  by  appealing  to  the 
wishes  of  the  2,000,000  electors,  ended  by  shrinking  from  any 
immediate  appeal  to  them. 

The  House  of  Commons,  once  the  Home  Rule  Bill  had  been 
disposed  of,  settled  to  the  discussion  of  the  estimates,  and  the 
question  soon  arose  as  to  whether  this  constitutional  privilege 
of  the  Opposition  and  Independent  members  was  to  be  used  to 
wring  concessions  from  the  Ministry,  or  to  be  made  the  means 
of  forcing  the  latter  to  have  recourse  to  ''  gagging  supply."  The 
object  of  the  Government  was  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible. 
They  saw  that  there  was  every  chance  of  the  session  being 
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absolutely  barren  of  any  great  reforms,  and  they  saw  even  more 
regretfully  that  any  chance  of  obtaining  a  majority  to  pass  their 
Home  Eule  Bill  was  dependent  on  their  carrying  some  of  the 
points  of  the  Newcastle  Programme.  The  policy  of  the  Oppo- 
sition was  not  less  plain,  and  from  their  point  of  view  equally 
reasonable.  The  refusal  of  the  Ministry  to  appeal  to  the 
electors  on  Irish  Home  Rule  implied  an  intention  of  making 
such  changes  in  the  existing  franchise  as  would  give  greater 
prominence  to  their  supporters,  and  the  Opposition,  therefore, 
was  justified  in  raising  every  legal  hindrance  to  any  attempt  to 
**  gerrymander"  the  constitution  to  the  advantage  of  their 
adversaries.  In  order  to  carry  out  their  policy,  the  Opposition 
decided  to  spread  itself  over  the  estimates,  and  certain  econo- 
mical reformers  like  Mr.  Hanbury  and  Sir  R.  Temple,  aided  by 
such  free  lances  as  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles,  Mr.  Bartlett  and  others, 
gave  notice  of  the  reduction  of  items  in  every  vote,  thus  antici- 
pating the  chance  of  **  rushing"  the  estimates.  Occasionally 
the  Unionists  found  themselves  supported  by  some  of  the  ad- 
vanced Radicals,  and  on  such  occasions  the  Government  either 
conceded  the  point  at  issue  or  was  forced  to  make  some 
damaging  admission.  To  allay  the  dissatisfaction  which  the 
course  of  business  during  the  session  had  produced,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, as  soon  as  the  Irish  Bill  had  left  the  House  of  Commons, 
stated  the  views  of  the  Government.  The  resolution  which  he 
proposed  (Sept.  4)  was  distinctly  conciliatory  in  tone,  although 
it  threw  upon  the  Opposition  the  choice  between  shortening 
their  holidays  and  "  scamping"  the  estimates.  Mr.  Gladstone 
proposed  that  the  Government  should  have  the  control  of  the 
whole  time  of  the  House  during  the  remainder  of  the  session, 
including  the  autumn  sittings,  that  the  twelve  o'clock  rule 
should  be  suspended  during  the  same  period,  that  no  dilatory 
motion  should  be  moved  except  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
and  that  the  Government  should  be  enabled  to  take  Saturday 
sittings  without  the  preliminaries  now  required.  Mr.  Gladstone 
repeated  that,  when  the  discussion  of  supply  came  to  a  termina- 
tion, and  when  the  Appropriation  Bill  had  been  passed,  the 
Government  would  propose  the  adjournment  of  the  House  to 
November  2  for  the  autunm  sittings,  which  might  be  expected 
to  last  until  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  Government  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  to  turn  that  time 
to  account  would  be  to  pass  two  important  measures — viz.y  the 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  which  had  already  reached  an  ad- 
vanced stage,  and  the  Parish  Councils  Bill.  The  House  would 
first  be  asked  to  read  the  latter  bill  a  second  time,  and  the 
Government  proposed  to  proceed  with  the  Employers'  Liability 
Bill  immediately  afterwards,  and  to  carry  it  to  its  conclusion. 
In  present  circumstances  the  Government  could  hold  out  no 
expectation  of  transacting  any  other  business  during  the 
autumn  sittings.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  added  that  he  was 
prepared  to  limit  the  general  prohibition  of  dilatory  motions  to 
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the  hours  before  one  A.M.,  and  that  he  would  abandon  the 
whole  suspension  of  the  twelve  o'clock  rule. 

Mr.  Balfour  thought  the  passing  of  the  Appropriation  Bill 
before  the  adjournment  for  the  hohdays  was  an  unusual  course, 
and  that  an  autumn  session  was  unnecessary  and  inexpedient. 
The  Government,  he  admitted,  had  done  well  in  their  selection 
of  the  two  bills  for  consideration  at  the  autumn  sittings,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  both  of  them  must  give  rise  to 
much  discussion.  He  congratulated  the  Government  on  having, 
in  two  important  particulars,  profoundly  modified  the  resolu- 
tion, and  expressed  a  hope  that  they  did  not  contemplate  having 
Saturday  sittings  in  the  autumn  session. 

After  a  shght  show  of  resistance  and  the  murmurings  of 
some  who  saw  the  abandonment  of  bills  which  they  valued 
more  highly  than  Irish  Home  Eule,  the  resolution  was 
adopted,  and  the  House  gave  itself  up  to  voting  supply. 
In  the  debate  on  the  Anny  estimates,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Dalziel  {Kirkcaldy  Burghs)  brought  before  the  conunittee 
(Sept.  11)  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
to  the  Aldershot  command,  and  elicited  the  fact  that 
Lord  Roberts,  by  imanimous  consent  the  most  competent 
ofl&cer,  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  accept  this  important 
post.  The  Secretary  for  War,  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
defended  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  major-general's  command,  that  the  duke 
had  seen  service  in  Egypt,  that  he  was  the  next  in  seniority, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  an  indignity  to  Lord  Roberts  to  have 
sent  him  as  drill-master  to  Aldershot.  None  of  these  reasons 
were  regarded  as  conclusive,  but  the  appointment  was  passed 
subject  to  the  renewed  promise  by  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 
that  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  for  which  it  was  said 
that  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  in  training,  should  be 
abolished  at  the  next  vacancy. 

The  so-called  "cordite  scandal"  was  next  brought  before 
the  House  (Sept.  12).  Mr.  Hanbury's  {Preston)  strongest 
point  was  that,  after  waiting  four  years  to  obtain  a  smokeless 
powder,  we  had  decided  upon  a  very  inferior  kind — the  secret 
of  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  War  Office  taking  an  unfair 
advantage  of  private  inventors.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 
warmly  defended  the  action  of  the  War  Office,  which  in  taking 
out  the  necessary  patents  had  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  service. 

On  a  question  arising  on  the  Civil  Service  estimates,  Mr. 
Hanbury  was  more  successful,  for  the  Government  was  beaten, 
or  allowed  itself  to  be  beaten,  by  103  to  95  on  a  proposed 
reduction  moved  by  him  of  the  salaries  of  the  House  of  Lords 
officials  by  500Z.  Other  attacks  were  made  upon  the  policy  of 
the  Government  on  numerous  points — the  Scottish  members 
complaining  of  the  disreunion  which  had  arisen  among  the 
Deer  Forest  Commissioners — but  some  of  them  thought  that 
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the  intervention  of  the  chairman  of  the  Fishery  Board  with 
politics  a  more  serious  grievance.  The  Irish  estimates,  for 
which  two  evenings  (Sept.  14,  15)  were  specially  set  apart, 
were  discussed  without  any  of  that  obstinacy  and  acrimony  by 
which  the  voting  of  Irish  supplies  had  for  many  years  been 
attended.  The  chief  complaints  were  against  the  imperfect 
way  in  which  the  law  was  being  enforced  in  Clare,  Kerry  and 
Limerick,  and  it  was  neatly  pointed  out  that  though  Mr. 
Morley  when  in  Opposition  had  vehemently  protested  against 
the  suppression  of  public  meetings,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
** obsolete"  statute  of  Edward  III.,  he  had  during  his  short 
term  of  ofl&ce  put  that  same  statute  in  operation  sixteen  times, 
and  prohibited  no  fewer  than  twenty-one  public  meetings. 
The  strong  partisanship  of  the  Government  was  further  shown 
in  their  successful  attempt  to  stifle  all  discussion  on  the  action  of 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  in  refusing  to  receive  Unionist  addresses  in 
Ireland  because  they  were  political,  whilst  he  eagerly  welcomed 
others  which  were  equally  political,  but  coming  from  Na-> 
tionalist  bodies.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  closed  the  debate  by  congratulating  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  J.  Morley,  on  **  the  rapid  and  complete  reward 
which  had  attended  his  good  work  in  Ireland."  He  had 
nothing  to  say  in  disparagement  of  his  successor  s  course  of 
action.  He  **  gathered,  however,  that  subjects  which  occupied 
so  much  attention  in  former  years  still  existed;  that  eviction  took 
place,  that  resistance  to  evictions  was  not  unknown,  that  public 
meetings  had  to  be  dispersed,  and  that  a  great  many  other 
things  which  had  occurred  in  the  past  still  occurred,  and  might 
still  be  made  the  text  of  prolonged  and  envenomed  criticism.'* 

On  the  question  of  our  future  policy  in  Eastern  Africa,  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  was 
most  reticent.  He  said  that  all  that  the  Government  had  done 
was  to  occupy  Uganda — without  prejudice  to  any  future  decision 
—  and  that  until  Sir  Gerald  Portal  had  returned  it  was  im- 
possible to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion.  The  passing  of  the 
Appropriation  Bill  (Sept.  20)  was  marked  by  an  interesting 
debate  on  the  Featherstone  riot,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Home  Secretary  indicated  his  course  of  action,  and  promised 
an  inquiry  into  the  facts  connected  with  the  firing  upon  the 
mob.  The  last  act  of  the  session — ^prior  to  the  holidays — 
was  the  explanation  of  the  Indian  Budget  (Sept.  21)  by  the 
Under  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  Russell,  who  conveyed  to  an  almost 
empty  House  the  information  that  Indian  financial  affairs, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  were  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state.  The  deficit  for  the  current  year  would 
approach  1,000,000Z.,  and  the  necessity  of  raising  15,000,000Z. 
to  pay  in  gold  India's  annual  liabihties  to  England  entailed  a 
constantly  increasing  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  the  former 
country.  Mr.  Russell,  however,  offered  no  suggestion  for  the 
improvement  of  the  situation,  and  the  commentators  on  his 
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speech  were  equally  barren  of  proposals.  The  House,  already 
almost  deserted,  at  length  brought  its  labours  to  an  end  (Sept. 
22),  with  the  knowledge  that  they  would  be  resumed  after  a. 
brief  interval,  but  with  little  belief  that  those  labours  would 
produce  the  results  anticipated  by  the  more  hopeful  supporters 
of  the  Government. 

Beyond  the  precincts  of  Westminster  the  usual  holiday 
dulness  had  been  unbroken  by  unforeseen  events,  although 
amongst  the  latter  might  be  classed  the  nomination  of  Sir 
Henry  Norman  to  be  Viceroy  of  India,  and  his  subsequent 
refusal  of  that  distinguished  post.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  had* 
not  looked  for  supporters  in  the  House  of  Peers,  whence  it  had 
been  the  almost  unbroken  custom  to  draw  the  Governor-General 
of  India,  and  although  within  the  Cabinet  itself  there  were  men 
willino:  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  such  a  post,  its  chief 
probably  appreciated  the  danger  of  appointing  to  it  mere 
politicians.  Sir  Henry  Norman's  career  both  in  India  and 
the  colonies  would  have  fully  justified  his  selection,  had  he 
not  had  also  the  important  disqualification  of  being  an  Anglo- 
Indian.  He  had  won  his  reputation  by  good  service  in  that 
country ;  and,  during  the  Mutiny,  as  Adjutant-General  he  had 
displayed  rare  power  of  administration  and  organisation.  As 
Military  Secretary,  and  subsequently  as  Military  Member  of 
Council,  he  had  given  proof  of  energy  and  foresight.  On  the 
great  question  of  a  **  forward  "  frontier  policy  in  India  he  had 
shown  himself  opposed  to  the  majority  of  his  colleagues ;  but 
in  this  he  was  supposed  to  sympathise  altogether  with  Lord 
Eipon's  views — which  presumably  were  those  most  in  favour 
with  the  British  Cabinet.  In  1883  Sir  H.  Norman  had  closed 
his  Indian  service,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  at  that 
time  Colonial  Secretary  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  Cabinet, 
selected  him  to  be  Governor  of  Jamaica,  which  had  previously 
been  administered  by  Sir  J.  P.  Grant  and  Sir  William  Grey, 
both  of  whom  had  won  their  reputation  in  India.  Six  years, 
later  he  was  sent  by  Lord  Knutsford  to  Queensland,  where 
questions  of  race-labour  and  geographical  problems  were  in  & 
very  complicated  state,  and  needed  the  guidance  of  a  shrewd 
head  and  a  steady  hand.  There  was,  therefore,  much  to 
recommend  Sir  H.  Norman  for  the  still  more  arduous  post 
of  an  Indian  Viceroy.  But  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven  years,  and  after  the  first  feehng  of  gratification  wa& 
passed,  probably  realised  that  the  strain  upon  his  powers- 
would  be  too  great — although  to  Mr.  Gladstone  such  a  reason 
must  have  seemed  meaningless.  A  fortnight  later  it  was- 
announced  that  Sir  H.  Norman  had  withdrawn  his  accept- 
ance of  Viceroyalty,  and  the  Government  was  again  forced  to- 
look  about  for  a  successor  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 
Every  sort  of  interpretation  was  placed  upon  Sir  Henry 
Norman's  withdrawal,  which,  if  not  wholly  due  to  the  cause 
actually  assigned,  might  have  possibly  been  determined  by  the 
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hostility  displayed  not  only  to  the  Anglo-Indian,  but  also  in  the 
native  newspapers  on  account  of  his  known  adherence  to  the 
Lawrence  policy.  Some  time  was  allowed  to  pass  before  the 
final  choice  of  the  Government  was  made  known,  but  at 
length  it  was  announced  that  after  the  refusal  of  Lord  Cromer 
to  leave  Egypt  it  had  fallen  upon  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  against 
whom  the  charge  of  age  could  not  be  advajiced,  but  whose  only 
apparent  qualification  for  the  post  was  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
successful  viceroy  and  ambassador  to  China  and  that  he  had 
been  one  of  the  few  unsalaried  peers  who  had  voted  in  support 
of  the  second  reading  of  Irish  Home  Eule. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  coal  strike  over  the  Midlands,  York- 
shire and  Lancashire  at  length  aroused  public  attention.  At 
first  it  had  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  not  unknown  **  arrange- 
ments *'  by  which  the  pitmen  were  to  obtain  a  holiday  and 
the  pitowners  were  to  get  rid  of  their  accumulated  stocks  at  a 
more  remimerative  price  than  seemed  obtainable  in  a  season 
of  general  slackness.  By  degrees,  however,  the  real  seriousness 
of  the  situation  revealed  itself.  The  miners  were  ill-prepared 
for  a  prolonged  resistance,  but  they  were  persuaded  by  their 
leaders  that  it  was  better  to  bear  any  sufferings  than  to  accept 
the  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  which  the  owners  claimed  before 
reopening  their  pits.  The  most  contradictory  statements  were 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  two  sides — the  spokesmen  of  the 
miners  asserting  that  the  wages  earned  did  not  average  much 
over  thirteen  shillings  a  week — whilst  the  masters  declared 
that  the  wages  paid  ranged  from  five  to  seven  shillings  a  day. 
The  chief  argument  of  the  coal  proprietors  rested  on  the 
successive  increase  of  wages  they  granted  during  good  times, 
amounting  to  40  per  cent,  on  the  wages  of  1888,  and  that  they 
put  off  aslang  the  men  to  submit  to  any  reduction,  even  on  their 
increased  wages,  until  long  after  the  coal  trade  was  yielding 
reduced  profits.  The  men  on  their  part  asserted  that  although 
in  several  cases  a  comparatively  good  rate  was  still  paid,  yet 
the  number  of  working  days  had  been  so  much  reduced  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  miners  to  earn  a  ''  living  wage,"  and 
they  moreover  expressed  their  determination  to  regard  the 
existing  rate  as  *'  an  irreducible  minimum "  which  in  all 
negotiations  was  to  be  taken  as  their  starting-point.  Unfor- 
tunately the  miners  were  not  disposed  to  suffer  in  silence,  and 
still  less  to  allow  their  fellows  who  might  be  willing  to  work 
to  exercise  a  free  choice.  Those  who  endeavoured  to  work 
were  maltreated,  collieries  were  attacked,  machinery  damaged 
or  sheds  burnt  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  work  the  pit. 
The  most  serious  riot  took  place  at  Featherstone  Colliery, 
near  Pontefract,  at  one  of  Lord  Masham's  pits.  The  police, 
who  ought  to  have  been  on  the  spot  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, had  been  drafted  off  to  Doncaster  where  the  races 
were  going  on,  and  these  had  apparently  attracted  the  magis- 
trates also,  for  when  the  detachment  of   military  arrived  to 
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restore  order,  no  one  could  be  found  possessing  the  authority 
supposed  to  be  necessary  to  read  the  Riot  Act.  The  works 
were  consequently  wrecked  and  burnt  under  the  very  eyes  of 
the  soldiers,  and  property  subsequently  valued  at  6,000Z.  was 
destroyed,  and  had  to  be  replaced  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers. 
A  magistrate  was  at  length  found,  and  the  formalities  having 
been  complied  with,  the  yard  was  cleared,  but  not  before  the 
soldiers  had  charged  with  the  bayonet  and  fired  a  round  of  ball 
cartridge,  by  which  two  persons  lost  their  lives.  A  great  outcry  was 
raised  by  the  Labour  members  and  their  friends  about  the  Feather- 
stone  **  massacre,"  and  a  commission  was  subsequently  appointed 
to  take  evidence  on  the  spot,  and  to  report  upon  the  matter. 

In  the  presence  of  the  steadily  increasing  distress,  not  only 
among  the  miners,  but  amongst  the  workers  in  all  trades  into 
which  the  consumption  of  coal  entered,  it  was  not  surprising 
to  find  many  suggestions  put  forward.  The  most  important  of 
these  was  the  idea  of  Sir  George  Elliot,  who  had  begun  life  as 
a  pitman,  and  had  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
industrial  world.  His  scheme  was  to  establish  a  gigantic  coal 
trust,  into  which  all  the  great  coal-owners  were  to  enter. 
These  were  to  be  secured  a  minimum  dividend  of  5  or  10  per 
cent.,  whilst  the  workmen,  starting  on  a  liberal  scale  of  wages 
in  the  first  instance,  were  to  be  entitled  to  a  half  share  of  all 
additional  profits  up  to  5  per  cent.,  and  a  third  share  of  any 
further  profits.  In  order  to  protect  the  consumer  against  exor- 
bitant charges,  or  the  dangers  of  a  monopoly,  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  to  be  given  large  powers  of  arbitration,  and  its 
consent  was  to  be  specifically  obtained  in  any  case  of  a  dividend 
exceeding  15  per  cent,  being  declared.  The  idea  was  favourably 
received  by  a  large  number  of  the  more  important  collieries,  but 
with  less  favour  by  the  public,  which  had  a  wholesome  distrust 
of  all  **  trusts"  for  commercial  purposes.  Sir  George  Elliot's 
fatal  illness,  however,  terminated  the  discussion  as  well  as  all 
chance  of  establishing  the  coal  trust. 

While  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  toilsomely  plodding 
through  the  estimates,  under  the  leadership  of  the  several 
Ministers  whose  demands  were  under  review,  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  enjoying  a  well-earned  rest  in  Scotland.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  the  Appropriation  Bill  passed,  and  the  Commons  been 
released,  than  Mr.  Gladstone  appeared  on  a  public  platform  at 
Edinburgh  (Sept.  27),  to  redeem  a  promise  he  had  given  to  his 
political  supporters  in  Midlothian.  A  speech  from  the  Prime 
Minister  at  the  present  juncture  was  much  needed,  for  no  hint 
had  been  given  as  to  the  future  policy  or  intentions  of  the 
Government.  It  was  indeed  whispered  by  their  enemies  that 
they  had  not  the  one  and  were  divided  on  the  other.  At  any 
rate  it  seemed  of  importance  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party  should  be  instructed  on  the  line  they  were  to  take  upon 
the  various  points  raised  by  the  rejection  of  Irish  Home  Kule 
by  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  reception  at  Edinburgh  was  as  cordial  as 
on  all  previous  occasions,  and  if  the  hall  selected  for  the  meet- 
ing was  only  able  to  contain  about  1,000  persons,  it  was  out  of 
consideration  for  the  speaker's  voice  and  not  with  any  desire  to 
exclude  or  restrict  the  public.  Mr.  Gladstone  naturally  began 
by  smoothing  away  any  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which  the 
Scottish  members  might  have  felt  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
any  Scottish  legislation.  He  assured  them  that  Scotland  had 
not  been  altogether  neglected  by  Parliament ;  for  although  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill  ostensibly  only  referred  to  England  he 
read  in  it  the  conditions  of  a  corresponding  measure  for 
Scotland,  which  would  immediately  follow  it,  and  would, 
he  hinted,  take  its  place  this  year  on  the  Statute  Book. 
With  reference  to  Sir  Charles  Cameron's  Disestablishment 
Bill,  which  the  Government  had  supported  in  principle,  instead 
of  bringing  in  a  bill  of  their  own,  he  thought  that  it  might 
be  made  the  basis  of  a  practical  settlement  of  the  Church 
question :  **  Two  things  I  think  I  will  venture  to  say— one  of 
them  is  that  that  bill,  introduced  as  it  is  by  gentlemen  whose 
labours  in  the  cause  of  religious  settlement  have  been  so  able, 
persevering,  and  so  consistent,  indicates  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  disestablishment,  or  of  a  very  large  portion  of  them, 
a  great  and  signal  moderation ;  for  while  it  settles  that  most 
invidious  question  of  obvious  and  daily-felt  preference  between 
one  Presbyterian  body  and  another,  and  while  it  thereby,  I 
hope,  opens  the  door  to  that  future  union  of  Presbyterian 
communities  which  will  be  so  beneficial  to  Scotland,  to  religion, 
to  Presbyterians  in  particular,  and  to  the  honour  and  credit  of 
religion  at  large — while  it  does  this,  it  certainly  leaves  much 
to  the  establishment  which,  without  trespassing  upon  the 
religious  liberties  of  others  or  placing  them  at  a  disadvantage, 
yet  gives  to  the  establishment  possession  of  many  important 
visible  signs  associated  with  the  past  history  of  the  country, 
highly  valuable,  highly  gratifying  to  its  friends  and  its  members. 
And  I  say  this  as  my  second  remark — that  the  bill  of  Sir 
Charles  Cameron  has  exhibited  this  remarkable  moderation ; 
and  as  I  think  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  the  cause  of  dis- 
establishment is  a  real,  solidly  progressive  cause,  I  can  hardly 
think  it  too  much  to  hope  that  many  of  those  who  are  justly 
attached  to  the  Church  establishment  of  Scotland  will  in  this 
measure  find  an  opportunity,  which  may  not  always  be  at  their 
command,  for  arriving  at  an  equitable  and  most  moderate 
settlement  of  a  question  which  now  presents  to  us  a  painful 
anomaly." 

The  session,  Mr.  Gladstone  contended,  had  not  been 
entirely  barren.  The  Railway  Servants  Bill  had  become 
law,  and  before  Parliament  rose  in  December  he  hoped  to 
see  the  Parish  Councils  and  the  Employers*  Liability  Bills  on 
the  Statute  Book.  Neither  did  he  think  the  discussions  on  the 
Home  Eule  Bill  wasted ;  they  marked  an  important  step  in 
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advance  in  the  consideration  of  this  question.  The  Parlia- 
mentary institutions  of  the  country  were  at  present  over- 
weighted. There  was  a  legislative  famine  in  the  land.  In 
connection  with  the  cause  of  Scotland  came  the  cause  of 
Wales ;  behind  these  stood  the  demands  of  England  and  of  the 
imperial  metropolis  of  London.  Then  there  were  the  needs  of 
the  Temperance  Party,  and.  wider  even  than  that  question,  was 
the  labour  difficulty.  The  question  of  the  Eight  Hours  (Miners) 
Bill  was  a  matter  which  manifestly  ought  not  to  be  put  aside. 
If  Parliament  had  been  unable  to  carry  it  to  its  completion 
there  could  not  be  a  more  conclusive  proof  that  there  was 
something  wrong,  defective,  something  intolerable,  which 
required  a  remedy,  putting  Parliamentary  institutions  into  a 
condition  in  which  they  should  be  able,  tolerably  at  least,  to 
perform  their  work. 

After  alluding  incidentally  to  the  riots  in  Yorkshire,  apparently 
only  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  Featherstone  and  Mitchels- 
town,  and  of  dwelling  upon  the  Home  Secretary's  "free, 
willing  and  judicious  "  decision  to  institute  a  thorough  inquiry 
into  the  loss  of  life  at  the  former,  Mr.  Gladstone  at  last  reached 
the  subject  upon  which  all  real  interest  and  curiosity  were 
centred — the  intentions  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the 
House  of  Lords  and  Irish  Home  Eule.  He  was  more  than 
usually  circuitous  in  approaching  these  points,  wandering  oflf 
into  numerous  bye-paths  and  historical  references.  Starting 
with  the  bold  assertion  that  Ireland  had  crippled  legislation  for 
a  couple  of  generations,  Mr.  Gladstone  inquired.  "  Why  did  the 
Irish  question  remain  ?  "  and  promptly  replied  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  painful  state  of  things  rested  with  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  then  went  on  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  action  of  the 
peers  in  relation  to  the  House  of  Commons  since  the  Reform 
Act  and  cited  various  cases  in  which  the  issue  of  a  conflict  had 
ultimately  rested  with  the  Commons. 

They  had  now  arrived,  he  continued,  at  a  crisis  greater 
perhaps  than  any  that  had  happened  since  the  year  1831.  The 
House  of  Lords  had  again  been  emboldened  or  misled  into 
rejecting  the  bill  for  the  better  government  of  Ireland.  The 
peers  who  spoke  on  the  side  of  the  majority  were  against  the 
bill.  The  men  who  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
side  of  the  majority  were  for  the  bill.  The  419  peers  formed 
their  opinion  for  themselves,  and  were  responsible  to  nobody. 
The  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
the  opinion  which  they  had  considered  and  discussed  in  the 
constituencies,  and  was  expressed  with  all  the  authority  that  a 
national  verdict  could  convey.  .  .  .  He  found  in  the  retrospect 
enough  to  encourage  him  as  to  the  prospect.  If  there  was  on 
one  side  a  determined  nation,  that  nation  would  not  be  baffled 
by  a  phalanx  of  500  peers.  The  Commons  could  not  give  way 
to  the  Lords,  although  the  latter  bore  high-sounding  titles,  and 
sat  in  a  gilded  chamber. 
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If  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  misinterpreted  the 
judgment  of  the  country,  they  would  properly  and  justly  be 
punished  by  dismissal.  Upon  what  principle,  therefore,  he 
asked,  was  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  escape  with 
mischievous  impunity  if  it  misinterpreted  the  judgment  of  the 
country  and  arrested  the  course  of  public  business  ? 

In  rejecting  the  Home  Eule  Bill,  the  House  of  Lords  had 
raised  a  greater  question  than  they  probably  were  aware  of — 
namely,  the  question  of  their  own  independent  and  irresponsible 
existence.  If  it  should  ever  happen  in  the  vicissitudes  and  com- 
plications of  political  affairs  that  the  House  of  Lords,  by  some 
accidental  or  collateral  process,  should  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing about  a  dissolution,  they  might  depend  upon  it  that  that 
dissolution  would  not  consider  the  question  of  Irish  govern- 
ment alone,  but  there  might  be  mixed  with  it  another  question, 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  when  too  late,  might  bitterly  lament 
their  resistance.  How  were  they  to  face  the  situation  ?  Not 
by  dreaming  of  illegality  in  any  form.  They  abhorred  violence, 
and  he  would  even  dissuade  from  vehemence.  What  they 
wanted  was  calm,  solid,  quiet,  but  fixed  determination.  He 
could  not  produce  a  cut-and-dried  solution  of  the  present 
dilemma.  He  yet  clung  to  the  hope  that  wiser  counsels  might 
prevail  in  the  Hoase  of  Lords,  but  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  the  solution  he  offered  was  to  remind  them  of  our  re- 
cent history.  The  House  of  Lords  in  considering  measures  it 
disliked  had  been  prudentially  restrained  before,  and  it  might 
be  prudentially  restrained  again.  On  the  Irish  question  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  but  a  few  words,  but  these  were  even  more 
oracular  than  his  utterance  with  regard  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  next  session  of  Parhament  would  not  pass  without  seeing 
the  Home  Eule  question  again  appear  above  the  waves,  amid 
which  it  had  for  the  moment  seemed  to  founder,  and  commend- 
ing his  hearers  to  perseverance  as  the  means  of  reaching  the  goal, 
he  concluded  a  speech  which  left  them  but  little  enlightened  as 
to  the  course  the  Government  intended  to  pursue. 

Whether  this  ship  which  had  **  seemed  to  founder"  was 
to  reappear  undamaged,  with  sails  set  and  steering  gear  un- 
strained, or  as  a  mere  derelict,  tossed  about  by  the  winds  and 
waves,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  careful  not  to  disclose,  and  pos- 
sibly he  was  unable  to  foretell.  On  the  course  he  proposed  to 
adopt  towards  the  House  of  Peers,  his  remarks  were  even  less 
satisfactory  to  his  more  ardent  followers.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  too  experienced  a  politician  to  allow 
his  personal  feelings  to  carry  him  away  on  a  subject  to  which 
the  mass  of  the  people  had  shown  profound  indifference. 
That  he  anticipated  an  outburst  of  popular  wrath  against  the 
**  classes"  which  had  scouted  his  Home  Eule  proposals  was 
admitted  by  those  most  in  his  confidence,  but  he  was  quick  to 
perceive  that  any  expression  of  disappointment  would  have 
strengthened  his  enemies,  without  bettering  his  own  position. 
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That,  moreover,  was  scarcely  a  logical  one.  He  was  shocked 
at  the  notion  of  a  dissolution  being  brought  about  by  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  yet  he  was  prepared  to  see  "  legislation 
essentially  and  effectually  crippled  "  rather  than  appeal  to  the 
country  to  give  him  force  to  override  the  **  irresponsible  "  oppo- 
nents of  his  policy.  If  he  thought  it  expedient  in  the  interests 
of  his  party  to  **  sandwich  "  Home  Eule  between  two  more 
popular  measures,  he  was  debarred  from  the  right  of  saying  that 
on  the  test  question  of  the  previous  election  the  country  had 
pronounced  in  favour  of  Home  Rule. 

Mr.  Goschen,  replying  (Oct.  3)  in  Edinburgh  itself  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  denounced  somewhat  vigorously  the 
doctrine  it  implied,  that  the  true  duty  of  the  lords  was  to  bow 
to  the  people,  and  to  save  themselves  from  destruction.  This, 
he  maintained,  could  not  be  an  adequate  view  of  the  duties  of 
a  Second  Chamber.  The  House  of  Lords  might  not  be  repre- 
sentative, but  it  was  not  on  that  account  the  less  responsible 
to  the  country  for  the  due  discharge  of  its  duties.  He  ridiculed 
Mr.  Gladstone's  high-sounding  assertion  that  it  was  a  case  of 
the  voice  of  6,000,000  against  500.  The  Gladstonians  owed 
their  position,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  his  opportunity  to  propose  a 
Home  Rule  Bill,  to  a  difference  of  at  the  utmost  150,000  electors, 
there  having  been  in  round  numbers  2,850,000  on  the  one  side, 
and  2,700,000  on  the  other.  The  most  notable  passage,  how- 
ever, in  his  speech,  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  politics 
(as  foreshadowing  the  probable  course  of  the  Unionist  leaders), 
came  after  his  statement  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  peers  towards 
the  Franchise  Bill  of  1884 — unaccompanied,  as  it  was  at  first, 
by  a  Redistribution  Bill:  *'Now  I  mentioned  that  because  a 
similar  case  might  re-occur.  It  might  be  possible  that  such  a 
bill  as  the  Registration  Bill,  for  instance,  might  be  introduced 
with  many  good  provisions  that  Unionists  and  Separatists  might 
alike  wish  to  see  carried;  but  it  might  be  accompanied  by 
other  provisions  and  without  that  redistribution  of  seats  whicli 
possibly,  especially  looking  to  the  over-representation  of  Ireland, 
ought  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  any  general  bill.  Well,  if,  as  I 
think,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that,  under  cover  of  the  Registra- 
tion Bill,  any  large  measure  should  be  introduced,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  think  how  the  large  measure  must  be  enlarged 
itself  before  it  would  commend  itself  to  the  impartial  view  of 
the  pubUc  in  general.'*  In  regard  to  the  promise  of  Glad- 
stonians that,  "the  Irish  block"  once  removed,  all  manner  of 
Liberal  legislation  would  be  facilitated,  he  observed  that  the 
adoption  of  Home  Rule  **  would  not  have  been  the  removal  of 
a  barrier  ;  it  would  have  been  the  letting  loose  of  the  sluices." 

A  more  effective,  or  rather  a  more  ** rattling*'  speech  was 
that  delivered  by  Lord  R  Churchill  at  Stalybridge,  and  if  to 
deal  hard  hits  was  the  sole  aim  of  politicians  on  public  plat- 
forms. Lord  R.  Churchill  deserved  considerable  praise.  The 
note,  however,  was  pitched  too  high   throughout — and  if  it 
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sounded  effective  when  delivered,  its  pungency  disappeared 
when  read.  Both  speakers,  however,  did  considerably  better 
on  subsequent  occasions — Lord  R.  Churchill  at  Huddersfield 
(Oct.  9)  and  Mr.  Goschen  at  West  Hartlepool  (Oct.  11) — 
both  of  them  strong  centres  of  Gladstonian  Liberalism.  The 
former,  addressing  an  audience  well  versed  in  politics  and  well 
acquainted  with  politicians,  dealt  chiefly  with  the  unfairness 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  which  allowed  Irishmen  a  vote  upon 
every  imperial  and  every  British  domestic  question  at  West- 
minster— as  well  as  enormous  executive  and  Parliamentary 
powers  to  oppress  the  Protestant  minority  in  Ireland.  After 
rapidly  sketching  the  operation  of  the  bill  and  exposing  its 
shams,  he  ended  by  an  appeal  to  the  pockets  of  his  hearers  by 
stating  the  figures  of  the  Home  Rule  finance.  **Each  indi- 
vidual in  Great  Britain  is  to  pay  11.  16s.  6d.  in  taxation,  and 
every  individual  in  Ireland  less  than  7s.  a  head  under  the  terms 
proposed." 

Mr.  Goschen,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  chiefly  on  the 
**  promiscuous  mystification*'  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  pur- 
suing, and  on  the  uncertainty  which  was  '*  ruining  all  practical 
and  prudent  legislation.'*  **I  want,"  said  Mr.  Goschen,  **  to 
show  you  how,  looking  to  the  vast  and  complicated  questions 
which  seem  to  surge  up  in  almost  every  direction  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  is  mischievous  to  continue  in  the  present  state  of 
tension ;  how  those  questions  ought  to  be  removed  in  order 
that  men  writh  freer  minds  may  approach  the  solution  of  ques- 
tions on  which  it  seems  to  me  that  the  prosperity  of  the  future 
of  our  country  depends.  I  say  the  present  state  is  mischievous 
to  the  reputation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  detrimental 
to  the  sober  conduct  of  affairs.'*  The  public  were  being  mysti- 
fied, and  that  mystification  was  paralysing  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  The  Government  dared  not  say  whether  Home  Rule 
was  to  go  forward,  whether  British  legislation  was  to  take  its 
place,  or  whether  there  was  to  be  a  dissolution.  Closely  allied 
to  this  danger  of  mystification  was  another — the  danger  of  a 
preoccupied  Premier.  On  this  point  Mr.  Goschen  dwelt  with 
special  force.  Another  danger  of  the  policy  of  promiscuous 
mystification  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  dread  of 
dissolution  engendered  by  the  present  uncertainty  demoralised 
Parliament.  It  was  ill  legislatmg  with  a  dissolution  always  in 
prospect,  and  while  member  after  member  had  his  eye  fixed 
upon  the  ballot-box.  **  When  every  one  is  discussing  whether 
there  will  be  a  dissolution  next  year,  these  great  questions, 
with  which  Parliament  wall  have  to  deal,  wall  be  dealt  vnth 
from  a  wirepulling  and  electoral  point  of  view,  and  not  simply 
from  the  platonic  point  of  view  which  ought  to  guide  us  in 
their  determination."  Parliament,  in  a  word,  was  to  be  asked 
to  legislate  without  knowing  what  had  become  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill — without  knowing  whether  there  was  to  be  a  dissolu- 
tion or  not,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  statesman  from  whose 
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mind  was  excluded  every  idea  but  one.  The  Government,  said 
Mr.  Goschen  in  conclusion,  had  three  courses  open  to  them. 
They  might  dissolve,  and  so  bring  an  intolerable  situation  to 
an  end ;  they  might  resign,  as  did  Lord  Grey  in  1832  ;  or 
thirdly,  Mr.  Gladstone  might  **  frankly  make  up  his  mind  that 
the  country  did  not  care  about  the  Home  Eule  Bill,  acknow- 
ledge that  his  party  does  not  mean  business  about  it,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  had  better  be  withdrawn,  and  that  they  should 
proceed  as  if  there  was  no  Home  Bule  Bill  before  the  country 
at  all."  The  Gladstonians,  however,  hit  on  another  plan  which  , 
should  entangle  the  issue  and,  at  the  general  election,  mix  up 
domestic  questions  with  the  problem  of  Home  Bule  in  such  a 
way  that  the  country,  meaning  to  give  a  vote  for  Parish 
Councils,  or  this,  that,  and  the  other  British  bill,  would  be 
entrapped  into  giving  Mr.  Gladstone  a  majority  he  might  use 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  Home  Bule.  That  plan,  however, 
the  Unionists  would  defeat.  "  We  have  held,"  said  Mr. 
Goschen,  **  the  fort  against  terror,  against  boredom,  against 
bluster  for  seven  years  or  more ;  we  have  stood  in  a  breach, 
and  the  Unionist  cause  is  as  strong  as  ever  at  this  moment — 
aye,  stronger.  We  do  not  intend  that  the  citadel  is  to  be 
stormed  by  bypaths.  We  do  not  intend  to  allow  it  to  be 
undermined  by  subterranean  operations." 

Mr.  Goschen's  speech,  although  specially  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  Conservative  associations  of  the  northern  counties, 
was  generally  accepted  as  indicating  the  lines  upon  which  the 
Liberal  Unionists  would  act  should  the  Home  Bule  Bill  be 
reintroduced  in  the  following  session.  Lord  Salisbury  at  Pres- 
ton (Oct.  17)  endorsed  Mr.  Goschen's  utterance,  and  plainly 
intimated  that  the  Conservatives  were  not  disposed  to  abate 
their  opposition  to  the  scheme,  or  any  modification  of  it ;  and 
he  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  indicate  in  general  terms 
the  other  questions  of  policy  upon  which  the  two  great  poUtical 
parties  were  at  variance.  Criticising  Mr.  Gladstone's  Parlia- 
mentary action,  the  ex-Premier  practically  said  that  it  had 
been  unconstitutional,  as  distinct  (of  course)  from  illegal.  The 
Conservatives  had  never  gone,  in  this  country,  on  the  principle 
of  straining  their  technical  powers  to  the  utmost.  The  Con- 
stitution would  not  work  five  years  if  Queen,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons all  strained  their  powers  to  the  utmost :  *'  We  have  never 
tried  to  drive  a  hateful  measure  by  a  small  majority  upon  a 
strongly  resisting  and  protesting  minority.  We  have  rather 
preferred  to  wait  till  the  slow  process  of  conviction  increased 
our  majority  to  such  an  overwhelming  siz^  that  future  protest 
and  future  resentment  were  alike  improbable.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  broken  through  that  wholesome  tradition,  and  with  a 
majority  of  34 — the  opinion  of  seventeen  men — ^he  has  tried  to 
reverse  the  policy  of  700  years."  Lord  Salisbury  went  on  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  measures  to  be  discussed  during  the 
autumn  session  would  be  framed  in  such  a  spirit  as  to  render 
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it  possible  for  the  Opposition  to  accept  them,  for  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  both  the  Employers*  Liability  Bill  and  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill  both  parties  were  agreed.  On  other  matters,  how- 
ever, he  expressed  his  conviction  that  there  was  a  strong  diver- 
gence of  opmion,  and  on  none  more  so  than  on  the  **  centralised 
despotism  "  of  the  Education  Department,  where  **  the  ideal  of 
the  bureaucrat"  was  being  steadily  fostered  by  Mr.  Acland. 
His  appearance  on  the  scene,  Lord  Salisbury  thought,  should 
be  a  warning,  for  he  realised  the  fear  always  felt  in  that  de- 
partment, that  some  day  a  Minister  would  be  installed  in  office 
**  unable  to  detach  himself  from  his  own  particular  antipathies 
and  systems,  and  prepared  to  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  push- 
ing them,  the  exceptional  and  anomalous  powers  which  have 
been  placed  in  his  hands.''  Mr.  Acland,  he  added,  hated 
denominationalism  and  voluntary  schools,  and  was  using  the 
power  given  to  his  department  to  force  his  particular  predilec- 
tions upon  the  English  people. 

Whilst  Lord  Salisbury  was  championing  denominationalism 
at  Preston,  the  Home  Secretary  was  employed  on  the  more 
congenial  task  of  assuring  the  Gladstonian  electors  of  Glasgow 
that  no  Government  had  ever  come  forward  with  more  bene- 
volent intentions  or  more  beneficent  measures,  but  he  was 
forced  to  admit  that  little  progress  had  been  made  in  carrying 
their  wishes  into  efifect.  The  task  which  the  country  had  en- 
trusted to  the  Government  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
to  satisfy  the  long- neglected  necessities  of  the  democracy  of 
Great  Britain.  That  mission  they  intended  to  fulfil,  and  they 
were  not  themselves  at  all  aware  that  they  were  in  the  desperate 
position  assigned  to  them  by  Mr.  Goschen.  As  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Home  Secretary  explained  that  it  was  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  that  misguided  assembly  ever  acted 
efficiently  as  a  chamber  of  control.  It  would  oppose  anything 
that  came  from  Liberals,  and  swallow  anything  offered  it  by  a 
Tory  Government.  Thus  the  peers  made  no  difficulty  over  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846  :  **  That  was  a  measure  carried 
by  a  Conservative  Ministry  in  a  House  of  Commons  in  which 
the  Conservatives  had  a  large  majority,  a  measure  as  to  which 
the  country  had  never  been  consulted,  a  measure  in  opposition 
to  which  the  Government  majority  of  those  who  assisted  in 
carrying  it  were  resolutely  pledged  to  the  electors  who  had 
sent  them  to  Westminster.  The  measure  reached  the  House 
of  Lords.  What  did  the  House  of  Lords  do  to  it  ?  I  do  not 
say  they  acted  unwisely.  They  passed  it  without  hesitation, 
they  passed  it  without  reluctance,  although  it  involved  a  revolu- 
tion in  our  fiscal  system,  as  to  which  the  constituencies  of 
Great  Britain  had  never  been  formally  consulted,  they  passed 
it  because  it  was  recommended  by  a  Conservative  Prime 
Minister.'*  Similarly  in  1867  the  peers,  at  the  bidding  of 
Lord  Derby,  took  what  he  himself  called  **  a  leap  in  the  dark  " 
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wheD  they  passed  the  second  Eeform  Bill.  Coming  to  the 
question  of  Home  Eule,  Mr.  Asquith  denied  the  truth  of  the 
inference  which  some  had  drawn  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  Edin- 
burgh speech — viz,y  that  another  bill  to  give  effect  to  that  policy 
would  be  introduced  next  session.  Ministers  did  not  in  the 
least  intend  to  drop  Home  Eule,  to  do  so  would,  he  said,  be  a 
gross  dereliction  of  duty  and  a  dishonourable  violation  of 
pledges,  but  there  were  more  ways  of  dealing  with  the  question 
than  one,  and  they  hoped  to  utilise  the  time  of  Parliament 
next  session  in  dealing  with  legislative  measures  urgently 
demanded  for  Great  Britain — e.g.,  with  registration.  They 
intended  also  to  do  what  they  could  **  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
religious  equality,*'  and  to  strike  an  effective  blow  at  the  curse 
of  intemperance. 

With  regard  to  the  last-named  intention,  which  it  was  pre- 
sumed they  hoped  to  effect  by  means  of  the  Local  Veto  Bill, 
the  Government  certainly  secured  for  its  support  the  most  pro- 
minent working  men*s  members  in  the  House  of  Conmions. 
A  manifesto,  signed  by  them  and  140  leaders  of  the  working 
classes,  was  issued  in  support  of  the  Government  Bill,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  put  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
on  this  question  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves.  It  was 
perhaps  a  little  unfortunate  that  simultaneously  the  people  of 
St.  Helen's,  Lancashire,  were  asserting  their  rights  by  blud- 
geoning a  niunber  of  their  comrades  who  attempted  to  use 
their  liberties  by  returning  to  work  for  wages  they  considered 
adequate,  whilst  they  further  showed  their  respect  for  the  law 
by  maiming  and  wounding  the  police  who  had  been  sent  to 
protect  property  and  restore  order. 

Mr.  Asquith,  however,  in  his  speech  had  clearly  defined 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty  in  such  circimistances. 
**  There  is  one  thing  which  neither  I  nor  any  other  Liberal 
Minister  who  is  worthy  the  name  will  ever  tolerate,  and  that 
is,  the  use  of  disorder,  of  lawlessness,  or  of  riot,  either  upon  the 
one  side  or  the  other.  I  do  not  care  upon  which  side  it  is  em- 
ployed, I  do  not  care  who  it  is  that  instigates  it,  or  who  it  is 
that  defends  it.  So  long  as  I  am  responsible,  not  only  to  the 
Sovereign,  but  to  the  people  of  this  country,  for  the  proper  use 
of  the  executive  forces  which  the  law  places  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Administration,  riot  and  disorder  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
prevail." 

The  most  interesting  portion,  however,  of  Mr.  Asquith's 
Glasgow  speech  was  that  in  which  he  gave  an  outline  of  the 
new  Eegistration  Bill,  which  he  seemed  to  hint  was  to  put 
aside  even  the  Home  Eule  Bill.  The  Home  Secretary  openly 
avowed  that  under  the  guise  of  Eegistration  Bill  a  Eeform  Bill 
was  to  be  carried.  The  period  of  qualification  for  the  franchise 
would  be  shortened,  the  use  of  the  lodger  franchise  controlled 
within  legitimate  limits,  and  the  principle  of  the  "  one  man, 
one  vote "  adopted.     "  A  measure  to  secure  these  great  ends 
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will  be  certainly  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  in  its 
next  session.  What  future  may  befall  it  in  another  place,  I  do 
not  venture  to  predict,  but  let  the  House  of  Lords  reject  it,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  very  slow  to  respond  to  the  appeal 
of  our  Unionist  friends  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  country  upon 
it."  In  view  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Home  Secretary's 
speech,  and  his  argument  that  if  the  Government  dissolved  on 
the  rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  it  would  be  false  to  its 
trust  from  the  people,  the  threat  of  immediate  dissolution  on 
the  rejection  of  a  Registration  Bill  somewhat  lowered  public 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  Ministerial  devotion  to  Home  Rule. 

From  Glasgow  Mr.  Asquith  passed  over  to  his  own  con- 
stituents in  East  Fifeshire,  and  by  a  strange  contradiction 
devoted  (Oct.  20)  the  greater  portion  of  his  speeches  to  the 
extinct  Home  Rule  Bill.  There  was  no  precedent,  he  averred, 
in  the  history  of  this  country  of  so  important  a  bill,  initiated 
and  promoted  by  the  Liberal  Party,  failing  to  take  its  place 
sooner  or  later  in  the  statute  book.  There  were  two  main  and 
actual  tests  to  which  any  measure  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 
was  bound  to  conform.  It  must  maintain  intact  the  supremacy 
of  Parliament,  and  it  must  give  to  Ireland  a  liberal  and  satis- 
fying measure  of  local  autonomy.  It  was  not  possible  within 
the  four  corners  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  devise  a  more  com- 
plete and  a  more  effective  reservation  of  the  imperial  supremacy 
in  all  matters,  whether  local  or  general,  than  there  was  con- 
tained in  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Whatever  was  genuine, 
honest  and  reasonable  the  national  sentiment  of  Ireland  was 
perfectly  prepared  to  accept,  and  honestly  and  in  good  faith  to 
work  the  scheme  which  had  been  offered.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  finality  in  reform.  The  Liberal  Party  did  not  profess 
to  be  able  to  say  what  changes  experience  might  show  to  be 
necessary,  either  in  the  British  Constitution  or  in  the  relations 
between  England,  Ireland  and  the  outlying  parts  of  the  empire. 
But  if  the  Irish  people  would  take  their  stand  upon  the  lines 
now  laid  down,  they  were  prepared  to  accompany  them,  and  to 
use  their  utmost  endeavours  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  two  countries,  and  for  their  closer  union  and  concord. 
In  that  sense  only  could  any  one  who  had  accepted  and  assimi- 
lated Liberal  principles  accept  any  measure  of  this  kind  as  final. 
In  1886,  Mr.  Asquith  continued,  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  re- 
jected because  it  excluded  the  Irish  members  from  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  1893  bill  was  rejected  because  it  retained  the 
Irish  members.  He  taunted  the  Unionists  with  their  curious 
change  of  front  on  this  question,  and  declared  that  it  was 
puzzling  to  discover  what  was  the  Unionist  policy  in  relation 
to  it.  People  said  there  would  be  eighty  men  going  about 
hawking  their  votes  first  to  one  political  party  and  then  to 
another,  in  order  that  they  might  purchase  for  Ireland  some 
new  concession  in  the  interest  of  her  own  citizens.  That  was 
an  exact  description  of  the  state  of  things  which  had  prevailed 
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in  the  past.  This  temptation  to  the  Irish  would  not  be  greater 
than  it  had  been.  At  present  the  fact  that  they  had  a  great 
aim  to  achieve  made  them  the  united,  powerful  and  formidable 
force  which  they  had  shown  themselves  to  be  during  the  last  ten 
years  in  British  politics.  But  under  Home  Eule  their  motive 
would  be  gone,  their  aim  achieved.  But,  in  any  event,  he  did 
not  regard  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish  representatives  at 
Westminster  as  a  final  solution  of  the  problem  of  Home  Eule. 
In  the  meanwhile  he  was  satisfied  with  the  means  by  which 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  had  safeguarded  the  ultimate  supremacy  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  He  admitted  that  the  Irish,  being 
masters  in  their  own  house,  would  have  the  control  of  the 
Irish  police,  to  whom  would  be  entrusted  the  putting  in  force 
of  the  judgments  of  the  Irish  coiurts.  If  by  any  mischance 
they  were. called  upon  to  give  efifect  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  should  hesitate  to  act,  Mr.  Asquith 
had  a  ready  solution,  which  certainly  suggested  civil  war.  **  In 
the  last  resort,  we  shall  give  effect  to  them  in  Ireland  just  as 
we  give  effect  to  them  in  England  or  in  Scotland — just  as  we 
give  effect  to  them  wherever  the  authority  of  the  Queen  is 
recognised  by  virtue  of  the  superior  force  which  resides  with 
us,  and  which,  if  occasion  should  arise,  will  be  as  available  and 
as  effective  to  put  down  lawlessness  in  Ireland  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  widespread  dominions  of  the  Queen." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Asquith  expressed  his  belief  that  sooner 
or  later  the  process  of  devolution  which  began  with  the  granting 
of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  would  find  further  application  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Step  by  step  the  Imperial 
Parliament  would  thus  be  relieved  of  a  great  mass  of  purely 
local  affairs  which  at  present  it  transacted  with  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  limited  time  and  imperfect  knowledge. 

On  the  following  day  (Oct.  21)  Mr.  Asquith  addressed 
another  meeting  of  his  constituents  at  Ladybank,  but  beyond 
extolling  the  solidarity  of  the  party,  and  the  admirable  use  he 
and  his  colleagues  had  made  of  their  opportunities,  he  said 
little  that  was  fresh  or  eulightening.  The  Government,  he 
assured  his  audience,  had  no  intention  of  dissolving  Parliament 
until  they  had  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  their  com- 
plete programme  of  legislation,  or  until  that  House  had  shown 
by  a  decisive  vote  that  they  had  forfeited  its  confidence. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Asquith's  optimism,  and  his  assurance 
that  all  was  being  ordered  for  the  best  by  the  best  of  Govern- 
ments, would  have  been  received  with  greater  readiness,  but  for 
a  speech  which  Lord  Salisbury  had  just  made  (Oct.  18)  at  Orms- 
kirk.  That  astute  politician,  recognising  the  need  of  some 
fresh  materials  with  which  to  make  the  fire  of  party  strife  grow 
fiercer,  had  realised  more  quickly  than  his  opponents  the  first 
symptoms  of  an  approaching  **  scare."  The  recent  demon- 
strations of  ardent  affection  between  Republican  France  and 
Autocratic  Russia  had  evoked  the  conviction  of  our  helplessness 
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in  the  event  of  either  power  being  decided  to  fasten  a  quarrel 
on  this  country.  At  the  same  time,  Lord  Salisbury  was  able 
to  make  his  point  about  the  state  of  bhe  navy  appear  as  a. 
natural  corollary  to  his  speech  upon  Irish  Home  Eule.  He 
told  his  hearers  that  in  view  of  what  was  passing  around  them 
they  must  be  prepared  for  extra  exertions,  in  order  to  provide 
assurance  agamst  the  surprises  of  modern  science.  He  hoped 
that  no  fear  of  an  adverfee  budget  would  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  allow  the  navy  to  fall  into  that  state  of  backwardness 
and  confusion  into  which  the  undue  scruples  of  former  finance 
Ministers  had  unfortunately  plunged  it.  No  sacrifice  we  could 
be  called  on  to  face  would  be  anything  approaching  the  suffer- 
ings all  classes  must  undergo  if  an  enemy  for  forty-eight  hours 
were  masters  of  the  Irish  Sea.  Lord  Salisbury  remmded  his 
hearers  of  Napoleon's  saying,  that  if  he  could  hold  Antwerp,  it 
would  be  like  a  pistol  presented  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
**  We  do  not  wish  pistols  presented  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde, 
the  Mersey,  and  the  Avon."  The  hint  thus  given  was  not  lost, 
and  before  long  the  **  state  of  the  navy  '*  became  the  subject  of 
discussion,  and,  notwithstanding  the' assurances  of  the  Minis- 
terial organs,  the  source  of  real  anxiety  and  alarm.  There 
was  too  much  reason  for  fearing  that  in  face  of  an  inevitably 
bad  budget  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  impress 
upon  his  colleagues  at  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  the 
absolute  necessity  of  reducing  expenditure  to  the  lowest  possible 
amount  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  fleet 
and  army ;  and  there  was  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that 
in  the  House  of  Commons  such  a  policy  would  obtain  strong 
support  from  a  considerable  section  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

The  autumn  congresses,  which  were  more  than  usually 
numerous,  produced  little  which  had  immediate  reference 
to  political  questions.  At  the  Church  Congress,  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill  naturally  attracted  attention  and  invited  discus- 
sion. The  fears  expressed  by  the  clergy  chiefly  centred  round 
the  Church  schools  and  Church  charities  which  might  be  inju- 
riously afifected  by  the  measure.  Many  schools  and  buildings, 
it  was  urged,  had  been  c^rected  and  maintained  by  the  liberality 
of  Churchmen  for  religious  and  social  purposes  connected  with 
the  parish  ;  and  it  was  important  that  all  doubts  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  Government  should  be  cleared  away.  The 
administration  of  parochial  charities  was  a  more  vital  question, 
on  which  there  was  little  hope  that  any  verbal  explanation 
would  suffice  to  allay  the  feelings  which  it  had  aroused.  The 
plain  object  of  this  clause  of  the  bill  was  to  remove  from  the 
clergy  and  officers  of  the  Church  many  of  those  duties  which 
gave  them  importance  in  the  parish.  In  a  word,  the  bill 
threatened  the  suppression  of  the  vestry  by  the  parish  council, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  all  civil  functions  from  the  clerical  head 
of  the  parish.  The  latter  point  being,  therefore,  one  of  poHcy,  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  to  discuss  it  with  the  Minister  in  charge 
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of  the  bill ;  but  the  other  point  being  one  chiefly  of  interpreta- 
tion, it  was  decided  at  the  Church  Congress  that  a  deputation 
should  wait  on  Mr.  Fowler  to  see  what  terms  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

If  the  Government  could  not  by  their  policy  hope  to  win 
back  the  support  of  the  clergy  in  congress  assembled,  they 
were  more  lucky  with  the  Temperance  Party.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  held  this  year  at 
Manchester  (Oct.  24),  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  who  had  throughout 
the  session  shown  a  touching  devotion  to  the  Government, 
expressed  his  conviction  of  their  bona  fides  in  regard  to  their 
Local  Veto  Bill,  and  thence,  soaring  into  heights  hitherto 
unattempted  by  any  of  his  fellow-enthusiasts,  went  on  to  argue 
that  **  the  Government  could  not  do  without  the  alliance,  and 
they  could  not  do  without  the  Government.  The  present 
situation  was  that  the  Government  was  playing  fair  with  them 
and  they  must  play  fair  with  the  Government.'*  Mr.  Caine, 
M.P.,  .a  politician  whose  previous  career  had  not  displayed  any 
great  prescience  or  consistency,  endorsed  Sir  W.  Lawson's 
belief  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  Government,  and  both  were 
agreed  in  their  determination  to  recognise  no  right  for  publi- 
cans, whose  licences  were  revoked,  to  claim  compensation. 

Lord  Eandolph  Churchill,  who  had  throughout  the  session 
displayed  a  benevolent  neutrality  towards  the  policy  of  the 
Opposition,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  showed  a  desire  to 
act  with  it  cordially,  held  very  different  views  from  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  on  the  liquor  traffic.  At  a  dinner  of  the 
County  Brewers'  Society  (Oct.  22),  he  reminded  his  entertainers 
that  in  1888  he  had,  as  a  private  member,  propounded  a  scheme 
for  settling  the  licensing  question,  which  Mr.  Goschen  had  taken 
out  of  his  hand  and  spoilt ;  and  Lord  E.  Churchill  urged  that 
a  similar  fate  would  attend  any  Government  Bill  attempting 
to  deal  with  the  question — for  it  was  one  of  which  no  party 
solution  would  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  His  scheme,  which 
he  recapitulated,  was  practically  founded  on  the  principle  of 
local  option.  The  granting  of  licences  was  to  be  in  the.  bands 
of  a  popularly  elected  body,  which  should  have  the  power  to 
reduce  the  number  and  to  alter  the  form  of  the  licences ;  the 
power  to  grant  new  licences,  except  under  certain  limited 
conditions,  was  to  be  restricted,  and  the  sale  of  liquor  might  be 
even  totally  prohibited  where  a  strong  local  vote  was  recorded 
against  it.  Counties  were  to  be  divided  into  licensing  divisions 
by  the  County  Council,  to  which  the  appointment  of  licensing 
committees  was  confided.  The  powers  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  to  grant  licences  were  to  be  aboUshed,  but  their  judicial 
functions  in  respect  of  the  licensing  laws  were  to  continue 
unimpaired.  The  licensing  commission  in  any  urban  or  rural 
district  (containing  a  population  of  not  less  than  10,000  or 
more  than  50,000)  was  to  have  absolute  and  final  discretion 
in   granting  licences,   fixing  hours  for  opening  and  closing, 
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and  in  regulating  the  structure  of  licensed  houses,  but  power 
was  to  be  given  to  the  ratepayers  of  a  division  on  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  suspend  the  grant  of  any  licence,  and  that  regu- 
lations were  to  be  made  for  dealing  with  clubs.  On  the  difficult 
point  over  which  politicians  of  all  parties  had  stumbled  or  dis- 
agreed, Lord  E.  Churchill  was  thoroughly  outspoken.  '*  A 
scale  of  compensation,  I  think,  should  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  years  of  profit,  and  the  County  Council  should  appoint 
one  of  their  number  in  each  case  to  be  an  arbitrator,  leaving  an 
appeal  to  the  County  Council  from  the  holder  of  the  lease." 
Since  1888,  Lord  E.  Churchill,  however,  had  found  reason  to 
substitute  for  the  two-thirds  vote  a  majority  of  the  **  resident 
adults  "  as  the  body  to  which  the  appeal  to  suspend  a  licence 
should  be  made. 

This  plan,  though  admitted  to  be  ingenious  and  palatable 
to  the  audience  before  which  it  was  rehearsed,  met  with  little 
support  elsewhere,  for  it  recognised  the  right  of  the  grantee  of 
a  licence  to  a  valuable  property — in  some  cases  to  a  monopoly 
under  State  protection — and  failed  in  any  way  to  give  to  the 
State  the  advantages  derivable  from  such  an  ever-extending 
source  of  revenue. 

The  few  remaining  days  of  the  short  recess  were  employed 
by  various  Cabinet  Ministers  in  proving  to  their  constituents 
that  they  had  been  faithful  to  their  pledges.  The  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  (Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler),  addressing 
the  electors  of  Wolverhampton  (Nov.  28),  was  courageous 
enough  to  maintain  that  the  Home  Eule  Bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  sufficiently  well  known  before  the  general  election 
AS  to  make  its  actual  form  imperative.  For  example,  no  Home 
Eule  member  had  been  elected  between  1886  and  1892  who 
was  not  pledged  to  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members ;  the 
same  pledges  were  given  at  the  general  election,  and  yet  the 
Opposition  now  asserted  that  the  continuance  of  the  Irish 
representatives  at  Westminster  had  never  been  submitted  to 
the  electorate.  The  financial  arrangements,  Mr.  Fowler  ad- 
mitted, had  not  been  discussed  at  the  general  election,  but 
those  who  were  interested  in  the  details  were  quite  familiar 
with  the  arrangement  which  was  proposed  in  1886,  and,  so  far 
as  the  ultimate  results  were  concerned,  there  was  very  slight 
variation  from  those  proposals.  Another  reason  assigned  for 
the  rejection  of  the  bill  by  the  Lords  was  that  it  had  not  been 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  *  It  was  true  that  there 
were  important  clauses  which  were  never  discussed,  but  that 
was  because  the  bill  was  not  fairly  fought.  The  policy  of  the 
Opposition  was  to  smother  the  bill  by  proposing  contradictory 
•or  trivial  amendments,  or  amendments  which,  if  carried,  would 
have  aggravated  the  evils  which  they  denounced.  Ireland 
•could  not  be  treated  as  a  colony,  for  the  simple  reason  that  she 
was  within  sixty  miles  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Fowler  concluded 
his  speech  by  endorsing  Lord  Eosebery's  suggestion  that  the 
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Home  Eule  question  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  negotiation 
between  the  two  great  political  parties.  This  idea  was  subse- 
quently taken  up  by  the  press,  and  a  good  deal  of  correspondence 
ensued — from  which  the  chief  apparent  result  was  the  desire  of 
the  Nonconformists  to  discover  some  plan  by  which  an  extended 
scheme  of  local  self-government  should  be  given  to  Ireland, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  order  that 
the  rights  of  the  Ulster  Protestants  might  be  ensured  a  proper 
measure  of  protection. 

The  Home  Secretary  at  Leeds  (Oct.  30)  reiterated  very 
much  what  he  had  said  in  Scotland.  After  praising  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  for  their  loyalty  and  docility,  he 
went  on  to  speak  of  the  Home  Kule  Bill,  and  again  denied  the 
right  of  a  **  non-representative  chamber  **  to  force  a  dissolution, 
and  insisted  that  the  Government,  without  in  any  way  aban« 
doning  Home  Eule,  must  for  the  present  devote  themselves  to 
great  measures  of  domestic  reform.  He  bantered  the  Unionists- 
on  having  completely  neglected  the  demand  for  parish  councils, 
while  they  were  in  oflBce,  but  with  now  professing  the  utmost 
eagerness  for  their  establishment :  and  he  warmly  defended  the 
educational  policy  of  Mr.  Acland,  which  had  been  so  bitterly 
attacked  simply  because  it  aimed  at  making  free  education  a. 
reality  instead  of  a  sham.  In  conclusion,  and  in  view  of  the 
existing  industrial  crisis  from  which  Yorkshire  was  suffering, 
he  urged  on  the  municipal  employers  of  labour  to  set  a  good 
example  in  respect  of  the  payment  of  wages  sufficient  to- 
render  a  decent  and  progressive  form  of  life  possible. 

The  Secretary  for  War,  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  at 
Stirling  (Oct.  31),  and  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  at  Glasgow,  were  equally  optimistic.  The  former 
confirmed  Mr.  Asquith's  view  that  Home  Eule  for  Ireland 
was  only  the  first  step  to  Home  Eule  ''  all  round."  **  Any 
inconvenience,*'  he  said,  *'  attendant  on  the  retention  of  the 
Irish  members  was  surely  well  worth  risking  for  the  great 
object  in  view.  I  am  confident  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  same  powers  of  devolution  will  be  applied  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.*'  More  important,  perhaps, 
was  his  foreshadowing  of  the  application  of  *'  a  decisive  cure  '' 
to  the  methods  of  obstruction  recently  in  vogue,  and  with 
regard  to  the  future  of  the  Home  Eule  Bill,  he  oracularly 
assured  his  friends  that  the  next  move  of  the  Government 
would  be  that  which  they  believed  **  must  itself  conduce  to 
the  furtherance  and  adjustment  of  the  policy  of  the  self-govern- 
ment of  Ireland." 

But  the  only  political  speech  which  really  attracted  notice 
beyond  the  place  in  which  it  was  uttered  was  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's  scathing  attack  upon  his  former  colleague,  made  at  a 
University  meeting  at  Glasgow  (Nov.  1).  So  severe  a  con- 
demnation of  one  living  statesman  by  another,  both  for  many 
years  belonging  to  the  same  political  party  and  sitting  in  the 
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same  Cabinet,  has  seldom  been  heard  before,  and  its  very  bitter- 
ness in  some  manner  detracted  from  its  authority.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll's  excuse  for  always  attacking  Mr.  Gladstone  was  that 
no  other  of  his  colleagues  were  worth  attacking.  Touching 
lightly  upon  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  were  afraid  to  approach  the  Home  Eule 
Bill,  the  duke  denounced  half  of  them  as  insincere,  saying  that 
the  whole  thing  had  been  done  to  please  and  satisfy  the  Prime 
Minister.  Turning  next  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Edinburgh  speech 
the  duke  denounced  it  as  **  a  policy  of  red  herrings  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  merits  of  the  bill."  The 
proposal  was  to  keep  the  bill  out  of  sight,  and  to  draw  a  red 
herring  across  the  track  by  attacking  the  House  of  Lords.  All 
the  countries  in  Europe  that  had  mvented  a  constitution,  as 
well  as  America,  had  desired  to  have  a  second  chamber.  The 
^eat  object  of  a  second  chamber  was  to  prevent  hasty  and 
impulsive  legislation ;  but  there  had  been  no  popular  impulse 
whatever  in  favour  of  this  Irish  Bill.  The  present  danger, 
which  no  one  had  foreseen,  was  the  possibility  of — **A  very 
cunning  party  leader  bribing  and  manipulating  various  factions, 
and  so,  by  mere  cunning  and  dexterity,  which  he  himself  would 
call  'old  Parliamentary  handism,'  manufacturing  an  artificial 
majority  which  should  thrust  its  proposals  down  the  throat  of 
Parliament."  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  in  Edinburgh,  in  which 
he  professed  to  give  a  history  of  the  relations  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  comparatively  recent  years,  was 
marked  by  all  his  characteristic  faults.  There  were  a  great 
many  facts  concealed,  a  great  many  passionately  misrepre- 
sented, and  there  were  irrational  assumptions  underlying  them 
all.  It  was  now  forty-one  years,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  continued, 
since  he  was  first  associated  with  Mr.  Gladstone  m  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Coahtion  Cabinet.  In  1853  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  in 
a  great  budget  which  many  people  looked  back  upon  as  the 
greatest  triumph  of  his  public  Hfe.  One  of  the  leading  features 
of  that  great  budget  was  the  imposition  for  the  first  time  of 
the  income-tax  upon  the  Irish  people.  Ireland  had  hitherto 
been  exempt  from  the  income-tax  as  she  was  exempt  from  many 
other  imposts.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  this  was  quite  wrong  in 
principle.  There  should  be  equal  taxation  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  now  brought  in  a  budget 
which  was  the  scorn  of  all.  Feeble  in  its  execution,  ignorant 
in  its  facts,  unjust  in  its  conclusions,  it  had  been  matter  for 
universal  reprobation.  The  first  principle  which  governed  it 
was  that  taxation  between  the  three  countries  should  not  be 
equal ;  the  second  was  that  all  Irishmen  were  to  be  made,  as 
far  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them,  smugglers  upon  patriotic 
principles.  English  and  Scottish  excisemen  were  to  be  sent 
into  Ireland  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  every  patriotic  Irishman 
would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  his  nation  to  become  a  smuggler. 
Then  England  was  taxed,  in  proportion  to  her  wealth,  twice  as 
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high  as  Scotland,  and  Scotland  was  to  be  taxed  two  and  a  half 
times  as  high  as  Ireland.  Next  there  was  to  be  an  Irish  con- 
tingent introduced  into  Parliament  to  show  that  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen  should  never  get  rid  of  this  odious  tax  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
wonderful,  almost  superhuman,  powers.  It  was  difficult  to 
know  what  was  taking  place  in  the  physical  frame  as  years 
advanced  upon  men.  The  powers,  when  a  man  became  old, 
might  be  the  same,  but  the  balance  might  be  gone,  and  that 
which  was  merely  a  weakness  in  early  life  might  become  a 
positive  disadvantage  in  after  years.  This,  he  thought,  was 
the  case  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  No  man  of  eighty-four  ought  to 
pretend  to  be  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  country.  When  Lord 
Palmerston,  whose  principle  was  to  support  the  British  flag, 
backed  up  Sir  John  Bowrmg,  our  commissioner  in  China,  and 
there  was  a  little  Chinese  war,  Mr.  Gladstone  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  an  attack  upon  Lord  Palmerston's  Government, 
and  coalesced  with  the  Tories  to  oust  Lord  Palmerston.  The 
House  of  Lords  supported  Lord  Palmerston,  the  House  of 
Commons  did  not.  He  dissolved  Parliament  and  came  back 
with  a  large  majority,  because  he  was  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  wish  of  the  people.  Lord  Derby  succeeded  to  office 
some  time  after,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  him.  During  these  years  of  Lord 
Derby's  Government  Mr.  Gladstone  was  seeking  for  an  opening 
for  his  future  career.  He  accepted  an  important  mission  from 
him  to  Greece,  and  generally  voted  with  him  in  Parliament. 
He  voted  with  the  Tories  in  the  division  which  turned  out  the 
Derby  Government,  and  it  was  purely  his  dislike  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli's  jealousy  of  him,  which  prevented  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  that  time  from  joining  the  Conservative  Party.  Lord 
Palmerston  came  in  again,  and  invited  Mr.  Gladstone  to  join 
him  again.  Mr.  Gladstone  consented,  and  immediately  resumed 
his  old  work  of  making  splendid  budgets.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech  at  Edinburgh,  said  that  all  the  legis- 
lative changes  during  the  last  sixty  years  had  been  carried 
against  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  mere  submission. 
**  This  was  a  gross  slander,  and  was  untrue.  Mr.  Gladstone 
might  not  know  it  was  untrue,  because  when  men  spoke  in  a 
passion  and  out  of  spite  they  did  not  always  know  what  they 
were  saying.''  The  House  of  Lords  had  been  more  faithful 
than  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last  sixty  years  to  all 
that  course  of  legislation  which  had  been  directed  expressly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  **  There  was  one  im- 
portant truth  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  miserable  exhibition  of  vitu- 
peration and  passion  in  his  Edinburgh  speech."  He  said  that 
in  our  constitution  we  trust  entirely  to  the  good  sense  and 
moderation  of  those  who  possessed  abstract  nghts  and  legal 
powers.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  being  opposed  on  account  of 
a  total  want  of  common-sense  and  even  of  decent  moderation 
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in  his  policy  and  in  his  method.  He  had  abused  the  powers  of 
party  leadership,  and  the  doctrine  of  reserve  and  secrecy  from 
the  people,  and  the  wielding  of  party  majorities.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  an  outsider,  taken  in  as  a  leader  over  the  heads  of  a  great 
many  men  who  had  been  Liberal  from  childhood.  When  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  strike  his  colours  to  Mr.  Parnell,  he  did 
not  consult  one  of  his  faithful  colleagues,  who  had  jdelded 
much  to  his  opinion  during  a  long  course  of  years.  If  party 
government  was  to  be  conducted  in  this  country  on  honourable 
and  pubhc  lines,  surely  some  degree  of  openness  was  necessary 
between  the  followers  and  the  chief.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  mis- 
ruled the  majority.  He  had  applied  the  closure,  not  in  a  proper 
manner,  but  to  very  nearly  a  half  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  a  considerable  majority  of  the  whole  British  representa- 
tives, and  this  was  a  monstrous  abuse  of  the  powers  which  were 
put  into  his  hands. 

In  conclusion,  the  duke  remarked  that  it  was  not  well  for 
the  statesman  who  had  denounced  the  terrorist  policy  of  the 
Land  League  to  come  round  to  apologising  for  boycotting  and 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  without  any  apparent  excuse,  except  a 
shifting  of  the  Parliamentary  majority,  for  so  extraordinary  a 
revolution  in  the  moral  attitude  of  his  mind.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
mild  paraphrase  for  cruel  boycotting,  **  exclusive  dealing,"  was 
of  a  kind  which  tended  to  make  crime  **  unable  to  recognise 
itself  *' ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  said,  might  as  well  have  called 
the  mutilation  of  cattle  **  incisive  dealing,'*  or  murder  '*  con- 
clusive dealing."  Brilliant,  however,  as  was  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's  speech,  it  attracted  but  ephemeral  notice,  and  public 
attention  soon  wandered  oflf  to  matters  of  more  pressing  im- 
portance than  the  estimate  of  one  politician  by  another. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Winter  Session — The  Parish  Councils  Bill — Mr.  Fowler's  Moderation — Mr. 
Morley  at  Manchester — The  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet — South  African  Affairs — 
Employers'  Liability  Bill — Mr.  M'Laren's  Amendment — Third  Beading — The 
Coal  Strike — Government  Intervention — The  Parish  Councils  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee— The  House  of  Lords  on  the  Betterment  Principle — The  Lords  on  the 
Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  and  Employers'  Liability  Bills — Naval  Defence  De- 
bate in  the  Commons — The  East  Indian  Loan  Bill — The  Radicals  and  the 
Magistracy — Lord  Salisbury  at  Cardiff — The  Featherstone  Riot — The  Accring- 
ton  Election — Close  of  the  Year. 

Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  recess,  and  the  general 
dislike  to  autumn  sittings,  the  House  of  Commons  re-assembled 
(Nov.  2)  in  fair  numbers,  the  Ministerialists  being  especially 
well  represented.  The  thought  uppermost  in  most  men's 
minds  was  how  far  the  hopes  and  promises  of  finally  winding 
up  the  work  of  the  session  before  Christmas  would  be  fulfilled. 
By  agreement,  only  two  bills  were  to  be  discussed,  and  these 
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were  further  to  be  regarded  as  non-contentious.  In  other 
words,  the  principle  underlying  both  the  Employers'  Liability 
Bill  and  the  Pansh  Councils  Bill  was  fco  be  accepted  by  all 
parties,  and  the  second  reading  of  each  measure  to  be  taken 
without  challenge. 

On  the  openmg  night,  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler,  certainly  did  much  to  con- 
ciliate the  reasonable  Scruples  of  the  Opposition.  His  assur- 
ances that  there  was  no  intention  to  employ  the  bill  as  a 
weapon  to  deal  an  indirect  blow  at  the  Church  were  the  more 
welcome  and  satisfactory  as  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation  had 
on  the  previous  day  been  raising  a  cry  of  alarm  and  asserting 
that  the  Church  wag  in  danger,  because  the  bill  aimed  at  inter- 
fering with  Church  schools  and  proposed  to  place  the  adminis- 
tration of  Church  charities  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  In  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  of  which  the  general  purport  has 
been  already  fully  set  forth,  Mr.  Fowler  chiefly  dwelt  on  the 
three  points  which  had  attracted  most  attention,  and  on  which 
the  Government  had  somewhat  modified  their  original  inten- 
tions. With  reference  to  the  grouping  of  small  parishes,  the 
bill,  as  it  stood,  proposed  that  the  line  should  be  drawn  at 
parishes  with  less  than  300  population.  There  were  about 
13,000  rural  parishes,  and  no  fewer  than  6,000  of  them  had  a 
population  of  less  than  300,  and  would,  therefore,  require  to  be 
grouped  under  the  bill.  He  found,  however,  that  great  objec- 
tions were  entertained  to  the  system  of  grouping  in  any  form. 
There  was  no  magic  in  the  number  300,  and  the  exact  limit  of 
population  to  be  imposed  would  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House.  But  even  if  the  limit  set  forth  in  the  bill  were  left  un- 
touched, he  should  move  that  there  should  permanently  be  a 
parish  meeting  in  every  parish,  however  small  its  population 
might  be,  and  that  if  a  grouping  took  place  each  parish  should 
form  a  ward  of  the  group.  Mr.  Fowler  further  suggested  that 
the  county  councils  should  have  a  much  greater  elasticity  than 
the  bill  at  present  gave  them  with  reference  to  grouping,  and  to 
have  power  to  give  to  any  parish,  irrespective  of  its  population, 
a  parish  council,  or  they  ought  to  be  enabled  to  group  by  con- 
sent parishes  which  exceeded  the  population  limit.  Adverting 
to  the  general  alarm  felt  in  the  country  as  to  the  injurious 
efifect  which  the  bill  would  have  upon  the  Church  of  England, 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  assured  the 
House  there  was  no  reason  for  that  alarm.  In  the  first  place, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  national  schools  were  outside  the 
purview  of  the  bill,  and  their  management  was  distinctly  the 
affair  of  the  Church.  The  Government,  he  declared,  were  not 
attempting  by  any  side  wind  to  give  effect  by  this  bill  to  the 
views  for  which  every  one  of  his  colleagues  voted  in  1890. 
They  desired  to  avoid  this  educational  question  altogether  and 
to  abstain  from  interfering  with  any  elementary  schools. 
Consequently,  the   Government  were  prepared  to   introduce 
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into  the  bill  words  which  would  set  this  question  completely 
and  finally  at  rest.  With  regard  to  the  accusation  that  the 
bill  would  rob  the  Church  of  its  parish  rooms,  Mr.  Fowler  re- 
marked that  the  question  was  a  difficult  one,  but  the  Govern- 
ment would  endeavour  in  committee  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  of  every  other  religious  body,  while 
also  upholding  the  rights  of  the  public.  It  had  been  contended 
that  if  the  trustees  of  doles  or  parochial  charities  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  happened  to  be  ecclesiastical  persons  that  circum- 
stance alone  gave  to  the  charities  an  ecclesiastical  character. 
This  was  a  position  which  he  could  not  accept,  and,  moreover, 
it  was  not  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Government  would,  there- 
fore, contend  that  these  doles  for  general  charitable  purposes 
were  parochial  charities,  and  that  the  parish  councils  should 
have  power  to  elect  the  trustees.  As  to  the  clause  relating  to 
the  closed  churchyards,  it  was  inserted  for  a  purely  sanitary 
purpose.  The  freehold  of  the  churchyard  would  remain  vested 
in  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  but  the  county  council  would  be 
empowered  to  repair  the  fences  and  to  keep  the  place  in  decent 
order.  The  Government  had  been  urged  to  abandon  the  clauses 
for  the  creation  of  district  councils,  and  to  confine  the  bill  to 
parish  councils,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  take  that  course. 
On  the  question  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  they 
considered  that  a  popularly  elected  body  in  a  rural  district 
would  be  quite  capable  of  administering  both  the  Poor  Law  and 
local  afifairs.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Fowler  declared  that  as  the 
Government  desired  to  make  the  bill  perfectly  fair  to  all  parties 
they  would  not,  as  far  as  details  were  concerned,  assume  a  non 
possumus  attitude. 

Mr.  Walter  Long  {West  Derby,  Liverpool)  and  Hon.  Edward 
Stanhope  (fforncastle,  Lincolnshire),  whilst  readily  recognising 
the  conciliatory  tone  of  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  accepting  so  much  of  the  bill  as  set  up  parish  and 
district  councils,  pointed  out  that  the  provisions  dealing  with 
the  Poqr  Law  and  sanitary  administration  stood  upon  very 
different  ground.  To  transfer  these  to  bodies  elected  upon  a 
wholly  new  franchise,  and  to  allow  rates  to  be  voted  and  ex- 
pended by  those  who  contributed  nothing  towards  them,  was  a 
revolutionary  proposal  which  would  give  a  totally  new  reading 
of  the  English  Poor  Law,  and  could  not  fail  to  raise  strong 
objections  m  many  quarters.  They  therefore  urged  Mr.  Fowler 
to  deal  with  the  two  points  in  different  bills,  of  which  one  at 
least  would  pass  without  serious  opposition  from  any  side. 
The  harmony  of  the  second  day's  debate  (Nov.  3)  was  somewhat 
broken  by  an  indiscreet  speech  from  the  Under  Secretary  for 
India,  Mr.  Geo.  Russell  (Beds),  who  had  returned  to  the  House 
at  the  general  election.  His  apparent  object,  unintelligible  in 
one  who  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  strong  churchman, 
was  to  astonish  his  friends  and  anger  his  foes  by  adopting  a 
tone  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  conciliatory  method 
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of  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Eussell's  speech 
was,  in  brief,  a  vigorous  and  light-hearted  attack  upon  **  the 
parson  and  the  squire,*'  and  an  advocacy  of  the  right  of  the 
agricultural  labourers,  ''  serfs  and  cyphers,**  as  he  described 
them,  to  be  freed  from  the  patronage  and  domination  of  both 
of  them,  and  he  appeared  to  be  under  the  impression  that  both 
squire  and  parson  exercised  a  paralysing  efifect  upon  the 
labourers  which  it  was  the  great  object  of  the  bill  to  destroy. 
The  small  squire  had,  from  time  immemorial,  he  said,  formed 
the  habit  of  impressing  his  own  will  on  everybody  and  every- 
thing within  his  parish  ;  he  regarded  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
held  that  to  be  evil  which  was  inconsistent  with  his  own  habit 
of  omnipotent  interference.  The  large  squire  took  all  his 
notions  of  the  agricultural  labourer  from  bailiffs  and  land- 
agents,  and  knew  him  only  at  second  hand.  And  the  parson, 
again,  though  often  very  hard-working  and  eager  to  do  good, 
drank  in  insensibly  the  views  of  the  social  caste  with  which  he 
consorted,  and  therefore  tried  to  be  a  benevolent  despot  to  the 
labourer,  and  to  repress  the  strongest  passion  he  had,  that  for 
personal  independence  ;  and  therefore  the  rural  clergy,  as  a 
whole,  had  not  the  confidence  of  their  flocks.  Mr.  Eussell 
looked  forward  to  the  abolition  of  the  plural  vote  for  Poor  Law 
guardians  and  of  the  ofi&cial  guardians,  as  the  very  essence  of 
the  bill,  which  was  one  to  restore  dignity  and  self-dependence 
to  the  village  labourer. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  when  he  came  to  speak  (Nov.  6),  suc- 
ceeded in  eliciting  from  Mr.  Gladstone  a  censure  on  the  tone 
of  Mr.  Eussell's  speech,  and  the  remark  that  it  had  always  been 
customary  to  allow  subordinate  members  of  the  Government  to 
express  their  own  personal  views  when  not  speaking  on  matters 
connected  with  their  own  departments.  With  regard  to  the 
bill  itself,  Mr.  Balfour  strongly  urged  the  relegation  of  the 
reform  of  the  Poor  Law  to  a  separate  bill  to  be  brought  in 
when  it  could  be  adequately  discussed.  This  appeal  was 
reiterated  by  Mr.  Goschen  {Hanover  Square),  who  also  made 
one  excellent  point  in  his  speech.  Mr.  Fowler  and  his  friends 
had,  when  in  Opposition,  bitterly  attacked  the  principle  of 
grants  being  made  out  of  imperial  taxes  in  aid  of  local  rates,  on 
the  ground  that  such  grants  were  only  reliefs  to  the  landlord. 
They  now  shifted  their  ground  altogether,  and,  in  order  to  give 
an  appearance  of  responsibility  to  the  parish  councils,  declared 
that  the  rates  levied  by  them  would  come  out  of  the  occupiers* 
pockets.  In  other  words,  all  remission  of  rates  benefited  the 
landlord,  whilst  all  augmentation  fell  upon  the  tenant. 

Sir  Wm.  Harcourt  (Derby),  replying  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, altogether  evaded  this  dilemma,  and  in  reply  to  the 
appeal  to  cut  off  the  Poor  Law  clauses  of  the  bill,  said  that  in 
the  case  of  the  judgment  of  Solomon  it  was  the  true  mother 
who  would  not  consent  to  her  child  being  rent  in  two,  and  that 
the   Government   therefore   naturally  repudiated  the   similar 
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cruel  suggestion.  The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time  without 
a  division. 

That  the  Government  wished  and  intended  to  adhere  strictly 
to  their  promise  to  take  up  no  contentious  measure  during  the 
winter  session  was  clearly  evident  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  state- 
ment (Nov.  6)  with  regard  to  the  course  of  business.  EarUer 
in  the  day  he  had  informed  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  had  suddenly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Lobengula  and  advocated  the  principles 
of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  that  the  Government  had 
no  intention  to  propose  a  day  for  the  discussion  of  afifairs  in 
Matabeleland.  Later  on  the  Prime  Minister,  pressed  on  seve- 
ral sides,  made  a  more  general  statement,  in  which  he  declared 
his  intention,  in  accordance  with  the  understanding  arrived  at, 
to  limit  the  work  of  the  session  to  making  progress  with  the 
Local  Government  (England  and  Wales)  Bill  and  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Bill,  and  to  dispose  finally  of  such  bills  as  had 
already  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  They  reserved  to 
themselves  the  power  of  taking  up  any  non-contentious  bill  of 
pressing  necessity,  with  the  general  consent  of  the  House. 
Notwithstanding  the  strong  appeals  and  remonstrances  of  Mr. 
Sexton,  he  declined  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Irish  evicted 
tenants,  but  promised  a  Government  bill  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject as  one  of  the  earliest  to  be  introduced  in  the  ensuing 
session.  In  like  manner  he  postponed  the  Places  of  Worship 
Enfranchisement  Bill,  the  Eight  Hours  Bill,  and  the  Equalisa- 
tion of  Bates  (London)  Bill,  speaking  fair  words  to  their 
respective  supporters.  Up  to  this  everything  had  gone 
smoothly,  except  that  Mr.  Labouchere  had  announced  his 
intention  of  finding  the  way  of  making  a  discussion  on 
South  African  afifairs  inevitable,  but  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles 
{King's  Lynn),  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  harrying 
the  Government,  especially  in  naval  questions,  intervened 
(Nov.  7)  and  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether 
her  Majesty's  Government  had  considered  the  great  increase 
in  strength  of  foreign  navies  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
consequent  relative  decrease  in  strength  of  her  Majesty's  naval 
force  in  that  sea  as  compared  with  those  navies  ;  whether  they 
were  prepared  to  assure  the  House  that,  notwithstanding 
this  relative  decrease  of  strength,  her  Majesty's  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean  were  now  completely  adequate  for  the  protection 
of  British  interests  and  British  naval  stations  in  that  sea,  as 
well  as  for  the  maintenance  there  of  British  international  en- 
gagements ;  whether  they  proposed  to  lay  down  a  new  battle- 
ship to  make  good  the  decrease  of  strength  in  her  Majesty's 
general  naval  forces  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  Victoria ;  and 
whether  they  would  afiford  the  House  an  early  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  condition  and  adequacy  of  the  navy  as  afifected 
by  recent  events. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  reply,  although  framed  with  his  usual 
caution,  had  upon  his  hearers  and  readers  the  effect  of  being 
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captious  and  hasty.  **  I  have  to  state,  first,  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  are  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  adequacy  and 
capacity  of  the  British  navy  to  perform  all  the  purposes  for 
which  it  exists ;  secondly,  that  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  maintaining  the  number  and  force  of  the  vessels 
necessary  for  those  purposes  can  only  be  considered  in  a  fitting 
manner  when  they  are  brought  forward  as  a  whole  by  the  organ 
of  the  department,  and  when  the  attention  of  the  department 
is  duly  and  adequately  called  to  them ;  and,  thirdly,  they  have 
no  intention  of  proposing  a  day  as  suggested  in  the  question.*' 

The  implied  determination  to  take  no  notice  of  the  rising 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which  was  every  day  more  loudly 
expressed,  and  to  conceal  for  the  next  three  or  four  months  the 
intentions  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  afifect  an  optimism  which 
no  one  believed  justified,  was  apparently  the  policy  of  the 
Cabinet.  And  however  little  connection  there  might  be  between 
its  naval  policy  and  its  general  legislation,  many  of  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  latter  were  traceable  to  the  weakness 
and  indecision  displayed  by  the  Government  in  understanding 
the  real  drift  of  public  feeling  on  a  question  of  national  defence. 

On  the  following  day  (Nov.  8)  Mr.  John  Morley,  speaking 
at  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Mianchester,  was  able  to  refer  more 
satisfactorily  to  the  state  of  the  country  more  immediately 
under  his  control.  He  was  able  to  show  that  agrarian  crime  in 
Ireland  presented  a  marked  diminution,  partly  ascribable  to 
the  good  season  and  harvest,  and  partly  to  the  alliance  between 
the  Irish  NationaHsts  and  the  Ministerialists.  He  asked  very 
pertinently,  in  view  of  certain  criticisms  on  his  administration, 
^'  why  it  should  be  made  a  reproach  and  counted  as  a  deadly  sin 
against  the  Government  that  the  leaders  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  to  be  governed  were  working  on  the  side  of  the 
Government,  were  smoothing  its  path,  were  making  its  difl&- 
culties  as  few  as  possible."  With  regard  to  the  future  action 
of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  Home  Eule,  Mr.  Morley 
frankly  said  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  best  mode  of  sealing  the 
compact  with  Ireland  would  be  for  the  Irish  members  to  allow 
the  Home  Eule  Bill  to  remain  in  a  state  of  suspended  anima- 
tion during  the  coming  session,  and  to  bind  the  honour  of 
English  members  by  getting  the  Irish  votes  for  popular  English 
measures.  ''  Every  single  vote  you  give  for  a  British  reform  is 
a  vote  for  the  passing  of  the  Home  Bule  Bill ;  every  hour  that 
is  effectively  devoted  to  English,  Scotch  or  Welsh  reform  is 
two  hours  for  Home  Eule.  Irishmen  know  that  the  non- 
introduction  of  Home  Eule  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1894 
makes  its  success  not  less  but  more  assured."  Mr.  Morley 
concluded  by  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  Liberal  Party 
was  irrevocably  committed  to  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 
policy  of  self-government  for  Ireland,  but  he  did  not  venture  to 
say  that  that  policy  would  be  based  on  the  bill  of  1893. 

At  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet,  at  which  neither  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone  nor  any  of  his  principal  colleagues  were  present,  the  effect 
of  this  misplaced  assurance  was  very  evident,  and  Earl  Spencer, 
who  was  the  titular  head  of  the  Admiralty,  tried  to  remove  the 
impression  produced  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  unfortunately  chosen 
words.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  army  and 
navy  were  administered  without  regard  to  party  spirit,  but 
solely  to  patriotism.  Without  going  into  details  he  would  say 
that  of  late  years  much  had  been  done  to  strengthen  the  navy. 
The  Government  were  entirely  satisfied  with  that  policy ;  and 
they  were  determined  to  continue  and  develop  it.  They 
believed  it  was  necessary  we  should  maintain  our  supremacy 
on  the  sea,  and  that  our  navy  should  be  maintained  in  such  an 
efficient  state  that  it  would  be  able  to  defend  our  shores  and 
our  colonies.  With  regard  to  the  army,  the  Minister  for  War, 
Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  declared  that  all  was  going  on  most 
satisfactorily,  and  that  the  authorities  were  doing  everything  in 
their  power  to  increase  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  to  enlarge 
their  privileges,  and  improve  their  housing,  feeding  and  cloth- 
ing ;  and  that  they  had  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful  was 
proved  by  the  abundant  supply  of  recruits  now  drawn  into  the 
service.  Officers  no  longer  regarded  the  profession  as  a  pas- 
time, but  kept  well  abreast  of  the  relentless  march  of  military 
science  without  losing  a  jot  of  the  old  spirit  of  bravery  which 
had  always  characterised  them. 

The  reception  given  to  the  Italian  ambassador  on  this 
occasion  was  probably  in  a  measure  intended  to  show  the 
French  nation  that  the  sympathy  between  England  and  Italy 
was  not  altogether  one-sided,  and  that  the  latter  was  fully 
justified  in  looking  to  England  to  befriend  her  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Lord  Kimberley,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Eosebery,  spoke  in  reply  to  the  toast  of 
her  Majesty's  Ministers,  referred  in  the  first  instance  to 
another  Mediterranean  Power — Spain,  whose  sjrmpathies  for 
the  time  were  supposed  to  be  more  with  France  than  with 
England ;  but  after  paying  a  tribute  to  the  bravery  of  the 
troops  at  Melilla  and  the  sufferings  of  the  population  of  San- 
tander.  Lord  Kimberley  acknowledged  with  tact  the  cordial 
assurances  of  the  Italian  ambassador.  It  was  with  great 
pleasure  he  could  tell  his  audience  that  the  most  recent  in- 
telligence he  had  received  from  the  Viceroy  of  India  was  that 
the  mission  of  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  to  the  Ameer  of  Cabul 
had  met  with  conspicuous  success.  There  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  all  the  outstanding  questions  which  we  had 
with  the  Ameer  would  be  settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
both  parties,  and  that  our  important  relations  with  Afghan- 
istan would  be  placed  on  a  more  secure  and  permanent  basis 
than  ever  before.  He  believed  that  the  friendly  negotiations 
which  were  going  on  with  Russia  would  result  in  a  satisfactory 
and,  he  hoped,  permanent  settlement  of  our  disputes  with  her 
on  that  frontier.      In  regard  to  Siam,  they  must  pursue  a 
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friendly  but  a  firm  policy,  and  he  believed  that  our  communi- 
cations with  the  Government  of  France  would  lead  to  a  settle- 
ment of  which  we  should  have  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

The  latest  news  concerning  the  war  in  which,  he  supposed 
he  must  say,  we  were  engaged  in  South  Africa,  was  that 
Lobengula  had  fled  and  that  we  were  in  possession  of  his 
capital.  It  was  a  justifiable  war,  and  it  had  been  conducted 
by  Englishmen  in  a  manner  that  deserved  the  sympathy  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  Could  they  speak  contemptuously 
of  the  skill  and  courage  of  those  who  had  met  men  not  much, 
if  at  all,  the  inferior  of  the  Zulus  in  battle  and  had  defeated 
them  completely?  When  Lobengula  was  subdued  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  voice  of  the  Government  should 
be  heard,  and  they  hoped  that  in  communication  and  in  con- 
cert with  the  company  which  ruled  now  in  the  Matabele 
country,  they  would  be  able  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory 
settlement.  No  one  would  dispute  that  the  Government  must 
have  a  paramount  interest  in  the  matter;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  folly  to  disregard  the  just  interests  of  the 
company.  Still  more,  he  would  earnestly  press  upon  all  those 
who  had  an  interest  in  the  question  that  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  that  we  should  consider  the  interests  and  the  feelings 
and  the  policy  of  the  colonists  of  Cape  Colony. 

Turning  to  home  affairs.  Lord  Kimberley  said  there  had 
been  a  considerable  diminution  of  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  fifteen  months  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
fifteen  months.  With  regard  to  the  terrible  dispute  in  the  coal 
trade,  he  could  say  nothing  as  to  its  merits.  The  Government 
deeply  regretted  that  no  settlement  had  been  arrived  at,  and  if 
by  any  means — by  arbitration  or  otherwise — they  could  facili- 
tate a  settlement,  nothing  would  give  them  greater  pleasure. 

Whilst  the  Secretary  for  India  was  claiming  credit  for  the 
Government  for  its  management  of  colonial  affairs,  and  especi- 
ally in  South  Africa,  Mr.  Labouchere  (NortJiampton),  who  had 
on  a  recent  occasion  expressed  his  complete  confidence  in  the 
Cabinet,  was  carrying  out  his  intention  of  forcing  a  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  reply  to  the  Speaker's  inquiry 
as  to  how  far  Mr.  Labouchere's  motion  for  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  was  '*  a  definite  matter  of  urgent  public  importance,'* 
a  large  body  of  Eadicals  and  many  oi  the  Irish  Nationalists 
rose.  Mr.  Labouchere  was  accordingly  allowed  to  proceed^ 
and  in  a  speech  which  lasted  over  an  hour  and  a  half  he 
laboured  to  prove  '*  the  impolicy  of  permitting  the  Chartered 
Company  of  South  Africa  to  estabhsh  any  claims  or  to  contract 
any  engagements  with  regard  to  the  territory  or  government  of 
Matabeleland  or  to  continue  its  warlike  operations  in  that 
territory  in  view  of  the  previous  proceedings  and  the  present 
position  of  the  company." 

In  a  long  and  envenomed  narrative  of  the  formation  of  the 
chartered  company,  Mr.  Labouchere,  for  the  first  time  in  hia 
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parliamentary  career,  not  only  failed  to  amuse,  but  actually 
Dored  his  hearers,  although  he  had  no  lack  of  objects  for  his 
wit  in  the  company  which  under  the  management  of  two  dukes 
had  spent  a  million  without  earning  a  dividend.  Having  a 
plausible  case  at  least,  he  spoilt  it  by  exaggeration  and  a  total 
want  of  any  sense  of  proportion.  He  maintained  that  Loben- 
gula  was  desirous  of  avoiding  war,  and  was  compelled  to  take 
arms  in  consequence  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  company. 
Amid  loud  cheers  from  members  below  the  gangway,  he  stig- 
matised the  death  of  the  two  endunas  sent  into  Major  Goola- 
Adams'  headquarters  as  an  indehble  disgrace  to  this  country, 
and  he  ridiculed  the  excuse  advanced  that  these  men  were 
spies.  He  reminded  the  House  of  the  hard  fact  that  we  were 
joining  in  the  war  by  sending  Major  Goold- Adams  to  Matabele- 
land,  and  that  we  were  spending  money  to  enable  the  chartered 
company  to  get  something  in  order  that  they  might  swindle 
and  cheat  the  British  investor.  He  wanted  something  to  be 
done  that  would  put  an  end  at  once  to  this  filibustering  expedi- 
tion. 

After  a  defence  of  the  origin  and  earlier  operations  of  the 
company  by  Mr.  Eochefort  Maguire  {Clare,  W.),  a  Nationalist 
who  had  been  intimately  connected  with  Mr.  Rhodes  in  South 
Africa,  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies;  Mr.  Buxton,  said 
her  Majesty's  Government  endeavoured  at  the  outset  to  pre- 
serve peace,  and  when  war  became  inevitable  they  sought  to 
make  its  success  a  moral  certainty.  For  his  ov^n  part  he  could 
not  censure  the  company  for  bringing  the  matter  to  an  issue 
before  the  rainy  season  set  in,  and  he  might  observe  that 
hostilities  were  never  entered  into  with  a  less  light  heart.  He 
admitted,  indeed,  that  the  killing  of  the  envoys,  although 
purely  accidental,  was  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  England, 
and  on  this  subject  a  searching  inquiry  was  being  held.  On 
behalf  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  expressing  likewise, 
he  believed,  the  sentiments  of  the  company,  he  declared  that 
the  hostilities  were  not  intended  to  degenerate  into  a  war  of 
extermination  or  of  expulsion.  However,  the  hateful  military 
system  which  had  existed  so  long  in  Matabeleland  must  be 
broken  down  ;  but  when  the  people  were  ready  to  turn  their 
swords  into  ploughshares  they  would  not  be  expelled  from  the 
country.  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  directed  Mr.  Rhodes, 
in  consultation  with  Sir  H.  Loch,  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the 
future  government  of  the  country,  to  be  submitted  to  her 
Majesty's  Government  for  approval.  The  settlement  would 
include  due  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
natives  of  Matabeleland,  and  no  steps  taken  on  the  spot  would 
prejudice  the  final  arrangement.  The  Government  hoped  that 
the  hostilities  were  now  over,  and  that  a  pacification  would 
soon  be  brought  about. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  who  defended  the 
policy  of  the  late  Administration,  and  said  it  was  clear  that 
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the  present  Government  could  not  dissociate  themselves  from 
the  responsibility  for  this  war.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  who  were  responsible  for  giving  powers  to  the 
chartered  company,  and,  after  the  events  of  the  last  four 
years,  he  was  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  they  initiated,  and  of  the  good  fruits  which  it  had  borne. 
Jnder  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Ehodes  the  company  had,  by  the 
establishment  of  railways,  telegraphs,  and  roads,  extended  the 
blessings  of  civilisation  to  these  countries  inhabited  by  savage 
races.  He  denied  that  there  was  any  justification  for  Mr. 
Labouchere*s  violent  attack  on  the  company,  whose  agents  had 
displayed  some  of  the  finest  qualities  which  had  helped  to 
bufld  up  the  British  Empire. 

!\lr.  Gladstone  showed  no  disposition  to  salve  the  feelings 
of  his  distinguished  supporter  and  his  friend  who  had  thus 
forced  on  a  debate  on  colonial  policy  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Treasury  Bench.  He  assured  the  House  that  the  Government 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  to  dissociate  themselves  from 
the  responsibility  of  the  war.  Although  the  company  had  its 
own  very  serious  responsibility,  yet  the  chief  responsibility 
must  be  borne  by  her  Majesty's  Government.  No  censure, 
he  remarked,  had  been  pronounced  on  the  policy  of  the  late 
Government  in  regard  to  the  estabhshment  of  the  company. 
In  reminding  the  House  of  the  main  points  of  the  controversy, 
he  strongly  condemned  the  **  unrestrained  language  '*  in  which 
Mr.  Labouchere  had  indulged.  It  would  have  been  a  crime 
against  humanity  and  justice,  as  well  as  against  policy,  if  the 
British  authorities  had  not  demanded  the  two  securities  from 
Lobengula,  and  if  they  had  not  regarded  the  refusal  of  them 
as  necessitating  the  hostilities  now  in  progress. 

After  a  few  more  speeches  in  which  no  points  of  import- 
ance were  raised,  Mr.  Labouchere's  motion  was  negatived 
without  a  division,  and  the  Chartered  Company  of  South  Africa 
stood  infinitely  higher  in  public  estimation  than  it  had  done 
before  this  attempt  to  misrepresent  its  aims,  and  to  belittle  its 
achievements. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  committee  stage  of  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill,  the  Government  decided  that  some  progress 
should  be  made  with  the  other  measure  for  which  the  ordin- 
ary recess  had  been  sacrificed.  After  a  short  struggle  the 
Employers'  Liability  Bill  had  been  referred  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Law,  &c.,  and  had  been  duly  reported  with  amend- 
ments to  the  House  early  in  the  previous  summer.  The  main 
object  of  the  bill  was  to  abolish  common  employment  and  con- 
tracting-out.  On  the  first  point  there  was  a  general  agreement 
between  all  parties.  The  excuse  had  been  too  frequently 
and  too  successfully  put  forward  by  unjust  and  ungenerous 
employers  to  the  disadvantage  of  workmen  injured  in  their 
service,  and  every  one  was  aware  that  the  legal  view  constituted 
a  real  hardship  for  those  engaged  in  dangerous  trades  or  occu- 
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pations.  On  the  question  of  contracting-out  there  was  greater 
divergence  of  opinion,  but  the  trades  unions,  especially  those 
in  which  the  new  views  were  dominant,  strongly  opposed  the 
idea  of  giving  any  workman  the  power  of  coming  to  a  special 
arrangement  with  his  employer.  They  held  that  this  con- 
tracting-out was  often  an*  excuse  for  allowing  defective 
machinery  to  be  retained,  or  dangerous  work  to  be  carried  on, 
because  no  public  inquiry  or  exposure  ensued  when  the  claims 
of  the  injured  workman  were  settled  privately.  Another 
reason,  but  it  was  not  publicly  put  forward,  was  that  in  the 
case  of  large  companies  or  firms  where  an  accident  insurance 
fund  existed,  to  which  the  employers  contributed  three- 
fourths  and  the  men  one-fourth  of  the  sum,  there  was  a  danger 
of  identifying  too  closely  the  interests  of  both,  and  possibly  of 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  employers  a  powerful  political 
weapon  which  at  any  moment  might  be  used  in  opposition  to 
the  men  of  the  trades  union.  The  whole  dispute,  therefore, 
arising  out  of  the  bill  centred  round  this  point  ;  and  was 
raised  (Nov.  8)  in  the  first  instance  by  a  staunch  Gladstonian, 
Mr.  W.  M'Laren  (Crewe,  Cheshire),  who  in  this  case  certainly 
represented  the  views  of  his  constituents,  of  which  the  greater 
number  were  workmen  in  the  factories  of  the  London  and 
North-western  Railway  Company.  He  therefore  moved  the 
insertion  of  a  new  clause  to  the  effect  that,  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  if  an  employer  had  heretofore  made  with  his  work- 
men a  contract  whereby  the  workmen  had  for  valuable  con- 
sideration deprived  themselves  of  any  rights  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880,  section  2  of  the  present  Act 
should  not  apply,  and  that  employer,  or  his  successors  in 
business,  might  make  contracts  with  the  workmen  at  any 
time  hereafter  employed  by  them,  whereby  such  workmen 
might  relinquish  any  right  to  compensation  under  this  Act. 
He  said  those  working  men  w^hose  cause  he  espoused  already 
possessed  advantages  greater  than  any  which  would  be  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  bill.  There  were  a  number  of  mutual 
insurance  societies  to  the  funds  of  which  the  London  and 
North-western  Railway  Company  and  other  employers  of 
labour  contributed  very  largely  in  consideration  of  their  work- 
men contracting  themselves  out  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Employers'  Liability  Acts.  These  societies  compensated 
every  one  who  was  injured,  and  consequently  a  much  larger 
number  of  men  received  benefits  than  would  obtain  them  under 
the  Acts  of  Parliament.  Three  great  societies  had  been 
organised  by  the  London  and  North-western  Railway  Com- 
pany, which  contributed  five-elevenths  of  the  funds ;  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Company,  which  had 
even  a  better  scheme,  contributed  62  per  cent,  of  the  funds  ; 
while  Sir  W.  Armstrong  and  Co.  (Limited),  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  contributed  about  two-thirds  of  the  funds  of 
their  society.     If  any  man  were  injured  he  at  once  received 
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substantial  compensation  aud  sick  pay.  There  was  no 
delay,  there  was  no  law,  and  there  was  no  ill-feeling.  The 
net  result  of  the  whole  scheme  was  thoroughly  beneficial 
to  the  men.  If  the  bill  passed  in  its  present  form  it  would, 
he  maintained,  destroy  the  societies,  as  he  believed  clause 
3  was  wholly  illusory.  All  he  asked  was  that  the  men 
should  have  the  liberty  to  choose  which  of  the  two  systems 
they  preferred.  This  proposal  was  seconded  by  Mr.  H. 
P.  Cobb  {Rugby,  Warwickshire),  an  equally  ardent  Glad- 
stonian,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very  independent  politician, 
who  also  had  a  large  number  of  the  railway  servants  and 
operatives  amongst  his  constituents.  Mr.  Asquith  (East  Fife), 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  at  once  refused  to  listen  to  any 
such  propositions.  Admitting  the  question  to  be  an  important 
and  a  difficult  one,  he  said  that  the  Government  must  adhere 
to  the  original  form  of  the  clause.  They  started  with  the 
principle,  that  if  this  were  to  be  an  effective  measure,  as  a 
general  rule  persons  must  be  prohibited  from  contracting 
themselves  by  private  arrangement,  outside  of  the  scope  of 
its  provisions.  They  believed  that  unless  this  change  were 
made  in  the  law  we  should  not  secure  adequate  compensation 
for  injuries,  nor  supply  an  adequate  incentive  to  the  employers 
of  labour  to  take  due  precautions  for  the  safe  conduct  of  their 
industrial  operations.  Many  workmen  had  relincjuished  the 
rights  they  possessed  under  the  Act  of  1880,  and  it  was  time 
that  Parliament  should  step  in  and  protect  the  men.  The 
Government  were  not  hostile  to  the  insurance  funds,  provided 
that  the  employers'  legal  liability  to  make  good  the  responsi- 
bility which  the  law  cast  upon  them  was  in  the  last  resort 
reserved.  If  he  thought  the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to 
destroy  arrangements  of  that  kind,  he  should  hesitate  before 
he  urged  the  House  to  accept  the  measure  in  its  present  form. 
He  denied,  however,  that  any  clause  in  the  bill  would  directly 
or  indirectly  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  insurance  socie- 
ties. The  real  motive  which  led  employers  to  contribute  to 
the  funds  of  the  societies  was  not  to  escape  the  comparatively 
small  liability  cast  upon  them  by  the  Employers'  Liability  Acts, 
but  to  establish  a  good  state  of  relations  between  themselves 
and  their  men,  to  gather  all  the  persons  in  their  employ  within 
an  industrial  ring  fence,  and  to  prevent  the  operation  of  outside 
influences  which  might  sow  discord  between  masters  and  men. 
That  motive,  he  felt  assured,  would  not  have  lost  any  of  its 
force  after  this  bill  passed  into  law.  He  did  not  believe  any 
real  case  of  grievance  had  been  made  out,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  he  must  ask  the  House  to  prohibit,  under  all 
circumstances,  those  private  arrangements  which  would  in  the 
long  run  be  used  to  take  away  from  the  men  the  protection 
which  this  bill  was  designed  to  confer  upon  them,  and  thus  to 
frustrate  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Fen  wick  (Wansbeck,  Northumberland) ,  s.  strong  Liberal 
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and  a  Labour  member,  having  in  early  life  been  a  miner,  was 
the  first  to  speak  out  (Nov.  6)  in  the  name  of  the  trades 
unions,  which,  he  declared,  were  opposed  to  the  system  of  con- 
tracting-out,  because  there  was  nothing  approaching  to  mutuality 
in  such  contracts.  He  maintained  that  the  insurance  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  referred  to  as  providing  compensation 
for  injury  were  not  only  inadequate,  but  were  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  workmen,  who,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  did  not 
enter  into  them  of  their  own  free  will. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Plunket  {Dublin  University), 
a  Conservative,  and  a  director  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway,  who  ridiculed  the  notion  that  the  clause 
had  been  brought  forward  in  the  interests  of  the  directors 
of  that  company.  He  maintained  that  its  adoption  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  men,  as  its  rejection  would 
be  a  saving  to  the  working  of  the  Une.  Moreover,  there 
was  abundant  evidence  that  railway  men  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  were  earnestly  in  favour  of  the  clause.  The 
directors  of  the  London  and  North-western  Railway  Company 
paid  23,000^.  to  the  workmen's  insurance  fund,  but  if  this 
bill  were  forced  upon  them  he  could  hold  out  no  expectation 
that  the  contribution  would  be  continued. 

Mr.  John  Burns  (Battersea),  the  SociaUst  advocate,  but  at 
the  same  time  an  enlightened  friend  of  the  classes  which  sent 
him  to  Parliament,  was  not  likely  to  allow  the  member  for  an 
Irish  university  to  claim  unchallenged  the  right  to  speak  for 
the  working  men.  He  declared  (but  the  statement  was  subse- 
quently challenged)  that  he  represented  3,000  railway  working 
men,  not  one  of  whom  had  made  a  representation  to  him  in 
favour  of  the  clause,  although  many  had  requested  him  to  vote 
for  the  bill  as  it  stood.  He  quoted  statistics  which  showed,  as 
he  alleged,  that  under  insurance  systems  accidents  increased  in 
number,  and  he  contended  that  the  agitation  in  support  of  the 
new  clause  was  promoted  by  railway  companies  for  their  own 
pecuniary  benefit. 

The  Opposition  took  very  little  part  in  the  debate,  but  in 
the  division  they  supported  Mr.  McLaren's  clause,  which  was 
nevertheless  defeated  by  236  to  217  votes — a  satisfactory  result 
to  the  Government,  which  they  owed  more  to  the  abstentions 
of  the  Opposition  than  to  the  enthusiasm  of  their  own  sup- 
porters, of  whom  no  less  than  nineteen,  including  several 
prominent  men,  voted  with  Mr..M'Laren. 

Four  more  days  and  nights  were  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  several  new  clauses,  introduced  from  all  sides  of  the  House. 
On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Forwood  {Ormskirky  Lancashire),  ship- 
owners were  exempted  (Nov.  13)  from  liability  for  injuries 
arising  from  errors  in  navigation  or  perils  of  the  sea.  Mr. 
Bousfield  (Hackney,  N.)  obtamed  an  important  addition  to  the 
whole  scope  of  the  bill,  by  giving  a  workman  a  right  to  com- 
pensation when  his  temporary*  or  permanent  disablement  had 
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beeu  caused  by  the  neglect  of  reasonable  precaution  by  his 
employer  ;  and  Mr.  M.  Healy  {Cork  City)  obtained  the  reduc- 
tion of  county  court  fees  in  actions  under  the  bill. 

On  the  question  of  the  third  reading  (Nov.  23),  Mr.  J.  Cham- 
berlain, who  had  been  absent  during  the  progress  of  the  bill 
through  committee,  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
opinion  on  its  general  features.  Premising  that  it  was  not  a 
party  measure,  and  that  it  would  not  bring  any  party  advantage 
to  its  authors,  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  a  most 
mischievous  bill  in  regard  both  to  what  it  did  and  to  what  it 
left  undone.  He  had  refrained  from  giving  notice  of  opposition 
to  the  third  reading.  Nevertheless,  he  wished  to  make  his  final 
protest  against  this  piece  of  unwise  legislation.  It  had  been 
alleged  that  a  certain  part  of  the  community  desired  to  promote 
causes  of  dispute  between  employers  and  employed,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  had  been  asserted  that  employers  were 
opposed  to  this  legislation  because  they  believed  it  would 
strengthen  the  trade  unions.  But  he  did  not  think  these 
feelings  were  largely  entertained  on  either  side.  The  two 
main  objects  of  legislation  of  this  kind  were,  first,  to  induce 
such  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  employer  as  might  lead  to 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  accidents,  and,  secondly,  to  secure 
fair  compensation  to  those  who  suffered  from  accidents.  Be- 
ferring  to  the  first  object,  he  complained  that  it  imposed  fresh 
liability  on  employers  in  regard  to  matters  over  which  they  had 
no  control,  discretion,  or  influence  whatever.  As  far  as  the 
main  clause  of  the  bill — abolishing  the  doctrine  of  common 
employment — was  concerned,  whatever  other  benefits  it  might 
confer,  it  would  certainly  not  have  the  advantage  which,  by  the 
confession  of  the  Home  Secretary,  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
Government — namely,  to  safeguard  the  lives  or  the  health  of 
the  workmen.  After  demonstrating  that  the  statements  and 
statistics  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Burns  were  greatly  exagger- 
ated, Mr.  Chamberlain  proceeded  to  contend  that  the  bill  would 
not  produce  any  improvement  in  the  death-rate  or  any  reduction 
in  the  number  of  accidents.  One  result  of  passing  the  measure 
would  be  that  every  thoughtful  and  prudent  employer  would 
insure,  because  he  must  incur  a  risk  for  which  he  could  not 
otherwise  adequately  provide.  Surely  this  would  be  a  very 
curious  result  of  the  agitation  of  the  trade  unions,  and  of  the 
a<;tion  of  the  present  Government.  He  gladly  admitted  that 
the  bill  gave  compensation  to  a  larger  number  of  men  than 
would  have  received  it  under  the  old  law,  but  it  still  left  an 
enormous  number  unprovided  for,  and  he  was  surprised  that 
the  Government  should  have  failed  to  seize  a  great  opportunity 
for  completing  their  work  by  including  in  this  bill  cases  of 
accident  now  beyond  its  scope.  He  maintained  that  public 
opinion  was  making  rapid  strides  in  this  direction,  and  under 
these  circumstances  it  was  rather  a  strong  order  to  destroy  the 
volmitary  arrangements  at  present  existing,  and  to  discourage 
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them  in  the  future.  No  sufficient  answer  had  been  given  to 
the  claim  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  working  people  who 
simply  wanted  to  be  left  alone.  It  was  alleged,  indeed,  that 
they  had  been  coerced  in  the  expression  of  their  opinion,  but 
this  was  a  libel  upon  men  who  were  the  very  flower  of  the 
working  classes.  In  fact,  there  had  been  much  more  pressure 
against  voluntary  arrangements  than  had  ever  been  used  in 
favour  of  them.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  this  bill 
would  largely  increase  facilities  for  litigation,  and  while  it  was 
by  confession  an  incomplete  solution  of  the  question  it  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  and  discourage  the  more  perfect  system 
which,  under  voluntary  arrangements,  had  been  gradually 
growing  up. 

Mr.  Asquith  retorted  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  absence  from  the 
discussion  on  the  report  stage  was  much  to  be  regretted.  If  he 
thought  the  bill  was  mischievous  and  reactionary,  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  push  his  opposition  to  the  extreme 
point,  and  vote  against  the  third  reading.  He  had  told  a 
Birmingham  reporter  that  the  Home  Secretary  had  taken  the 
bill  from  the  trade  unions,  had  declined  to  accept  any  amend- 
ment of  it,  and  had  forced  it  through  the  House  with  the  aid 
of  the  Irish  vote.  The  truth  was  that  there  had  been  no  bill 
in  recent  years  with  regard  to  which  the  Government  had 
accepted  a  larger  number  of  amendments  from  every  quarter 
of  the  House.  Again,  as  the  bill  applied  to  Ireland,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  hardly  deny  the  title  of  the  Irish  members 
to  be  effectively  heard  on  a  matter  which  so  vitally  interested 
their  country.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  there  was  only  one 
amendment — that  of  Mr.  W.  M*Laren — on  which  the  votes  of 
Irish  members  affected  th^  result.  He  regarded  the  bill  as 
constituting  only  a  part  of  our  industrial  legislation,  but  he 
claimed  that  as  far  as  it  went  and  within  a  very  large  sphere  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  incentives  to  care  and 
diminishing  the  area  of  risk.  The  plan  of  general  and  uni- 
versal insurance  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  favoured  was  not 
demanded  by  public  opinion,  and  the  Government  could  not 
impose  that  far-reaching  experimental  scheme  on  the  employers 
without  making  a  leap  in  the  dark.  He  did  not  for  one 
moment  believe  that  the  bill  would  put  an  end  to  voluntary 
arrangements.  Although  he  did  not  represent  it  as  a  complete 
or  final  measure,  it  made  a  large  and  substantial  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  workmen  of  this  country,  while  its 
liberal  changes  would  not  impose  upon  employers  unreasonable 
burdens. 

The  debate  was  continued  for  some  time,  as  much  by 
speakers  from  one  side  of  the  House  as  from  the  other,  and 
towards  midnight  the  Home  Secretary  attempted  to  closure 
farther  discussion.  The  Speaker,  however,  refused  to  put  the 
questions,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time 
without  a  division  and  forthwith  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Meanwhile  the  differences  between  employers  and  workmen 
in  the  coal  trade  had  reached  an  acute  stage:  Both  sides  were 
exhausted  by  the  protracted  struggle  which  had  lasted  for 
fifteen  weeks,  and  both  were  ready  for  a  compromise,  though 
neither  would  abandon  their  position.  Various  attempts  at 
adjudicating  on  the  differences  between  masters  and  men  had 
been  made ;  conferences  were  held  and  plans  of  conciliation 
were  discussed ;  but  as  no  suggestion  was  made  as  to  how 
decisions,  if  arrived  at,  should  be  enforced  upon  those  unwilling 
to  adopt  them,  the  negotiations  resulted  in  no  particular  solu- 
tion. The  masters  insisted  that  in  view  of  the  general  state  of 
trade  coal-getting  could  not  be  carried  on  without  a  preliminary 
reduction  on  the  existing  rate  of  wages.  In  the  Midland  dis- 
tricts the  coal-owners  went  a  step  further,  and  proposed  that 
the  money  in  dispute  should  be  "  posted  '*  or  held  in  a  suspense 
accomit  until  the  arbitrators  to  be  jointly  nominated  by  masters 
and  men  had  decided.  To  this  arrangement  the  men  objected 
that  this  would  undermine  their  position,  which  was  that  the 
**  living  wage  '*  was  not  open  to  arbitration,  and  that  all  nego- 
tiations must  start  from  the  rate  paid  before  the  commencement 
of  the  strike.  The  mayors  of  the  principal  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  North  of  England  were  equally  unsuccessful  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  and  matters  were  fast  be- 
coming critical.  The  railway  companies  were  forced  to  reduce 
the  number  of  their  trains.  The  industries  dependent  upon 
coal  were  working  short  time,  or  in  some  cases  were  wholly 
suspended,  and  in  London  especially  the  price  of  coal  was 
raised  to  such  an  extent  that  the  poor  were  reduced  to  every 
sort  of  expedient  to  obtain  warmth  and  shelter. 

At  this  critical  but  at  the  sanfe  time  favourable  juncture 
the  Government  determined  to  intervene,  and  just  before  the 
House  rose  (Nov.  13)  at  midnight  Mr.  Gladstone  announced 
that  as  the  head  of  the  Government  he  had  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  representatives  of  the  miners  and  coal-owners,  inciting 
them  to  a  joint  conference,  over  which  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  (Earl  of  Rosebery)  was  to  preside.  The  text  of  the 
letter  was  as  follows  : — 

*'  Sir, — The  attention  of  her  Majesty's  Government  has 
been  seriously  called  to  the  widespread  and  disastrous  effects 
produced  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  unfortunate  dispute  in 
the  coal  trade,  which  has  now  entered  on  its  sixteenth  week. 
It  is  clear  from  information  which  has  reached  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  much  misery  and  suffering  are  caused  not  only  to 
the  families  of  the  men  directly  involved,  but  also  to  many 
thousands  of  others,  not  engaged  in  mining,  whose  emplojonent 
has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  stoppage.  The  further  pro- 
longation of  the  dispute  cannot  fail  to  aggravate  this  suffenng, 
especially  in  view  of  the  approach  of  winter,  when  the  greatly 
increased  price  of  fuel  is  likely  to  cause  distress  among  the 
poorer  classes  throughout  the  country. 
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'*  Moreover,  the  Government  have  little  doubt  that  the  effect 
of  the  stoppage  on  industry  is  rapidly  extending  and  increasing, 
and  that  unless  an  early  settlement  is  effected,  lasting,  if  not 
permanent,  injury  may  be  done  to  the  trade  of  the  country. 
The  Government  have  not  up  to  the  present  considered  that 
they  could  advantageously  intervene  in  a  dispute  the  settlement 
of  which  would  far  more  usefully  be  brought  about  by  the  action 
of  those  concerned  in  it  than  by  the  good  offices  of  others. 
But  having  regard  to  the  serious  state  of  affairs  referred  to 
above,  to  the  national  importance  of  a  speedy  termination  of 
the  dispute,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  conference  which  took 
place  on  November  3rd  and  4th  did  not  result  in  a  settlement, 
her  Majesty's  Government  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  make  an 
effort  to  bring  about  a  resumption  of  negotiations  between  the 
employers  and  employed  under  conditions  which  they  hope  may 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  result. 

**  It  appears  to  them  that  advantage  might  accrue  from  a 
further  discussion  between  the  parties  of  the  present  position  of 
matters,  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment who,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  either  side. 

**  Lord  Eosebery  has  consented,  at  the  request  of  his  col- 
leagues, to  undertake  the  important  duty  which  such  a  position 
involves. 

**  I  have  therefore  to  invite  the  (Miners  or  Coal-owners') 
Federation  to  send  representatives  to  a  conference  to  be  held 
forthwith  under  his  chairmanship.  In  discharging  this  duty  it 
is  not  proposed  that  Lord  Eosebery  should  assume  the  position 
of  an  arbitrator  or  umpire,  or  himself  vote  in  the  proceedings, 
but  that  he  should  confine  his  action  to  offering  his  good  offices 
in  order  to  assist  the  parties  in  arriving  between  themselves  at 
a  friendly  settlement  of  the  questions  in  dispute. — I  am,  &c., 

^'W.  E.  Gladstone." 
It  was  understood  subsequently  that  the  decision  of  the 
Government  to  make  the  coal  strike  a  Cabinet  question  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  Burt,  and  Mr.  E. 
Giflfen,  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  struggle  was  involving 
such  stupendous  loss  to  trade  that  Mr.  Mimdella  and  Mr. 
Burt  conferred  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  and  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  ruin  over- 
whelming the  trade  and  property  of  this  country,  consequent 
on  the  continued  scarcity  of  coal,  must  have  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  national  revenue,  and  the  subject  thus  assumed  the 
importance  of  an  imperial  question.  It  was  felt,  however,  a 
very  delicate  matter  to  intervene  between  masters  and  men, 
and  it  became  imperative  that  an  appeal  to  better  feelings  on 
both  sides  should  emanate  from  the  highest  Government  source. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  saw  the  Premier  on  the  subject,  and  a 
Cabinet  Council  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  entire  Cabinet 
was  held.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  some  step  was 
imperative,  and  Lord  Eosebery  consented  to  assume  the  post 
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of  peace-maker  if  mutually  acceptable.  Mr.  Mundella  had 
never  ceased  to  believe  that  the  Board  of  Trade  could  profitably 
interfere  in  the  dispute,  and  he  would  willingly  have  presided  at 
some  such  meeting  as  that  now  proposed  had  both  sides  in- 
vited his  asisstance ;  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  members  of 
the  previous  Cabinet  had  expressed  their  willingness  toco-operate 
in  the  attempt  to  effect  a  settlement.  Mr.  S.  Woods,  M.P., 
a  working  man  who  was  President  of  the  Lancashire  Miners' 
Federation,  and  sat  for  the  Ince  division  of  that  county,  had 
been  consulted  before  any  definite  steps  were  taken.  He  cor- 
dially supported  the  action  of  the  Government  and  the  choice 
of  Lord  Rosebery  as  mediator.  He  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  miners  would  be  thoroughly  reasonable,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  did  not  think  any  settlement  would  be  arrived  at  un- 
less the  owners  allowed  the  miners  to  return  to  work  for  the 
present  at  the  old  rates.  He  did  not  see  how  any  sane  man 
could  recommend  a  reduction  while  coal  was  at  its  present 
high  price.  Future  rates  were  a  question  for  the  future  ;  but 
for  the  present  the  men  were  determined  that  they  would  have 
no  reduction.  In  the  face  of  the  determination  of  the  men  and 
the  poverty  existing,  it  would  be  wickedness  to  suggest  a 
reduction. 

The  conference  was  held  (Nov.  17)  at  the  Foreign  Ofl&ce, 
and  was  attended  by  fourteen  delegates  on  behalf  of  the  owners, 
and  as  many  on  behalf  of  the  miners — all  the  coal  districts 
except  those  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  where  there  had 
been  no  strike,  being  represented.  The  proceedings,  which 
were  private,  lasted  six  hours,  and  at  one  time  were  likely  to  be 
brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion — but  Lord  Rosebery's  tact  and 
influence  were  not  exerted  in  vain,  and  at  length  resulted  in  a 
settlement  of  which  the  terms  showed  that  each  side  had  been 
induced  to  abandon  its  previous  position,  to  which,  during 
sixteen  weeks,  both  had  clung  so  tenaciously.  The  terms  were 
as  follows :  — 

1.  That  a  Board  of  Conciliation  be  constituted  forthwith, 
to  last  over  the  year  at  the  least,  consisting  of  an  equal  number 
of  coal-owners  and  miners*  representatives,  fourteen  each. 
They  shall  before  the  first  meeting  endeavour  to  elect  a  chair- 
man from  outside,  and  should  they  fail  will  ask  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  nominate  one,  the  chairman  to  have 
the  casting  vote ;  that  the  board,  when  constituted,  shall  have 
power  to  determine  from  time  to  time  th^  rate  of  wages  on  and 
from  February  1,  1894 ;  the  first  meeting  to  be  on  Wednesday, 
December  13,  1893,  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel. 

2.  That  the  men  resume  work  at  once  at  the  old  rate  of 
wages  until  February  1,  1894.  It  is  agreed  that  all  collieries,  so 
far  as  practicable,  be  reopened  for  work  forthwith,  and  that,  so 
far  as  practicable,  no  impediment  be  placed  in  the  way  of  a 
return  of  the  men  to  work. 

Although  in  point  of  fact  the  settlement  was  little  more 
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than  a  postponement  of  the  real  difl&culties  of  the  situation,  the 
practical  result  was  that  time  was  given  for  both  masters  and 
men  to  review  the  situation,  and  at  the  same  time  the  imme- 
diate return  of  the  men  to  the  pits  would  enable  other  trades 
to  resume  work,  and  to  tide  over  the  worst  part  of  the  winter. 
With  the  early  spring,  it  was  hoped,  however,  that  a  healthier 
state  of  trade  would  stimulate  prices  in  all  commodities,  and 
create  a  demand  which  would  justify  the  maintenance  of  the 
price  of  coal.  At  any  rate  the  action  of  the  Government,  no 
less  than  the  terms  of  the  settlement,  met  with  general  approval 
from  all  parties,  whilst  the  State  Socialists  hailed  the  means  by 
which  it  had  been  reached  as  a  substantial  recognition  of  the 
value  of  their  theories. 

Meanwhile  the  other  "non-contentious"  Ministerial  measure, 
the  Local  Government  (England  and  Wales)  Bill,  or  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill,  was  slowly  making  its  way  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  its  course  was 
the  more  impeded  by  irresponsible  enemies  or  by  indiscreet 
friends.  Before  going  into  committee  (Nov.  16),  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  former  to  divide  the  bill,  in  order  that  all  clauses 
relating  to  alterations  in  the  Poor  Law  should  be  embodied 
in  a  separate  measure.  The  promises  made  by  the  Opposition 
that  such  a  course  would  ensure  the  establishment  of  parish 
councils  throughout  the  kingdom,  conveyed  no  assurance  to 
the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  bill  that  its  provisions  would  have 
any  of  the  effects  he  intended,  or  that  it  would  work  the  reforms 
he  had  foreshadowed.  On  an  instruction  moved  from  his  own 
side  Mr.  Fowler  was  less  successful.  Mr.  W.  McLaren  (Crewe) 
moved  an  instruction  empowering  the  committee  to  insert  pro- 
visions to  enfranchise,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act,  all  those 
women,  whether  married  or  single,  who  would  be  entitled  to 
be  on  the  Parliamentary  or  Local  Government  Register  if  they 
were  men.  Mr.  Fowler  opposed  this  suggestion,  which  was, 
nevertheless,  carried  by  147  to  126  votes ;  but  the  real  test  of 
strength  was  delayed  for  the  moment.  The  size  of  parishes 
which  should  have  the  right  to  establish  councils  gave  rise  to 
a  very  protracted  debate,  and  ultimately  the  Government  carried 
an  amendment  by  which  all  parishes  having  populations  of  more 
than  200  might  have  parish  councils;  but  Mr.  Heneage  (Grimsby) 
carried  an  amendment  (Nov.  20)  enabling  rural  parishes  with 
a  population  down  to  100  to  have  a  parish  council  if  they 
desired,  and  that  where  the  population  was  under  200,  but  not 
under  100,  the  county,  council  might  order  a  parish  council  to 
be  established,  but  only  with  the  consent  of  the  parish  meeting, 
which  was  also  necessary  for  the  granting  of  two  or  more 
parishes.  When  the  population  of  a  parish  was  below  100  the 
county  council  was  to  decide  how  it  was  to  be  represented. 

On  the  discussion  of  Mr.  McLaren's  amendment  to  prevent 
the  disfranchisement  of  women  ratepayers,  Mr.  Fowler,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  promised  if  the  amendment  was 
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withdrawn  he  would  move  the  insertion  of  a  new  clause, 
removing  altogether  the  disqualification  of  women  for  all  the 
purposes  of  local  government,  and  after  some  discussion  Mr. 
M'Laren  consented  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

A  somewhat  sharp  debate  arose  on  the  hour  of  the  parish 
meeting,  which  the  Government  had  fixed  to  be  held  between 
6  P.M.  and  8  p.m.  Mr.  Arch  {Norfolk,  N.W.),  the  agricultural 
labourers'  representative,  strongly  supported  this  time  as  the 
most  convenient  to  his  own  class,  whilst  the  squires  and 
farmers,  represented  by  Sir  E.  Paget  {Wells,  Somerset)  and  Mr. 
W.  Long  {West  Derby,  Liverpool),  urged  that  each  parish 
should  be  allowed  liberty  to  choose  its  own  hours  of  meeting. 
The  discussion  was  ended  by  the  closure,  and  the  Government 
hours  were  accepted.  On  the  question  of  the  constitution  of 
the  parish  council,  for  which  no  person  by  sex  or  marriage  was 
to  be  disqualified,  Mr.  Fowler  consented  to  several  amend- 
ments, mainly  intended  to  secure  the  election  of  residents  only. 
The  use  of  parochial  schoolrooms  free  of  charge  for  parish 
meetings  of  all  kinds  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  216  to 
114,  but  the  clauses  referring  to  the  powers  of  the  parish 
council  led  to  a  protracted  and  often  acrimonious  debate. 
Some  days  were  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  the  next  few 
paragraphs,  upon  which  amendments  of  the  most  trivial  kind 
were  proposed,  defeated  and  rejected  by  majorities  varying 
between  50  and  100.  Owing  to  the  persistent  good  temper  and 
tact  of  Mr.  Fowler  the  objections  raised  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  were  at  length  disposed  of  without  much  modification  of 
the  original  bill.  On  clause  9,  which  defined  the  powers  of  the 
parish  council  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  some  interesting  dis- 
cussion took  place  (Nov.  30) ;  the  Conservatives  being  desirous 
that  Parliament,  or  at  least  the  county  council,  should  have 
the  right  to  review  the  claim  of  any  parish  council  to  hire  or 
purchase  compulsorily  any  land.  The  Government  held,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  controlling  power  should  be  vested  in  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  on  this  point  they  were  through- 
out supported  by  substantial  majorities.  An  equally  strong 
feeling  prevailed  on  the  Ministerial  benches  with  regard  to  the 
personal  payment  of  parish  rates  by  all  occupiers  who  wished 
to  vote  for  the  parish  councils,  on  the  ground  that  the  proposal 
''  was  calculated  to  render  the  measure  extremely  unpopular." 
But  the  really  serious  struggle  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
House  was  reserved  for  clause  13,  which  transferred  the  pro- 
perty of  local  charities  to  the  parish  coimcils,  and  empowered 
them  to  appoint  trustees.  Mr.  Strachey  {Somerset,  S,)  moved 
an  amendment  (Dec.  3)  to  the  Government's  proposal  to 
include  within  the  scope  of  the  clause  the  whole  of  the  non- 
ecclesiastical  property  belonging  to  any  parochial  charities  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  Mr.  Fowler,  opposed  the  dispossession  of  existing 
trustees,  as  contrary  to  the  pledges  he  had  given  in  the  debate 
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on  the  second  reading.  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain  thereupon  de- 
nounced the  president  for  his  ultra-Toryism ;  and  was  followed 
in  the  same  strain  by  several  prominent  Radicals.  The 
Solicitor-General,  Sir  John  Eigby  {Forfarshire),  was  therefore 
put  up  to  throw  over  Mr.  Fowler,  and  to  annomice  that  the 
Government,  though  still  refusing  Mr.  Strachey's  amendment, 
would  accept  one  by  Mr.  Cobb  (Rughy),  under  which  the 
parish  councils  would,  in  the  case  of  non-ecclesiastical  charities, 
appoint  a  majority  of  the  trustees.  When  challenged  by  the 
Opposition  to  explain  this  absolute  change  of  front,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone made  a  fine  use  of  his  rhetorical  powers,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  speeches  of  his  two  oflBcers  were  absolutely 
contradictory  **  fornid  the  declarations  of  the  Solicitor-General 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  pledges  of  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.**  If  report  can  be  trusted,  that  was 
not  Mr.  Fowler's  feeling,  but  the  position  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment found  themselves  was  a  difficult  one,  and  as  a  question  of 
policy,  as  much  as  of  strategy,  it  was  necessary  to  decide 
whether  the  bill  should  be  carried  through  by  the  help  of  the 
ordinary  supporters  or  by  that  of  the  ordinary  opponents  of  the 
Ministerial  measures.  The  Radical  Party  had  showed  their 
.  teeth  as  well  as  their  strength  during  this  winter  session,  and 
it  was  found  more  prudent  to  reward  their  steady  attendance 
and  support  than  to  snatch  temporary  aid  from  opponents  who 
would  sooner  or  later  claim  payment  for  their  services. 

The  dispute  was  necessarily  reopened  on  the  discussion  of 
Mr.  Cobb's  amendment  (Dec.  7),  by  which  time  Mr.  Fowler 
had  apparently  reconciled  himself  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation,  and  in  a  painfully  laboured  speech  endeavoured  to- 
show  that  there  was  no  question  of  principle  involved  in  the 
amendment,  as  under  the  bill  thousands  of  the  charities  would 
have  a  majority  of  elected  trustees.  It  was,  he  said,  merely  a 
matter  of  administrative  discretion  whether  it  should  or  should 
not  be  extended  to  the  remaining  one-third  ;  and  though  he 
remained  of  the  opinion  that  only  one-third  of  the  trustees, 
should  be  elected,  he  was  conscious  that  the  majority  of  the 
Government's  supporters  were  of  opinion  that  the  clause 
should  go  further.  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  {Horncastle,  Lincolnshire} 
characterised  the  action  of  the  Government  as  a  pure  breach 
of  faith,  for  by  accepting  the  amendment  the  incumbent  and 
other  trustees  of  parish  charities  would  be  swamped  by  the 
representatives  of  the  parish  council.  Mr.  Gladstone  tried  to 
minimise  the  effect  of  the  amendment  by  arguing  that  the  mere 
alteration  of  the  balance  of  opinion  on  a  charitable  point  was  no 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  trustees  :  but  the  Opposition 
made  it  quite  clear  that  with  the  present  change  of  front  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  they  were  free  to  disregard  their  own 
pledges,  and  to  treat  the  measure  as  highly  contentious. 

Whilst  the  new  clause  was  under  discussion  (Dec.  7-9),. 
Mr.    Cobb    practically    displaced    Mr.    Fowler,    and    decided 
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T^hat  verbal  changes  or  modifications  he  would  or  would 
not  accept.  On  the  last  day  (Dec.  9),  Mr.  Balfour  in  dis- 
cussing the  course  of  public  business  urged  the  Government 
once  more  to  drop  the  Poor  Law  clauses  of  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill,  and  to  embody  them  in  a  separate  measure, 
to  be  introduced  in  the  following  session.  To  this,  how- 
•ever,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  consent,  and  declared  that  the 
House  would  continue  to  sit  until  the  bill  was  sent  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  Sir  Henry  James  (Bury)  insisted  that 
these  prolonged  sessions  tended  to  a  Parliament  composed  of 
paid  members,  or,  in  other  words,  of  professional  politicians ; 
while  Mr.  K.  T.  Eeid  {Dumfries)  retorted  from  the  Ministerial 
side  that  the  closure  ought  to  have  been  more  fully  used,  and 
admitted  that  if  the  debate  on  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  were 
prolonged  through  January,  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  the  Glad- 
stonians  to  go  to  the  country  and  complain  of  obstruction  because 
the  electors  would  reply  that  the  majority  having  the  power  to 
shorten  discussion  had  not  availed  themselves  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  hasten  the 
progress  of  the  bill,  it  was  evident  that  the  Opposition  hadresolved 
to  use  their  strength  to  retard  it  as  much  as  possible  without 
running  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  obstruction.  They  were 
assisted  in  their  endeavours  by  the  Ministerialists  themselves, 
many  of  whom  had  special  amendments  which  they  wished  the 
Government  to  accept.  The  appointment  of  the  parish  officers, 
the  custody  of  the  parish  books  and  documents,  the  number  of 
meetings  to  be  held,  and  the  limit  (ultimately  fixed  at  sixpence 
in  the  pound)  of  the  rates  leviable  by  the  parish  council,  occu- 
pied several  days*  discussion ;  but  there  was  no  serious  delay 
until  clause  19,  relating  to  the  election  and  qualification  of  guar- 
dians (Dec.  15),  was  reached.  This  clause,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Conservatives,  practically  revolutionised  the  existing  Poor  Law, 
and  however  important  it  might  be  to  reform  the  present  system, 
they  urged  that  it  should  be  done  by  a  special  bill,  and  not  by 
a.  side  wind.  The  mode  of  election  and  the  status  of  the  electors 
were  not  only  affected  by  this  clause,  but  all  ex  officio  guardians, 
chiefly  local  magistrates,  were  swept  away.  Mr.  Fowler  de- 
clined to  omit  the  clause,  and  in  this  was  supported  by  102  to 
54  votes.  The  struggle  to  make  a  less  drastic  change  was  led 
by  Mr.  Eathbone  {Camarvojishire),  an  unimpeachable  Eadical, 
who  proposed  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  appoint 
one  guardian  for  every  five  elected  guardians  on  each  board, 
but  not  more  than  three  on  any  board.  Mr.  Fowler,  however, 
firmly  refused  to  consent  to  the  substitution  of  nominated  guar- 
dians for  ex  officio  guardians,  whom  the  bill  proposed  to  abolish. 
Two  entire  days  were  engaged  in  discussing  this  point,  neither 
side  being  wilfing  to  make  any  concessions,  and  ultimately  Mr. 
Eathbone's  amendment  was  withdrawn  (Dec.  21)  without  a 
division ;  but  immediately  a  Conservative,  Captain  Grice- 
Hutchinson  {Aston  Manor),  proposed  to  empower  any  board 
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of  guardians  to  nominate  co-optative  members  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  six ;  but  a  hint  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Fowler,  that  the 
Government  would  be  willing  to  concede  to  boards  of  guardians 
the  power  to  elect  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  from  outside 
their  own  body,  was  accepted  as  a  more  substantial* advantage. 
Several  more  days  were  spent  in  discussing  and  dismissing 
various  proposals  to  bring  back  ex  officio  guardians  under  some 
sort  of  disguise — plural  voting,   proposed  by  Sir  R.  Temple 
{Kingston,  Surrey),  cumulative  voting,  advocated  by  Mr.  L. 
Courtney  {Bodmin,  Cornwall),  and  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
illiterate  voters,  urged  by  Mr.  Pierpoint  {Warrington),  were  in 
turn  opposed  by  the  Government  and  negatived ; .  and,  finally, 
Mr.  Fowler's  promised  amendment,  empowering  the  boards  of 
guardians  to  elect  both  chairman  and  vice-chairman  from  out- 
side, having  been  further  sweetened  by  the  promise  that  he 
would  consider   Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach's  proposal  to  elect  two 
other  guardians  from  outside,  the  clause,  after  some  further 
discussion,  was  allowed  to  pass  (Dec.  29)  by  114  to  63  votes ; 
and  another  clause  having  been  agreed  to  with  some  verbal 
amendments,  the  year  closed  with   the  House   of  Commons 
considering  clause  21  of  a  bill  which   contained  upwards  of 
seventy  clauses,  and  which  had  been  pronounced  non -contentious 
before  the  House  embarked  upon  its  discussion.     It  was  not, 
however,  to  the  Opposition  alone  that  this  state  of  affairs  was 
due.     The  bill  was,  it  is  true,  loaded  with  amendments,  but  of 
these  at  least  a  third  came  from  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House,  and  Mr.  Fowler  himself  was  responsible  for  no  less 
than  a  hundred.     This  was  evidence  that  the  bill  had  been 
carelessly  drafted,  or  that  in. the  course  of  its  discussion  the 
Ministry  had  found  it  necessary  the  shift  the  position  they  had 
originally  taken  up.     It  was  probably  the  feeling  arising  from 
this  knowledge  which  prevented  the  Government  adopting  the 
advice  so  freely  urged  upon  them   by  their  less  responsible 
friends,  to  closure  the  measure,  or  to   guillotine  its  clauses. 
When   many  weeks  of  valuable   time  had   been  lost,  if  not 
absolutely  wasted,  they  began  to  realise  the  fact  that  it  was 
beyond  their  powers  to  push  through  a  bill  about  which  there 
were  divided  counsels  on  their  own  side.     It  was,  at  the  same 
time,  impossible  for  them  to  bring  the  session  to  a  close  without 
some  appearance  of  legislation,  and  therefore  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  just  as  the  last  week  of  the  last  month  of  the  year  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  it  was  rumoured  that  negotiations  were 
taking  place  between  the  two  front  benches  with  the  view  of 
bringing  the  session  to  a  speedy  close,  and  of  settling  the  terms 
upon  which  the  two  non-contentious  measures  might  be  passed 
at  least  through  one  House  of  the  Legislature. 

Meanwhile  the  House  of  Lords  at  spasmodic  intervals  had 
been  engaged  with  the  shreds  of  legislation  which  were  from 
time  to  time  thrown  to  them.  That  they  were  desirous  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  Lower  House  was  shown 
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in  ao  interesting  cUsc.iic  buainpse  urged  the  Go\ef5,^ 

bv  the  Earl  of  Morlev  Poor   Law   clauses    "^^^^JJ^^tf 
Upper  House,  was  the  ^dy  them  in  a  ^'^P^^*';.',"  \i5i 
His  proposal  was  for  a  stUowing   session.        ,3  .wt  n*'*W 
to  join  with  a  select  coiui.  conseut,  and  deciarea  ^»»*«* 

order  to  inquire  into  what  -til  the  bill  '"'^^.^^-",^3  th.»a'»^ 
"  betterment,"  and  to  repon  M^ames  (Bury)  ^^^'^'r"  „d  l-91^ 
ments  sanctioned  bv  ParliamenlT^tUament  comyu  ^^^ 

tnre  of  public  funds,  persons,  the  va>fe!^"*l  PXiisteriait*" 
clearly  increased  by  an  improvemeniWJ "j ,  ^g^d,  and:** 
required  to  contribute  to  tht^  cost  of  such  il't'^?  t>h]  were  ^»l 
BO,  in  what  cases  and  under  what  couditiniisTfi  ^  , l^  glad-  >^ 
He  reminded  the  peera  that  when  the  Iiuin^^-- because  «i 
the  London  County  Council  was  sent  up  from  vZ^  oower  to  »■ 
the  committee  to  which  it  had  been  referred  hu,!^"  ?a 

that,  before  a  measure  containing  so  novel  a  )iimi;fl^t,.p  tlm     -i 
difficult  and  compUcated  a  nature  was  sanctioned^^mTgj^ived 
ought  to   lay  down  some  general  principles  applici^tij^iul      3 
other  cases  in  which   the   principle   might   be   s'>u3L^eie 
applied.     In  other  words,  the  House  of  Lords  had  s 
the  "  betterment "  clause  from  the  bill  promoted  by  tin 
County  Council,  but  the  House  of  Commons  had   it 
accept  the  amendment,  and  bad  taken  no  steps  to  act 
invitation.      The   Earl  of  Onslow  supported  the  nnuioll 
complained   of  the   attitude   of  hostility   which   the    Lr 
County  Council  had  taken  up  towards  the  House   of   l! 
one  member  of  the  council  having  declared  that  they  mii?, 
"  have  it  out"  with  the  peers  on  some  "  good  fitibtiu^;  .' 
tion."     The  Duke  of  Argyll  also  supported  inquiry,  but  r 
demurred  to  the  form  in  which  inquiry  was  beinj;  prupusc^ 
what  was  wanted  was  an  inquiry  not  into  cases  where  impi 
ment  had  been  clearly  proved  to  have  been  made,  hut  intn  il 
where  it  was  asserted  that  the  value  of  the  property  to  hv  ll 
would  be  increased  at  some  future  time  by  the  imprnvt 
which   was   proposed.     In   all   cases  where  betteniu'i  1 1 
really  he  shown  to  have  occuired,  rents  necessarily  went  u 
also  taxes,  so  that  the  owner  paid  already  on  account  i 
increased  value  of  his  property. 

Lord  Hobhouse  did  not  think  that  the  proposed  conn 
would  do  much  good,  and  expressed  regret  that  the  Lmd  ^ 
not  adopted  the  most  efficient  way  of  solving  the  pinlili'^jar- 
giving  a  practical  trial  to   the  scheme  suggested.  )lisb. 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley,  on  behalf  of  the  Gnv,  iii,itber 
opposed  the  motion,  in  which  the  House  of  Cominniif.  \sy  Mi. 
hkely  to  concur  after  having  twice  affirmed  the  sciHiui  jout  a 
the  Upper  House  had  rejected.  In  his  opinion  0\r  <  Qrice- 
stances  of  particular  cases  differed  so  greatly  that  n.i  'Lbcaid 
dried  scheme  of  general  application  could  be  laid  diH 
least  not  untiLa  considerable  amount  of  experience  li 
acquired ;  ar '   the  only  safe  mode  of  proceeding  v 
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some  particular  scheme  which  embodied  the  principle,  and  to 
test  its  applicability  by  experience. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  the 
question  whether  the  House  of  Commons  would  concur  with 
their  action  was  hardly  one  which  they  need  formally  consider. 
If  they  thought  the  course  proposed  was  right,  they  should 
adopt  it,  and  throw  upon  the  other  House  the  responsibility  of 
refusing  to  concur.  He  objected  to  Lord  Kimberley's  view, 
that  a  great  change  in  the  law  of  assessment  should  be  intro- 
duced by  way  of  an  experiment,  under  which  the  power  of 
taxing  individuals  would  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  an  unknown 
surveyor,  and  remarked  that  a  more  senseless  proposition  than 
that  embodied  in  the  County  Council's  bill — namely,  that 
property  must  necessarily  be  enhanced  in  value  by  reason  of 
its  proximity  to  an  improvement — was  never  submitted  to 
Parliament.  He  heartily  welcomed  the  motion,  the  main 
object  being  that  there  should  be  an  inquiry  into  the  subject, 
if  possible,  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  (Herschell)  opposed  the  appointment 
of  the  committee,  of  which  he  considered  the  labour  con- 
demned to  sterility  from  the  outset,  but  notwithstanding  these 
warnings  from  the  Government  side,  the  peers  still  seemed 
to  believe  that  some  good  might  come  of  their  willingness 
to  **  talk  matters  over  ''  with  the  representatives  of  the  country, 
and  the  motion  was  carried  by  35  against  22  votes. 

When  the  matter  came  to  be  taken  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons  it  was  obvious  that  Lord  Kimberley  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  spoken  with  full  knowledge  of  the  intentions 
of  their  colleagues.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  answer  to  questions  put 
to  him  (Nov.  27),  stated  in  his  stiflfest  tones  that  the  House  of 
Commons  having  arrived  at  a  conclusion  on  the  betterment 
question,  from  which  the  Government  saw  no  reason  to  recede, 
he  did  not  understand  that  it  was  the  olEce  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  move  the  House  of  Commons  to  appoint  committees 
for  which  the  latter  saw  no  occasion.  This  severe  attitude — 
which  was  most  pleasing  to  the  extreme  Radicals — was  main- 
tained on  the  following  day  (Nov.  28),  when  the  message  came 
from  the  Lords  desiring  the  concurrence  of  the  Commons  to 
the  appointment  of  a  joint-committee.  No  motion  having  been 
made  to  discuss  this  proposal,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  pass 
for  the  time,  but  a  fortnight  later  (Dec.  11)  Sir  John  Lubbock 
{London  University)  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House  to 
call  attention  to  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  take  any 
steps  to  settle,  if  possible,  the  question  of  betterment,  so  that 
the  improvements  urgently  needed  in  London  might  be  under- 
taken without  unnecessary  delay.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  pointed  out 
that  Vauxhall  Bridge  was  iu  a  very  dangerous  condition,  and 
that  it  was  most  desirable  to  begin  at  once  the  construction  of 
the  approach  to  the  Tower  Bridge.  He  appealed  to  the  House 
to  meet  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of 
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the  question  of  betterment  in  a  reasonable  and  an  amicable 
manner.  Nobody  who  voted  against  this  motion  could  say  in 
future  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  betterment 
being  carried  into  effect,  and  if  nothing  were  done  the  respon- 
sibility, as  far  as  Parliament  was  concerned,  would  rest  on  the 
shoulders  of  her  Majesty's  Government. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  re- 
viewed the  history  of  the  private  bill  which  was  promoted  by 
the  London  County  Council,  and  complained  that  the  better- 
ment clause,  after  having  passed  this  House  by  an  enormous 
majority,  was,  in  consequence  of  an  instruction  previously 
carried,  not  even  discussed  in  committee  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  their  subsequent  resolution  the  peers  said  it  was 
desirable  that  a  select  committee  should  be  joined  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider  whether,  where 
the  value  of  property  was  clearly  increased  by  a  public  improve- 
ment, the  owners  of  such  property  could  be  equitably  required 
to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  improvement.  It  would  be 
useless  for  this  House  to  accept  the  proposal,  as  they  had 
already  made  up  their  minds  on  the  principle  of  betterment. 
The  responsibility  for  the  consequences  would  rest  on  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  not  on  her  Majesty's  Government. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  thought  the  proposal  had  been  made  by 
the  House  of  Lords  with  the  distinct  object  of  securing  an 
ultimate  and  amicable  settlement,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their 
errors.  Why,  he  asked,  should  the  Government  refuse  to  allow 
them  this  locus  poenitentice  1 

Mr.  Balfour  observed  that  this  was  not  really  a  question  of 
betterment,  nor  of  London  improvement,  nor  of  the  unem- 
ployed. It  was,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  political  question. 
The  London  County  Council  and  the  Government  were  acting 
in  concert,  not  for  the  good  of  London,  but  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Gladstonian  Party.  He  recognised  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  last  card  of  the  Government.  It  was  one  of  those 
reckless  speculations  by  which  impending  bankrupts  sought  to 
improve  their  position.  On  a  division,  the  motion  for  adjourn- 
ment was  negatived  by  177  to  139,  and  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  the  attempted  re-union  of  the  Houses  for  the  betterment  of 
London  or  its  inhabitants. 

On  the  Scotch  Fisheries  Eegulation  Bill,  which  was  hurried 
through  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  summary  fashion,  the 
attitude  of  the  Lords  was  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  Ministerialists 
as  on  other  points  in  dispute.  When  the  second  reading  was 
moved  (Nov.  20)  in  the  Upper  House  two  Liberal  Scotch  peers, 
the  Earl  of  Camperdown  and  the  Marquess  of  Huntly,  pressed 
for  its  postponement,  and  were  supported  by  several  of  their 
fellow-countrymen,  but  this  stage  was  ultimately  passed  with- 
out a  division,  as  a  reconstruction  of  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board 
was  recognised  to  be  expedient.     The  chief  objection  to  the 
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measare  lay  in  the  power  it  gave  to  the  Board  to  levy  a  tax  of 
one  penny  in  the  pound  on  all  the  ratepayers  of  the  sea-board 
counties,  and  those  living  inland  naturally  protested  against 
the  idea  of  being  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  an  industry  in  which 
they  were  not  concerned.  This  point  was  very  fully  brought 
out  during  the  committee  stage  (Dec.  1),  when  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  bill  had  been  produced  were  disclosed. 
The  bill  had  been  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  with 
little  or  no  discussion.  It  was  regarded  as  a  non-contentioua 
measure,  and  in  order  to  secure  its  passage  very  serious  changea 
were  made  in  it  at  the  last  moment  by  arrangement  between 
its  friends  and  its  critics,  but  none  of  these  were  discussed  in 
the  Hoiise.  When  the  bill  left  the  Commons  and  went  up  ta 
the  House  of  Lords  public  opinion  in  Scotland  began  to  be 
directed  to  it.  Great  complaint  was  made  by  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Scottish  people,  as  it  proposed  to  impose  a  tax  of  a  penny 
in  the  pound  upon  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  fishing  villages  scattered  around  the 
coast.  The  House  of  Lords  soon  began  to  be  inundated  with 
petitions  from  all  the  great  centres  of  population  and  local 
authorities  in  Scotland  against  this  rating  clause  or  against  the 
bill  altogether,  and  the  result  was  that  with  a  view  to  con- 
ciUating  opposition  the  Government  drew  up  a  new  series  of 
amendments,  filling  no  fewer  than  five  pages  of  the  "  votes," 
to  ensure  the  smooth  passage  of  the  bill.  These  amendments 
of  the  Government,  and  those  proposed  by  the  opponents  of 
the  bill,  now  came  under  discussion,  with  the  result  that  the 
opponents  of  the  measure,  who  were  very  ably  led  by  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  succeeded  in  knocking  out  by  a  large 
majority  the  rating  clause,  in  amending  various  other  provisions 
which  they  regarded  as  objectionable,  and  in  so  completely 
eviscerating  the  measure  as  to  leave  it  of  very  little  use  at  all, 
and  to  make  it  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  worth  passing 
into  law.  As  the  measure  was  left  it  established  sea  fishery 
district  committees  for  various  parts  of  the  Scotcb  coast,  but  it 
provided  them  with  no  funds  whatever  for  carrpng  out  any 
part  of  their  work.  When,  however,  the  bill  was  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Commons  (Dec.  21)  calmer  counsels  pre- 
vailed, and  although  the  Lords*  services  were  grudgingly 
allowed,  their  amendments  were  considered  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion; but  the  time  to  do  so  before  the  close  of  the  year 
could  not  be  found. 

It  was,  however,  on  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  that  the 
two  Houses  were  to  be  engaged  in  real  conflict.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Unionists  had  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
supported  Mr.  W.  McLaren's  amendment,  on  the  general 
ground  that  adult  workmen  were  quite  able  to  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  or  not  they  would  take  the  benefits  of  any 
accident  fund  which  their  employers  were  ready  to  support. 
The  Marquess  of  Eipon,  in  moving  the  second  reading  (Nov. 
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30),  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  proposal  to  contract  out  of 
the  Act,  denying  its  prejudicial  effects  upon  mutual  insurance 
funds.  He  at  the  same  time  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
Government  were  not  prepared  to  consent  to  any  provision  for 
contracting-out,  and  that  no  concession  on  this  point  was  to 
be  expected  from  them.  The  Earl  of  Dudley,  as  a  large  coal- 
owner,  employing  over  3,000  people,  with  whom  he  had  private 
voluntary  arrangements  for  an  insurance  fund,  gave  a  general 
support  to  the  bill,  but  protested  strongly  against  the  refusal 
to  permit  contracting-out ;  and  he  declared  that  if  contracting- 
out  was  not  to  be  allowed,  the  voluntary  arrangements  which 
had  in  so  many  cases  worked  so  well,  and  given  so  much  satis- 
faction to  the  men,  would  be  seriously  injured,  if  not  absolutely 
destroyed.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  expressed  a  strong  opinion 
that  the  bill  would  do  very  little  good  indeed  to  the  working 
classes,  and  would  certainly  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  unless 
it  was  very  seriously  changed  in  conunittee.  He  entered  an 
earnest  protest  against  the  refusal  to  permit  contracting-out, 
and  contended  that  individual  liberty  ought  to  be  upheld. 
The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  thought  the  bill  would  do  very 
little  good,  but  he  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Government  when  he  declared,  as  a  large  coal-owner  and  an 
employer  of  many  hands,  that,  whether  the  bill  passed  in  its 
present  form  or  not,  it  would  not  make  any  difference  to  him 
in  his  voluntary  arrangements  with  his  workmen.  Lord  Stal- 
bridge,  as  a  London  and  North-western  Kailway  Company 
director,  complained  that  their  private  arrangements  with  their 
men  should  be  interfered  with  in  the  way  that  was  proposed ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Selborne  also  commented  adversely  on  the 
measure,  which,  however,  was  defended  with  much  vigour  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Herschell),  who  pointed  out  that 
contracting-out  was  only  forbidden  where  it  was  against  public 
policy,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  bill  to  compel  a 
workman  to  sue  his  employer  for  any  accident  or  injury  sus- 
tained, and  that,  therefore,  if  both  parties  concerned  believed 
it  to  be  best  for  them  they  could  still  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  contracting-out. 

In  the  interval  between  the  second  reading  and  the  com- 
mittee stage,  a  deputation  from  miners'  insurance  societies  in 
Wales,  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire,  representing  128,000  sub- 
scribers, w^aited  on  Lord  Salisbury  (Dec.  5)  at  his  private  resi- 
dence, to  protest  against  the  proposal  to  prohibit  contracting-out 
in  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill.  Mr.  Eichards,  who  spoke  for 
the  miners  of  South  Wales,  mentioned  that  his  society  insured 
against  all  accidents,  and  that  the  fund  consisted  of  346,223Z., 
of  which  77,261Z.  had  been  given  by  the  masters,  and  15,000Z. 
by  honorary  members.  ''  The  society  had  been  damaged  by 
the  prospect  of  the  present  bill's  passing  in  its  existing  form. 
Employers  who  would  otherwise  join  in  making  insurance 
provisions  were  deterred  by  the  bill.     They  only  desired  to  be 
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free  to  make  the  best  bargain  they  could."  Lord  Salisbury, 
in  reply,  made  a  moderately  expressed  but  yet  firin  speech  in 
favour  of  freedom.  **  I  will,"  he  ended,  '*  resist  this  particular 
clause  as  far  as  I  can,  and  will  carefully  consider  all.  that  you 
have  proposed,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  obtain  for  you  that 
freedom  which  you  desire." 

This  promise  was  certainly  kept  to  the  letter,  as  well  as  in 
spirit,  by  the  Conservative  leader,  when  the  bill  next  came 
before  the  House  of  Lords  (Dec.  8).  On  clause  4,  which 
prohibited  contracting-out,  the  Earl  of  Dudley  moved  to  insert 
at  the  end  of  the  clause  words  providing  that  the  foregoing 
enactment  should  not  apply  to  any  agreement  for  assurance 
against  injury  which  had  been  made  between  workmen  and 
their  employer  before  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and 
which  subsequently  to  the  said  date  should  be  approved  by  a 
majority  of  them  voting  in  the  prescribed  manner.  Nor  should 
it  apply  to  any  such  agreement  made  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act  which  should  have  been  approved  as  aforesaid,  and  in 
respect  to  which  the  Board  of  Trade  should  have  certified  (1) 
that  it  provided  reasonable  compensation  in  all  cases  of  injury, 
from  whatever  cause  incurred,  in  the  course  of  employment ; 
(2)  that  the  compensation  was  paid  from  a  fund  to  which  the 
employer  was  a  contributor.  The  amendment  further  provided 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  might  frame  rules  for  taking  the  votes 
of  workmen  by  secret  ballots.  This  amendment  differed  from 
that  of  Mr.  W.  M'Laren,  which  applied  only  to  contracting-out  in 
existing  cases,  whereas  Lord  Dudley  sought  to  extend  that  liberty 
to  any  future  arrangements.  In  presenting  his  amendment  to 
the  House,  he  made  a  speech — lucid  and  well  arranged  in 
method,  and  frank  and  unaffected  in  tone — which  produced  a 
very  favourable  impression.  In  his  concluding  passages  he 
emphasised  the  view  that  the  working  men  of  the  country 
were  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests,  and  ought  not  to 
be  prohibited  by  law  from  following  their  judgment  in  a  matter 
which  so  closely  concerned  their  interests.  The  Government 
spokesmen  were  the  Marquess  of  Eipon  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, both  of  whom  gave  uncompromising  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  The  former  again  put  forward  the  **  coercion  " 
argument,  which  was  so  freely  used  by  Ministerial  speakers 
when  the  bill  was  in  the  Commons,  and  the  latter  reasserted 
the  contention  that  **  contracting-out,"  if  sanctioned  in  any 
form,  would  diminish  security  for  life  and  limb.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  amendment  received  cordial  support  from  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  the  Earl  of  Selborne,  and  other  peers.  The  Bishop 
of  Durham,  too,  spoke  in  favour  of  it,  remarking  that  in  these 
days,  when  the  conditions  of  labour  rendered  more  and  more 
difficult  free  and  close  intercourse  between  employers  and 
employed,  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  cementing  such 
intercourse.  The  necessary  safeguards  were  provided  by  the 
amendment,  which  would  open  a  large   field  for  conciliation 
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and  good  understanding  between  masters  and  men.  Speaking 
later  in  the  debate,  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  remarked  upon 
the  curious  a»ttitude  adopted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  towards 
the  concession  which  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  amendment 
were  willing  to  make.  Lord  Herschell,  he  said,  r^painded  him 
of  the  Tempter  in  mediaeval  story,  **  who,  after  he  had  induced 
his  victim  to  make  some  step  from  the  right  path,  convinced 
him  that  the  principle  was  gone,  and  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  plunge  into  the  utmost  enormities  at  once." 
For  his  own  part,  the  ex-Premier  was  quite  satisfied  with  the 
unrestrained  and  free  approval  of  the  men ;  and  a  significant 
and  telling  passage  in  his  speech  was  one  in  which  he  declared  : 
*'  If  I  had  my  way  I  would  like  to  see  insurance  made  universal, 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  should  apply  to  all  accidents,  to  whatever 
cause  they  are  due,  whether  to  the  negligence  of  the  men  or 
not ;  and,  moreover,  I  would  gladly  see  State  gifts  in  aid,  in 
order  to  provide  the  machinery  for  carrpng  out  such  insurance.'* 
He  further  took  occasion  to  warn  the  House  of  the  exaspera- 
tion and  resentment  that  would  grow  up  if  ParMament,  in  order 
to  gain  the  votes  of  trade  unionists,  shattered  with  a  rude  hand 
all  that  had  been  done,  by  means  of  mutual  insurance,  to 
establish  good  feelings  between  employers  and  their  workmen. 
On  a  division  the  Earl  of  Dudley*s  amendment  was  carried  by 
148  votes  to  28 — majority,  120.  Several  other  amendments 
were  made  in  the  bill,  including  one,  moved  by  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh,  which  required  that  agreements  under  the  clause 
should  be  approved  by  two-thirds,  instead  of  a  bare  majority^ 
of  the  workmen ;  and  another,  by  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  pro- 
viding, in  case  of  agreements  made  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
that  employers'  contributions  should  amount  to  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  insurance  fund.  In  ^he  division,  which  waa 
more  adverse  to  the  Government  than  had  been  anticipated, 
four  Gladstonian  peers  of  recent  creation,  Lords  Dormer, 
Northbourne,  Stanmore  and  Farrer,  voted  in  the  majority ;  the 
last-named  having  for  some  time  been  one  of  the  most  advanced 
of  the  ''  Progressive  "  members  of  the  London  County  Council, 
and  for  many  years  had  posed  before  the  pubUc  as  the  exponent 
of  political  economy  from  the  Radical  standpoint. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  in  no  hurry  to  take  up  this 
fresh  challenge  from  the  Lords,  and  the  delay  was  attributed  in 
some  quarters  to  the  desire  to  ascertain  how  far  it  might  be 
possible  to  raise  a  popular  outcry  on  the  action  of  the  Upper 
House.  Whether  the  result  of  these  inquiries  was  regarded  as 
encouraging  did  not  transpire,  but  when  the  bill  as  amended 
was  again  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  (Dec.  21)  the 
Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Asquith,  spent  an  hour  in  moving  the 
rejection  of  Lord  Dudley's  clause,  which,  he  insisted,  would 
practically  be  an  invitation  to  employers  to  place  themselves 
outside  the  scope  of  the  general  law.  Not  only  was  he  opposed 
to  its  principle,  regarding  it  as  mischievous  in  substance  and 
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defective  in  form,  but  he  also  took  exception  to  its  details, 
which  he  subjected  to  a  close  and  critical- scrutiny,  and  con- 
cluded, amid  the  cheers  of  his  supporters,  by  stating  that  the 
Government  would  regard  its  adoption  as  fatal  to  the  bill. 
The  Home  Secretary  was  answered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who 
declared  that  the  underl3ring  motive  of  Ministers  was  **to 
obtain  a  cry  against  the  House  of  Lords."  It  remained,  how- 
ever, to  be  seen  whether  the  Home  Secretary's  attack  on  the 
peers  was  good  electioneering  strategy ;  at  all  events,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  friends  looked  forward  hopefully  to  the 
next  contest.  With  regard  to  the  amendment  itself,  he  ridi- 
culed the  idea  that  its  adoption  would  convert  the  bill  into 
waste  paper,  and  sharply  rebuked  the  Government  for  their 
threat,  through  the  mouth  of  the  Home  Secretary,  to  drop  the 
whole  measure  if  they  failed  to  carry  this  particular  point.  In 
the  subsequent  discussion  Mr.  Walter  McLaren,  the  author  of 
the  **  contracting-out "  clause,  which  was  rejected  some  weeks 
before  in  the  Lower  House,  with  a  curious  sense  of  logical 
inference,  announced  his  intention  to  vote  against  Lord 
Dudley's  amendment.  If  that  amendment  had  been  limited 
to  existing  societies  he  would  have  supported  it.  Mr.  Matthews, 
Mr.  D.  Plunket,  and  other  members  having  spoken,  the  closure 
was  carried,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Asquith,  by  a  majority  of 
61 ;  and  a  second  division  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Lord 
Dudley's  amendment  by  213  votes  to  151 — majority,  62. 
Another  Lords'  amendment,  requiring  written  notices  and  fixing 
the  time  limit  in  the  case  of  actions  by  seamen  to  recover 
compensation  for  personal  injuries,  was  also  rejected,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  reasons  to  be  assigned  to 
the  Lords  for  disagreeing  to  certain  of  their  amendments. 

Before,  however,  the  conference  between  the  two  Houses 
could  be  arranged.  Lord  Salisbury  was  called  upon  (Dec.  23)  to 
receive  two  other  deputations,  which  on  behalf  of  the  miners 
and  the  trades  unions  objected  as  strongly  to  any  contracting- 
out  clause,  as  the  earlier  deputation  had  insisted  upon  the 
need  of  such  a  restriction.  The  general  tenor  of  the  views  of 
both  deputations  was  that  the  great  majority  of  the  men  were 
vehemently  opposed  to  contracting-out ;  that  they  regarded  it  as 
a  question  more  of  saving  life  than  of  saving  resources ;  and 
that  they  did  not  believe  the  masters  would  withdraw  their 
contributions  to  the  insurance  funds,  even  if  the  men  were  not 
allowed  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Act.  Lord  Salisbury, 
in  his  replies,  repudiated  altogether  any  wish  to  impose  upon 
the  workmen  anything  that  they  did  not  wish  for  themselves. 
It  was,  he  said,  simply  by  way  of  defending  their  freedom,  not 
by  way  of  forcing  their  hands,  that  the  contracting-out  clause 
was  inserted.  He  also  argued  that  if  this  bill  passed  it  would 
punish  employers  heavily  for  many  accidents  which  they  were 
absolutely  unable  to  prevent ;  and  if  this  was  to  be  done,  it 
was  absurd  to  expect  the  employers  to  subscribe  as  largely  as 
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ever  to  insurance  funds  which  would  no  longer  protect  them 
from  this  heavy  personal  liability  for  accidents.  The  interview 
closed  in  a  rather  amusing  brush  between  Lord  Sahsbury  and 
Mr.  Burns,  who  was  determined  to  have  the  last  word,  and 
had  it,  though  Lord  Sahsbury  took  care  to  point  out  that  he 
had  had  a  privilege  which  he  would  not  have  been  allowed  "  in 
another  place." 

On  two  other  questions  which  it  was  found  expedient  or 
necessary  to  bring  before  Parliament,  the  question  of  the  state 
of  the  navy,  and  that  of  the  finances  of  India,  there  was 
possibly  more  agreement  of  opinion  between  the  two  Houses, 
but  it  was  a  consent  founded  upon  intuition  in  the  one  case, 
and  hopeful  ignorance  in  the  other,  rather  than  upon  exhaus- 
tive argument  or  actual  evidence.  Lord  Salisbury  had,  when 
speaking  in  the  autumn,  astutely  thrown  out  doubts  as  to  the 
show  our  navy  could  make  in  view  of  an  aggressive  alUance 
between  France  and  Eussia.  The  warning  then  given  had 
borne  fruit  in  various  articles  and  speeches  in  which  the  dangers 
to  which  our  commerce  would  be  exposed  in  the  event  of 
hostilities  were  emphasised  and  exaggerated.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
optimistic  assurance  had  had  the  unexpected  result  of  casting 
doubts  upon  Lord  Spencer's  avowed  intentions  as  expressed  at 
the  Cutlers'  Feast  (Nov.  2),  and  the  impression  began  to  gain 
ground  that  the  effidiency  of  our  fleet  would  be  impaired  in  the 
interests  of  economy.  The  Admiralty  authorities  were  as 
usual  divided  in  their  allegiance ;  the  professional  advisers 
urging  the  needs  of  the  service,  whilst  the  Parliamentary  chiefs 
shrank  from  additional  expenditure.  Attempts  were  made  in 
Parliament  by  means  of  questions  to  obtain  from  the  Govern- 
ment some  declaration  of  their  intentions  as  well  as  of  their 
actual  view  of  the  situation,  but  at  length  the  vagueness  and 
evasiveness  of  the  replies  made  a  full  dress  debate  unavoidable. 
Meanwhile  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  who  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  independent  authorities 
on  naval  subjects,  drew  up  a  memorandum  (Nov.  18)  in  which, 
premising  that  the  British  fleet  ought  to  be  brought  up  to  a 
strength  sufficient  to  cope  with  France  and  Eussia  combined, 
he  maintained  that  for  this  purpose  the  number  of  our  hne  of 
battle  ships  should  be  raised  from  forty-five  to  sixty,  and  our 
torpedoes  from  97  to  377,  and  a  great  commercial  mole  laid  at 
Gibraltar.  He  admitted  that  the  120  cruisers  we  possessed,  if 
they  were  all  sea-woii;hy,  were  of  modern  pattern.  For  the 
moment.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  thought  that  the  construction 
of  ten  ironclads  of  8,500  tons  each,  especially  intended  to  break 
up  torpedo  stations,  together  with  thirty  more  torpedo  boats 
would  be  immediately  required.  The  total  cost  of  his  additions 
he  estimated  at  about  18,000,000Z.,  of  which  the  cost  could  be 
spread  over  two  or  three  years.  These  views  in  a  more  or  less 
modified  form  were  warmly  supported  by  various  writers  in  the 
press,  but  the  Government  still  refused  to  give  any  indication 
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of  its  intentions.  At  length  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
decided  to  take  the  initiative,  and  under  its  auspices  a  large 
and  thoroughly  representative  meeting  of  the  wealth  and  com- 
merce of  the  city  of  London  was  held  (Dec.  12)  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  to  have  presided,  but  at 
the  last  moment  was  prevented  by  illness.  His  place  was 
occupied  by  Sir  Albert  RoUit,  M.P.,  who  put  the  cause  for  the 
adoption  of  a  new  naval  programme  very  clearly.  We  had,  he 
said,  186  torpedo  boats,  whilst  two  other  nations  had  together 
395.  At  the  close  of  the  year  (1893)  Russia  and  France  would 
have  twenty-three  ships  of  210,300  tons  aggregate  in  course  of 
construction,  whilst  we  should  have  only  four  of  56,000  tons 
aggregate ;  for  the  Victoria  had  been  lost  and  not  replaced. 
Next,  our  cruisers  were  not  so  well  armed  as  those  of  France 
and  Russia,  and  our  torpedo-catchers  could  only  steam  fifteen 
knots,  while  the  French  torpedo  boats  steamed  twenty-six 
knots.  Lastly,  Gibraltar  was  without  a  proper  harbour  and 
without  a  repairing  dock.  Hence,  ships  disabled  in  the  Straits 
would  have  either  to  go  1,000  miles  to  Malta  to  be  repaired,  or 
else  to  steam  home  to  Plymouth,  a  distance  equally  great. 
Then  53  per  cent,  of  our  guns  were  of  patterns  more  or  less 
obsolete,  and  while  the  sailors  of  France  and  Russia  had 
repeating  rifles,  ours  had  not.  Lastly,  the  numbers  of  our  men 
were  inadequate.  We  had  neither  enough  sailors  nor  engineers 
to  defend  our  omnipresent  mercantile  marine,  of  which  the 
aggregate  tonnage  was  12,500,000  as  compared  with  1,000,000 
for  France  and  500,000  for  Russia,  yet  France  paid  100  per 
cent.,  Russia  160  per  cent,  and  Great  Britain  only  16  per  cent, 
upon  insurance  on  the  value.  The  other  speakers,  Lord 
Roberts,  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  Sir  John  Colomb,  repeated  this 
indictment  in  various  forms.  One  of  the  features  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Allan,  M.P.  (the  Radical  member  for 
Gateshead),  who  insisted  that  all  our  ships  were  undermanned 
in  the  engine-room. 

Simultaneously  with  the  holding  of  this  meeting,  which  it 
should  be  observed  produced  no  similar  demonstrations  in 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Hull,  or  Dundee,  a  rumour  was  sedulously 
circulated  that  the  Cabinet  after  much  hesitation  had  consented 
to  the  expenditure  of  8,000,000Z.,  and  that  a  new  shipbuilding 
programme  should  be  laid  before  Parliament,  with  the  estimates 
of  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  moreover. 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  who  had  been  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  the  late  Administration,  gave  notice  of  a  resolu- 
tion, by  which  it  w^as  hoped  to  force  the  Ministry  to  abandon 
the  policy  of  silence  which  they  had  so  far  skilfully  maintained. 
The  resolution  was  to  the  following  effect :  '*  That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House  it  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  security  of  the  country  and  the  continued  protection  of 
British  interests  and  commerce  that  a  considerable  addition 
should  at  once  be  made  to  the  navy.     This  House  therefore 
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calls  on  her  Majesty's  Government  to  make  before  the  Christ- 
mas recess  a  statement  of  their  intention,  in  order  that  imme- 
diate action  may  be  taken  thereon/'  Coming  from  such  a 
quarter,  it  was  impossible  to  disregard  a  motion  which  was 
much  of  the  nature  of  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  Mr. 
Gladstone  therefore  at  once  consented  to  set  apart  a  day  for 
the  debate,  and  in  anticipation  gave  notice  of  a  carefully 
prepared  amendment,  by  which  he  hoped  to  retain  the  support 
of  all  Ministerialists,  without  pledging  even  the  most  alarmist 
or  the  most  warlike  to  a  vote  which  in  the  slightest  degree 
did  violence  to  their  convictions.  The  debate  (Dec.  19)  was 
distinguished  rather  by  the  apparent  ease  with  which  figures 
could  be  manipulated  to  suit  the  arguments  of  the  speaker. 
Lord  George  Hamilton  (Ealing,  Middlesex)  defended  himself 
from  any  intention  of  moving  his  resolution  in  a  party  sense, 
but  was  inspired  only  by  the  critical  state  of  our  navy.  He 
insisted  that  our  command  of  the  sea  was  in  jeopardy,  not 
immediate,  but  prospective,  but  none  the  less  urgent ;  and  the 
only  means  by  which  this  danger  could  be  averted  was  by 
prompt  and  decided  action.  He  pointed  out  that  next  year 
France  and  Kussia  combined  would  have  seventeen  first-class 
battle-ships,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  196,000  tons,  in  course  of 
construction,  as  against  three  for  England,  with  a  total  dis- 
placement of  42,000  tons.  The  same  two  Powers  had  four 
coast  defence  vessels  building,  while  England  had  none ;  they 
would  have  seven  first-class  cruisers,  against  one  for  England, 
and,  summing  these  up,  it  was  found  that  France  and  Kussia, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next  financial  year,  would  have 
twenty-eight  ships  in  various  stages  of  construction,  with  a 
total  displacement  of  270,000  tons  ;  while  England  would  have 
only  four,  with  a  total  displacement  of  56,000  tons.  He 
next  showed  that  the  total  strength  of  the  existing  English 
.  fleet  was  forty-six  battle-ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  440,000  tons  ; 
but  so  enormous  had  been  the  progress  of  France  and  Russia, 
that  in  the  course  of  next  year  they  would  have  twenty-one 
armoured  ships  under  construction,  or  half  the  available  navy 
of  Great  Britain.  These  were  startling  facts,  and  the  loss  of 
time  during  the  last  eighteen  months  could  not  be  made  up. 
Lord  George  next  remarked  that  in  1896-7  at  least  thirteen 
ships,  with  a  displacement  of  135,000  tons,  would  be  added  to 
the  fleets  of  France  and  Russia,  and,  do  what  we  Uked,  it  would 
not  be  possible  that  English  ships  could  be  completed  before 
the  close  of  1897.  Great  activity  had  been  developed  lately  in 
foreign  dockyards,  while  inactivity  had  prevailed  for  eighteen 
months  in  our  own.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  torpedo 
boats,  there  was  not  a  single  vessel  being  constructed  in  our 
private  dockyards.  The  actual  expenditure  for  this  year  for 
new  construction  was  1,500,000Z.  less  than  last  year,  whereas 
for  the  two  previous  years  the  sum  spent  was  greater  than  the 
•combined  expenditure  of  France  and  Russia.    We  had,  there- 
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fore,  gone  back,  and  ought  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Three 
months'  delay  would  add  to  the  anxiety  and  danger,  and  he 
hoped  the  Prime  Minister,  instead  of  snatching  a  party  triumph, 
would  do  something  to  alleviate  the  anxiety,  whereby  one  day, 
at  least,  of  this  weary,  dreary  autumn  session  would  have  been 
well  spent. 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  rose  and  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  a  primary  duty  of  responsible  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  naval  defence 
of  the  empire,  and  that  the  House  relied  on  her  Majesty's 
advisers  to  submit  to  Parliament  fitting  proposals  in  due  time 
and  measure  to  secure  that  end.  He  mamtained  that  the 
motion  was  one  of  censure  on  the  Government,  however  much 
its  mover  might  profess  that  he  had  not  brought  it  forward  in 
a  party  spirit,  and  he  appealed  to  the  House  to  reject  it,  as  it 
broke  up  the  whole  of  the  constitutional  system  by  which  the 
finances  of  the  country  were  governed,  and  sought  to  compel 
the  Government  to  make  a  statement  which  might  be  prema- 
ture, partial,  delusive  and  dangerous.  It  might  be  fatal  even 
to  the  control  of  Parliament  over  the  finances,  because  there 
was  nothing  more  important  to  the  efficiency  of  Parliamentary 
control  than  that  all  the  estimates  of  expenditure  should  be 
regularly  and  periodically  submitted.  Above  all,  he  objected 
to  it  because,  for  the  first  time,  it  brought  the  question  of 
national  defence  within  the  lines  of  party  action.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  gained,  he  went  on  to  argue,  amid  derisive 
Opposition  cheering,  by  breaking  up  all  established  precedents. 
Only  one  thing  would  justify  the  present  motion,  and  that  was 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  real  danger  and  emergency.  But 
there  was  not  the  smallest  pretext  for  maintaining  that  we 
were  in  a  state  of  present  emergency  and  danger,  and 
any  allegation  of  the  kind  was  irrational  and  absurd.  He 
then  proceeded  to  give  two  versions  of  the  strength  of  the  navy 
from  materials  supplied  to  him  by  the  Admiralty.  At  the 
present  moment  we  were  far  above  the  strength  of  any  two 
countries.  The  first-class  battle-ships  of  Great  Britain  at  pre- 
sent were  nineteen  in  number,  while  the  first-class  battle-ships 
of  France  and  Eussia  were  only  fourteen  in  number.  He  be- 
lieved it  to  be  incontestable  that  in  battle-ships  of  all  classes, 
taken  altogether,  we  had  a  numerical  majority  over  the  united 
fleets  of  France  and  Eussia.  And  that  was  not  all.  But  the 
numerical  mode  of  statement  was  the  most  unfavourable  to 
England,  for  the  English  ships  were  larger  than  the  foreign 
ships.  We  had  at  this  moment  in  battle-ships  527,000  tons 
of  fighting  material,  while  France  and  Eussia  had  only 
383,000  tons.  In  respect  of  cruisers  our  superiority  was 
even  greater,  and  there  was  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  its 
being  interfered  with.  Then  going  on  to  the  year  1897,  he 
said  that,  presuming  we  laid  down  no  new  battle-ships,  the 
French  and  Eussians  would  then  have  a  majority  in  battle- 
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ships  of  eight,  but  a  minority  of  tonnage.  The  Government 
had  never  said  that  the  future  was  to  have  no  provision  made 
for  it.  On  the  contrary,  that  was  the  very  thing  on  which  the 
department  was  now  engaged,  and  on  the  reasonableness  and 
completeness  of  which  the  House  would  have  to  decide  at  the 
proper  time.  If  the  House  desired  to  change  the  Government, 
it  ought  to  be  done  without  disturbing  the  established  rules 
and  system  of  the  country. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  (Manchester,  E,)  expressed  his  disappoint- 
ment that  the  Government  had  made  no  declaration  of  their 
intentions  with  regard  to  the  strengthening  of  the  navy,  and 
contended  that  the  Prime  Minister  himself  was  the  only  man 
who  had  done  anything  to  degrade  the  level  of  the  debate  to  a 
party  movement.  How,  he  asked,  could  the  Opposition  have 
adopted  any  other  course  than  that  which  they  had  taken  ? 
All  their  inquiries  and  appeals  were  wholly  disregarded,  and 
the  Government  manifested  no  appreciation  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  Mr.  Balfour  next  contrasted  the  moderation 
of  the  speech  of  Lord  G.  Hamilton,  who  made  a  grave  state- 
ment of  the  national  danger,  with  the  reply  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
which  was  merely  a  controversy  about  the  forms  of  the  House. 
The  Government  were  disregarding  precedents  every  day,  and 
yet  they  pleaded  precedents  when  the  interests  of  the  empire 
were  at  stake.  In  speaking  about  precedents,  Mr.  Gladstone 
showed  his  incapacity  to  understand  the  position  assumed  by 
his  opponents  or  the  real  gravity  of  the  case.  According  to 
the  view  of  the  Government,  an  emergency  never  occurred 
until  it  was  too  late  to  repair  its  consequences.  Every  week 
which  the  Government  wasted  now  could  not  be  retrieved  by 
any  expenditure  or  hurry.  Now,  he  emphatically  declared, 
amid  loud  cheers,  was  the  appointed  time.  The  contention  of 
the  Opposition  was  not  that  we  were  now  inferior  in  naval 
strength  to  France  and  Kussia,  but  that  we  should  be  inferior 
to  these  Powers  in  the  future,  and  that  we  could  only  prevent 
that  result  by  taking  action  without  a  moment's  delay.  There 
was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Government  meant  to  take 
any  steps  to  avert  the  impending  danger,  although  our  empire 
was  more  difficult  to  defend  than  any  empire  which  the  world 
had  ever  seen.  This  consideration  ought  to  raise  the  House 
above  the  petty  squabbles  and  mean  details  of  which  the  Prime 
Minister  had  spoken. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  {Forest  of  Dean)  separated  himself  from 
his  party  on  the  ground  that  the  resolution  was  in  accordance 
with  the  precedent  of  1884.  With  regard  to  the  state  of 
political  affairs  abroad,  he  thought  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
were  inclined  rather  to  underrate  than  to  exaggerate  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain  {Birmingham y  W.),  in  a 
still  more  alarmist  speech,  said  the  Government  themselves 
would  not  pretend  that  the  present  state  of  things  was  satis- 
factory.    Even  if  they  alleged  that  we  had  enough  guns,  he  did 
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not  think  they  would  say  we  had  enough  docks,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  men,  and  the  right  kind  of  guns.  Surely  the  House 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  platitudes  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty  that  the  Government  knew  their  duty,  and  would 
some  day  or  other  be  prepared  to  do  it.  For  the  first  time  we 
were  putting  our  national  life  at  the  mercy  of  a  combination 
between  France  and  Russia.  Those  Powers  were  going  to 
spend  on  their  navies  2,500,000/.  a  year  more  than  the  ordinary 
expenditure  of  Great  Britain,  and  if  we  did  not  expend  a  corre- 
sponding amount  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  would  have  gone 
from  us.  If  when  notice  was  given  of  this  resolution  the 
Government  had  stated  that  it  was  their  intention  to  make  & 
statement  similar  to  that  made  by  Lord  Northbrook  1884,  it 
was  certain  that  the  resolution  would  have  been  withdrawn, 
that  much  time  would  have  been  saved,  and  that  hon. 
members  might  have  gone  on  with  the  consideration  of  that 
business  of  parish  councils  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Prim^ 
Minister  was  of  equal,  if  not  of  greater,  importance  than  the 
security  of  the  nation.  The  Government  asked  that  no 
questions  should  be  put  to  them,  and  that  they  should  have 
a  blank  cheque ;  but  it  was  unwise  for  the  House  to  repose 
such  confidence  in  any  Government.  He  greatly  feared  that 
the  estimates  when  brought  forward  would  prove  inadequate 
and  insufficient,  as  nothing  which  had  been  said  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  showed  him  that  the  Government  even  now 
perceived  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  in  which  the  country 
had  been  placed  by  the  action  of  other  Powers. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt,  lec- 
tured the  House  all  round  upon  the  ignorance  and  misrepre- 
sentation with  which  the  subject  had  been  treated.  He  spoke 
in  a  tone  of  great  authority,  due  not  only  to  the  pains  he  had 
taken  to  inform  himself  on  the  subject,  but  as  expressing  the 
opinion  of  the  professional  advisers  of  the  Admiralty,  and  he 
assured  the  House  that  in  their  opinion,  as  well  as  in  his  own, 
the  existing  condition  of  things  in  respect  to  the  British  Navy 
was  satisfactory.  After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Goschen  the 
House  divided,  and  Lord  George  Hamilton's  resolution  was 
negatived  by  240  to  204  votes. 

So  far  the  triumph  of  the  Ministerialists  was  complete,  but 
this  was  somewhat  diminished  a  few  days  later  when  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  rose  in  the  House  (Dec.  21)  to  say  that 
when  he  declared  the  professional  advisers  of  the  Admiralty 
satisfied  with  the  existing  condition  of  things,  his  intention  was 
to  confine  that  statement  to  the  relative  force  of  the  various 
countries  '*  at  the  present  moment  in  respect  of  first-class 
battle-ships  completed  within  the  financial  year.**  As  this  was 
something  totally  different  from  what  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt  had 
endeavoured  to  convey  to  the  House,  surmise  was  busy  as  to 
the  reason  for  this  apparently  voluntary  explanation.  It  was 
asserted  and  not  denied  that  the  *'  professional  advisers  of  the 
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Admiralty  *'  had  insisted  upon  the  withdrawal  of  a  total  mis- 
statement of  their  views,  failing  which  they  would  resign  in  a 
body,  and  thus  place  the  Government  in  an  awkward  dilemma. 

The  East  Indian  Loan  Bill,  if  it  did  not  provoke  opposition, 
at  least  divided  counsel.  The  experiment  of  the  Government 
of  India  in  ceasing  to  coin  rupees  was  held  by  some  to  have 
been  a  partial  success,  but  the  simultaneous  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  fixed  rate  of  exchange  was  condemned  on  all  sides  as 
impossible.  The  India  Office  has  annually  to  pay  about 
15,000,000/.  in  London,  and  in  order  to  do  so  sells  bills  in 
London  on  the  Indian  Treasuries,  where  they  are  paid  for  out 
of  rupee  revenue.  For  some  unexplained  reason — ^possibly 
slackness  of  trade — throughout  the  year  Indian  bills  were  un- 
saleable, and  the  India  Office  was  left  with  no  funds  to  carry 
out  its  European  commitments.  Three  courses  were  open  to 
the  India  Office — to  sell  its  bills  at  any  price  they  would  fetch 
in  an  unwilling  market — to  buy  gold  in  India,  at,  if  necessary, 
a  fancy  price,  to  remit  it  to  England,  or  else  to  raise  a  loan  m 
England.  The  argument  against  the  first  course  was  that  it 
was  practically  a  confession  that  the  attempts  to  bolster  up  the 
falling  value  of  the  rupee  had  failed,  and  against  the  second 
that  the  Indian  Government  wanted  to  accumulate  gold,  not 
ta  send  it  away,  in  view  of  the  estabhshment  of  a  gold-based 
currency.  With  reference  to  the  third  alternative,  adopted  by 
the  Government,  experts  in  political  economy  and  Indian 
finance  combined  in  making  themselves  equally  unintelligible 
and  bewildering  in  the  course  of  a  lengthened  debate.  The 
official  apologists  of  the  bill,  authorising  the  issue  of  a  gold  loan 
of  10,000,000Z.,  were  supported  by  Sir  E.  Temple  {Kingston, 
Surrey),  who  had  been  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  and  a 
distinguished  official ;  he  hoped  that  some  favourable  turn  might 
be  taken  by  the  Indian  exchanges  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
six  months,  which  would  render  Indian  bills  once  more  saleable. 
Mr.  Goschen  and  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  as  financiers  and  philosophers, 
saw  no  reasonable  grounds  for  such  a  hope,  and  declared  that 
at  the  expiration  of  six  months  things  would  be  quite  as  bad, 
and  it  would  be  absurd  to  go  on  issuing  loan  after  loan  for  such 
a  purpose. 

When  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  came  on  for  discussion 
(Dec.  13)  all  the  speakers  who  were  best  known  for  their  abso- 
lute certainty  in  their  own  views  were  in  a  tremor  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty.  The  Under  Secretary  for  India,  Mr.  G. 
Eussell,  explained  that  since  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  had  been  serious,  and  in  order 
to  meet  any  pressing  emergencies,  the  Government  wished  to 
have  a  remedy,  if  only  a  temporary  one,  at  hand.  If  the  sale 
of  bills  during  the  winter  months  went  well,  there  might  after 
all  be  no  need  to  borrow,  but  if  the  sales  were  bad  they  would 
want  6,000,000Z.,  and  if  there  were  no  sales  at  all,  6,000,000Z., 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  English  investors  and  others  who 
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had  to  be  paid  in  gold.  Mr.  S.  Montagu  (Tower  Hamlets)  and 
Sir  J.  Lubbock  {London  University),  both  authorities  on 
banking,  urged  the  Government  to  impose  an  import  duty  upon 
silver  brought  into  India.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  admitted  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints 
had  been  a  serious  experiment ;  but  he  thought  the  disturbance 
occasioned  thereby  was  only  temporary,  and  should  be  met  by 
temporary  means.  The  second  reading  was  taken  after  the 
closure  had  been  agreed  to  by  145  to  69  votes.  But  on  the 
third  reading  (Dec.  18)  all  the  doubts  and  hesitation  of  the 
experts  were  renewed.  Mr.  L.  Courtney  {Bodmin,  Cornwall) 
condemned  the  loan,  which  he  accepted  as  a  necessity,  and 
still  more  the  poHcy  which  had  made  this  "  big  speculation  " 
inevitable.*  He  strongly  argued  that  although  the  closing  of  the 
Indian  mints  and  the  refusal  of  the  Indian  Government  to  sell 
their  bills  were  consecutive  in  time,  they  were  not  connected  as 
cause  and  effect.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  almost 
apologetic  in  his  tone,  and  admitted  that  if  it  turned  out  that  a 
mistake  had  been  made,  means  must  be  taken  to  correct  that 
mistake,  and  he  wound  up  by  sajdng  that  it  was  **  admittedly 
an  experimental  course  which  Government  has  sanctioned,  and 
he  fancied  few  gentlemen  would  have  the  courage  to  speak  ex 
cathedrd  as  to  the  consequences  that  are  to  ensue." 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Secretary  for  India,  Lord 
Kimberley,  who  was  constitutionally  responsible  for  the  bill, 
was  just  as  uncertain  as  his  Treasury  colleague.  He  must 
have  his  money,  he  said,  but  he  did  not  know  that  it  would  do 
any  good.  The  Government  must  persevere  in  its  policy,  but 
**if  it  should  so  happen  that  this  policy  of  closing  the  mints 
should  entirely  fail,  we  shall  be  thrown  back  into  our  original 
situation,  which  is  a  very  grave  one,  because  at  the  present 
price  of  silver  the  exchange,  if  measured  as  it  is  usually 
measured,  stands  at  no  more  than  one  shilling  and  one-eighth  ; 
and,  speaking  in  round  numbers,  at  that  rate  of  exchange  the 
Government  of  India  would  be  landed  in  a  deficit  of  no  less 
than  Ex.  6,000,000.  That  would  be  a  deficit  of  a  most  serious 
and  alarming  character.*'  He  was  not  even  sure  at  all  why 
silver  was  going  out  to  India.  He  was  half  inclined  to  think 
with  Sir  David  Barbour,  late  Finance  Minister  in  India,  that 
the  cause  was  a  very  old  one,  namely,  the  desire  to  buy  a  much- 
wished-for  article  while  it  was  cheap  ;  but  the  cause  might  be 
speculation,  or,  indeed,  anything  else  for  what  he  knew.  All 
he  could  say  was  that,  '*  if  the  policjr  now  adopted  should  fail 
entirely,  the  Government  of  India  will  have  to  meet  their  diffi- 
culties l3y  economy  or  fresh  taxation.'*  Even  Lord  Herschell, 
though,  as  in  one  sense  the  responsible  author  of  the  experi- 
ment of  closing  the  mints,  he  was  a  little  more  sanguine,  had 
no  certainty  to  express,  never  getting  beyond  the  statement 
that  it  was  better  to  try  the  experiment  than  to  let  the  exchange 
value  of  the  rupee  fall  suddenly  to  a  shilling. 

t2 
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Just  before  the  House  rose  for  its  brief  Christmas  holiday 
(Dec.  21)  Mr.  Gladstone,  quite  unexpectedly  and  without  formal 
notice,  referred  to  the  altered  position  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
who  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  had  become  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg. 
The  duke  had  been  granted  in  1866  an  annuity  of  15,000Z.,  and 
to  this  a  further  annuity  of  10,000Z.  was  added  in  1870  on  his 
marriage  with  the  Czar's  daughter.  On  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  Saxe  Coburg  his  position  as  a  German  sovereign 
prince  overshadowed  tlaat  which  he  had  hitherto  occupied  as 
a  British  subject.  Mr.  Gladstone  now  explained  that  in  redemp- 
tion of  a  promise  previously  made,  he  was  able  to  give  the 
details  of  the  new  arrangement  at  which  he  had  arrived.  The 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  desiring  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  Parlia- 
ment, proposed  to  surrender  the  annuity  of  15,000Z.  a  year; 
but  in  view  of  his  intended  annual  stay  in  England,  he  proposed 
to  keep  up  Clarence  House.  For  this  purpose;  and  to  pay  the 
necessary  charges  arising  therefrom,  he  intended  to  retain  the 
smaller  and  more  recently  granted  annuity.  This  partial  re- 
nunciation of  his  British  citizenship,  and  of  the  benefits  attached 
thereto,  did  not  please  Mr.  Labouchere  {Northampton),  who  had 
been  taken  quite  unawares  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement.  The 
Radicals  who  would  have  supported  him  were  not  in  attend- 
ance, and  his  first  motion  for  the  adjournment  did  not  find  the 
necessary  forty  supporters.  Mr.  Labouchere  at  once  claimed 
a  poll,  but  in  this  was  again  defeated  by  177  to  59  votes.  The 
constant  harassing  of  the  Government  bench  by  the  Eadical 
members  which  followed  showed  how  inadequate  they  con- 
sidered the  terms  obtained,  but  no  attempt  to  reopen  the 
debate  in  a  formal  way  was  made. 

A  more  amusing  display  of  the  Eadical  temper  and  tactics 
was  seen  in  their  attitude  towards  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the 
subject  of  his  appointments  to  the  bench.  On  this  occasion 
210  English,  Scotch  and  Welsh  Liberals,  supported  by  70  Irish 
Nationalists,  waited  upon  Lord  Herschell  to  urge  upon  him 
more  haste  and  energy  in  filling  the  local  magistracy  with  men 
of  more  impartial  politics,  broader  principles,  and  more  varied 
social  sympathies  than  those  whom  it  had  been  customary 
to  place  on  the  bench.  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton  (Peterborough), 
who  introduced  the  deputation  (Nov.  Ir5),  admitted  that  the 
Irish  members,  having  a  separate  Lord  Chancellor  of  their 
own,  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  actual  matter,  but 
they  came  because  the  House  of  Commons  had  passed  its 
resolution  on  this  subject  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  also  because  they  wished  to  co-operate  with  the 
Liberal  Party.  Mr.  Morton  added  that  the  Eadicals  had  no 
objection  to  Lord  Herschell's  consulting  the  lord-lieutenant,  or 
even  the  parish  beadle — whom  he  regarded  as  rather  more 
likely  to  give  him  sound  information  about  candidates  for  the 
magistracy  than  the  lord-lieutenant  of  a  coxmty — about  any 
suggested  appointment,  but  what  they,  as  Eadicals,  were  aiming 
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at,  was  to  do  away  with  all  class  privileges,  and  to  choose 
magistrates  for  their  character  and  independence,  and  not  for 
their  title  or  station.  When  Mr.  Conybeare  came  to  speak,  he 
said  brusquely  that  he  contended  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  county  members,  given  on  their  responsibility  as  represen- 
tatives, ought  to  be  regarded  as  final,  without  the  necessity  of 
submitting  them  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  Altogether,  the  deputa- 
tion assumed  a  tone  so  dictatorial  as  to  be  quite  inconsistent 
with  Mr.  Morton's  profession  that  they  did  not  wish  to  dic- 
tate. Lord  Herschell  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
showed  the  deputation  how  much  more  he  had  done  than  he 
appeared  to  have  done,  in  introducing  new  elements  upon  the 
bench.  He  showed  how  truly  anxious  he  had  been  to  render 
the  various  county  benches  less  political,  less  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  party,  than  they  had  been,  and  yet  how  anxious  also 
not  to  risk  abrupt  changes  which  would  have  rendered  the 
administration  of  justice  less  effective,  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  men  of  different  parties  and  different  social  strata  less  frank 
and  hearty ;  and  he  showed  how  laborious  and  difficult  was  the 
task  of  obtaining  the  requisite  information  for  the  due  dis- 
charge of  his  responsible  duty.  But  the  greater  part  of  his 
speech  was  devoted  to  a  very  decided  and  somewhat  contemp- 
tuous snubbing  of  the  deputation  for  their  indifference  to,  or 
rather  their  incapacity  to  understand,  what  was  essential  to  an 
effective  bench  of  magistrates,  and  especially  to  exposing  their 
monstrous  and  absurd  notion  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  could 
delegate  his  responsibility  in  appointing  magistrates  to  the  sort 
of  reckless  and  ill-informed  county  members  who  thought,  with 
Mr.  Conybeare,  that  their  recommendation  should  be  final,  or, 
with  Mr.  Morton,  that  the  parish  beadle  might  give  him  more 
effective  assistance  than  the  lord-lieutenant.  Lord  Herschell 
declared  that  he  would  sooner  renounce  his  office  forthwith, 
and  he  would  do  so  without  any  great  regret,  than  after  accept- 
ing the  responsibility  of  appointing  the  magistrates,  shuffle  it 
off  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  various  county  members. 

Although  in  the  opinion  of  candid  friends,  as  much  as  in 
that  of  hostile  critics,  the  deputation  had  been  politely 
**  snubbed,"  they  were  not  chastened  by  the  exposure  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  subject  of  which  they  professed  to  have  so 
thorough  a  knowledge.  One  of  their  own  party.  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  the  Attorney-General,  speaking  only  a  few  days  before, 
had  given  them  a  warning  by  which  they  would  have  done  well 
to  profit:  **  Awkward  things  had  recently  happened.  Men  of 
strong  political  views  had  been  recommended  to  the  Chancellor, 
of  whom  one  had  been  convicted  of  an  indictable  offence,  and 
the  other  of  using  unjust  weights  and  measures.!'  The  Radicals, 
however,  were  too  deeply  pledged  to  the  course  they,  had  been 
led  to  adopt  to  rest  patiently  under  the  Lord  Chancellor's  re- 
proof. A  conference,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Storey,  was 
held  forthwith,  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  Lord  HerschelPs 
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conduct.  No  reporters  were  present,  but  it  subsequently  tran- 
spired that  the  language  used  by  several  of  the  speakers  was 
more  vigorous  than  Parliamentary  ;  one  member  admitted  that 
Lord  Herschell  had  seriously  damaged  the  Eadical  Party 
throughout  the  country,  and  this  somewhat  two-edged  asser- 
tion was  explained  by  another  member  to  mean  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  neutralised  all  the  good  the  Government  had 
done.  The  discussion  lasted  for  at  least  two  hours,  which 
showed  that  there  was  not  altogether  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  those  present.  Mr.  Labouchere  moved  the  first  resolu- 
tion, which  simply  reaffirmed  the  one  passed  in  the  sunmier  by 
the  party.  But  this  was  generally  condemned  as  '*  too  mild" 
and  ineffective.  Mr.  Labouchere  consented  to  amend  its  terms, 
and  its  language  was  strengthened  by  Mr.  Picton,  who  delivered 
a  vigorous  protest  against  the  manner  in  which  the  desires  of 
the  party  had  been  met.  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope  suggested  that 
the  resolution  should  contain  an  expression  of  regret  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  should  have  *'  deferred  "  to  the  views  of  the 
lords-lieutenant.  This  was  carried  with  only  one  dissentient 
in  the  following  form  and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Gladstone  :  "  That 
this  meeting  of  Eadical  and  Labour  members  repeats  the 
resolution  of  the  committee  in  September  last  regarding  the 
long  delay  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  giving  effect  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  of  May  5th,  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  county  magistrates,  and  regrets  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  h*;S  not  thought  fit  to  proceed  with  the  appoint- 
ments without  deferring  to  the  views  of  the  lords-lieutenant. 
And  this  meeting  thinks  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  suffi- 
cient explanation  has  been  forthcoming  of  the  delay  which  has 
taken  place,  and  is  further  of  opinion  that  the  bench  ought  to 
be  fully  representative  of  all  classes  and  opinions." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  after  a  short  delay,  replied  in  a  lengthy  letter, 
in  which  he  spoke  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  well  as  for  him- 
self: *'  In  admitting  the  fact  of  long  delay  and  in  regretting  it — 
that  is  to  say,  in  sympathising  sincerely  with  the  impatience 
which  has  been  locally  felt  in  so  many  cases,  and  which  is  now 
so  effectually  expressed — it  plainly  follows  that  every  effort  will 
be  used  to  get  through  with  each  portion  of  the  rectifying  and 
balancing  work  which  still  remains  unaccomplished.  I  may 
add  some  words,  as  an  observer  only,  on  this  important  matter. 
Void  as  I  am  of  all  claim  to  the  credit  which  may  be  justly 
given  to  my  colleague  the  Lord  Chancellor,  I  have  never  known 
a  case  in  which  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  has  freely  and  volun- 
tarily undertaken  so  large  —I  might,  perhaps,  say  for  the  time, 
so  vast — an  addition  to  his  duties.  My  own  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  the  recommendations  for  honours  and  appointments 
makes  me  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  though  I  have 
never  had  to  undertake  anything  resembling  it  on  so  large  a 
scale.  Even  single  appointments  become,  in  many  cases,  the 
subject  of  many  scores  of  letters.     If,  as  is  plain,  no  absolute 
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deference  can  be  properly  paid  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the 
lord-lieutenant,  there  is  no  other  individual  in  the  several  places 
to  whom  such  deference  can  be  paid,  and  some  of  those  who 
have  presumptively  a  good  title  to  recommend  might  perhaps, 
be  surprised  at  the  new  view  taken  of  their  recommendations 
in  some  instances  by  others  also  vested  with  a  presumptive  title 
to  speak.  The  difficulty  cannot  be  met  by  placing  the  several 
recommenders  in  communication  with  one  another;  or,  as  it 
might  be  called,  confronting  them.  I  cannot  wonder  at  the 
observation  that  the  delay  has  not  been  properly  explained,  and 
it  could  only  be  explained  by  opening  up  the  whole  of  the  cor- 
respondence, when  the  explanation  (if  otherwise  allowable) 
would  be  defeated  by  its  own  bulk.''  Having  added  that  his 
observations  had  **no  claim  to  authority,"  the  Prime  Minister 
concluded,  with  reference  to  another  resolution  of  the  Radical 
caucus,  by  expressing  "  a  sanguine  hope  that,  through  the 
determination  and  discretion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Local  Government  Bill  will,  during  the  present  sittings,  con- 
tinued as  necessity  may  require,  be  passed  into  law." 

This  letter  having  been  duly  .considered  by  the  Radical 
Committee,  after  some  discussion,  Mr.  Storey  (their  chairman). 
Sir  C.  Dilke,  and  Messrs.  Dodd,  Halley  Stewart  and  Maden, 
were  entrusted  with  the  task  of  drafting  a  reply,  which  was 
adopted,  and  of  which  the  most  definitely  expressed  part  ran 
as  follows  : — 

*'  That  there  may  be  no  misapprehension  as  to  what  we 
desire,  we  beg  to  put  on  record  the  following  statement :  (1) 
That  so  long  as  there  are  unpaid  magistrates,  or  pending  some 
drastic  and  most  necessary  change  in  the  method  of  appoint- 
ment, the  bench  should  be  made  and  kept  fairly  representative 
of  all  classes  of  opinion.  (2)  ^e  say  that  so  long  as  appoint- 
ments remain  as  they  are  now,  mainly  political,  fair  play 
requires  that  there  should  be  substantial  numerical  equality  or 
due  proportion  between  the  parties  wherever  eligible  persons 
are  available.  (3)  That  public  activity  in  the  Liberal  cause 
should  no  longer  be  a  virtual  bar  to  the  county  bench.  (4) 
That  dissent  from  the  Church  of  England  should  no  longer 
substantially  be  a  bar  to  appointment  to  the  county  bench,  as 
in  many  counties  it  has  been.  (5)  That  the  fact  that  a  man  is 
in  trade  should  no  longer  be  a  bar  to  appointment  on  the 
county  bench,  as  in  most  counties  it  has  been.  (6)  That 
justices  should,  as  a  rule,  be  resident  within  their  districts. 
(7)  That  as  soon  as  practicable  the  property  qualification  should 
be  abolished  by  statute,  so  that  eligible  workmen  may  sit  on 
the  county  bench.  We  desire  these  changes  that  the  bench 
may  command  more  general  confidence,  and  that  numerous 
inconveniences  and  disadvantages  under  which  the  public,  and 
more  especially  the  rural  population,  labour  when  they  need 
the  services  of  justices  for  other  than  purely  judicial  purposes 
may  be  put  an  end  to." 
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No  further  steps  were  taken  by  either  side  in  this  contro- 
Yersy,  and  the  only  incident  connected  with  the  demand  for 
the  appointment  of  eligible  persons  was  the  selection  of  a 
gentleman  whose  part  in  an  election  resulting  in  the  unseat- 
ing on  petition  of  the  member  returned  had  been  such  that  the 
presiding  judge  had  scheduled  his  name  and  suspended  him 
from  the  exercise  of  his  privileges  as  an  elector. 

Outside  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  the  political  events 
were  of  little  importance.  At  the  Colston  Banquet  (Nov.  22), 
at  Bristol,  the  Attorney-General  (Sir  Charles  Eussell)  ranged 
himself  with  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  and  others 
in  favour  of  '*  Home  Eule  all  roand."  He  wished  to  see  the 
principle  of  the  Irish  Home  Eule  Bill  extended  to  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales,  leaving  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  the 
position  of  federal  link  between  the  various  partners  in  the 
existing  Union.  On  the  same  night,  at  Chelsea,  Mr.  Labouchere, 
a  more  independent  Eadical,  supported  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
insisted  vehemently  on  the  duty  of  evacuating  Egypt,  on  the 
wickedness  of  the  Matabele  war,  on  the  folly  of  increasing  the 
navy,  on  the  necessity  for  abolishing  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
on  the  wisdom  of  finding  pensions  for  every  working  man  who 
had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

The  meeting  of  the  Conservative  Associations  at  Cardiff 
(Nov.  28)  gave  Lord  Salisbury  an  opportunity  of  putting  for- 
ward in  reply  the  programme  of  the  party  of  which  he  was  the 
recognised  chief.  In  his  first  speech  he  insisted  strongly  on  the 
necessity  of  reinforcing  our  navy  at  a  time  when  other  nations 
were  so  greatly  increasing  theirs.  Admitting  that  the  rulers 
of  Europe  were  certainly  as  averse  to  war  as  our  own,  he 
pointed  out  that  no  one  could  foresee  what  would  be  the  result 
of  any  misunderstanding  arising  between  them  at  a  time  when 
the  magnitude  of  their  national  preparations  was  so  threatening. 
He  asked  the  people  of  Cardiff  to  realise  what  it  would  mean 
if  a  foreign  Power  got  command  of  the  British  Channel,  and 
levied  a  heavy  fine  or  ransom  on  the  richer  towns.  As  to  the 
political  enterprise  in  which  the  Government  was  engaged. 
Lord  Salisbury  said  that  they  reminded  him  of  certain  horse- 
breeders  who  broke  in  colts  by  galloping  them  round  a  ploughed 
field.  **  I  think  it  is  somewhat  on  that  plan  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  subjugating  the  House  of  Commons.  Or,  it  is  like  the  punish- 
ment of  prisoners  who  have  to  work  at  a  crank,  knowing  well 
that  nothing  will  come  of  their  exertions.**  As  for  Home  Eule, 
Lord  Salisbury  asked  whether,  supposing  Mr.  Gladstone  de- 
parted on  a  tour  to  Patagonia,  any  of  his  colleagues  would  so 
much  as  touch  the  subject  with  the  tongs.  Turning  then  to 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  and  Mr.  John  Morley's  suggestions  for 
bringing  force  to  bear  on  the  House  of  Lords,  he  reminded  his 
hearers  that  in  January  of  that  year  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  had 
said  that  if  the  Lords  threw  out  the  Home  Eule  Bill  it  would 
be  introduced  in  an  autumn  session,  and  then  there  would  be 
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such  an  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords  that  they  would 
not  dare  to  reject  it  a  second  time.  The  House  of  Lords  had 
thrown  out  the  Home  Eule  Bill.  It  had  not  been  introduced 
in  an  autumn  session,  and  the  public  was  as  tranquil  as  if  the 
House  of  Lords  had  done  perfectly  right.  As  for  Mr.  John 
Morley,  he  had  threatened  the  House  of  Lords  with  force ;  but 
he  had  omitted  to  say  where  the  force  was  to  come  from ;  was 
it  to  be  brought  from  Ireland,  as  Tyrconnel  had  proposed  to 
bring  it  ?  Were  we  to  have  an  invasion  of  Kernes  and  Gallow- 
glasses,  otherwise,  of  the  men  of  the  hill-side  ?  Or  was  all  this 
hectoring  only  a  Chinese  mode  of  tailing-oflf?  The  Chinese, 
as  was  said,  when  they  could  not  capture  a  port,  took  it  out 
in  **  shouts  and  grimaces." 

On  the  following  day  (Nov.  29)  Lord  Salisbury  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Cardiff  Conservative  Association.  On  this  occasion 
he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  the  division  of 
classes,  reprimanding  the  Gladstonian  Party  for  endeavouring 
to,  increase  and  intensify,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  mitigate 
and  remove,  that  division.  He  said  that  the  House  of  Lords 
had  not  always  been  so  united  as  it  now  was  against  the 
Liberal  Party.  Under  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Palmerston 
it  had  supported  the  Liberal  Government  when  the  House  of 
Commons  deserted  the  Liberal  Government.  But  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  raised  so  many  cries  with  a  tendency  to  set  the 
masses  against  the  classes,  that  he  had  almost  compelled  the 
vast  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  even  the  greater 
number  of  his  own  peers,  to  side  against  him.  Lord  Salisbury 
instanced  the  attempt  in  the  Employers*  Liability  Bill  to  break 
down  even  those  voluntary  arrangements  entered  into  between 
employers  and  employed,  which  had  succeeded  perfectly,  and 
introduced  the  best  feeling  between  the  two  classes ;  and, 
again,  Mr.  George  Russell's  attempt  to  recommend  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill  by  running  down  squires  and  parsons,  and  praising 
up  the  agricultural  labourers.  Another  instance,  he  said,  was 
the  Welsh  Land  Commission  appointed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
rake  up  all  the  grievances  against  Welsh  landlords  ;  and  further, 
the  attempt  to  disestablish  and  disendow  the  Church  of  Wales. 
The  proposed  Registration  Bill,  Lord  Salisbury  thought,  would 
be  for  the  benefit,  first,  of  the  vagrant  classes  of  the  community, 
and  next,  of  "  that  amiable  section  of  the  electorate  who  wish 
to  represent  people  who  may  be  absent,  or  may  be  dead."  In 
contrast  with  this  stirring  up  of  strife.  Lord  Salisbury  declared 
that  it  was  the  Conservative  policy  to  insist  on  fair-play  for  the 
large  populous  centres  like  Cardiff,  and  not  to  allow  masses  of 
voters  to  be  added  to  the  constituencies  in  England  without 
conditioning  that  the  representation  of  sparsely  populated 
districts,  like  the  Irish  counties,  should  be  deprived  of  their 
surplusage  of  power.  ''  If  you  would  ask  me,*'  said  Lord 
Salisbury,  **the  difference  between  what  is,  in  my  conception, 
the  mission  of  the  Conservative  Party  and  what  is  the  unfor- 
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tunate  tendency  of  the  party  to  which  we  are  opposed,  I  should 
say  that  it  is  our  mission  to  diminish  differences,  and  to 
encourage  confidence  between  the  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  it  is,  I  will  not  say  the  intention,  but  the 
unfortmiate  fate  of  our  opponents  that  at  every  step  they 
exasperate  and  exaggerate  these  differences." 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Lord  Salisbury  reached 
Newport,  where  he  again  spoke ;  dwelling,  as  especially  to  a 
Welsh  Nonconformist  audience,  on  the  survival  of  the  irritable 
temper  which  former  grievances  excited,  long  after  those  griev- 
ances, had  been  removed.  **  Bear  in  mind  that  if  you  find  great 
resistance,  great  discontent  with  what  is,  it  very  often  does  not 
represent  any  real  opinion  as  to  the  actual  and  existing  state  of 
things.  It  is  the  echo  and  tradition  that  have  come  down  from 
other  times,  when  really  there  were  grievances  which  had  to  be 
resisted.  But  the  effect  of  such  grievances  is  not  only  upon 
the  time  in  which  they  exist.  They  come  down  from  age  to 
age,  and  men,  many  men,  are  now  jealous  and  grudging  of 
other  classes,  not  because  they  suffer  anything  from  the  time, 
not  because  they  are  in  any  danger  of  suffering  anything,  but 
because  they  carry  on  unceasingly  the  tradition  which  they 
have  received  from  their  fathers,  and  reflect  the  politics  and  the 
personal  feelings  which  were  only  justified  by  the  politics  of  the 
past." 

There  was  probably  slight  expectation  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
mind  that  he  would  win  back  any  of  the  Welsh  constituencies 
to  the  Conservative  side  ;  but  the  idea  of  holding  the  annual 
gathering  of  the  Conservative  Association  in  the  midst  of  their 
enemies  was  not  without  a  show  of  reason  ;  for  Cardiff  itsell* 
had  in  the  previous  year  elected  as  its  mayor  the  most  promi- 
nent capitalist  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  Marquess  of  Bute, 
notwithstanding  his  avowed  Unionist  opinions. 

The  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Asquith.  had  several  opportunities 
of  granting  the  use  of  Trafalgar  Square  for  public  meetings, 
and  the  results  showed  that  his  concession  to  the  popular 
demand  was  fully  justified.  No  disturbances  had  taken  place, 
and  even  the  most  timorous  shopkeepers  of  the  neighbourhood 
had  been  able  to  dwell  in  peace.  A  demonstration  by  a  body 
of  anarchists  (Nov.  11),  to  commemorate  the  deaths  of  the 
**  Chicago  martyrs,*'  led  to  wild  talk,  and  one  speaker,  alluding 
to  the  Barcelona  outrage,  attributed  it  to  poverty,  and  expected 
something  of  the  kind  in  London  before  long.  Mr.  Asquith, 
when  taken  to  task  about  allowing  the  diffusion  of  such  opinions 
under  Government  sanction,  made  light  of  the  whole  affair,  and 
declared  that  it  was  safer  for  men  to  express  their  views  openly 
than  to  propagate  them  secretly.  A  week  or  two  later,  how- 
ever, he  found  it  advisable  to  modify  this  unrestricted  right  of 
prophesying,  when  the  Commonweal  Society  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  square.  The  organ  of  this  society, 
Mr.   Asquith   informed  the   House  of    Commons   (Nov.   28), 
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justified  the  massacre  of  innocent  people  as  a  legitimate 
method  for  the  attainment  of  its  ends  ;  and  he  laid  down  the 
principle  that  he  would  always  forbid  a  meeting  for  an  unlawful 
purpose,  wherever  it  might  assemble  ;  but  he  would  not  forbid 
one  because  he  did  not  approve  of  its  objects.  The  anarchists, 
even  those  who  had  a  vague  knowledge  of  the  principles  they 
advocated,  were,  however,  a  very  small  body,  and  without  weight 
in  the  counsels  of  ordinary  working  men. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  rioters  at  Featherstone,  whose 
attack  upon  Lord  Masham's  collieries  was  only  quelled,  after  loss 
of  life,  by  the  intervention  of  the  miUtary.  On  the  action  of  the 
authorities  on  this  occasion  party  feeling  ran  high,  especially  in 
Yorkshire,  and  the  Government,  in  order  to  extricate  itself  from 
the  dilemma  of  having  either  to  uphold  the  law  or  to  irritate  their 
working  men  supporters,  appointed  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  to 
investigate  the  circumstances.  The  committee  was  distinctly 
a  strong  one,  presided  over  by  Lord  Justice  Bowen,  a  sound 
Liberal ;  Mr.  Haldane,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  an  advanced  Radical ;  and 
Sir  A.  RoUit,  a  Yorkshire  Conservative  of  great  ability.  The 
committee,  after  investigating  the  matter  and  examining  wit- 
nesses on  the  spot,  and  civil  and  military  authorities  in  London, 
agreed  upon  an  exhaustive  and  unanimous  report,  which  was 
likely  to  be  invaluable  for  future  guidance.  They  found  that 
in  the  first  place  much  blame  was  due  to  the  Watch  Committee 
and  others  in  allowing  a  district,  notoriously  in  a  disturbed 
state,  to  be  denuded  of  police  on  account  of  the  race  meeting 
at  Doncaster ;  they  further  found  fault  with  the  absence  of  any 
arrangement  by  which  a  magistrate  could  be  found  when 
required  for  special  duties ;  and  they  remarked  upon  the 
absence  of  the  chief  constable  from  the  district  at  so  critical  a 
moment.  Having  said  thus  much  on  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  they  went  on  to  lay  down  certain  principles 
of  general  application.  They  found  that  the  Ackton  Hall 
Colhery  was  in  the  kind  of  danger  which  justified  the  soldiers 
in  firing,  and  in  fact  compelled  them  to  do  so ;  and  that,  the 
firing  being  legal,  the  death  of  the  innocent  (supposing  the  two 
men  who  died  from  their  wounds  to  have  been  innocent)  must 
be  accounted  accidental.  The  committee  then  went  on  to 
describe  the  law  with  great  lucidity,  declaring  that  soldiers 
had  precisely  the  same  right  and  duty  to  prevent  riot  which 
all  other  people  possessed  ;  but  the  Eiot  Act  only  made  the 
refusal  to  disperse  within  one  hour  a  felony  ;  and  that  the  pre- 
sence of  a  magistrate,  although  highly  advisable,  was  not  legally 
essential.  The  committee  added  a  somewhat  curious  sugges- 
tion, derived  apparently  from  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  that 
it  might  be  advisable  when  soldiers  were  firing  on  crowds  to 
use  a  weapon  less  formidable  than  the  modern  rifle. 

The  only  bye-election  before  the  close  of  the  year  was  that 
at  Accrington,  occasioned  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Eecorder- 
ship   of  Manchester  by  the  sitting  member.     In  view  of  the 
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fact  that  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  was  subsequently  disputed, 
Yery  little  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  any  inferences.  Mr. 
Leese,  who  stood  again,  was  returned  against  his  former  oppo- 
nent, Mr.  Herman  Hodge,  but,  according  to  the  ofl&cial  poll,  by 
5,822  against  6,564  votes,  or  a  majority  of  258  only.  At  the 
general  election  Mr.  Leese  had  polled  6,019  and  Mr.  Herman 
Hodge  5,472  votes.  So  that  apparently  the  Gladstonian  can- 
didate had  lost  about  twice  as  many  votes  as  the  Unionist  had 
gained.  Mr.  Hodge  had  certainly  shown  signs  of  hedging  in 
the  Employers*  Liability  Bill,  although  he  ultimately  had 
decided  to  stand  by  the  contracting-out  clause.  Mr.  Leese 
was  throughout  strongly  Ministerialist,  and  his  supporters 
were  said  to  be  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  the  Government 
bill  At  any  rate  the  enthusiasm,  supposing  even  some  error 
in  the  return,  showed  no  evidence  of  having  been  strong  enough 
to  gain  votes  from  the  other  side,  and  the  election  was  conse- 
quently negative  evidence  as  to  the  interest  taken  by  a  distinctly 
working  men's  constituency  in  a  measure  which  was  ostensibly 
brought  in  for  their  benefit. 

The  Accrington  election,  in  fact,  was  typical  of  the  whole 
political  situation.  The  close  of  the  year  saw  both  political 
parties,  after  an  unprecedentedly  prolonged  session,  in  practically 
the  same  relative  position  which  they  occupied  at  the  com- 
mencement. The  Ministerialists  showed  an  unbroken  front — 
none  of  the  schisms  which  had  been  predicted  had  gathered 
to  a  head,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  majority,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and 
Irish,  was  held  together  by  the  strongest  ties  of  self-interest. 
Each  section  was  anxious  to  obtain  something  which,  without 
the  active  help  of  the  other  two,  was  beyond  its  grasp ;  whilst 
those  English  Liberals  for  whom  the  Newcastle  Programme 
contained  attractions,  such  as  Local  Option,  Land  Law  Keform, 
and  the  like,  knew  that  they  must  give  loyal  support  to  the 
separate  demands  of  their  allies  if  they  wished  to  obtain  their 
combined  support.  Under  Mr.  Gladstone's  unrivalled  leader- 
ship this  alliance  had  been  successfully  maintained.  But  it 
was  difficult  to  say  that  any  other  advantage  could  be  claimed 
by  the  Ministerialists.  The  Opposition  had  shown  as  much 
spirit  and  pertinacity  in  attaclang  as  the  Ministerialists  in 
defence.  Of  the  great  measures  promised  and  foreshadowed  in 
the  Queen's  Speech,  and  introduced  in  the  beginning  of  the 
session  with  a  lofty  disregard  to  the  value  of  time,  not  one  had 
taken  its  place  in  the  Statute  Book.  The  Home  Eule  Bill, 
after  occupying  more  than  seven  months,  had  been  rejected  by 
the  lords  by  a  majority  xmparalleled  in  the  history  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  must  be  added  with  the  full  consent  of  the  people, 
for  not  a  word  of  popular  protest  was  raised  against  this  decision 
of  the  **  irresponsible  "  legislators.  Two  months  more  had  been 
spent  in  the  laborious  discussion  of  two  measures  which  were 
regarded  as  non-contentious,  and  the  year  closed  before  the 
fate  of  either  had  been  sealed.     The  session  began  on  the  last 
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day  of  January,  and  was  still  unfinished  on  the  last  day  of 
December,  and  so  little  was  popular  opinion  aroused  by  this 
protracted  debating  that  not  a  single  meeting  was  held  in  any 
part  of  the  country  to  urge  the  Legislature  to  hasten  its  ways. 
The  only  apparent  outcome  of  the  weary  ten  months  through 
which  Parliament  had  been  sitting  was  a  languid  interest  m 
their  proceedings,  much  as  if  they  had  been  those  of  a  school 
board  or  a  county  council.  Yet  within  the  walls  of  Westminster 
naomentous  issues  were  at  stake — the  question  of  how  far  a 
strong  and  homogeneous  minority  was  justified  in  thwarting  the 
wishes  of  the  majority,  and  the  still  more  important  question 
of  the  rights  of  a  majority  to  silence  the  opposition  of  the 
minority.  On  the  one  band,  Mr.  Gladstone's  firmness  and 
scrupulousness  had  saved  him  from  the  dangerous  advice  of 
some  of  his  followers,  who  measured  the  feelings  of  the  country 
by  their  own  impatience ;  and,  on  the  other,  Mr.  Balfour's  tact 
and  taste  often  saved  his  friends  from  acts  of  wilful  imprudence^ 
which  could  only  exasperate  their  opponents  without  in  the 
least  benefiting  their  own  cause.  In  fact,  Mr.  Balfour's  manage- 
ment of  the  Unionist  Party  as  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy-  features  of  the  political  history  of  the 
year,  but  it  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  marvellous 
spectacle  of  a  statesman  of  eighty-four  conducting  the  business 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  responsible  for  the  Government  of 
the  country  and  the  empire.  Ever  watchful  and  ever  adroit,  he 
could  join  in  any  discussion,  and  was  always  ready  to  crush  or 
to  conciUate  his  opponents,  as  seemed  most  expedient.  The 
congratulations  which  Mr.  Balfour  offered  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  his  eighty-fourth  birthday  were 
perhaps  the  words  which  in  after  years  will  be  best  remembered 
of  the  countless  speeches  which  were  uttered  in  the  longest 
recorded  session  of  the  British  Parliament. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

SCOTLAND   AND   IRELAND. 
I.  SCOTLAND. 

Each  succeeding  year  had  brought  proof  that  Gladstonians  as 
well  as  Unionists  desired  to  maintain  the  existing  Parliamentary- 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  Scottish  Home  Eule 
Party,  if  not  altogether  voiceless,  was  completely  thrown  into 
the  background  by  the  persistent  use  of  Scotch  platforms,  made 
by  both  parties,  to  discuss  questions  which  concerned  England 
and  Ireland  as  much  as  Scotland.  The  Unionist  demonstra- 
tion at  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  March,  presided  over  by  the 
Marquess  of  Tweeddale,  was  met  by  a  counter-demonstration^ 
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at  which  Mr.  Ed.  Blake,  an  Irish  Nationalist,  the  chief 
speaker,  bade  his  "  disestablishment "  hearers  take  courage  from 
the  example  of  Ireland.  A  week  or  two  later  Mr.  Goschen,  at 
Glasgow,  claimed  for  the  North  of  Ireland  Loyalists  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  then  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  at  Perth,  congratulated  his  hearers  on  the  steady 
growth  of  Conservative  opinions  in  districts  which  had  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  Liberal  strongholds.  These  and  subsequent 
meetings  have  been  referred  to  elsewhere,  and  were  perhaps 
more  important  as  evidence  of  the  solidarity  of  the  two  king- 
doms when  discussing  political  questions  than  for  any  specially 
new  points  brought  forward. 

At  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  there 
was  a  more  distinct  expression  of  feeling  upon  the  two  ques- 
tions of  Church  Disestabhshment  and  Irish  Home  Eule.  In 
both  the  Established  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Churches 
the  feeling  of  the  synods  was  expressed  that  the  proposal  *'  to 
cut  up  this  great  empire  into  little  bits,  in  order  to  give  spiritual 
despotism  a  freer  hand,"  was  fraught  with  a  danger  to  all  the 
churches.  In  the  Free  Church  Assembly,  which  celebrated  its 
jubilee,  the  allied  causes  of  Home  Eule  and  Disestablishment 
were  regarded  with  marked  sympathy,  and  a  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  which,  after  expressing  full  sympathy  with 
the  occasion,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  men  of  1843  were 
'*  the  genuine  representatives  of  the  Scottish  Eeformation.'* 

Scotland  was  not  without  its  labour  disputes  during  the 
year,  but  the  most  important,  the  coal-workers'  strike  in  the 
Lothians,  which  extended  over  more  than  two  months  from 
the  beginning  of  October,  ended  disastrously  for  the  men.  In 
view  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  Scotch  coal  following  on  the 
prolonged  strike  in  England,  the  miners  demanded  an  advance 
of  12|  per  cent,  on  their  wages.  In  some  districts  the  masters 
offered  to  concede  one-half  of  this  demand,  but  the  men  de- 
clined these  terms.  A  little  later  an  advance  of  sixpence  a  day, 
and  in  some  cases  of  a  shilling  a  day,  was  offered,  but  without 
result ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  December  33,000  out  of  a  total 
of  45,000  pit- workers  and  others  were  idle.  The  men,  who  had 
no  funds  with  which  to  conduct  a  protracted  struggle,  at  length 
(Dec.  11)  surrendered,  after  a  useless  loss  of  150,000/.  in  wages 
alone. 

II.  IRELAND. 

The  history  of  Ireland  during  the  year  might  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  a  year  of  promise  and  apprehension.  Whilst 
the  three  southern  provinces  were  endeavouring  successfully  to 
show  how  quiet  and  satisfied  they  could  be  under  a  Govern- 
ment which  reflected  their  own  wishes  and  aspirations,  the 
northern  province  was  equally  anxious  to  prove  how  steadfastly 
it  clung  to  the  English  alliance,  and  possibly  also  to  the 
ascendency  which  it  regarded  as  its  right.     The  oflBcial  visit  of 
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the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  a  Eoman  Catholic  and  a  Unionist, 
to  assist  at  the  inauguration  (Jan.  1)  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin,  a  Protestant  and  a  Nationalist,  was  in  itself  of  good 
augury,  whilst  the  presence  of  soldiers  in  the  procession 
marked  a  further  return  to  harmonious  actions  between  the 
municipal  and  military  authorities.  As  the  time  approached, 
however,  for  the  introduction  of  the  Home  Eule  Bill,  the 
two  parties  set  about  parading  their  forces,  in  order  that  the 
parlejdngs  of  their  leaders  might  seem  to  represent  the  views 
of  their  respective  followers. 

The  Unionists  at  Belfast  and  Armagh  assembled  in  large 
numbers  to  support  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  who  for  a 
time  had  held  the  ofi&ce  of  Viceroy.  He  told  his  hearers  (Jan. 
17)  that  two  courses  lay  before  Mr.  Gladstone :  either  a  drastic 
measure  which  would  fill  the  Irish  Home  Eulers  with  enthu- 
siasm, or  a  milk-and-water  measure  which  would  not  alarm 
their  English  sympathisers.  In  his  opinion  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  adopt  the  latter  course,  because  the  Irish  Home  Eulers 
would  grasp  at  anything  they  could  get,  while  the  English 
Home  Eulers  would  probably  be  offended  at  anything  too 
strong.  But  whether  drastic  or  feeble,  Lord  Londonderry  was 
certain  that  the  Irish  Unionists  would  oppose  it ;  for  Ulster, 
which  had  been  made  by  the  union,  would  be  ruined  by  separa- 
tion. Mr.  W.  Eedmond,  on  behalf  of  the  small  Parnellite 
group,  speaking  on  the  same  day  at  Cork,  protested  against 
either  trusting  Mr.  Gladstone  or  thanking  him  tiU  he  had  made 
it  quite  clear  what  he  promised  to  do  for  Ireland.  A  few  days 
later,  it  appeared  that  even  the  wish  of  the  Government  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Home  Eulers  was 
subjected  to  the  restrictions  of  the  existing  law.  Mr.  Morley, 
in  his  desire  to  render  evictions  as  harmless  or  as  inoperative 
as  possible,  had  issued  an  order  forbidding  the  police  to  grant 
protection  to  civil  process  servers  after  nightfall.  The  inspector 
of  the  police  in  Kerry  was  the  first  to  obey  this  order  from  his 
superiors  in  Dublin  Castle,  but  those  interested  in  allowing  the 
law  to  take  its  course  moved  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to 
declare  the  inspector  guilty  of  contempt  of  court.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  his  two  colleagues  was 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  police  must  be  judges  of  the 
necessity  of  acting  at  night,  and  showed  that  the  Chief  Secretary 
had  claimed  and  exercised  "  the  dispensing  power  '*  which, 
since  1688,  had  been  regarded  as  illegal  and  unconstitutional. 
The  matter  was  subsequently  discussed  in  Parliament,  and 
eventually  was  allowed  to  drop,  but  the  attempt  by  Mr.  Morley 
to  assume  a  power  above  and  beyond  the  law  was  regarded 
as  a  serious  mistake  on  the  part  of  a  Liberal  statesman.  Un- 
fortunately too  County  Kerry,  next  to  County  Clare,  was 
perhaps  that  in  which  the  law-abiding  population  had  the 
greatest  need  of  protection.  With  regard  to  the  latter  county, 
Mr.  Justice  O'Brien,  whilst  holding  the  spring  assize  in  that 
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district,  found  juries  so  terrorised  that  they  would  not  return 
verdicts  of  guilty  even  in  the  clearest  cases,  and  he  declared 
security  for  life  and  property  no  longer  existed  in  County  Clare, 
the  law  entirely  failing,  through  the  conduct  of  the  jurors,  to 
reach  the  perpetrators  of  crime. 

It  must  have  been  disappointing  to  the  Ministry  and  their 
supporters  to  find  that  the  Irish  Home  Bule  Bill,  when  ex- 
plained to  the  House  of  Commons,  awoke  no  display  of  grateful 
sympathy  in  the  country  it  was  framed  to  benefit.  Meetings 
to  support  and  to  welcome  it  were  so  rare  and  so  little  fre- 
quented that  they  were  unheard  of  outside  the  districts  where 
possibly  they  may  have  been  held.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  were  at  once  active  and  vociferous. 
The  first  reading  of  the  bill  was  scarcely  obtained  before  a  meet- 
ing, estimated  at  15,000,  was  held  at  Belfast,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  protest  against  its  scope  and  object. 
The  passing  of  the  bill,  they  unanimously  agreed,  would  be  the 
greatest  calamity  that  would  happen,  as  it  would  lead  to  the 
total  separation  of  Ireland  from  England  and  the  consequent 
ruin  of  Belfast.  The  people  of  Belfast  meant  to  keep  one 
queen  and  one  parliament,  and  the  President  of  the  Methodist 
College  declared  that  if  the  bill  passed  they  would  be  justified 
in  resisting  by  force  the  transfer  of  their  allegiance  to  another 
power  to  which  they  felt  no  loyalty.  The  General  Synod  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  at  a  special  meeting  (March  14),  went 
even  further,  and  indicated  by  their  vote  an  unforeseen  source 
of  danger.  A  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  carried  unanimously,  to  the  effect  that  '*  a  measure 
of  total  separation  would  be  preferable  to  the  ignominious  terms 
of  apparent  independence  and  actual  political  vassalage  under 
the  bill."  The  assembly  was  composed  of  Protestants  drawn 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  was  consequently  the  expression 
of  men  who,  isolated  in  a  population  alien  in  creed  and  politics, 
had  most  reason  to  cling  to  the  English  union. 

A  more  significant  demonstration,  although  limited  to  the 
people  of  Ulster,  was  arranged  to  take  place  on  the  eve  of 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
It  was  held  at  Belfast  (April  4),  to  which  people  flocked  from 
all  parts  of  the  northern  province.  Many  Catholics  were  pre- 
sent, drawn  chiefly  from  those  who  had  a  property  stake  in 
the  county,  but  the  great  mass  Ulstermen.  Upwards  of  100,000 
men  were  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  procession,  which 
occupied  four  hours  in  marching  past  Mr.  Balfour  and  his 
supporters.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  meeting  at  the  Ulster 
Hall,  at  which  Mr.  Balfour  was  the  principal  speaker.  The  chief 
aim  of  his  address  was  to  express  his  sense  of  the  value  of  such 
a  demonstration  to  those  who  were  bent  upon  opposing  *'  the 
pernicious  proposal  of  separation  now  before  the  House  of 
Commons."  To  the  Ulster  farmer  it  meant  taxation ;  to  the 
Ulster   artisan   loss  of  employment ;    to   the   Ulster   man   of 
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business  it  meant  the  choice  between  ruin  and  self-banishment. 
The  wealthy,  the  industrious,  and  the  law-abiding  portion  of 
the  population  of  Ireland  were  to  supply  money  for  the  less 
orderly,  less  industrious,  and  less  law-abiding  section.  Dealing 
at  length  with  absence  of  finality  in  the  scheme,  and  declaring 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  wished  British  bayonets  to  be  used,  not 
against  rebels,  but  against  the  upholders  of  the  empire,  Mr. 
Balfour  declared  :  "  I  admit  that  the  tyranny  of  majorities  may 
be  as  bad  as  the  tyranny  of  kings,  and  that  the  stupidity  of 
majorities  may  be  even  greater  than  the  stupidity  of  kings ; 
and  I  will  not  say,  and  I  do  not  think  any  rational  or  sober 
man  will  say,  that  what  is  justifiable  against  a  tyrannical  king 
may  not  under  certain  circumstances  be  justifiable  against  a 
tyrannical  majority.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  hope  and 
believe  that  this  is  the  utterance  of  a  mere  abstract  and 
academic  proposition,  and  that  the  circumstances  which  would 
justify  such  a  state  of  things  never  will  arise  in  this  country. 
I  hope  it  and  I  believe  it.'' 

After  a  triumphal  progress  through  Ulster,  Mr.  Balfour 
reached  Dublin  (April  8),  where  he  met  with  a  reception  which 
did  the  utmost  credit  to  the  citizens  of  the  Irish  capital. 
Although  there  were,  doubtless,  differences  of  poUtical  opinion, 
the  preponderance  of  one  or  other  form  of  nationalism  was  be- 
yond question.  It  was  therefore  the  more  noteworthy  that  the 
Unionists  w^ere  able  to  give  Mr.  Balfour  a  striking  reception, 
dragging  his  carriage  through  the  streets  by  torchlight  after  he 
had  delivered  a  strong  party  speech  in  Leinster  Hall. 

Unfortunately,  equal  good  feeling  and  good  temper  were  not 
displayed  in  various  parts  of  Ulster,  especially  in  Belfast,  when 
the  news  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  became 
known.  Attacks  were  made  upon  the  Catholics,  who  had  lighted 
bonfires  to  celebrate  the  event,  which,  had  they  ceased  with  the 
night,  might  have  been  regarded  as  merely  justifiable  demon- 
strations on  both  sides.  On  the  following  day,  however, 
CathoHc  workmen  at  the  great  shipbuilding  yards  were  molested, 
and  even  some  Scotch  Presbyterian  workmen,  known  to  be  Home 
Eulers,  also  were  attacked.  The  police  had  to  charge  several 
times  to  disperse  the  rioters,  and  eventually  the  military  had 
to  be  brought  to  protect  the  assailed  workmen.  The  municipal 
authorities  were,  however,  warmly  seconded  in  their  efforts  to 
restore  order  by  the  employers  and  the  great  Unionist  organisa- 
tion, both  being  anxious  to  prove  themselves  opposed  to  any 
form  of  tyranny  or  any  yearning  for  the  old  days  of  Protestant 
ascendency. 

It  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Unionist  Patty  on  either  side  of 
St.  George's  Channel  to  allow  the  enthusiasm  which  had  been 
aroused  to  slumber.  As  the  Easter  holidays  had  been  utilised 
by  Mr.  Balfour  in  making  a  visit  to  Ulster,  so  the  Whitsuntide 
holidays  were  turned  to  similar  account  by  Lord  Salisbury. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  arrange  anything  more  impres- 
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sive  than  Mr.  Balfour's  reception  had  been,  but  in  welcoming 
Lord  Salisbury  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  any 
slackening  of  the  enthusiasm  which  had  greeted  his  nephew. 
In  his  first  speech  (May  24)  Lord  Salisbury  dealt  more  especi- 
ally with  the  prospects  of  the  Home  Bule  Bill,  then  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Unionists  were  moving  amendments, 
he  said,  not  with  the  view  of  improving  a  measure  essentially 
and  intolerably  bad,  but  with  the  hope  of  getting  its  various 
vices  and  blots  so  thoroughly  riddled  in  the  discussion,  that  the 
British  public,  which  had  not  fully  realised  its  importance,  and 
was  only  just  beginning  to  grasp  its  dangers,  might  become 
fully  aware  of  them  before  an  appeal  to  the  country  could  take 
place.  Lord  Salisbury  seemed  to  have  but  slender  hope  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  majority  would  not  keep  together,  even  through 
the  difficulties  of  the  ninth  clause  and  the  financial  clauses. 
The  Gladstoniaus  fought,  he  said,  with  halters  round  their 
necks,  and  if  they  allowed  the  Government  to  be  defeated,  they 
lost  all  chance  of  carrying  their  great  measures.  As  to  the 
future.  Lord  SaUsbury  insisted  that  the  question  of  the  reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords  could  not  be  raised  at  a  time  when  a 
definite  duty  was  required  of  the  existing  House  of  Lords. 
*'  You  cannot  swap  horses  when  crossing  a  stream."  As  for 
the  threatened  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords,  it  would 
fail.  This  was  not  a  case,  like  that  of  the  first  Beform  Bill, 
where  the  nation  was  on  one  side  and  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  other.  The  great  majority  of  the  English  people  and  the 
most  prosperous  of  the  Irish  provinces  were  ranged  behind  the 
House  of  Lords  in  this  case,  and  therefore  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  standing  firm,  would  express  the  national  sentiment  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  most  nearly  concerned,  even  taking 
Ireland  and  England  together.  Of  Mr.  Gladstone's  boast  that 
the  Liberal  Party  had  always  eventually  carried  its  points, 
Lord  Salisbury  said  that  that  only  applied  to  suffrage  questions, 
and  that  this  was  not  a  suffrage  question,  but  a  question  of 
national  safety  and  constitutional  tradition,  and  that  the  Liberal 
Party  had  often  been  defeated  on  such  matters,  as  when  Mr. 
Fox  identified  the  Liberal  Party  with  the  cause  of  Napoleon  in 
France. 

In  conclusion,  Lord  Salisbury  denounced  in  strong  language 
the  Irish  Catholic  policy  of  Archbishop  Walsh  and  Mr.  Healy, 
but  in  a  tone  rather  too  much  in  sympathy  with  the  Orange 
Party  views  of  his  audience.  His  most  effective  part  was  the 
term  he  applied  to  Mr.  Gladstone  of  **  the  universal  yielder," 
meaning  thereby  that  no  other  great  statesman  had  proved  in 
the  end  so  universal  a  political  provider  for  those  pertinacious 
opponents  whom  he  had  begun  by  resisting  and  even  denouncing. 

On  the  following  day  (May  25)  Lord  Salisbury  made  another 
speech  in  the  Ulster  Hall,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that,  so  far 
from  the  Union  having  been  a  failure  for  Ireland,  it  had  enabled 
Ireland  to  tide  over  two  great  economic  catastrophes  such  as 
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have  sometimes  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth  great 
masses  of  the  Eastern  populations  in  China  or  India, — the 
great  potato-famine  of  1847,  and  the  great  shock  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  West  which  had  followed  upon  the  full  introduc- 
tion of  free-trade.  '*  I  have  ventured,"  he  said  in  conclusion, 
**  being  in  the  presence  of  men  of  light  and  leading  from  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  especially  from  the  more  loyal  part  of  it, 
to  point  out  that  we  are  not  fighting  a  policy  of  despair, — that 
this  agitation,  nourished  as  it  is  largely  by  faction,  and  mainly 
by  foreign  gold,  has  come  as  a  cloud  across  our  path,  and  towers 
dark  and  dangerous  upon  us  now  ;  but  that  when  it  has  passed 
away,  as  we  have  full  confidence  and  certainty  that  it  will  pass 
away,  there  lies  before  Ireland,  under  the  institutions  that  were 
framed  nearly  a  century  ago,  a  full  and  fair  promise  of  growing 
prosperity,  progress,  and  civilisation." 

Lord  Salisbury  passed  from  Belfast  to  Londonderry,  where 
in  the  Guildhall  he  made  one  of  his  most  brilliant  speeches. 
He  began  by  expressing  his  wonder  that  when  British  colonies 
had  been  purposely  planted  in  the  North  of  Ireland  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  the  English  rule  there,  and  had  shown  such  heroism 
as  Londonderry  showed  in  fighting  for  it,  the  details  of  a 
measure  that,  like  the  Home  Bule  Bill,  was  most  distasteful  to 
them,  should  not  have  been  canvassed  most  elaborately  and 
minutely  before  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  before 
being  proposed  to  Parliament  for  its  acceptance.  That,  how- 
ever, had  not  be^n  the  case.  **  Ireland  has  been  invited  to 
meet  her  future  fate  much  on  the  terms  on  which  a  Turkish 
bridegroom  is  invited  to  meet  his  bride — namely,  that  he  shall 
not  know  her  features  till  the  day  when  the  ceremony  is  to  be 
performed."  Even  when  after  seven  years  of  mystery  the  bill 
was  at  last  brought  in,  the  two  most  difi&cult  and  important 
provisions  in  it  were  still  left  undefined.  No  one  knew  what 
was  to  be  the  final  form  of  the  clause  for  seating  Irish  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  and  no  one  knew  what 
the  financial  clauses  were  to  be,  for  they  were  to  be  postponed 
till  all  the  rest  of  the  bill  was  carried.  Apparently,  said  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  first  step  for  the  enriching  of  Ireland  was  to  be 
the  halving  of  all  the  salaries  gf  the  various  Irish  services. 
Moreover,  Ireland  could  not  raise  anything  extra  by  taxation, 
unless  England  also  increased  her  taxation,  without  driving  her 
citizens  across  the  channel  to  take  refuge  in  a  less-taxed 
country.  A  semi-detached  house,  said  Lord  Salisbury,  is 
habitable,  though  uncomfortable ;  but  a  semi-detached  empire 
can  hardly  prosper.  Lord  Salisbury  had  nothing  to  say  agamst 
the  Catholic  Church  as  a  Church.  It  was  the  special  use  which 
the  Celtic  priesthood  made  of  that  Church,  and  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  France, — where  such  elections  as  those  in 
Meath  could  not  have  taken  place, — that  would  render  Ireland 
imder  Home  Kule  so  unfit  a  country  to  protect  the  liberties  of 
a  Protestant  population. 

u2 
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The  passing  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  its  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords,  brought 
no  display  of  feeling,  beyond  a  few  local  bonfires,  of  which  no 
trace  was  left  on  the  following  day.  The  exceptionally  good 
season  had  produced  a  state  of  almost  prosperity  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  too  often  subjected  to  every  form  of  agricultural 
misfortune.  This,  combined  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  political  leaders  and  priests  with  the  Governmisnt,  produced 
a  state  of  tranquillity,  which  the  inevitable  loss  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  did  not  disturb.  That  the  result  was  foreseen,  was 
evident  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Harrington  before  the  event. 
He  told  his  colleagues  at  the  National  League  meeting  that  the 
majority  of  the  English  people  being  against  the  bill,  the  Lords 
would  be  justified  in  throwing  it  out ;  and  he  also  foresaw  that 
it  would  be  months — if  not  years — before  the  bill  again  came 
before  Parliament. 

After  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  part  of  his  forecast,  Mr. 
Harrington  found  satisfaction  in  attacking  (Sept.  26)  the  other 
section  of  the  Home  Rulers  for  their  indifference  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  Irish  people.  He  accused  Mr.  Wm.  O'Brien  of 
endeavouring  to  palm  off  on  the  people  of  Cork  "the  Ijring 
argument "  that  the  Pamellites  had  done  all  in  their  power  to 
wreck  the  Liberal  Party.  Every  man  of  common-sense  in 
Ireland  knew  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  dead,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  revive  the  question  must  be  by  a  new  bill.  Mr. 
Harrington  then  referred  to  the  eviction  of  the  De  Freyne 
tenants  in  North  Roscommon.  "  Only  a  few  years  ago,  if  such 
things  had  taken  place  in  Ireland  as  had  recently  occurred  in 
Roscommon,  there  would  have  been  hundreds  of  soft-headed 
Englishmen  over  in  the  country,  and  photographs  of  the  scene 
would  have  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  being  shown,  by 
means  of  magic-lanterns  and  otherwise,  all  over  England." 
** Where,"  he  went  on,  "was  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  who  had 
identified  himself  with  the  *  Plan  of  Campaign  *  ?  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  had  given  a  personal  pledge  to  the  tenants  of  the 
Louth  estate  that  he  would  see  them  brought  back  to  their 
homes.     Had  he  kept  his  word  to  the  tenants  on  that  estate  ?  " 

Almost  simultaneously  Mt;.  Wm.  O'Brien,  unconscious  of 
Mr.  T.  Harrington's  attack,  was  receiving  at  Cork  a  deputation 
of  evicted  tenants,  to  whom  he  gave  what  comfort  he  could 
when  they  expressed  their  "  bitter  disappointment  that  the 
Government  had  failed  to  carry  out  their  solemn  promises  to 
introduce  a  Reinstatement  Bill  into  Parliament  this  year."  No 
idea,  said  Mr.  O'Brien,  could  be  gathered  from  the  newspapers 
of  what  they  had  been  doing  to  get  the  Government  to  move. 
'*  To  the  Government  themselves,  it  was  a  question  upon  which 
their  very  existence  depended  that  a  Reinstatement  Bill  should 
be  passed  as  quickly  as  it  was  humanly  possible  for  it  to  be 
done."  The  Government  were  pledged  to  make  the  question 
their  own  in  the  following  session.     It  was  hard  and  cruel  that 
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the  evicted  tenants  should  be  forced  to  wait,  but  the  only  alter- 
native was  turning  out  the  Government.  But  "was  there  a 
man  present  who  would  ask  them  to  undertake  such  a  horrible 
responsibility  as  that  of  driving  Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  grave,  and 
bringing  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  landlords  back  to  rule  in  Dublin 
Castle  ?  " 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  Painellite  leaders,  although 
their  followers  were  apparently  but  few,  should  take  advantage 
of  the  forbearance  of  the  McCarthjdtes  to  harass  the  Govern- 
ment, and  should  accuse  them  of  want  of  patriotism  on  the 
ground  of  their  alliance  vnth  Mr.  Gladstone.  At  Milltown,  Co. 
Dublin  (Oct.  22),  Mr.  Harrington  said  that  the  Anti-Parnellites 
had  sanctioned  the  proposal  to  drop  Home  Eule  during  the 
ensuing  session,  and  to  let  Mr.  Gladstone  push  forward  measures 
popular  in  England.  He  declared  that  the  Irish  people  had 
never  been  consulted  about  any  such  bargain,  and  that  they 
would  not  endorse  it.  The  evicted  tenants  and  the  **  political 
prisoners ''  (the  dynamiters)  were,  he  said,  abandoned,  and  all 
because  the  most  **  incapable  and  stupid  leaders**  vnth  whom 
a  people  were  ever  cursed  had  given  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  an  English  party.  The  same  evening,  Mr.  Bedmond  at  Cork 
said  that  in  demanding  the  release  of  the  dynamiters,  **  they 
did  not  stop  to  inquire,  and  they  did  not  care  whether  they 
were  guilty  or  innocent."  They  knew  that  Irishmen  never 
gained  anything  except  through  the  efforts  of  men  similar  to 
those  whose  release  they  demanded.  He  himself  never  approved 
the  use  of  explosives  for  the  bringing  about  of  justice ;  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  having  admitted  that  it  wis  by  acts  of  this  kind  that 
the  eyes  of  Englishmen  had  been  opened  to  Irish  wrongs,  those 
who  had  adopted  these  methods  ought  to  be  released  before 
Ireland  and  England  could  make  peace.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
was  so  far  stimulated  by  these  very  frank  declarations,  that  he 
at  once  began  making  appeals  for  subscriptions  for  the  evicted 
tenants,  while  the  ParnelUtes  desired  to  force  Mr.  Morley  to 
take  up  as  a  Government  measure  their  proposals  for  the  relief 
of  the  same  patriots. 

The  policy  inaugurated  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  by  the 
Conservatives  of  joining  hands  with  the  men  of  Ulster  was 
pursued  by  the  Liberal  Unionists  at  a  later  date.  Early  in 
November  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  made  the  object  of  as 
cordial  a  welcome  by  the  people  of  Belfast  and  the  neighbdtir- 
hood  as  had  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Salisbury. 
There  was  nothing  especially  new  in  the  duke's  speeches,  but 
there  was  throughout  the  assurance  that  the  Liberal  Unionists 
would  stand  as  steadfastly  to  the  Union  as  the  Conservatives, 
as  long  as  Ulster  was  the  centre  of  Irish  loyalty.  He  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Asquith,  while  maintaining  that  it  would  be  absurd 
to  dissolve  on  the  refusal  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  pass  the 
Home  Eule  Bill,  had  proclaimed  the  hearty  willingness  of  the 
Government  to  dissolve  if  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  **  One 
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man,  one  vote."  This  was  equivalent  to  admitting  that  the 
country  was  not  with  the  Government  on  Irish  Home  Rule, 
though  it  was  with  it  on  the  question  of  **  One  man,  one  vote." 
As  for  Ireland  itself,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  observed  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  exultation  when  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
passed  the  Commons,  and  absolutely  no  excitement  or  sign  of 
resentment  when  the  House  of  Lords  peremptorily  threw  it 
out.  There  had  never,  he  said,  been  such  concealment  as 
there  was  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  Home  Rule  in  the  ensuing  session,  Mr.  Gladstone 
asserting  that  it  would  reappear  above  the  waves  in  which  it 
had  been  overwhelmed,  and  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Asquith 
assuming  that  it  would  be  shelved  altogether.  The  policy  of 
the  Government  was  almost  as  dark  and  tortuous  about  Home 
Rule  as  the  plots  of  the  Jacobites  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  "  Never  till  now,"  said  the  duke,  "  had  such  secrecy 
been  the  policy  of  an  English  statesman." 

The  tranquillity  which  had  characterised  the  year  in  Ireland 
was  towards  its  close  broken  by  the  renewed  activity  of  the 
secret  societies  of  Dublin.  One  or  two  attempts  were  made  to 
blow  up  barracks  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  a  man  was 
shot  dead  in  the  streets,  under  circumstances  which  led  the 
authorities  to  believe  that  the  murder  was  the  work  of  revenge. 
The  murdered  man  was  the  member  of  a  secret  society,  and 
had  become  suspected  by  his  confederates  who  consequently 
decided  upon  his  removal.  Two  men  were  arrested  on  sus- 
picion, but  after  being  detained  for  some  weeks  were  ultimately 
discharged  for  want  of  evidence,  and  the  year  closed  in  Ireland 
in  complete  calm,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  good  understand- 
ing established  between  the  Government  and  the  representa- 
tives, lay  and  clerical,  of  the  people  ;  but  also  in  some  degree  to 
the  conciliatory  attitude  adopted  by  the  Chief  Secretary  ^.nd 
the  officials  of  Dublin  Castle. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

FRANCE   AND   ITALY. 
I.  FRANCE. 

**  On  the  threshold  of  the  new  year,  the  Government  of  the 
Bepublic,  confident  of  the  clear-sightedness  of  a  nation  which 
holds  in  respect  honour,  right,  and  truth,  can  look  forward 
with  calmness  to  the  future." 

In  these  words  were  couched  the  most  important  passage 
of  President  Carnot's  speech  to  the  diplomatic  body  on  New 
Year's  Day,  in  reply  to  the  allocution  of  the  Papal  nuncio. 
Seldom,  however,  had  the  utterance  of  ofl&cial  optimism  to  be 
so  promptly  and  cruelly  falsified  by  subsequent  events.  Scarcely 
had  it  been  made  than  it  became  known  that  a  fresh  campaign 
against  the  Eepublic  was  being  opened  by  the  combined  forces 
of  the  Monarchists,  the  Boulangists,  and  the  Anti-Semites,  to 
whom,  by  some  strange  irony  of  fate,  the  most  advanced  parti- 
sans of  revolutionary  socialism  were  stretching  out  their  hands. 
The  serious  charges,  however,  brought  against  the  leaders  of  the 
Bepublicans,  deeply  impugning  their  honour,  seemed  only  too 
well  founded,  and  the  chances  of  their  being  able  to  repudiate  at 
least  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  corruption  in  high  places  seemed 
almost  impossible.  The  hour  of  the  Orleanists'  opportunity 
seemed  so  close  at  hand  that  the  Comte  de  Paris  hurriedly 
recalled  to  Europe  his  son,  the  Due  d*Orleans,  who  had  been 
sent  on  a  penance-journey,  to  the  Somali  coast.  The  Govern- 
ment was,  however,  not  to  be  taken  unawares ;  numerous 
suspected  persons  were  arrested,  and  a  former  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  M.  Baihaut,  was  arrested  on  charges  of  bribery 
and  corruption.  Almost  simultaneously  the  Socialists  showed 
increased  activity  in  the  south,  where  a  strike  of  the  iron- 
workers of  Bive-de-Gier  was  embittered  by  the  application  of 
the  law  of  Nov.  2,  1892,  which  restricted  the  work  of  women 
and  children  in  various  occupations. 

The  opening  of  the  Chambers  (Jan.  10),  coinciding  with 
that  of  the  Panama  investigation,  was  marked  by  the  resigna- 
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tion  of  the  Governmeut,  brought  about  by  internal  disunion. 
M.  Carnot  at  once  entrusted  M.  Eibot  with  the  formation  of  a 
new  Cabinet,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  crisis  had  been 
for  some  time  anticipated,  the  distribution  of  portfolios  was 
quickly  made.  M.  Eibot  took  the  Presidency  of  the  Council, 
and  became  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  succession  to  M. 
Loubet,  whilst  M.  Bourgeois  was  shifted  from  the  Home  Office 
to  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and  M.  Develle  replaced  M.  Eibot 
at  the  Foreign  Office.  The  most  important  changes  were  at 
the  War  Office  and  Admiralty,  where  the  two  civilians,  M.  de 
Freycinet  and  M.  Burdeau,  were  respectively  replaced  by 
General  Loizillon  and  Admiral  Eieunier.  A  similar  fall  was 
also  in  store  for  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  M.  Ch. 
Floquet,  who  after  a  short  but  sharp  conflict  was  forced  to 
resign  the  chair  in  favour  of  M.  Casimir-Perier. 

No  time  was  lost  in  setting  about  the  business  of  the  session, 
but  in  the  first  place  M.  Hubbard,  the  Eadical  deputy  for  Seine 
and  Oise,  attempted  to  obtain  from  the  Ministry  a  statement 
with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  new  elections.  M.  Eibot  de- 
clined to  say  anything  on  the  subject  until  the  budget  had  been 
voted,  and  in  this  view  he  was  supported  by  320  to  187  votes. 
Neither  side  was  altogether  satisfied  by  this  division,  but  the 
Opposition  for  the  moment  transferred  elsew^here  their  hostility 
to  the  Government,  and  commenced  in  their  journals  a  cam- 
paign both  against  M.  Carnot,  whose  resignation  they  hoped  to 
bring  about,  and  against  M.  de  Mohrenheim,  the  Eussian  am- 
bassador, w^hose  influence  they  wished  to  misrepresent.  The 
only  outcome  of  this  plot  was  the  conveyance  across  the  frontier 
of  three  foreign  journalists — a  German,  a  Hungarian,  and  an 
Italian — who,  as  foreign  correspondents,  had  lent  themselves 
to  these  intrigues  and  made  themselves  the  mouthpieces  of 
the  French  malcontents. 

The  Socialists  as  a  party  held  themselves  aloof  from  these 
quarrels,  professing  the  most  patriotic  aims.  At  a  meeting, 
however,  held  at  the  Tivoli-Vauxhall,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  various  sections  of  the  Socialist  Party  upon  a  com- 
mon basis,  the  Anarchists  obtained  a  place  on  the  platform  and 
finally  brought  the  meeting  to  a  conclusion  without  arriving 
at  any  programme.  Negotiations  were,  nevertheless,  continued 
with  the  more  advanced  members  of  the  Eadical  Party,  and 
an  understanding  was  arrived  at  in  view  of  the  approaching 
elections.  The  various  sections  of  the  Eepublican  Party  mean^ 
while  adopted  very  different  tactics,  and  instead  of  following 
their  former  policy  of  conciliating  the  different  outlying  groups 
in  the  Chamber,  decided  to  make  a  majority  of  their  own  which 
should  be  independent  of  either  Monarchical  or  Eadical  support. 
There  could,  however,  be  no  question  of  a  dissolution  until  the 
budget  had  been  voted  and  the  Panama  trial  had  been  brought 
to  some  conclusion. 

This  latter  affair  occupied  universal  attention  ;  it  was  simul- 
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taneously  under  investigation  by  the  Commission,  in  the  law 
courts,  and  in  Parliament ;  and  the  real  case  was  complicated 
by  a  number  of  side  issues,  in  which  personal  feeling  played  an 
important  part.  M.  Clemenceau,  who  had  for  so  long  been  a 
terror  to  Ministers  of  all  shades,  suddenly  found  himself  put  on 
his  defence  by  M.  Andrieux,  who  openly  accused  the  Radical 
leader  with  having  had  knowledge  of  the  list  of  deputies  bribed 
by  M.  de  Eeinach  to  vote  for  the  Panama  Company.  This 
list,  it  was  affirmed,  which  contained  the  names  of  104  deputies, 
was  passed  on  by  M.  Clemenceau  to  his  friend  and  henchman, 
M.  Cornelius  Herz.  The  Ministry  at  once  applied  to  the  Eng- 
lish courts  for  the  extradition  of  M.  Herz,  who  was  traced  to 
Bournemouth  ;  but  although  he  was  formally  placed  under 
arrest,  the  state  of  his  health  was  such  that  his  doctors  forbade 
his  removal  to  London,  where  alone  the  application  for  his  ex:  #  > 
tradition  could  be  heard.  Notwithstanding  various  atteia^^iT'/fi!^ 
to  bring  M.  Herz  before  the  magistrate,  nothing  was  effected 
throughout  the  year,  the  French  doctors  sent  to  report  on  his 
case  being  as  unwilling  as  their  English  colleagues  tp  expose 
the  accused  to  risks  of  removal. 

Meanwhile  in  Paris  matters  were  being  pushed  forward 
more  rapidly,  and  all  the  former  Ministers  and  Deputies,  with 
the  exception  of  those  charged  with  being  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  public,  were  remitted  (Jan.  25)  by 
the  investigating  magistrate  to  the  public  prosecutor.  The 
three  against  whom  no  prima  facie  case  was  established  were 
M.  Emmanuel  Arene,  a  Corsican  deputy,  M.  Jules  Roche, 
formerly  Minister  of  Commerce,  and  M.  Thevenet,  formerly 
Minister  of  Justice. 

In  the  Chamber,  a  most  important  incident  arose  on  the 
discussion  of  the  Estimates  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship. 
The  statements  made  both  by  M.  Develle  (Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs)  and  M.  Dupuy  (Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Worship)  showed  that  the  reconciliation  of  the  clergy — and 
especially  of  the  Pope — to  the  Republic  had  made  notable 
progress.  A  good  many  Republicans,  indeed,  and  some  of 
them  reckoned  as  the  more  moderate,  found  this  progress 
too  rapid,  and  took  umbrage  at  the  advances  made  by  the 
Government  towards  the  rallied  Monarchists. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  line  adopted  by  the  Government 
towards  those  members  of  the  Conservative  Party  who  had 
engaged  in  a  campaign  against  the  savings  banks  was  not 
wanting  in  energy.  Vague  rumours  were  put  about  the  country 
suggesting  doubts  as  to  the  security  of  the  sums  placed  in  these 
banks,  and  these  so  disturbed  the  minds  of  the  small  shop- 
keepers and  labourers,  that  in  many  places  there  was  a  per- 
sistent withdrawal  of  deposits.  The  demands  were  promptly 
met,  and  no  actual  panic  ensued,  but  a  very  considerable  dis- 
placement of  funds  was  necessary  to  meet  the  run  upon  the 
local    savings    banks,    from    which    upwards    of    100,000,000 
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francs  in  excess  of  the  deposits  were  withdrawn  in  the  course 
of  two  months.  Nor  was  the  Government  altogether  without 
anxiety  as  to  the  re-investment  of  the  sums  thus  withdrawn, 
for  if  the  depositors  placed  their  savings  in  banks  of  doubtful 
solvency,  and  a  collapse  were  to  follow,  the  army  of  the  dis- 
contented and  the  unfortunate  would  have  been  seriously 
swelled.  The  Government  consequently  requested  the  Chambers 
to  give  power  to  the  tribunals  to  punish  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment whoever,  by  false  or  calumnious  reports,  intentionally 
spread  in  public,  might  incite  depositors  to  withdraw  their 
money  from  public  banks  or  other  national  establishments 
destined  to  receive  the  savings  of  the  working  classes. 

The  debate  on  the  bill  was  very  animated,  but  urgency  was 
voted,  notwithstanding  a  bitter  attack  on  it  by  M.  Paul  de 
Cassagnac,  to  whom  the  Prime  Minister  replied  in  'scarcely 
less  vigorous  language,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  337  to  49 
votes.  In  order,  moreover,  to  show  distinctly  its  feelings  on 
this  disgraceful  system  of  defamation,  of  which  the  Republican 
Party  was  the  object,  the  Chamber  brought  forward  the  new 
Press  Bill,  which  had  been  already  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

By  the  beginning  of  February  the  debate  on  the  budget  had 
reached  a  critical  stage.  On  the  eve  of  a  dissolution  neither 
party  was  anxious  to  impose  fresh  taxes,  whilst  the  reduction 
of  expenditure  seemed  almost  equally  impohtic,  notwithstanding 
the  inevitable  deficit  which  the  Finance  Minister  had  to  iface. 
The  new  liquor  law  had  been  voted  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  foresight  at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  and  was  already 
showing  disastrous  effects  upon  the  revenue,  and  the  Ministry, 
forced  to  provide  means  for  meeting  the  irreducible  demands 
on  the  State  budget,  decided  to  impose  fresh  duties  upon 
patents.  Bourse  transactions,  and  velocipedes. 

The  decision  of  the  magistrates  to  remit  to  the  assize  court 
the  cases  brought  against  MM.  Baihaut,  Sans  Leroy,  Antonin 
Proust,  and  others,  gave  rise  to  a  debate  in  the  Chamber,  the 
Boulangists  complaining  of  the  selection  made  by  the  magis- 
trates of  those  committed  for  trial,  whilst  others  equally 
implicated  in  the  Panama  scandals  had  been  granted  a  dis- 
charge. On  this  occasion  (Feb.  8)  M.  G.  Cavaignac,  who  for 
a  moment  had  held  the  portfolio  of  the  Marine,  spoke  very 
strongly  against  the  theory  of  State  reasons,  advocated  by  M. 
Floquet,  the  former  President  of  the  Chamber,  according  to 
whom  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  intervene  in  the 
business  of  financial  companies,  so  far  as  the  subvention  of  the 
press  was  concerned.  This,  however,  was  not  the  view  of  the 
Chamber,  which,  following  M.  Cavaignac,  unanimously  voted 
the  following  order  of  the  day :  **  The  Chamber  determined  to 
support  the  Government  in  the  repression  of  all  acts  of  corrup- 
tion, and  resolved  to  prevent  the  return  to  Ministerial  tactics 
of  which  it  disapproves,  passes  to  the  order  of  the  day."  The 
Monarchical  Party  pretended   to  see  in  this  declaration  an 
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acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  inherent 
weaknesses  of  a  Kepubhcan  regime. 

The  Ministry,  however,  showed  no  disposition  to  shrink 
from  the  task  imposed  upon  it  by  public  opinion,  and  generally 
known  as  la  lessive  du  Panama,  and  in  this  policy  found  itself 
supported  by  the  magistracy.  The  Court  of  Appeal,  in  pro- 
nouncing judgment  in  the  case  of  the  directors  of  the  Panama 
Company,  accused  of  misappropriating  its  funds  and  of  violating 
the  laws  governing  public  companies,  condemned  MM.  Fer- 
dinand and  Charles  de  Lesseps  to  five  years'  imprisonment  and 
3,000  frs.  fine,  and  MM.  Eififel,  Cottu,  and  Fontaine  to  two 
years'  imprisonment,  coupled  with  heavy  fines.  The  sentence 
passed  on  the  aged  promoter  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  not  carried 
into  efifect,  and  in  fact  he  was  unable  to  realise  the  charges 
brought  against  him  ;  but  his  son,  M.  Charles  de  Lesseps,  sur- 
rendered himself  at  once,  and  was  kept  in  prison  for  some 
months. 

The  resignation  by  M.  Le  Eoyer  of  the  post  of  President  of 
the  Senate,  which  he  had  held  uninterruptedly  for  eleven  years, 
was  due  to  purely  personal  causes,  but  it  gave  that  body  the 
opportunity  of  making  some  reparation  to  M.  Jules  Ferry  for 
the  unmerited  disgrace  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  for  the 
neglect  with  which  for  so  many  years  he  had  been  treated  by 
his  former  colleagues. 

A  few  days  later  the  Senate  received  the  budget  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  at  once  referred  it  to  a  special  com- 
mittee, but  on  this  occasion  the  Senate  declined  to  vote  the 
various  estimates  and  financial  arrangements  with  precipitancy, 
and  without  due  consideration  as  it  had  been  forced  to  do  on 
several  occasions  previously.  It  was  therefore  found  necessary 
to  take  a  provisional  vote  (Feb.  28)  of  another  twelfth  of  the 
year's  budget. 

But  if  the  Chamber  was  determined  to  act  with  deliberation, 
the  Ministry  was  determined  to  give  proof  of  its  energy.  In  the 
majority  of  public  departments,  the  countless  army  of  employees 
had  been  showing  every  year  more  and  more  impatience  of  re- 
straint and  more  opposition  to  discipline.  M.  Eibot,  therefore, 
addressed  to  all  prefects  and  titular  heads  of  departments  a 
circular  in  which  he  called  upon  them  to  assist  him  in  enforc- 
ing a  stricter  observance  of  the  rules  by  which  the  public  service 
was  governed.  It  cannot  be  said  that  much  practical  good  re- 
sulted from  this  circular ;  the  evil  against  which  it  was  directed 
was  too  deeply  seated  for  such  delicate  treatment,  and  as  a 
body  the  civil  service  was  too  large  and  too  much  united  by 
self-interest  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  any  passing  Minister. 

Moreover,  the  Panama  scandal  occupied  all  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  permitted  other  matters  of  possibly  greater  im- 
portance to  pass  unnoticed.  A  thrill  of  greater  excitement  than 
ever  was  occasioned  by  the  publication  in  the  Figaro  of  the 
statements  made  to  the  magistrate  conducting  the  inquiry  by 
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MM.  Floquet,  Clemenceau,  and  de  Freycinet.  No  steps  were 
taken  to  discover  and  punish  the  persons  by  whom  these  docu- 
ments had  been  communicated  to  the  press,  although  a  few 
days  later  the  Panama  question  came  before  the  Chamber,  in 
the  shape  of  an  application  from  the  holders  of  "  bonds  to 
bearer  "  to  have  legal  assistance  at  the  public  expense,  on  the 
ground  that  the  company  was  already  in  liquidation.  The 
Government  without  directly  refusing  the  demand  urged  upon 
the  Chamber  the  heavy  expenditure  this  course  would  throw 
upon  the  tax-payers  at  large.  A  somewhat  more  exciting  inci- 
dent was  the  deposition  made  by  Madame  Cottu,  the  wife  of 
one  of  those  charged  with  crimes  in  connection  with  the 
Panama  Company.  She  declared  that  an  agent  of  the  secret 
police  had  offered  to  act  as  an  intermediary  between  the  De 
Lesseps  family  and  the  Government,  which,  afraid  of  the 
things  the  former  could  reveal,  desired  to  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  affair.  Madame  Cottu,  after  some  deliberation,  con- 
sented to  an  interv'iew  with  the  director  of  the  secret  police, 
M.  Samoury,  who,  according  to  her  story,  declared  that  her 
husband  should  at  once  be  set  at  liberty  if  the  name  of  a  deputy 
of  the  Eight,  compromised  in  the  affair,  were  given  up.  M. 
Samoury,  on  being  brought  before  the  coui-t,  admitted  the 
interview,  but  declared  that  he  had  not  spoken  in  the  name 
of  the  Government  and  still  less  in  that  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice. 

,  The  Minister,  M.  Bourgeois,  however,  was  unwilhng  to  re- 
main in  office  a  single  day,  lest  the  least  suspicion  of  an  act 
which  was  absolutely  opposed  to  his  sense  of  honour  should  in 
any  way  weaken  the  Government.  He,  however,  reserved  to 
himself  the  rights  of  meeting  the  charge  as  a  simple  citizen  in 
whatever  way  he  thought  best.  Consequently,  he  presented 
himself  (March  13)  before  the  court,  and  asserted  in  tones 
which  carried  conviction  that  he  had  authorised  no  one  to  make 
any  promises  in  his  name,  and  that  he  had  been  brought  into 
the  matter  without  the  least  cause  or  reason. 

At  the  same  moment  almost  the  Government,  which  had 
been  perceptibly  weakened  by  the  resignation  of  M.  Bourgeois, 
was  made  the  object  of  a  violent  scene  in  the  Chamber.  M. 
Deroulede  and  M.  Millevoye,  two  Boulangist  deputies,  over- 
stepping all  the  bounds  of  fair  debate  in  their  personal  attacks  on 
their  colleagues,  disregarding  repeated  warnings  from  the  Presi- 
dent, were  at  length  formally  censured.  M.  Cavaignac,  who 
was  at  this  time  endeavouring  to  attract  public  attention,  took 
the  occasion  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  political  honesty,  and 
thereby  gained  applause  from  all  sides,  whilst  M.  Burdeau  drew 
from  the  incidents  of  the  day  a  sermon  on  the  danger  of  mixing 
up  politics  and  ethics.  He  therefore  invited  the  Chamber 
to  devote  its  energy  and  attention  to  the  completion  of  the 
democratic  programme  long  promised  to  the  country,  and  to 
allow  the  courts  of  law  to  pursue  their  course  in  peace.     The 
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Chamber  thereupon  gave  the  Government  by  288  to  214  a  vote 
of  confidence,  and  two  days  later  M.  Bourgeois  resumed  his 
portfoho,  at  the  pressing  sohcitation  of  his  colleagues,  and  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  reply  to  the  interpellations  of  which 
notice  had  been  given. 

It  was  all  the  more  strange  after  this  expression  of  confi- 
dence that  another  crisis,  arising  out  of  an  apparently  trivial 
matter,  should  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Ministry.  The  sudden 
death  of  M.  Jules  Ferry,  in  great  measure  referable  to  an 
injury  he  had  received  from  an  enraged  opponent  who  had  not 
stopped  short  at  attempted  murder,  was  the  source  of  general 
regret  and  mourning  among  nearly  all  classes  of  politicians.  It 
was  therefore  only  natural  that  the  Ministry  should  determine 
that  the  funeral  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  should  be  at  the 

?)ublic  expense.  A  credit  of  20,000  francs  was  therefore  asked 
or,  and  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  M.  Baudry  d'Arson,  the 
Chamber  decided  to  hold  no  sitting  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
ceremony. 

M.  Ferry's  successor  in  the  presidency  of  the  Senate  was  M. 
Challemel-Lacour,  who  held  similar  views  to  M.  Ferry,  with 
regard  to  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  that  body  in  dealing 
with  financial  questions.  This  selection  was  destined  to  be  the 
proximate  cause  of  a  fresh  crisis.  On  the  motion  of  M.  Boul- 
anger,  the  reporter  of  the  Budget  Committee,  the  Senate  struck 
out  of  the  budget  several  heads  of  expenditure,  and  further, 
refused  to  include  in  the  budget  of  revenues  the  reformed  liquor 
licences  and  duties,  as  voted  by  the  Chamber.  The  original 
proposals  of  the  Government  on  this  subject  had,  it  must  be 
allowed,  been  strangely  altered  and  mutilated  by  amendments, 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  northern  and  western  depart- 
ments, where  the  majority  of  the  distillers  were  located. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  budget  was  returned  (March 
30)  to  the  Chamber,  where  M.  Lockroy  moved  to  maintain  the 
pnvileges  of  that  House,  by  restoring  the  budget  to  the  form 
in  which  it  had  been  originally  sent  to  the  Senate.  M.  Tirard, 
on  the  other  hand,  urged  the  Chamber  to  accept  the  disjunc- 
tion of  the  two  points  at  issue — the  budget  and  the  liquor  law 
reform,  and  this  appeal,  to  avoid  a  conflict  between  the  two 
Chambers,  was  supported  by  the  Cabinet,  which,  moreover, 
determined  to  regard  the  vote  as  one  of  confidence.  The 
Chamber,  therefore,  having  by  247  to  242  rejected  the  proposed 
separation  of  the  two  questions,  the  Ministers  found  themselves 
forced  by  their  own  wilfulness  to  tender  their  resignation.  This 
sudden  collapse  of  a  Government  which  had  taken  ofi&ce  with 
the  special  object  of  bringing  the  judicial  proceedings  arising 
out  of  the  Panama  scandal  to  a  close,  gave  rise  to  much  con- 
jecture. The  misunderstanding  between  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  might,  it  was  readily  admitted,  have  been  easily 
removed,  and  as  the  result  showed,  ended  in  the  capitulation 
of  the  latter  body.     It  was   thought  that  the  resignation  of 
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MM.  Eibot  and  Bourgeois  had  possibly  been  brought  about  by 
the  intrigues  of  others  who  were  more  compromised  than  those 
two  Ministers  in  the  miserable  business. 

The  formation  of  a  new  Ministry  was,  therefore,  all  the  more 
difficult,  as  the  late  Cabinet  had  fallen  on  a  constitutional 
rather  than  on  a  political  question,  whilst  the  majority  who  had 
carried  the  hostile  vote  was  made  up  of  elements  too  radically 
discordant  to  furnish  the  basis  of  a  new  administration.  This 
difficulty,  indeed,  furnished  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of 
the  way  in  which  the  portfolios  were  offered  and  names  sug- 
gested. M.  Meline,  the  leader  of  the  Protectionist  Party,  was 
first  deputed  to  form  a  Ministry,  and  after  some  delay  it  was 
announced  that  his  efforts  had  been  successful.  At  the  last 
moment,  however,  M.  Poincarre,  who  had  been  offered  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  withdrew  his  adhesion  to  M.  Meline's 
policy,  and  the  work  had  to  be  begun  afresh.  At  length,  M. 
Dupuy,  who  had  held  office  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
in  the  Eibot  Cabinet,  was  able  to  present  to  the  President  the 
following  list :  M.  Dupuy,  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister 
of  the  Interior;  General  Loizillon,  War;  Admiral  Eieunier, 
Marine ;  M.  Viger,  Agriculture ;  M.  Terrier,  Commerce  and 
Colonies ;  with  M.  Delcasse  as  Under  Secretary  in  special 
charge  of  colonial  matters ;  M.  Viette,  Public  Works ;  M. 
Poincarre,  Public  Instruction ;  M.  Guerin,  Law  and  Justice ; 
and,  finally,  M.  Peytrat,  Minister  of  Finance.  In  this  com- 
bination neither  of  the  two  officers  had  seats  in  either  House, 
and  the  Finance  Minister  was  the  only  Senator. 

The  new  Premier,  M.  Dupuy,  had  been  first  a  schoolmaster, 
and  afterwards  a  professor  of  philosophy,  and  in  unfolding  the 
modest  programme  (April  6)  of  his  Government,  he  favoured  the 
Chamber  with  a  discourse  on  the  virtues  of  patriotism  and 
economy,  exhorting  the  deputies  "  to  give  the  country  the 
impression  of  the  steady  progress  of  Parliamentary  work  e7i 
sen  tenant  resoMment  a  un  ordre  du  jour  qui  couronne  digns- 
merit  la  legislation"  and  he  concluded  by  urging  them  to  vote 
forthwith  not  only  the  budget  of  1893,  but  that  of  the  following 
year,  without  further  hesitation. 

Judged  by  the  standard  of  its  individual  members  the  new 
Cabinet  was  distinctly  Eadical  in  tone  ;  and  at  first  it  was  its 
obvious  wish  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  advanced  party,  but  the 
responsibilities  of  office  soon  modified  its  principles.  It  readily 
accepted  the  resolution  of  the  Chamber  to  find  the  basis  of  an 
understanding  upon  financial  questions  between  the  two  Houses, 
and  both  of  them  shortly  afterwards  adjourned  to  give  the 
Ministry  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  its  promise. 

The  prolonged  Ministerial  interregnum  had  been  marked  by 
the  most  unbroken  calm,  although  the  Comte  de  Paris,  in  view 
of  the  approaching  elections,  chose  this  moment  for  reorganis- 
ing his  committees  in  the  departments.  The  '*  Eallied  "  chose 
the  same  time  for  meeting  to  take  counsel  together,  whilst  a 
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third  party  met  at  the  house  of  the  Baron  Hely  d*Oissel,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Prince  d'Arenberg,  to  form  a  central 
committee  of  the  Eepublican  Eight,  which  proposed  to  take  up 
a  thoroughly  independent  line  during  the  elections,  and  to  start 
its  own  candidates  when  opportunity  suggested. 

At  the  same  time  another  section  of  the  Eepublican  Party, 
the  old  ''Left  Centre,"  reconstituted  under  the  name  of  the 
'*  Liberal  Union,"  addressed  a  circular  to  its  supporters  de- 
nouncing all  attempts  to  make  small  cliques  or  groups,  and 
urging  the  necessity  of  pitting  the  '*  Liberal  '*  Eepublic  against 
the  Eadical  and  Socialist  Eepublic.  In  view  of  this  campaign, 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  under  the  advice  of  its  chief  proprietor, 
M.  Leon  Say,  was  completely  transformed,  was  issued  twice  a 
day  at  a  reduced  price,  and  edited  in  a  more  popular  spirit,  it 
aimed  at  rallying  the  upper  middle-class  to  the  Liberal  Party. 
In  reality  the  main  object  of  the  leaders  of  this  party  was  to 
repeat  the  former  manoeuvre  known  as  the  ''union  of  the 
centres,"  and  they  counted  also  upon  the  success  of  the 
"Eallied"  to  give  them  the  requisite  strength. 

The  old  majority,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  abandon 
the  leadership  without  a  struggle,  as  its  spokesman,  M.  Casimir- 
Perier,  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  indicated  very  clearly  in 
his  speech  at  Troyes.  He  showed  that  the  Monarchical  parties 
were  nothing  but  staffs  of  officers,  and  that  it  was  left  to  the 
Eepublican  Party  to  attract  the  great  body  of  stragglers  of  the 
defeated  army.  "One  canr\ot,"  he  said,  "pass  from  one  side 
to  another  retaining  the  rank  of  general,  .  .  .  bystanders  look 
with  doubt  upon  a  conversion  of  which  they  see  the  reward." 
M.  Casimir-Perier  then  sketched  the  programme  of  any  future 
Chamber,  and  expressed  his  firm  conviction  that  it  would  be 
both  Eepublican  and  Democratic. 

At  this  moment  too  Eepublicanism  was  everywhere  domi- 
nant ;  even  Catholics,  whilst  wishing  to  rule  the  Eepublic 
and  to  make  it  abjure  its  errors,  called  themselves  Eepublicans. 
The  clergy  threw  themselves  heartily  into  the  movement.  The 
impetuous  Bishop  of  Annecy,  M.  Turinaz,  issued  a  confidential 
circular  to  his  clergy  urging  them  to  obtain  2,000  subscribers  of 
50  francs  each  to  form  a  fund  of  100,000  francs  to  be  used  for 
strictly  Parliamentary  purposes  within  the  diocese.  The  cir- 
cular was,  however,  unfortunately  published  in  a  Paris  news- 
paper and  became  the  subject  of  much  bitter  discussion.  M. 
de  Mun,  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  Clerical  Party  in  Parlia- 
ment, defined  more  openly  and  distinctly  the  position  of 
Catholics  in  a  speech  made  at  the  Council  of  Toulouse. 
"There  are  two  ways,"  he  said,  "of  undertaking  the  struggle 
with  Socialism — by  alliance  with  the  capitalists  or  by  union 
with  the  people.     Well,  I  am  for  union  with  the  people." 

The  chief  organ  of  the  Orleanists,  Le  Soleil,  expressed  the 
greatest  hostility  to  this  attitude  of  an  old  and  trusted  ally, 
declaring  that,  to  use  language  analogous  to  that  adopted  by  the 
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leaders  of  the  militant  Socialist  Party,  aiming  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  society  was  little  better  than  openly  preaching  civil 
war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Socialists  cared  little 
for  allies  of  this  sort ;  setting  about  organising  themselves  with 
the  object  of  winning  and  of  dividing  amongst  them  the  spoils 
of  victory.  Under  the  direction  of  a  triumvirate,  composed  of 
MM.  Pelletan,  Jaures,  and  Millerand,  and  with  La  Petite  B^- 
puhlique  Frangaise,  Gambetta's  old  paper,  as  their  organ,  they 
made  ready  for  the  general  elections  with  much  confidence  as 
to  the  result. 

The  triennial  renewal  of  a  third  of  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Paris  (April  16)  was  unmarked  by  any  important  display  of 
public  feehng  or  favour.  At  the  first  ballot  42  out  of  80  of 
the  outgoing  members  were  re-elected,  and  a  week  later  the 
Council  was  reconstituted  almost  in  its  original  form,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  seats  gained  by  the  Socialists.  One 
change  for  the  better  was  noteworthy  in  the  renewed  Council, 
the  majority  having  come  back  pledged  to  devote  more  time  to 
real  work  and  less  time  to  political  questions  and  intrigues. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  Chambers  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions put  to  the  Ministers  was  one  in  the  Senate  on  the  pardon 
recently  accorded  to  M.  Turpin,  who  had  been  sentenced  in 
the  previous  year  for  disclosing  secrets  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  dynamite.  The  names  of  several  general 
officers  had  been  mixed  up  with  the  affair,  and  it  was  whispered 
that  Turpin's  pardon  was  their  condemnation.  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet  endeavoured  to  extricate  himself  as  usual  under  a  cloud 
of  vague  words  and  genial  smiles,  whilst  in  the  Chamber  the 
Minister  of  War,  M.  Loizillon,  spoke  more  openly  and  decidedly, 
declaring  that  General  Ladvorat,  whom  M.  Deroulede  had 
more  especially  attacked,  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  and 
loyal  officer,  on  whom  the  Government  proposed  shortly  to 
confer  a  mark  of  its  confidence  and  favour. 

The  serious  matter  of  the  session  was  the  passing  of  the 
budget.  The  Ministry  had  met  with  more  than  one  serious 
obstacle  in  its  efforts  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  The  chief  difficulties  arose 
from  the  proposed  tax  on  Bourse  transactions,  from  the  patents 
accorded  to  large  shops  or  stores,  and  from  the  sale  of  liquors. 
On  this  last  point  no  agreement  seemed  possible,  and  the 
clause  was  finally  dropped ;  but  on  the  others,  verbal  or  formal 
modifications  were  found  acceptable  to  both  parties.  The 
Senate,  moreover,  endorsed  the  improved  control  of  the  railway 
companies,  voted  by  the  Chamber,  and  at  length  (April  28)  the 
budget  of  1893  was  passed  in  its  amended  form,  and  the 
estimates  for  1894  were  forthwith  taken  into  consideration.  A 
slight  delay,  however,  was  caused  by  a  question  addressed  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  by  M.  Maurice  Lasserre,  with 
reference  to  the  gratuitous  distribution,  during  a  workmen's 
congress,  at  the  doors  of  the  '*  Bourse  du  Travail'*  of  a  pam- 
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phlet  urging  workmen  on  railways  and  elsewhere  to  join  in  a 
general  strike.  The  Minister  had  caused  this  pamphlet  to  be 
seized  by  the  police,  and  had  further  appealed  to  the  railway  com- 
panies to  take  proceedings  against  any  of  their  servants  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  distribution  of  these  papers.  A  Socialist 
deputy  upon  M.  Lasserre's  reply  attempted  to  raise  a  general 
discussion,  but  the  Chamber  refused ;  and  the  Minister,  finding 
his  hands  thus  strengthened,  determined  to  forbid  the  Blanquist 
manifestation  organised  for  May  Day.  The  Workmen's  Ex- 
change (La  Bourse  du  Travail)  was  closed,  but  the  Socialists 
of  both  groups,  the  Blanquists  and  the  Alemanists,  decided  to 
hold  an  open-air  meeting  in  front  of  the  closed  building.  The 
law  referring  to  pubhc  meetings  in  France  required  that  notice 
should  be  given  to  the  authorities  at  least  four  hours  before  the 
meeting  was  to  take  place,  and  that  it  should  be  held  in  a  covered 
and  enclosed  space.  These  conditions  not  having  been  complied 
wath,  the  crowd  was  summoned  to  disperse.  This  the  '*  demon- 
strators '*  declined  to  do,  and  were  encouraged  in  their  resistance 
by  M.  Vaillant,  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Council  and  the 
chief  of  the  Blanquist  Party.  A  collision  ensued,  in  the  course 
of  which  M.  Baudin,  a  Socialist  deputy,  was  seriously  knocked 
about,  and  was  finally  dragged  into  the  barracks  of  the  Chateau 
d'Eau  by  the  police.  In  like  manner  noisy  demonstrations  at 
Marseilles  were  encouraged  by  the  **  adjuncts  *'  of  the  mayor — 
MM.  Cadenat,  Levy,  Poulain,  and  Vaulbert — but  the  Prefect 
of  the  Department  summarily  suspended  them  from  office,  and 
after  an  inquiry,  in  which  it  came  out  that  these  officials  had 
intended  to  seize  the  town  hall  and  the  prSfecture,  and  to 
proclaim  the  Commune,  they  were  dismissed  by  the  Minister 
of  Justice.  Similar  disturbances  took  place  at  Lyons  and 
Nimes,  but  it  was  generally  recognised  that  May  Day 
demonstrations  had  at  once  lost  their  prestige  and  their 
terrors. 

The  resolution  and  firmness  displayed  by  the  Government 
had,  however,  to  be  justified  before  the  Chamber  ;  and  an  inter- 
pellation on  the  events  of  the  day  having  been  raised  by  MM. 
Dumay,  Baudin,  Thivrier,  and  Millerand,  gave  M.  Dupuy  an 
opportunity  for  showing  his  qualities,  and  the  huge  majority 
by  which  a  favourable  order  of  the  day  was  voted  showed  that 
in  his  vindication  of  public  tranquillity  he  had  obtained  the 
approval  of  the  Chamber. 

Energy,  however,  was  not  the  only  thing  required  for  a 
Government  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election.  A  programme 
was  demanded  alike  by  its  supporters  and  its  opponents,  and 
the  fetes  at  Toulouse  were  found  an  available  occasion  for  the 
President  of  the  Council  to  announce  the  views  of  his  Cabinet. 
He  declared  that  the  Monarchists,  who  had  recently  given  their 
adhesion  to  the  Republic,  had  not  rallied  to  it,  but  were  resigned 
to  it,  and  that  it  was  therefore  out  of  the  question  to  give  them 
any  voice  in  its  destiny.     The  Ministry,  M.  Dupuy  declared, 
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would  preside  over  the  elections,  but  it  would  not  coerce  them ; 
and  he  laid  down  three  points  on  which  he  hoped  to  unite 
Eepublicans  of  all  shades — laws  to  regulate  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labour,  to  endeavour  to  soften  the  rigour  of  economic 
laws  by  a  coefficient  of  humanity ;  laws  to  lighten  fiscal  burdens, 
and  laws  to  place  on  a  sounder  footing  mutual  and  other  asso- 
ciations of  working  men.  With  regard  to  Socialism,  M.  Dupuy 
declared  that  it  must  make  its  choice  to  have  either  peace  or 
war  with  society. 

To  the  majority  of  the  Eepublican  Party  this  programme 
seemed  somewhat  vague,  especially  as  at  the  same  time  M. 
Goblet,  at  Bordeaux,  whilst  reproaching  the  Government  as 
being  equally  without  a  home  or  a  foreign  policy,  distinctly 
offered  to  the  Socialists  such  advantages  as  they  might  find  in 
an  alliance  with  the  Eadicals.  That  the  latter  as  a  political 
force  was  in  course  of  dissolution  seemed  probable,  inasmuch 
as  M.  Dupuy,  who  had  found  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  as  a 
Eadical,  was  advocating  the  policy  and  doctrines  of  the  Oppor- 
tunists, whilst  M.  Goblet,  originally  a  member  of  the  Left 
Centre,  was  now  bidding  for  the  support  of  the  Socialists.  It 
was  left  to  M.  Constans,  in  his  speech  at  Toulouse,  to  express 
even  more  definitely  the  Eepublican  views  of  the  Government, 
asserting  that  the  foremost  need  of  the  country  was  order  (by 
which  he  meant  authority),  together  with  religious  and  social 
peace.  To  arrive  at  these,  he  said,  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
Government  to  increase  the  number  of  citizens  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  property,  by  ensuring  their 
participation  in  that  property.  He  named  as  measures  of 
which  the  enactment  was  pressing,  the  revision  of  the  syndi- 
cate law,  the  establishment  of  pensions  for  aged  workmen,  and 
the  lowering  of  the  land-tax. 

Meanwhile  the  Chamber  was  approaching  its  end  amidst 
painful  struggles  and  convulsions.  The  law  regulating  the 
conditions  under  which  foreigners  should  be  allowed  to  reside  in 
France  was  allowed  to  put  aside  a  far  more  pressing  measure, 
the  reform  of  the  workmen  and  servants'  registries  (bureaux 
de  placevient) .  The  scheme  proposed  by  the  Government  only 
aimed  at  substituting  for  an  existing  monopoly  the  monopoly 
of  professional  syndicates.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this 
bill,  which  was  ultimately  postponed,  a  Boulangist  deputy 
seized  the  occasion  to  read  from  the  tribune  a  newspaper 
article  by  M.  Yves  Guyot,  in  which  the  former  Minister  of 
PubHc  Works  rehearsed  some  of  the  bad  uses  to  which  the 
Bourse  de  Travail  was  put.  M.  Guyot,  in  reply,  stood  by  every 
word  he  had  written,  and  declared  that  in  one  room  of  the 
Bourse  de  Travail  the  sweepings  of  the  population  of  Paris 
were  accustomed  to  meet  together,  and  that  it  was  not  for  such 
purposes  that  the  building  had  been  provided.  The  Committee 
of  Management,  little  accustomed  to  such  plain  speaking, 
called  a  meeting  to  protest  against  the  ex-Minister's  language^ 
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but  nothing  came  of  this  somewhat  tardy  awakening  to  the 
scandal  he  had  signahsed. 

An  ahnost  equally  profitless  debate  arose  on  M.  Joseph 
Reinach's  motion  to  create  a  separate  Ministry  for  the  colonies, 
but  that  on  the  state  of  aflfairs  in  Madagascar  (May  16)  attracted 
more  notice.  M.  de  Mahy,  the  deputy  for  Reunion,  asserted 
that  the  French  Protestant  clergy  in  Madagascar,  and  conse- 
quently their  co-religionists  in  France,  openly  opposed  the 
establishment  of  French  influence  in  Africa  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  denied  there  was 
any  ground  for  such  a  charge,  and  M.  Boegner,  the  director  of 
Protestant  Missions  at  Paris,  supported  the  official  denial, 
without,  however,  inducing  M.  de  Mahy  to  withdraw  one  par- 
ticular of  his  charge.  The  intervention  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux  in  a  trade  dispute  of  the  bakers  and  their  journey- 
men was  of  greater  interest.  In  his  address  to  the  men,  the 
archbishop  held  out  the  promise  of  active  assistance,  whilst 
exhorting  them  to  give  proof  to  the  world  of  the  well-earned 
character  for  patriotism  and  honourable  dealings  which  the 
trade  guilds  of  past  times  had  won  for  themselves.  This 
letter,  following  so  immediately  on  the  Pontifical  rescript,  de 
conditione  opificum,  marked  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
French  clergy  by  the  policy  of  Leo.  XIII.  which  they  had  for 
so  long  opposed. 

Many  interesting  questions  were  raised  by  a  bill  introduced 
by  the  Government  relating  to  the  revision  of  certain  elec- 
toral districts,  consequent  upon  the  modifications  shown  by 
the  recent  census  to  have  become  necessary.  M.  Hovelacque 
wished  to  introduce  a  more  sweeping  reform,  and  with  this 
view  proposed  that  every  deputy  should  be  the  representative 
of  100,000  electors.  This  proposal,  which  was  finally  nega- 
tived, would  have  reduced  the  number  of  deputies  by  at  least  a 
third,  and  would  moreover  have  given  an  overpowering  influ- 
ence to  the  larger  cities.  The  zeal  of  the  reformers,  however, 
was  not  checked  by  this  vote,  for  M.  Bizarelli  occupied  three 
days  in  the  discussion  of  his  amendment,  which  would  have 
excluded  not  only  the  election,  but  even  the  candidature  of  any 
one  holding  a  paid  public  office  or  charge.  Upon  a  proposal 
by  M.  Turrel  this  disability  was  further  extended  to  ministers 
of  religion  ;  whilst  M.  de  Douville  Maillefeu,  in  his  anxiety  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  railway  companies,  carried  the 
principle  still  further  by  excluding  from  the  Chamber  all  per- 
sons holding,  or  employed  by  others  holding,  any  form  of  con- 
tract with  the  State.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  Chamber 
was  bent  upon  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  its  powers,  the  wildest 
proposals  of  both  Socialists  and  Conservatives  being  alternately 
presented  and  adopted.  At  length  the  President  of  the  Council 
was  forced  to  intervene  in  the  cause  of  common-sense,  and  to 
show  how,  under  pretence  of  making  universal  suffrage  inde 
pendent  of  the  governing  body,  the  result  would  be  to  limit  the 
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choice  of  the  electors  to  persons  of  private  means  (rentiers). 
With  very  little  debate  the  Chamber  then  (Jime  1)  threw  out, 
by  263  to  206  votes,  the  clause  which  had  inserted  these  fanciful 
restrictions. 

In  Uke  manner,  on  the  motion  of  the  Government,  a  pro- 
posal to  do  away  with  general  elections  was  rejected;  the 
suggestion  of  the  proposers  being  that  in  future  one-third  of 
the  Chamber  should  be  elected  each  year ;  but,  as  M.  Dupuy 
pointed  out,  such  a  radical  change  was  not  one  which  could 
with  advantage  or  authority  be  discussed  by  a  Chamber  of 
which  the  powers  were  on  the  point  of  extinction.  This 
argument  was  held  to  be  irrefutable,  and  the  resolution  was 
negatived.  The  debate  on  this  question,  however,  was  marked 
by  a  regrettable  display  of  vindictive  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
defeated  Boulangists.  M.  Clemenceau,  as  the  leader  of  an 
important  section  in  the  Chamber,  was  naturally  expected  to 
express  his  views  on  the  subject.  M.  Deroulede  at  once 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  Eadical  leader  from  being  heard, 
denouncing  him  in  Ciceronian  terms  as  the  most  sinister  man 
in  France.  M.  Millevoye  followed  in  a  similar  strain,  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  forthwith  place  before  the  public 
documents  of  the  gravest  character.  A  few  days  later,  the 
Cocarde,  a  militant  journal  of  the  most  aggressive  type,  revealed 
the  mystery.  M.  Millevoye,  it  appeared,  had  purchased  from 
a  man  named  Norton,  a  mulatto,  born  in  the  Mauritius,  certain 
papers,  said  to  have  been  stolen  from  the  English  Embassy, 
proving  that  several  leading  French  politicians  had  been  bought 
over  by  England.  M.  Burdeau,  whose  name  had  been  mentioned 
amongst  those  receiving  bribes,  brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis. 
At  a  sitting  of  the  Chamber  (Jime  22)  he  insisted  that  M.  Mille- 
voye should  not  leave  the  House  until  he  had  produced  proof  of 
his  infamous  charges  against  French  deputies.  This  proposition 
was  unanimously  endorsed,  and  M.  Millevoye  found  himself 
obliged  to  read  from  the  tribune  the  documents  on  which  he 
had  based  his  charge.  It  needed  but  little  acumen  to  recognise 
at  once  the  worthlessness  of  these  astoimding  revelations,  which 
proved  to  be  the  work  of  some  one  ignorant  alike  of  contempo- 
rary politics  and  English  spelling.  The  Chamber,  by  a  majority 
of  282  to  2,  passed  an  order  of  the  day,  branding  as  odious  and 
ridiculous  calumnies  the  statements  read  in  the  tribune.  The 
matter  next  passed  into  the  law  courts,  and  the  chief  editor 
of  the  Cocarde,  accused  of  being  the  accomplice  of  a  forger, 
was  condemned  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  whilst  Norton  himself, 
the  author  and  vendor  of  the  libels,  was  sentenced  to  three 
years'  penal  servitude.  The  part  played  by  the  Ministry  in 
this  miserable  business  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The 
President  of  the  Council,  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
had  had  cognisance  of  the  documents,  and  had  accepted  them 
as  authentic.  During  the  debate  they  had  presented  a  sorry 
spectacle,  so  that  a  few  days  later  the  Senate  was  able,  without 
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protest  from  the  other  House,  to  express  in  plain  terms  the 
very  indifferent  esteem  in  which  they  held  the  heads  of 
the  Government.  The  occasion  arose  on  a  wholly  distinct 
incident.  Since  the  days  of  the  empire  the  Republicans 
of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  together  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
General  Hoche's  birthday.  Gambetta  on  more  than  one 
occasion  had  attended  the  banquet,  and  other  popular 
leaders  had  at  times  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  it 
offered  of  putting  before  the  world  their  professions  of  faith. 
This  year  the  gathering  had  been  organised  by  the  advanced 
Republicans,  who  had  intentionally  abstained  from  inviting 
any  of  the  *'  Rallied."  The  Prefect  of  the  Department  was 
therefore  ordered  by  the  Cabinet  to  absent  himself  also,  but  a 
short  time  before  the  hour  of  the  banquet  he  received  by  tele- 
phone not  less  peremptory  orders  to  take  part  in  it,  and  upon  his 
refusing  he  was  at  once  called  upon  to  resign  his  office.  The 
matter  naturally  came  before  the  Senate  in  due  course,  and  by 
the  single  vote  of  M.  Guerin,  the  only  member  of  the  Cabinet 
who  was  also  a  senator,  the  Government  obtained  the  voting  of 
a  bare  order  of  the  day,  without  a  word  approving  of  their  con- 
duct, the  majority,  in  feeling  at  least,  endorsing  the  remark  of 
M.  Monis,  who  recommended  the  President  of  the  Council  not 
to  mistake  violence  for  vigour.  This  warning  was  not  alto- 
gether ill-timed,  for  a  few  days  later  disturbances  took  place 
among  the  students  of  the  Quartier  Latin.  A  ball  at  Mont- 
martre,  of  which  some  of  the  incidents  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  decency,  had  resulted  in  the  prosecution  of  certain  students. 
M.  Berenger,  a  senator,  had  taken  the  matter  up,  and  with 
some  warmth  demanded  that  such  licence  should  not  be  per- 
mitted, especially  in  the  public  streets.  The  prosecution  of 
several  students  was  thereupon  commenced,  and  after  several 
months'  delay  ended  in  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  some  of 
the  ringleaders.  Against  this  tardy  display  of  rigorous  control 
their  fellow-pupils  protested  by  noisy  gatherings,  which  the 
police  dispersed  with  such  excessive  violence  that  in  one  of 
these  skirmishes  a  young  man  standing  in  the  doorway  of  a 
cafe  on  the  Place  de  la  Sorbonne  was  so  seriously  maltreated 
that  he  subsequently  died.  This  act  of  brutality  served  only  to 
exasperate  the  students,  promptly  joined  by  a  number  of  pro- 
fessional rioters,  who  for  several  evenings  in  succession  attacked 
unoffending  passers-by,  overturned  omnibuses  and  kiosques, 
and  committed  all  sorts  of  mischievous  outrages.  The  police 
seemed  to  have  been  altogether  without  orders  and  control,  for 
they  as  frequently  attacked  the  victims  as  the  assailants  and 
carried  off  both  to  prison  with  equal  indifference. 

The  Ministry  naturally  had  to  bear  the  odium  of  the  dis- 
orders of  which  the  Sorbonne  district  had  been  the  scene,  but 
with  great  cleverness  they  succeeded  in  turning  public  attention 
*to  a  more  dangerous  centre  of  disturbance.  By  order  of  the  Home 
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Minister  the  Bourse  de  Travail,  which  had  become  a  centre  of 
revolutionary  Socialism,  was  closed  without  warning  (July  6). 
In  the  inevitable  interpellation  which  followed  (July  8)  the 
Ministry  obtained  a  vote  of  confidence  by  343  to  134  votes. 
The  troubles,  however,  were  not  yet  ended,  for  on  the  following 
morning  it  was  declared  that  M.  Peytrat,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  the  most  Eadical  member  of  the  Cabinet,  had  resigned. 
Four  and  twenty  hours  later,  however,  it  was  announced  that 
in  view  of  the  budget  discussions,  which  his  withdrawal  would 
have  delayed,  he  had  consented  to  resume  his  functions,  but 
the  Prefect  of  the  Police,  M.  Loze,  who  had  been  in  a  way  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  recent  disturbance,  was  replaced  by 
M.  Lepine  in  his  important  post. 

The  Eadical  Party,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  allow  the 
opportunity  thus  offered  them  of  attacking  the  Government  to 
pass  without  protest.  A  manifesto  was  issued,  signed  by  the 
majority  of  the  Paris  deputies,  municipal  councillors,  an4  a  few 
senators,  in  which  the  action  of  the  police  and  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  were  alike  blamed  in  violent  terms,  but  so  far 
as  the  consequent  discussion  in  the  Chamber  was  concerned, 
the  position  of  the  Cabinet  was  not  changed.  The  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  then  altered  their  tactics,  and  it  was  proposed 
by  one  of  their  members,  and  supported  by  a  very  large  number, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  general  mourning,  caused  by  the  acts 
of  the  police,  the  national  f^te  of  July  15  should  not  be  cele- 
brated. The  preparations,  however,  were  too  far  advanced  for 
this  vote  to  have  any  effect,  and  the  fete  was  neither  more  nor 
less  brilliant,  even  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  because  of  the  events 
of  the  previous  month.  This  national /e^  day  further  furnished 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Panama  Commission, 
M.  Pourquery  de  Boissevin,  with  a  reason  for  again  bringing 
forward  the  well-known  Eadical  resolution  in  favour  of  a 
political  amnesty.  In  the  first  instance,  he  proposed  to  limit 
his  motion  to  those  who  had  been  mixed  up  with  the  recent 
Paris  troubles,  but  it  was  at  once  made  known  that  in  the 
event  of  M.  de  Boissevin  being  successful  other  deputies  would 
endeavour  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  amnesty.  Notwith- 
standing the  doubtful  circumstances  under  which  many  of  the 
arrests  had  been  made  among  the  students,  and  the  haphazard 
way  in  which  the  sentences  had  been  passed,  the  Chamber 
decided  by  224  to  169  votes  not  to  interfere  with  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Government. 

The  real  underlying  cause  of  this  reluctance  to  embarrass 
the  Ministry  was  the  necessity  of  voting  the  budget  of  1894 
before  the  close  of  the  session.  Beyond  discussing  the  affairs 
of  Siam,  and  passing  an  Act  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
colonial  army,  the  sole  aim  of  the  Chamber  was  the  speedy 
despatch  of  the  budget.  A  very  few  points  raised  difficulties 
or  debate ;  the  famous  reform  of  the  licensing  laws  having  been 
passed  by  the  Senate,  it  was  now  easy  to  add  it  on  to  the 
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budget ;  but  a  few  deputies,  eager  to  achieve  popularity,  pro- 
posed and  carried  the  remission  of  all  taxes  on  wine,  beer,  cider, 
perry,  and  frumenty.  This  caused  such  a  complete  dislocation 
of  the  financial  proposals  of  the  Government,  that  it  was  sub- 
sequently decided  to  disconnect  once  again  the  Liquor  Bill 
from  the  purely  administrative  enactments  of  the  Government. 
The  budget  for  1894,  like  its  two  predecessors,  was  one  of 
expectation  and  expediency.  The  receipts  were  estimated  at 
3,483,031,032  francs  (137,321,246?.),  and  the  expenditure  at 
3,433,020,023  francs  (137,320,825/.),  leaving  an  apparent  surplus 
of  about  400Z. — a  narrow  margin  to  meet  any  unforeseen  claims. 

The  receipts,  as  usual  in  French  budgets,  were  drawn  chiefly 
from  indirect  taxation,  the  direct  taxes  (customs  and  excise) 
amounting  to  465,000,000  francs  for  France  and  13,000,000 
francs  for  Algeria.  Special  taxes,  which  were  in  the  nature  of 
direct  contributions,  such  as  lands  in  mortmain,  the  duties  on 
carriages,  horses,  velocipedes,  billiard-tables  and  clubs,  were 
reckoned  at  35,000,000  francs  additional.  The  chief  sources  of 
indirect  taxation,  which  produced  no  less  than  2,050,000,000 
francs,  were  :  registration  fees,  548,000,000 ;  stamps,  162,000,000 ; 
internal  customs — a  very  varying  and  uncertain  source — 
465,000,000;  the  regie,  602,000,000,  and  sugar,  203,000,000. 
The  remainder  of  the  revenue  was  made  up  from  the  monopoly 
and  Government  working  of  various  services  and  trades,  such 
as  matches,  gunpowder  and  tobacco,  whence  401,000,000  were 
drawn  ;  the  post-office  showed  a  profit  of  165,000,000 ;  the 
telegraph,  of  35,000,000 ;  the  telephone,  of  7,000,000,  and  the 
State  domain,  of  47,000,000.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account 
the  expenditure  included  : — 
Interest  on  the  debt  (funded  and  floating),    1,264,000,000  frs. 

Army  Estimates, 633,000,000  „ 

Navy  Estimates, 266,000,000  „ 

PubHc  Works, 256,000,000  „ 

Public  Instruction,     -         -         -         -         -        243,000,000  „ 

Of  these  charges,  that  for  public  works  showed  the  most 
extraordinary  expansion.  In  the  previous  year  the  guaranteed 
interest  paid  to  the  railway  companies  had  been  82,000,000  only, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  increased  facilities  given  to  traders 
and  the  improved  services  offered  to  travellers  the  Government 
subsidy  had  risen  to  136,000,000,  and  it  was  expected  that  this 
did  not  mark  the  highest  level,  and  many  complaints  were 
raised  with  regard  to  the  reckless  waste  and  extravagance 
which  marked  the  administration  of  this  branch.  *  The  budget 
of  Public  Instruction  still  showed  a  tendency  to  increase  as 
fresh  claims  were  put  forward  on  behalf  of  free  education,  and 
although  the  total  of  the  year  only  showed  a  steady  but  slight 
advance  upon  its  predecessor,  the  estimates  were  now  ten  times 
higher  than  in  1870,  when  after  the  close  of  the  Franco-German 
War  they  stood  at  24,000,000  only. 

The  session  was  brought  to  a  close  (July  23)  with  all  de- 
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spatch,  in  order  that  the  electoral  campaign  might  commence 
and  end  as  quickly  as  possible.  Amongst  the  platform  speeches 
with  which  the  country  was  flooded,  a  few  deserved  recognition 
outside  the  districts  in  which  they  were  spoken.  At  Alby  the 
President  of  the  Council,  M.  Dupuy,  found  it  advisable  to 
speak  of  the  '*Eallied**  less  ironically  than  he  had  done  two 
months  previously  at  Toulouse ;  at  La  Chatre-sur-Loir  M. 
Godefroy  Cavaignac  kept  himself  well  in  evidence  by  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  old  and  somewhat  used-up  Eepublican 
Union,  and  M.  le  Comte  d'Haussonville  presented -strongly  the 
cause  of  the  irreconciled  Monarchists.  In  all  these  cases  the 
speakers  directed  much  of  their  eloquence  against  the  **  Eallied" 
Eepublicans.  It  was  not  likely  that  these  would  remain  silent. 
Their  leader,  M.  Piou,  vehemently  attacked  the  old  Eepublican 
combination,  and  urged  upon  the  electors  the  necessity  of 
making  an  honest  choice,  by  which  he  meant  that  the  choice 
for  the  electors  lay  between  Conservative  Eepublicans  and 
Socialists.  The  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  Cardinal  Lecot,  also 
declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  Catholics  not  only  to  give 
their  adhesion  to  the  Eepublic,  but  definitely  to  accept  it ;  and 
on  this  occasion  the  Pope  addressed  a  letter  to  the  prelate,  in 
which  he  formally  condemned  the  attitude  of  the  so-called 
Catholic  Monarchists.  **  In  the  actual  situation  of  affairs  in 
France,  a  return  to  the  old  form  of  Government  would  be 
impossible  without  bringing  about  serious  disturbance." 

The  Eadicals  likewise  put  forth  their  manifesto,  of  which 
one  of  their  former  leaders,  M.  Meline,  said  that  **  it  was  not 
worth  the  trouble  to  write  so  much  in  order  to  say  so  little," 
and  in  the  name  of  the  General  Organising  Committee  M. 
Jules  Guesde  sketched  the  poUcy  of  the  workmen's  party  with- 
out reference  to  any  of  the  schools  between  which  the  Socialists 
were  divided. 

The  elections  (Aug.  20)  passed  oflf  generally  without  dis- 
turbance. There  being  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Eepublic  there  was  no  need  for  a  strong 
manifestation  of  the  current  of  public  opinion  as  in  1877,  in 
1885,  and  even  as  lately  as  in  1889.  Here  and  there  there 
were  some  displays  of  party  feeling,  but  they  arose  from  the 
quarrels  of  local  committees  or  the  personal  antagonism  be- 
tween the  supporters  of  rival  candidates.  For  the  most  part, 
the  electorate  looked  on  with  an  air  of  calm  indifference  and,  per- 
haps, of  scepticism.  The  districts  of  Paris  in  which  there  was 
the  greatest  disorder  were  those  where  M.  Floquet,  M.  Maujan, 
and  M.  Pichon,  M.  Clemenceau*s  colleague,  presented  them- 
selves ;  and  at  Draguignan,  where  M.  Clemenceau  himself  was 
a  candidate,  there  was  considerable  and  prolonged  disturbance 
of  the  public  peace.  At  the  first  ballot  all  the  members  of  the 
Ministry  secured  seats,  and  for  the  most  part  by  increased 
majorities  over  those  obtained  in  1889.  The  actual  constitu- 
tion of  the  Chamber,  which  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
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population  consisted  of  581  instead  of  576  members,  was  as 
follows :  Eepublicans  (supporting  the  Government),  311  ; 
Eadicals,  122 ;  Eight,  58 ;  Socialists,  49 ;  and  Eallied,  35. 
The  most  noteworthy  absentees  from  the  new  Chamber  were 
MM.  Clemenceau,  Floquet,  Maujan,  Pichon,  from  among  the 
Eadicals  ;  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  from  the  Monarchists,  and 
M.  Piou  and  the  Comte  de  Mun  from  the  Eallied ;  whilst  M. 
Goblet,  retaining  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  was  returned  for  the 
First  Arrondissement  of  Paris  over  M.  Yves  Guyot.  The 
success  of  the  Socialists  was  perhaps  the  most  marked  feature 
of  the  elections,  and  their  tone  was  more  hopeful  and  eager 
than  on  any  previous  occasion,  although  the  general  result 
possibly  meant  only  that  the  Eepublicans  would  take  no  retro- 
grade step  now  that  the  Eepublic  was  finally  established. 

The  most  painful  incident  arising  out  of  the  election  ballots 
happened  at  Aigues  Mortes,  where  numerous  Italian  workmen 
were  employed  in  the  salt-works.  In  a  dispute  between  them 
and  their  French  fellow- workmen,  two  of  the  latter  had  been 
killed.  This  aroused  the  whole  French  population,  which  at 
once,  siding  with  their  own  countrymen,  attacked  the  Italians, 
and  caused  the  deaths  of  upwards  of  thirty,  besides  inflicting 
serious  injuries  upon  many  others.  There  was  at  once  an 
outcry  raised  in  Italy  against  this  breach  of  the  comity  of 
nations,  and  at  Eome  and  elsewhere  manifestations  were  made 
against  the  French.  In  the  end,  diplomacy  was  called  in,  and 
the  Mayor  of  Aigues  Mortes  and  the  Prefect  of  Eome  were  both 
suspended,  and  an  appearance  of  peace  patched  up  between  the 
two  countries. 

If  the  trouble  at  Aigues  Mortes  were  due  to  the  unpremedi- 
tated collision  of  workmen  of  different  nationality,  the  same 
could  not  be  said  of  the  great  strike  in  the  Department  of  Le 
Nord.  This  had  been  planned  and  prepared  by  the  workmen's 
syndicates  anxious  to  avenge  the  defeat  to  which  they  had  been 
forced  to  submit  in  July.  The  actual  cause  was  scarcely  avowed, 
and  its  leaders  were  unknown.  The  official  leaders  of  the  work- 
men's party  in  the  district,  the  deputies,  Basly  and  Lamendin, 
openly  declared  their  reasons  against  the  suspension  of  work ; 
but  the  former,  finding  himself  suddenly  accused  of  treason, 
and  fearing  to  be  swept  out  of  sight,  resigned  his  place  as 
President  of  the  Miners'  Syndicate  in  the  Pas  de  Calais.  A 
few  days  later  (Sept.  14)  a  *'  general "  strike  was  proclaimed  by 
the  association,  by  which  they  meant,  or  at  least  hoped,  that 
the  step  they  had  taken  would  be  followed  by  the  miners  of 
Belgium,  England  and  Germany,  and  that  the  pitmen  of  the 
three  countries  would  make  common  cause.  The  coal  strike  in 
England  was  in  full  swing,  although  only  certain  coal-fields 
were  affected.  Nevertheless,  M.  Basly,  in  telegraphing  to  the 
delegates  of  the  Belgian  syndicates,  was  able  to  inspire  them 
with  the  belief  that  a  cessation  of  work  in  the  Belgian  pits 
would  lead  to  most  important  results. 
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Nothing,  therefore,  was  wanting  to  give  the  strike  in  the 
Pas  de  Calais  a  considerable  importance,  but  in  order  to  make 
it  seem  unanimous,  even  in  that  disassociated  district,  it  was 
found  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  coercion.  The  roads  were 
carefully  watched  and  patrolled,  non-strikers  were  stopped  on 
their  way  to  their  work,  and  dynamite  was  resorted  to  to  bring 
home  to  such  their  duty  to  stand  by  their  less  laborious  com- 
rades, and,  as  a  crowning  eflfort,  the  most  popular  lecturers  and 
newly-appointed  deputies  were  brought  down  from  Paris  to 
strengthen  the  weak-kneed,  and  to  convert  the  openly  indifferent. 
The  uselessness  of  all  these  efforts  became  painfully  apparent 
as  time  went  on  ;  the  general  committee  redoubled  its  prayers, 
its  patrols,  and  its  telegrams,  the  Belgians  turned  a  deaf 
ear,  and  the  English  seemed  to  be  gradually  returning  to 
work,  and  above  all,  the  miners  of  Anzin,  against  whom  a 
strike-patrol  had  been  despatched,  were  covered  by  the  military, 
and  St.  Etienne,  with  the  whole  basin  of  the  Loire,  declined 
to  take  up  the  quarrel,  recalling  the  way  in  which  they  had 
previously  been  treated  during  a  strike  of  these  same  pitmen 
of  Artois. 

The  obstinacy  with  which  the  unfortunate  miners  followed 
their  thoughtless  leaders  was  worthy  of  admiration.  For  forty- 
six  days  they  prolonged  a  contest  of  which  the  result  had  been 
inevitable  from  the  outset ;  the  pit-owners  may  possibly  have 
temporarily  lost  upwards  of  1,000,000  francs  in  the  shape  of 
profits,  but  the  coal  remained  in  their  pits  to  be  extracted  at  a 
more  propitious  moment.  The  men,  however,  had  lost  upwards 
of  5,000,000  francs  in  wages,  and  had  thereby  not  only  ex- 
hausted their  savings,  but  had  proved  that  although  the  total 
annual  production  of  the  coal  district  had  been  reduced  by  one- 
tenth,  prices  had  not  been  affected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
hope  of  further  relief  to  the  workmen.  Happily  the  strike  in 
the  Pas  de  Calais  was  marked  by  even  fewer  outbursts  of  law- 
lessness than  that  in  Yorkshire,  thanks  to  the  prudence  and 
activity  of  the  young  Prefect,  M.  Gabriel  Alapetite,  who  two 
years  previously  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances  had  given 
proof  of  both  tact  and  courage.  Only  one  life  was  lost  during 
the  course  of  the  strike,  and  in  this  case  it  was  due  to  the  re- 
sistance offered  to  the  police  sent  to  arrest  a  man  on  a  charge 
of  rioting. 

The  '*  Russian  Truce,"  as  it  was  termed,  suspended  all 
political  discussions  for  a  full  month.  The  Eussian  squadron, 
under  Admiral  Avelan,  reached  Toulon  (Oct.  13),  and  there 
enjoyed  a  foretaste  of  the  fetes  prepared  for  them  in  Paris  and  else- 
where. The  stay  of  the  ships  was  prolonged  for  over  a  fortnight 
(Oct.  29),  of  which  time  a  week  was  spent  in  Paris  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  officers  and  men,  who  became  the  objects  of  the 
unceasing  fetes  and  ovations,  and  on  their  departure  were 
overwhelmed  with  beautiful  and  valuable  presents  of  every 
description.     The  death  of  Marshal  MacMahon  during  the  stay 
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of  the  Russian  officers  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
in  full  uniform  at  the  State  funeral  of  the  chivalrous  soldier 
who  had  earned  by  his  exploits  the  title  of  Due  de  Malakhoflf. 
The  demonstrations  of  mutual  good-will  were  further  officially 
marked  by  the  visit  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  Toulon, 
and  to  the  Russian  ships  at  anchor  in  the  harbour ;  the  Czar  on 
the  same  day  taking  occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to  two  French 
ships  of  war  which  had  arrived  at  Copenhagen,  the  whole 
incident  closing  with  an  exchange  of  cordial  and  sympathetic 
telegrams  between  the  cBiefs  of  the  two  nations.  Nothing  had 
in  the  least  way  troubled  the  harmony  of  the  French /^Yes,  and 
although  enormous  crowds  had  assembled  in  Paris,  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  and  Toulon,  not  a  single  cry  which  could  have  been 
regarded  as  menacing  or  aggressive  was  heard,  and  the  impres- 
sion left  upon  the  popular  mind  was  that  in  Russia  France  had 
found  not  only  an  effective  ally  but  a  cordial  friend. 

The  national  outburst  of  enthusiasm  for  Russia  was,  more- 
over, accompanied  and  followed  by  a  remarkable  calm  in  politics, 
and  only  a  strike  of  tramway  drivers  at  Marseilles,  ending  in 
their  defeat,  troubled  the  face  of  affairs  for  at  least  six  weeks. 
The  press  found  nothing  to  discuss  but  the  numbers  and  con- 
stitution of  the  majority  in  the  new  Chamber,  and  the  conse- 
quent policy  of  the  Government,  or  its  possible  reconstruction. 
According  to  the  more  moderate  journals,  the  Chamber  would 
show  a  large  preponderance  of  members  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  existing  social  ideas,  and  of  order  combined  with 
progress.  The  Radicals,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  a 
progressive  policy  in  the  direction  of  the  Left  was  more  con- 
formable to  the  wishes  of  the  new  Parliament  and  of  the  nation. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  question  was  to  be  tested  by  the 
only  competent  authority.  The  first  few  days  after  the  meeting 
of  the  Chamber  (Nov.  14)  were  spent  in  verifying  the  elections, 
a  matter  which  occupied  but  little  time,  as  the  contests  had  in 
most  cases  been  carried  on  with  due  regard  to  the  law,  and  in 
doubtful  cases  the  majority  were  disposed  to  look  indulgently 
upon  the  acts  of  those  who  were  not  likely  to  vote  with  them. 
In  more  than  one  instance  the  election  of  a  candidate  was 
recognised,  although  bribery  had  been  openly  carried  on,  because 
he  belonged  to  the  minority,  or  because  he  had  held  a  seat  in 
the  former  Chamber.  One  new  comer,  M.  le  Vicomte  d'Hugue 
returned  for  the  Lower  Alps,  was  unseated,  and  the  election  of 
the  Comte  de  Voglie,  of  the  French  Academy,  and  M.  Mielvague 
de  la  Com*  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  inquiry,  whilst  the 
case  of  the  notorious  M.  Wilson,  who  had  been  elected  at 
Chinon,  and  against  whom  serious  charges  of  electoral  corrup- 
tion were  brought,  was  postponed  until  alter  the  verdict  in 
certain  actions  brought  by  him  against  newspapers  for  defama- 
tion had  been  delivered. 

The  first  trial  of  strength  between  parties  occurred  over  the 
election  of  the  officers  of  the  Chamber  (Nov.  18).     In  the 
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presidency,  the  Radicals  put  forward  M.  Henri  Brisson,  who 
had  formerly  held  the  unstable  position  of  Prime  Minister,  but 
he  was  roundly  defeated  by  the  nominee  of  the  Moderates,  M. 
Casimir-Perier,  and,  thereupon,  the  President  of  the  Council 
laid  before  the  Chamber  the  ^  Ministerial  programme  for  the 
session.  The  most  remarkable  passage  was  that  in  which  he 
declared  war  against  the  Socialists.  '*  Werepudiate  thedoctrines, 
which  under  various  titles,  collectivism,  and  the  like,  aim  at 
substituting  the  anonymous  tyranny  of  the  State  for  individual 
initiative  and  the  free  association  of  cftizens ;  we  shall  strongly 
repress  every  attempt  at  agitation,  and  every  act  of  disorder, 
whoever  may  be  the  authors  or  leaders.  MM.  Jaures  and 
Millerand,  two  leaders  of  the  Socialist  group,  at  once  demanded 
permission  to  interpellate  the  Government  on  its  home  policy, 
and  the  immediate  discussion  was  voted  by  291  to  221  votes, 
the  Radicals  being  anxious  to  postpone  it  for  a  short  time. 

The  debate  absorbed  public  attention  during  several  days. 
M.  Jaures  having  explained  (Nov.  21)  the  Socialist  programme,. 
M.  Lockroy,  two  days  later,  repudiated  the  version,  although 
he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  old  Radical  programme — 
revision  of  the  constitution,  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
and  a  progressive  income-tax.  MM.  Barthou  and  Deschanel 
were  the  mouthpieces  of  the  Moderates,  urging  in  reply  that 
there  was  already  a  majority  to  support  the  reforms  which  they 
proposed ;  and  everything  seemed  to  foreshadow  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  Government.  At  the  last  moment  an  unfore- 
seen crisis  arose.  At  a  Cabinet  Council  (Nov.  25),  held  on  the 
morning  of  the  last  day's  debate,  the  three  Radical  Ministers — 
MM.  Peytrat,  Viette,  and  Terrier — handed  in  their  resignations.. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  the  President  of  the  Council,  this  fact, 
was  to  be  kept  secret  until  after  the  division  on  M.  Jaures' 
interpellation.  By  some  mischance,  however,  the  secret  leaked 
out  before  the  final  vote  was  taken.  A  noisy  scene  followed  in 
the  Chamber,  recriminations  were  bandied  from  side  to  side, 
and  at  length  the  whole  Ministry  announced  their  intention  of" 
retiring. 

This  crisis  was  as  difficult  to  surmount  as  it  had  been 
sudden  in  its  growth.  M.  Dupuy,  notwithstanding  the  direct 
request  of  the  President,  declined  to  reconstitute  the  Cabinet. 
M.  Casimir-Perier,  whose  popularity  in  the  Chamber  was. 
clearly  shown  by  the  majority  to  which  he  owed  his  election  as 
President,  was  next  appealed  to,  and  equally  without  success. 
M.  Meline,  the  leader  of  the  Protectionist  Party,  was  then  sent 
for.  He  was  able  to  reckon  upon  a  majority  to  support  his 
economical  programme,  but  on  matters  of  policy,  at  home  and 
abroad,  he  commanded  no  confidence.  Moreover,  he  averred 
that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  burden  himself  with  a 
Ministerial  portfolio  so  long  as  others  would  undertake  to  pass 
the  laws  necessary  to  protect  agriculture  and  commerce.  M. 
Spuller  was  next  approached,  with  this  much  success  that  he- 
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undertook  to  form  a  Cabinet  and  failed.  The  crisis  was  be- 
coming acute,  when  M.  Poincarre,  a  personal  friend  of  M. 
Casimir-Perier,  intervened,  possibly  at  the  instigation  of  the 
President,  and  urged  upon  the  former  the  serious  consequences 
of  his  persistent  refusal  to  take  office.  M.  Poincarre's  argu- 
ments were  not,  however,  much  strengthened  by  the  attitude 
taken  by  other  friends  of  M.  Casimir-Perier,  who  intimated 
that  M.  Carnot's  anxiety  to  induce  M.  Casimir-Perier  to  accept 
the  Premiership  was  in  order  to  remove  from  his  path  a  dan- 
gerous competitor  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  for  which 
the  election  would  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year.  M.  Casimir-Perier,  however,  accepted  the  mission  thus 
thrust  upon  him,  and  after  a  short  delay  was  able  to  lay  before 
(Dec.  3)  M.  Carnot  the  following  Cabinet :  M.  Casimir-Perier, 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  M. 
Spuller,  Public  Instruction  ;  M.  Burdeau,  Finance ;  M.  Anto- 
nine  Dubost,  Justice  and  Public  Worship  ;  M.  Marty,  Commerce 
and  the  Colonies,  with  M.  Delcasse  as  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  ;  M.  Viger,  Agriculture  ;  M.  Jonnard,  Public  Works  ; 
M.  Eaynal,  Home  Office  ;  General  Mercier,  War  ;  and  Admiral 
Lefevre,  Navy.  Six  of  the  members  of  the  new  Cabinet  had 
never  before  held  office,  viz,  :  MM.  Casimir-Perier,  Marty, 
Jonnard,  Dubost,  and  the  heads  of  both  branches  of  the 
services.  M.  Viger  was  the  sole  survival  of  the  previous  Min- 
istry, and  M.  Spuller  was  the  only  senator.  Never  since  the 
fall  of  Gambetta  in  1882  had  there  been  such  a  complete  revolu- 
tion or  a  change  of  administration.  This  was  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  M.  Casimir-Perier,  on  accepting  the  task  of  form- 
ing a  Cabinet,  had  insisted  upon  having  his  hand  absolutely 
free,  and  had  reserved  for  himself  the  actual  direction  of  affairs 
for  which  he  was  responsible  to  the  nation. 

The  Ministerial  programme  when  read  to  the  Chamber 
(Dec.  4)  showed  the  presence  of  a  dominant  spirit  in  the 
Cabinet.  A  revision  of  the  system  of  taxation,  especially  of  the 
land  tax,  a  modification  of  the  succession  duties,  the  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  credit  banks,  and  the  simplification  of  legal 
procedure  were  the  chief  promises  of  the  Government,  which 
before  all  things  guaranteed  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 
The  only  sign  of  opposition  on  the  opening  day  was  the  support 
given  to  the  amnesty  proposal  of  M.  Paschal-Crrousset,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Commune,  and  now  a  Socialist  deputy.  The 
motion  was  negatived  after  a  short  debate  by  a  majority  of  only 
31  votes,  thereby  giving  the  opponents  of  the  Government  some 
grounds  for  hope.  The  following  day,  however,  the  election  of 
President  of  the  Chamber  gave  the  Moderates  and  Radicals  a 
better  opportunity  of  measuring  strength,  and  the  election  of 
M.  Dupuy,  by  251  votes,  against  M.  Brisson,  who  received  only 
213,  showed  that  the  Government  could,  on  critical  occasions, 
rely  upon  a  considerable  majority  of  Moderate  Republicans  for 
support.     Subsequent  events  went  to  improve  their  position ; 
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for  two  days  later  (Dec.  6),  whilst  the  election  of  M.  Mirman, 
a  young  professor  at  Kheims,  who  had  stood  as  a  Socialist, 
was  under  discussion,  an  Anarchist,  named  Vaillant,  threw  from 
the  strangers'  gallery  a  bomb  into  the  midst  of  the  deputies. 
By  chance  the  bomb  struck  a  pillar  of  the  building,  and 
exploded  in  the  air  instead  of  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
Vaillant  himself  was  wounded,  as  well  as  some  thirty  or  forty 
persons  in  various  parts  of  the  building.  With  scarcely  a 
moment's  hesitation,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  and  the 
President  of  the  Council,  who  had  remained  seated  in  the 
general  excitement,  invited  the  House  to  continue  the  debate, 
and  in  this  way  restored  confidence  to  the  assembly. 

The  results  of  this  outrage  were  promptly  shown.  A 
reaction  in  favour  of  order  and  tranquillity  manifested  in 
quarters  which  had  hitherto  been  most  troublesome.  The 
Government  seized  the  opportunity  (Dec.  11)  to  push  forward 
four  special  bills  intended  to  assert  the  rights  of  society 
against  the  Anarchists.  Three  of  these  aimed  solely  at  in- 
creasing the  powers  of  the  Government  (1)  to  deal  with  press 
offences,  by  imposing  preventive  imprisonment  for  the  propa- 
gandism  of  anarchy,  and  for  defending  crime ;  (2)  to  extend  to 
Anarchists  the  penalties  of  the  code  enacted  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  criminals ;  and  (3)  to  modify  the  existing  law  on  the 
manufacture  of  explosives.  The  Government  further  requested 
and  obtained  a  credit  of  800,000  francs  to  augment  the  police 
force  in  Paris  and  the  provinces.  The  vote  on  the  first  bill 
showed  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  had  taken  place  in  a  few 
days.  By  413  to  63  votes  the  Ministry  found  itself  armed  with 
almost  dictatorial  powers,  and  at  the  same  time  could  look  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  Ministerial  Party. 

That  this  was  not  merely  a  chance  majority,  due  to  passing 
panic,  was  shown  when  M.  Basly,  the  Socialist  deputy,  moved 
for  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  strike  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  Departments  of  the  Nord  and  the  Pas  de  Calais. 
The  motion  was  negatived  by  401  to  131,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  Chamber  showed  its  readiness  to  inquire  into  the  general 
condition  of  labour,  although  it  refused  to  appoint  a  standing 
committee,  to  which  labour  questions  should  be  referred,  and 
with  this  view  nominated  two  committees — one  to  inquire  into 
the  labour  question,  and  the  other  into  that  of  provision  for 
old  age. 

The  only  other  incidents  of  the  session,  which  closed  just 
before  Christmas,  were  a  protest  against  the  high  rate  of  duties 
levied  on  French  wines  entering  Austria ;  and  a  bill  giving  a 
premium  to  home-made  shale  oil.  In  other  words,  a  greater 
measure  of  free  trade  for  French  exports  and  greater  protection 
for  French  products  were  almost  simultaneously  demanded  and 
promised. 
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II.  ITALY. 

King  Humbert,  when  receiving  on  New  Year's  day  the  corps 
diplomatique,  took  occasion  to  congratulate  himself  on  the 
fortunate  state  of  the  country  in  its  foreign  relations.  Fortified 
by  the  Triple  Alliance,  Italy  at  the  same  time  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  all  the  other  European  Powers.  The  financial 
situation,  however,  was  unfortunately  less  promising  than  the 
political,  and  the  year  was  further  destined  to  be  signalised  by 
the  Panaviino  or  bank  scandals,  a  heavy  fall  in  Italian  funds, 
and  the  outbreak  of  socialist  and  agrarian  riots  which  needed 
the  most  stringent  means  of  repression. 

The  necessity  for  retrenchment  was  as  evident  to  all  the 
world  as  the  impossibility  of  effecting  it  without  inflicting 
injury  to  powerful  private  or  personal  interests,  little  disposed 
to  offer  themselves  as  a  sacrifice*  on  the  altar  of  patriotism. 
The  outcome  of  the  year,  therefore,  was  to  show  the  impossi- 
bility of  combining  a  necessary  cutting  down  of  expenses  with 
the  ordinary  methods  of  Parliamentary  Government,  and  the 
need  of  a  dictatorship  to  extricate  the  Treasury  from  its  difiS- 
culties. 

The  Giolitti  Cabinet  was  undoubtedly  animated  with  the  best 
intentions,  and  searched  on  all  sides  for  the  means  of  lightening 
the  burdens  of  the  budget.  Signor  Martini,  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  was  the  first  to  set  an  example  by  reducing  from 
22,000,000  to  12,000,000  hre  the  payments  to  the  numerous 
universities,  survivals  of  the  older  and  disunited  Italy.  He 
pointed  out  how  Messina,  with  forty-four  professors,  had  only 
216  students,  whilst  in  the  faculty  of  letters  there  were 
actually  seven  professors  for  six  students.  In  other  places  the 
higher  grade  schools  and  colleges  were  almost  deserted.  The 
Sicilian  deputies,  laying  aside  their  political  differences  for  the 
moment,  protested  vehemently  against  the  propose^  sacrilege ; 
they  drew  to  their  aid  the  deputies  from  Sardinia  and  from  the 
central  provinces,  where  many  of  the  teaching  bodies  were 
threatened,  and  this  coalition,  supported  by  the  votes  of  those 
who  habitually  voted  in  opposition  to  the  Government,  ren- 
dered all  attempts  at  economy  in  this  direction  futile.  In  like 
manner,  other  Ministers  proposed  reductions  in  their  respective 
budgets,  but  in  every  case  they  were  rendered  powerless  by  the 
combination  of  the  threatened  victims. 

A  still  more  burning  question  which  was  forced  upon  the 
Ministry  was  the  proposed  fusion  of  the  various  banks  possess- 
ing rights  to  issue  their  own  notes.  After  long  and  tedious 
negotiations,  it  was  at  length  decided  that  the  National  Bank 
should  absorb  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Banca  Komana,  the 
Banca  Toscana  di  Credito  and  the  National  Bank  of  Tuscany. 
The  Government  would  gladly  have  brought  into  the  same 
group  the  Bank  of  Naples  and  that  of  Sicily,  reserving  tem- 
porarily only  to  the  northern  and  richer  provinces  their  various 
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credit  institutions  and  mortgage  banks,  of  which  good  use  had 
been  made  by  the  more  industrious  race.  In  virtue  of  this 
convention,  the  delegates  of  the  Banca  Eomana,  Signori  Tau- 
longo,  Torlonia  and  Lazzaroni,  signed  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed fusion  with  the  National  Bank ;  but  in  the  course  of  an 
inspection  of  the  Eoman  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Naples,  the 
inspectors  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  discovered  a 
deficit  of  nearly  2,500,000  hre.  The  cashier  was  at  once 
arrested,  and  the  inquiry  pursued  in  various  directions.  It  was 
then  found  that  the  Governor  of  the  Banca  Eomana,  Commen- 
datore  Tanlongo,  was  personally  indebted  for  a  sum  equal  to  the 
cashier's  deficit,  whilst  upwards  of  40,000,000  were  locked  up 
in  doubtful  speculations  or  lent  to  insolvent  persons. 

The  Opposition  at  once  seized  upon  the  weapon  thus 
furnished,  and  the  Marchese  di  Eudini  forthwith  gave  notice 
of  an  interpellation.  The  full  extent  of  the  scandal  thereupon 
became  the  property  of  the  public.  General  Menabrea,  whose 
name  had  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  debtors  to  the  bank, 
appealed  to  the  Senate  for  a  commission  of  inquiry  before 
which  he  might  justify  himself.  This  the  Senate  refused  to 
accord,  and  the  whole  discussion  of  the  bank  scandal  was 
consequently  left  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Govern- 
ment, profiting  by  the  unlucky  experience  of  France  in  a 
similar  matter,  opposed  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary 
inquiry,  but  matters  had  now  gone  so  far  that  a  full  discussion 
was  no  longer  avoidable ;  and  it  seemed  that  the  longer  the 
delay  the  greater  would  be  the  scandal.  Further  investigations 
(Jan.  26)  led  to  fresh  discoveries  of  maladministration  in  the 
Banca  Eomana,  and  on  the  following  day  it  was  announced 
that  the  Banks  of  Leghorn  and  Tuscany  had  refused  to  accept 
in  payment  the  notes  of  the  Banca  Eomana,  on  the  ground 
that  such  paper  had  no  legal  currency  in  their  province.  This 
refusal  seemed  to  be  the  starting-point  of  a  general  and  senseless 
panic,  which  extended  to  the  depositors  in  the  Government 
savings  banks — the  estabUshment  at  Eome  being  called  upon 
to  pay  away  an  average  of  400,000  lire  a  day  for  some  days. 
The  newspapers,  instead  of  attempting  to  allay  the  popular 
alarm,  fostered  it  by  sensational  articles — the  two  extremes  in 
the  Chamber  coalesced  to  upset  the  Ministry — and  Signer 
Crispi,  laying  aside  the  reserve  he  had  maintained  for  some 
days,  once  more  descended  into  the  political  arena.  He  resumed 
the  directorship  of  La  Mforina,  of  which  paper  he  became  also 
the  sole  proprietor,  and  sacrificed  his  antipathies  of  the  past 
to  those  of  the  present,  and  frankly  joined  hands  with  the 
Marchese  di  Eudini. 

Signor  Giolitti  then  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  strong 
coaUtion  and  a  critical  situation.  In  the  long  debate  (Jan.  27) 
he  gave  proof  of  singular  tact  and  courage.  Determined  not  to 
give  way  to  the  demand  for  a  Parliamentary  inquiry,  he  had  to 
show  that  he  was  in  no  way  disposed  to  shelter  the  guilty. 
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He  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  Commendatore  Monzilli,  the  head 
of  the  commercial  branch  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  and  consequently  specially  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  the  banks.  He  was  charged  with  having  in 
1889,  on  the  occasion  of  an  inspection  of  the  Banca  Komana, 
misled  his  chief,  Signor  Micelli,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  by 
concealing  the  true  state  of  affairs,  whilst  possessing  at  the 
time  a  report  which  showed  that  serious  abuses  had  been 
permitted.  Signor  Giolitti,  moreover,  vaguely  hinted  that  the 
early  retirement  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Treasury,  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  Commerce  would  place  at  his  disposal  three  portfolios, 
to  which  there  were  many  aspirants  among  certain  groups  upon 
whose  votes  the  Ministry  could  not  count  with  certainty. 

In  the  tribune,  Signor  Giolitti  graphically  traced  the  probable 
consequences  of  a  Parliamentary  inquiry — which,  if  voted  by  the 
Chamber,  would,  he  maintained,  follow — amongst  which  not 
the  least  to  be  dreaded  was  that  all  the  sound  credit  institutions 
would  be  hopelessly  paralysed.  The  strength  of  Signor  Giolitti's 
arguments,  or  the  persuasiveness  of  his  tongue,  obtained  the 
rejection  of  the  inquiry  by  274  to  154,  although  Signor  Nicotera, 
Signor  Crispi,  and  the  Marquis  di  Kudini,  had  for  the  moment 
united  to  overthrow  the  Government. 

A  few  days  later,  Signor  di  Kudini  slightly  changed  his 
tactics  by  demanding  an  inquiry  into  the  acts  of  his  own 
Administration ;  but  Signor  Giolitti  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
cajoled — perceiving  at  once  that  if  granted  it  would  be  easy, 
if  not  inevitable,  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  from  the 
past  to  the  present,  and  thus  to  reach  by  an  indirect  way  the 
goal  to  which  the  main  road  had  been  barred.  The  Chamber 
endorsed  the  Minister's  arguments,  and  the  motion  was 
adjourned  sine  die. 

The  crisis,  however,  was  not  yet  over.  A  few  days  after 
the  triumph  of  the  Ministry  in  the  Chamber,  the  arrest  w^as 
announced  of  Baron  Mich.  Lazzaroni,  nephew  of  the  chief 
cashier  of  the  Banca  Komana,  and  one  of  the  leading  financiers 
of  Italy,  who  was  mixed  up  with  a  number  of  important 
undertakings.  The  Chamber  was  unable  to  go  back  upon  its 
previous  decision,  but  the  King,  anxious  to  ascertain  the  real 
truth  of  affairs,  set  himself  personally  to  investigate  the  deeper- 
seated  causes  of  the  financial  crisis,  and  finally  offered  ta 
sacrifice  4,000,000  lire  of  the  Civil  List,  if  by  that  means  the 
equilibrium  of  the  budget  could  be  re-established. 

The  Opposition  then  turned  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Cabinet  to  weaken  its  authority.  The  charge  of  having  allowed 
the  French  to  fortify  Biserta  was  discussed,  and  the  Govern- 
ment declined  even  to  ask  for  a  vote  of  confidence  on  this 
delicate  question.  A  few  days  later,  Signor  Cirmeni  questioned 
the  Foreign  Minister  on  certain  remarks  made  by  Count 
von  Caprivi,  before  the  Military  Committee  in  the  Reichstag, 
on  the  state  of  the  ItaUan  army.     The  German  Chancellor,  in 
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order  to  support  his  own  military  bill,  had  given  a  very 
unflattering  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Italian  army,  and  had 
hinted  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  very  little  was  to  be  expected 
by  Germany  from  its  co-operation.  These  remarks  having 
been  reproduced  by  the  press  of  Europe,  the  national  pride  of 
the  Italians  was  deeply  wounded,  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  General  Brin,  had  to  make  the  best  of  a  disagreeable 
situation,  but  without  satisfying  his  questioner. 

The  turn  of  Austria  came  next  when  the  leader  of  the 
extreme  Left,  Signor  Barzilai,  supported  by  a  member  of  the 
'extreme  Eight,  Signor  Carmine,  brought  up  a  speech  made  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Vienna  in  favour  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope.  The  speech  had  been  made,  without  any  protest  or 
rebuke,  in  the  presence  of  the  sister  of  the  heir-apparent,  two 
Ministers  and  several  high  functionaries  of  state.  Signor 
Carmine,  comparing  the  conduct  of  Italy  with  that  of  her  ally, 
reminded  the  Chamber  that  Signor  Seismit-Doda  had  been  dis- 
missed by  Signor  Cnspi,  then  Prime  Minister,  for  having  taken 
part  in  a  banquet  at  which  **  irredentist "  toasts  had  been  drunk 
and  speeches  made,  and  one  paper  ironically  suggested  that  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  should  demand  the  dismissal  of  the 
two  Austrian  Ministers.  The  Chamber  again  supported  the 
Cabinet,  but  it  was  felt  nevertheless  that  the  part  played  by 
Italy  in  the  Triple  Alliance  was  a  very  subordinate  one,  as 
much  on  account  of  the  disordered  state  of  her  finances  as 
because  her  military  organisation  had  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  requirements  of  modern  warfare. 

One  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  Italian  army,  common  indeed 
to  all  Parliamentary  States,  was  the  age  of  the  generals. 
General  Pelloux,  the  Minister  of  War,  attempted  to  pass  a  law 
by  which  the  limit  of  age  for  different  grades  should  be  more 
rigorously  enforced,  but  the  Senate  refused  to  entertain  the 
idea,  and  the  Minister,  unwilling  to  make  the  question  one  of 
confidence  in  the  Cabinet,  withdrew  his  bill. 

Meanwhile  the  administrative  commission,  appointed  to 
investigate  the  situation  of  the  banks,  was  pursuing  its  inquiries 
with  unflagging  industry,  urged  forward  by  the  encouragement 
of  the  press,  by  Parliamentary  interpellations,  and  by  such 
painful  incidents  as  the  death  in  prison  of  the  deputy  Zerbi, 
who  had  been  implicated  in  the  scandals.  At  length  the  report 
was  ready  and  presented  to  the  Chamber.  It  declared  that 
the  National  Bank  and  the  two  great  credit  institutions  of 
Tuscany  at  Florence  and  Leghorn  were  altogether  blameless 
and  thoroughly  sound,  but  that  the  banks  of  Sicily  and  Naples, 
and  the  Banca  Eomana,  were  either  seriously  involved  or  abso- 
lutely insolvent. 

This  report  at  once  gave  rise  to  an  important  debate,  the 
Left  and  the  more  extreme  Eadical  Party  uniting  with  Signor 
Nicotera  in  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  a  Parliamentary 
inquiry.     The  Ministry,  however,  stood  firm,  and  resisted  the 
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proposal  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  existing  commission, 
beyond  giving  its  five  members  authority  to  obtain  the  names 
of  those  deputies  whose  bills  were  being  held  by  the  banks. 
After  three  days'  debate  it  was  however  arranged  (March  22) 
that  a  Parliamentary  commission  should  be  nominated  con- 
sisting of  seven  members  representing  each  Parliamentary 
group  and  as  far  as  possible  each  of  the  great  provinces  of  the 
kingdom.  The  President  of  the  Chamber,  Signor  Zanardelli, 
was  to  make  the  selection  of  deputies  to  serve  on  this  tribunal 
of  honour,  but  his  task  was  by  no  means  easy,  four  of  the 
members  originally  selected  by  him  declining  to  serve.  All 
difficulties  were  at  length  overcome,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  commission  Signor  Boselli  was  elected  chairman  by  his 
colleagues. 

The  Easter  holidays  promised  to  give  some  short  respite  to 
the  much-harassed  Ministry,  but  the  explosion  of  bombs  in 
Kome  and  the  provinces  came  as  an  unwelcome  reminder  of 
the  responsibilities  of  office.  Some  papers  attempted  to  make 
the  Clerical  Party  responsible  for  these  outrages,  and  others 
pretended  to  trace  in  them  the  hand  of  the  Vatican  itself.  The 
Catholic  organs  naturally  protested  against  these  calumnies, 
which  were  as  absurd  as  they  were  baseless.  The  attitude  of 
the  Pope,  moreover,  and  his  relations  with  the  sovereigns  and 
rulers  of  foreign  States  were  marked  by  a  cordiality  altogether 
in  contrast  with  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  It  was  this 
changed  attitude  which  gave  such  eclat  to  the  celebration,  at  the 
end  of  March,  of  Leo  XIII.'s  episcopal  jubilee.  The  magnificent 
fetes  given  in  Rome  attracted  large  crowds,  not  only  of  pilgrims 
from  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country,  but  of  friendly  sym- 
pathisers of  all  nationalities,  and  of  other  religions,  who  were 
anxious  to  offer  their  homage  to  the  beneficent  influence  of  the 
Pope's  calm,  prudent  and  conciliatory  policy. 

A  month  after  the  Papal  fetes,  the  Royal  fiteSy  celebrating 
the  King  and  Queen's  silver  wedding,  were  the  occasion  for  a 
similar  display  of  loyalty,  but,  in  view  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country,  it  was  determined  to  make  the  fetes  as  little  as 
possible  the  excuse  for  sumptuous  display  and  heavy  expenditure. 
The  German  Emperor,  however,  paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  took 
occasion  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  which, 
in  her  financial  straits,  Italy  had  seemed  anxious  to  loosen. 
The  Emperor  took  every  occasion  to  flatter  the  national  self- 
esteem  of  the  Italians ;  he  laid  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  another  on  the  monument  raised  to  the  soldiers 
killed  at  Dogali  in  Abyssinia.  On  the  occasion  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  Rome,  by  his  orders  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp  attended  on  Prince  Ruspoli,  the  sj^ndic  of  the  city. 
Besides  these  acts  of  courtesy,  the  Emperor  assisted  at  a  munber 
of  military  and  naval  reviews  at  Rome,  Naples  and  Spezzia. 
By  an  unusual  infraction  of  established  custom  in  Italy  and'all 
other  constitutional  countries,  the  sittings  of  Parliament  were 
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adjourned  over  the  f^tes ;  and  deputies  and  senators  were, 
therefore,  unable  to  associate  themselves  ofl&cially  in  the  display 
of  popular  enthusiasm.  On  the  other  hand,  by  this  precaution, 
visitors  were  spared  unpleasant  reflections  on  the  state  of 
political  parties  in  Italy. 

May  day  passed  without  any  serious  breach  of  order,  but  the 
troubles  of  the  Government  were  but  delayed.  The  necessity 
of  passing  a  budget  in  some  form  was  inevitable,  and  it  was 
taken  up  forthwith  (May  3)  upon  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly. 
The  debates  were  extremely  embittered,  and  on  the  estimates 
of  the  Minister  of  Justice  difference  of  opinion  rapidly  de- 
generated into  personal  quarrels,  ending  in  the  Keeper  of  the 
Seals  demanding  satisfaction  from  Signor  PugUese,  and  Signer 
Nicotera  claiming  similar  salve  for  his  honour  from  Signor 
Cefaly.  At  the  same  time  dangers  threatened  the  Ministry 
from  another  quarter.  The  Senate  had  never  been  reconciled 
to  the  arrangements  by  which  so  few  of  its  members  were 
entrusted  with  portfolios  by  Signor  Giolitti.  To  this  was  added 
the  increasing  unpopularity  of  Signor  Bonacci,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  arising  out  of  his  attitude  towards  the  banks.  To  this 
second  cause  was  immediately  due  the  crisis  which  threatened 
the  Cabinet ;  the  Senate  by  138  to  133  votes  refusing  to  pass  the 
Minister's  estimates.  This  vote,  taken  by  secret  ballot  (May  13), 
caused  the  more  surprise  as  it  had  been  the  custom  in  the  Italian 
Chambers  since  the  establishment  of  Parliamentary  government 
to  accept  the  budget  as  presented  by  the  chief  of  each  depart- 
ment. Since  1848  no  such  refusal  had  been  known,  either  in 
the  old  Sardinian  kingdom  or  since  the  union  of  the  various 
States  under  one  sovereign.  Moreover,  by  article  56  of  the 
Constitution  it  was  held  that  any  bill  rejected  by  one  or  other 
of  the  two  Chambers  could  not  be  brought  forward  again  in 
the  same  session.  As,  therefore,  the  rejection  of  one  section  of 
the  budget  involved  the  whole  question  of  Ministerial  responsi- 
bility, Signor  Giolitti  had  no  other  course  than  to  convey  to  the 
King  the  resignation  of  the  whole  Cabinet. 

The  crisis  lasted  several  days,  but  at  length  Signor  Giolitti 
was  able  to  reconstitute  his  Ministry  (May  26)  by  substituting 
for  Signor  Bonacci  Signor  Eula,  first  president  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  at  Kome,  and  by  placing  the  finances  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senator  Gagliardo.  By  this  double  concession  to  the 
Senate  its  good-will  was  to  some  extent  assured,  and  Signor 
Giolitti  was  able  to  exact  in  return  a  promise  that  the  budgets 
of  the  various  departments  should  be  voted.  He  further 
insisted  upon  the  reorganisation  of  the  issue  banks  before  the 
vacation ;  and  in  order  the  more  to  strengthen  his  position 
obtained  from  the  Chamber  a  vote  of  confidence  which  was 
carried  by  227  to  72,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
Marchese  di  Kudini. 

For  the  time  the  position  of  the  Ministry  seemed  secure. 
The   Senate,   after  a    prolonged   and   critical    debate    passed 
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(June  3)  the  Pension  Bill,  of  which  the  dangers  had  at  one 
time  seemed  serious.  Even  the  success  of  Clericals  in  the 
municipal  elections  in  Rome,  where  eleven  of  their  candidates 
were  returned  against  seven  Liberals,  was  in  a  great  measure 
neutralised  by  an  important  vote  taken  two  days  later.  Signor 
Giolitti  having  placed  on  the  orders  of  the  day  his  proposal  for 
the  reorganisation  of  the  banks  of  issue,  Signor  di  Eudini, 
supported  by  the  deputy  Cavalotti,  the  leader  of  the  extreme 
Left,  moved  that  this  should  not  be  done  until  the  report  made 
by  Signor  Cocco  Ortu  had  been  distributed  among  the  members. 
The  Prime  Minister,  however,  insisted  upon  his  proposal  being 
made  a  question  of  confidence,  and  with  the  support  of  Signor 
Zanardelli,  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  it  was  adopted. 

The  Opposition,  however,  was  in  no  humour  to  abandon  the 
contest.  Signor  Bovio,  a  member  of  the  commission  of  inquiry, 
bitterly  attacked  the  Government  (July  13)  for  having  taken  a 
vote  on  the  reorganisation  of  the  banks  before  discussing  the 
report  of  the  commission,  and  the  Chamber  at  length  became 
so  unruly  that  the  President  was  forced  to  put  on  his  hat  and 
to  suspend  the  sitting.  On  the  Chamber  resuming,  Signor 
Cavolitti  supported  Signor  Bovio's  motion,  but  the  President  of 
the  Council,  having  been  informed  of  what  was  passing,  appeared 
in  the  Chamber  and  declared  that  the  commission  not  having 
brought  its  labours  to  a  conclusion  it  was  impossible  to  present 
its  report,  and  that  Signor  Bovio  had  no  authority  to  speak  in 
its  name. 

These  scenes  in  the  Chamber  were  followed  in  a  few  days 
by  the  trial  of  the  persons  inculpated  in  the  Panamino. 
Bernardo  Tanlongo  and  his  son,  Cesare  Lazzaroni,  chief 
cashier  of  the  Banca  Eomana,  and  his  nephew,  together  with 
two  of  the  higher  officials  in  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  were 
charged  with  peculation,  fabrication  of  false  notes,  and  corrup- 
tion. There  was  a  general  outcry  in  the  press  and  among  the 
public  because  no  senator  or  deputy  was  included  amongst  the 
accused,  and  because  the  permanent  officials  seemed  to  be  made 
the  scapegoats  of  others  higher  in  authority.  No  steps,  how- 
ever, were  taken  to  extend  the  charges,  and  the  struggle  was 
once  more  shifted  to  the  Chamber.  On  the  final  stage  of  the 
Ministerial  Bank  Bill  Si^or Bovio  moved  (July  9)  that  no  deputy 
who  had  been  compromised  in  the  recent  disclosures  should  be 
allowed  to  vote,  and  as  a  natural  preliminary  that  the  report  of 
the  commission  should  be  made  public  in  order  that  the  names 
of  those  involved  should  be  known  beforehand.  Signor  Bovio 
declared  that  by  this  motion  he  had  no  intention  of  making 
personal  charges  ;  but  the  President  of  the  Council,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  extreme  Left,  held  to  his  point 
that  no  steps  would  be  taken  until  the  commission  had  pre- 
sented its  report,  and  finally  the  Bank  Bill  was  passed  by  222 
to  135  votes. 

In  the  Senate  the  Bank  Bill  met  with  little  opposition,  but 
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its  passaoje  was  marked  by  a  further  change  in  the  Ministry  of 
Justice,  Signor  Eula  having  died  suddenly  and  his  place  taken 
by  another  senator,  Signor  de  Santa  Maria. 

The  Parliamentary  recess,  however,  brought  but  little  repose 
to  the  Ministry.  The  monetary  crisis,  which  for  some  time  had 
been  immment,  suddenly  assumed  a  serious  form.  Gold  and 
silver  money  almost  wholly  disappeared  from  circulation.  In 
Tuscany  and  Naples  some  manufacturers  were  forced  to  pay 
their  workmen  with  tokens,  which  were  received  as  currency 
in  the  neighbouring  shops.  Even  in  the  large  -cities  small 
change  could  not  be  procured  in  the  cafes  and  restaurants, 
except  in  the  form  of  tickets,  which  were  worthless  elsewhere, 
or  in  postage  stamps.  The  Government  did  its  utmost  in 
endeavouring  to  bring  about  an  international  conference  of  the 
States  of  the  Latin  monetary  union,  and  was  successful  in 
inducing  their  representatives  to  meet  in  Paris,  where  a  satis- 
farCtory  arrangement  was  promptly  arrived  at.  It  was  decided 
that  the  various  States,  France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland, 
should  withdraw  from  circulation  all  the  smaller  silver  pieces 
bearing  the  effigy  of  the  Kings  of  Sardinia  and  Italy,  and  for- 
ward them  to  the  frontier,  the  Italian  Government  undertaking 
to  pay  for  such  coin  in  Treasury  bills  bearing  2^  per  cent,  interest, 
payable  in  gold  or  five-franc  pieces. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  better  understanding  between 
France  and  Italy  been  quickened  into  life  by  the  cordial  relation 
of  the  members  to  the  monetary  conference,  when  two  serious 
incidents  once  more  clouded  the  international  horizon.  By 
some  strange  fatuity  the  Italian  Cabinet  decided  that  the 
Prince  of  Naples  should  attend  the  German  military  manoeuvres, 
dm'ing  which  the  Emperor's  head-quarters  had  been  fixed  at 
Metz.  As  might  have  been  anticipated  the  French  press 
bitterly  animadverted  on  this  display  of  partisanship.  By  a 
strange  coincidence,  on  the  same  day  (Au^.  15),  a  labour  dis- 
pute of  exceptional  violence  broke  out  at  Aigues-Mortes,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons.  A  party  of  Italian  labourers  employed  in  the 
salt-works  of  the  district  quarrelled  with  their  French  fellow- 
workmen,  and  in  the  fight  which  ensued  several  of  the  latter 
were  dangerously  wounded  by  knives  and  stilettoes.  On  the 
following  day  the  populace  of  Aigues-Mortes  rose  against  the 
immigrant  Italians  and  organised  a  systematic  attack  upon 
their  abodes,  hunting  them  thence  into  open  fields  and  savagely 
attacking  them.  Seven  Italians  were  killed  and  thirty-four 
others  seriously  injured  in  or  about  the  town.  When  the  news 
reached  Eome  serious  troubles  were  at  once  anticipated,  but 
beyond  breaking  the  windows  of  the  French  embassy,  the 
crowds  both  in  the  capital  and  at  Genoa,  Messina  and  Naples, 
where  French  demonstrations  were  made,  satisfied  themselves 
with  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  in  words  more  than  by  acts. 
Enough,  however,  was  done  to  give  the  French  Government 
the  materials  of  a  counter-claim  to  the  Italian  demands  for  the 
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brutal  outrages  at  Aigues-Mortes.  For  the  latter  the  French 
Government  ultimately  consented  to  pay  400,000  francs  to  the 
victims  and  their  relatives,  whilst  30,000  francs  were  paid  by 
Italy  to  France  for  the  repair  of  broken  windows  and  wounded 
vanity. 

The  irritable  state  of  French  opinion  was  still  further  dis- 
played in  the  semi-panic  which  a  few  days  later  seized  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Corsica  and  Dauphine  in  consequence  of  the 
hospitable  reception  accorded  by  the  Italian  navy  to  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  who  was  representing  his  imperial  brother 
at  the  naval  manoeuvres.  On  this  occasion  the  King,  in  toast- 
ing the  German  Emperor,  spoke  of  him  as  his  best  friend,  and 
this  act  of  courtesy  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  departments 
at  once  interpreted  as  the  prelude  to  an  immediate  declaration 
of  war.  In  so  far  that  a  campaign  would  have  withdrawn 
public  attention  from  the  internal  difficulties,  there  was  a. 
certain  excuse  for  such  a  panic,  for  during  the  autumn  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  Home  Government  were  growing  daily 
greater.  At  Rome  and  Naples  the  noisy  crowds  which  had 
demonstrated  against  France  next  appeared  under  the  guise  of 
anarchists,  against  whom  the  Government  had  to  protect  public 
buildings  as  well  as  the  public  pe^ce,  whilst  in  Sicily  the  law 
was  openly  set  at  defiance  over  large  tracts  of  country,  and 
brigandage  once  more  became  rampant.  Signor  Crispi,  during 
his  tenure  of  power,  had  hoped  to  cope  with  this  state  of  things, 
more  or  less  chronic,  by  founding  the  League  of  Patriots,  who 
would  be  responsible  for  public  safety  in  the  island,  but  he  had 
found  himself  outflanked  by  the  extreme  Left  in  the  Chamber, 
and  by  the  bands  of  workmen  (fasci  del  lavatori)  organised  by 
the  Socialists  under  the  direction  of  the  deputy  Signor  Felice. 
For  the  moment,  however,  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
country  threw  all  others  into  the  background.  Signor  Giolitti 
attempted  boldly  to  grapple  with  the  situation.  He  persuaded 
the  Minister  of  War  to  allow  the  return  to  their  homes  of  the 
troops  retained  after  the  expiration  of  their  normal  service,  the 
King  made  a  display  of  friendliness  towards  France  by  his 
interest  in  Marshal  MacMahon's  health,  and  the  Minister  of 
Marine  was  instructed  to  reduce  the  fetes  organised  in  view  of 
the  visit  of  the  English  fleet,  to  the  proportions  of  a  friendly 
welcome. 

Signor  Giolitti  followed  up  these  acts  by  a  speech  delivered 
at  Dronero  in  the  province  of  Coni,  where,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  Ministry,  80  senators  and  2-^*0  deputies,  he  took  occasion 
to  review  (Oct.  10)  the  policy  of  the  Government.  He  recog- 
nised the  acuteness  of  the  economical  crisis  through  which  the 
country  was  passing,  and  attributed  its  origin  to  the  fatal  finan- 
cial policy  which  in  past  years  had  allowed  expenditure  to  be 
undertaken  without  due  regard  to  the  revenue  to  be  realised. 
In  fulfilment  of  this  policy  the  Treasury  was  now  forced  to  pur- 
chase ahead  every  six  months  from  120,000,000  to  150,000,000 
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lire  in  bullion  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  debt.  His  immediate 
proposal  was  to  insist  upon  the  payment  of  all  custom  duties  in 
specie,  and  to  establish  an  equilibrium  on  the  budget  bjr  means 
of  a  revised  tax  upon  successions  and  by  a  progressive  income- 
tax  upon  all  persons  in  receipt  of  more  than  5,000  lire  (200Z.) 
per  annum. 

The  reply  to  this  appeal  was  a  general  rising  in  Sicily.  The 
condition  of  the  rural  population  of  that  island  was  almost  in- 
tolerable ;  living  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of  Europe, 
for  centuries  the  granary  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  people 
were  actually  dying  of  starvation,  in  consequence  of  the 
wretched  working  of  the  farms.  The  sweating  system  was 
of  general  application,  and  the  indefinite  number  of  middlemen 
between  the  proprietor  and  the  labourer  reduced  to  a  vanishing 
point  the  profits  of  the  one  and  the  wages  of  the  other.  The 
increased  demands  of  the  tax-payers  added  to  the  general 
misery,  and  as  taxes  were  at  all  events  the  more  obvious  cause 
of  the  distress,  it  was  natural  that  against  them  the  discon- 
tented should  make  their  protest.  Risings  and  riotings  were 
reported  from  all  sides,  the  tax-gatherers'  ofl&ces  were  wrecked, 
and  bands  of  brigands  took  to  the  mountains  and  held  the 
villages  in  constant  terror.  *By  degrees  the  disturbances  reached 
the  larger  towns,  and  the  Government  found  itself  forced  to 
order  troops  from  the  mainland  and  the  fleet  to  take  up  a 
position  before  Palermo. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the  winter  session  opened. 
At  the  very  first  sitting  of  the  Chamber  (Nov.  23)  the  Ministry 
had  to  submit  to  a  defeat,  but  the  matter  which  brought  about 
the  crisis  was  neither  the  state  of  the  finances  nor  the  disorders 
in  Sicily,  nor  the  affairs  at  Aigues-Mortes,  but  on  the  well-known 
question  of  the  banks.  The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  In- 
quiry established  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  papers 
seized  in  the  house  of  Signor  Tanlongo,  the  most  important  of 
the  accused,  had  been  put  out  of  sight  by  the  Government,  and 
the  President  of  the  Council,  although  fully  aware  of  the  charges 
brought  against  Signor  Tanlongo,  had  kept  his  name  on  the  list 
of  senators.  The  fall  of  the  Giolitti  Cabinet  was  inevitable, 
without  either  debate  or  vote,  and,  like  the  Dupuy  Ministry  in 
France  almost  at  the  same  moment,  it  disappeared  without 
even  the  appearance  of  Parliamentary  conventionality.  The 
Minister,  whilst  attempting  to  explain  the  false  position  laid 
bare  by  the  report,  was  violently  interrupted,  and  the  President 
of  the  Chamber,  Signor  Zanardelli,  finding  it  impossible  to 
restore  order,  brought  the  sitting  to  a  close.  Signor  Giolitti  on 
leaving  the  Chamber  at  once  proceeded  to  the  Quirinal  and 
placed  his  resignation  in  the  King's  hands. 

The  crisis  lasted  for  some  days,  but  at  length  Signor  Zanar- 
delli consented  (Nov.  28)  to  form  a  Cabinet.  On  the  following 
day,  however,  the  unexpected  suspension  of  the  Credito  Mobi- 
liare,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  institutions  in  the  country, 
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showed  the  absolute  urgency  of  immediate  financial  retrench- 
ment, which  was  impossible  in  view  of  the  demands  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  army  and  navy.  Signor  Zanardelli,  after  many 
attempts  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  his  path,  withdrew 
from  any  further  action,  and  on  the  following  day  (Dec.  8) 
Signor  Crispi  was  recalled  from  Sicily  by  telegraph  and 
accepted  the  task  of  forming  a  Government,  which  after  great 
labour  he  succeeded  (Dec.  14)  in  definitely  constituting.  It  was 
in  every  sense  a  Cabinet  of  **Left,"  in  which  he  reserved  for 
himself  the  Home  Office,  allotting  the  Foreign  Office  to  Baron 
Blanc,  and  the  War  Office  to  General  Mocenni,  whilst  Signor 
Sonnino  again  assumed  the  Finance  Department. 

The  Ministerial  statement  read  (Dec.  20)  to  the  Chambers 
differed  in  nearly  every  respect  from  declarations  usually 
given  on  such  occasions.  The  Government  made  no  attempt 
to  conceal  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  but  appealed  to  all 
parties,  in  the  name  of  their  common  country,  to  suspend 
awhile  their  conflicts  and  to  proclaim  a  **  Truce  of  God,"  and 
concluded  by  declaring  further  taxation  to  be  inevitable.  In 
proof  of  its  belief  in  the  restoration  of  order,  the  fleet  was  recalled 
from  Palermo,  but,  as  was  shown,  somewhat  prematurely,  for  a 
few  days  later  disorders  again  broke  out,  calling  for  strong  mea- 
sures of  repression.  The  soldiers  of  the  class  of  1889,  who  had 
already  been  discharged,  were  hurriedly  (Dec.  26)  recalled,  a 
state  of  siege  was  proclaimed,  and  the  Military  Governor  of 
Palermo  was  armed  with  special  powers.  Signor  Crispi,  who 
had  started  for  Naples  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  disturbed  pro- 
vinces, was  obliged  to  return  hurriedly  to  Rome,  and  to  concert 
with  his  colleagues  on  the  measures  necessitated  by  the  grave 
state  of  public  affairs. 


CHAPTER    II. 


I.  GERMANY. 


The  chief  feature  in  the  history  of  the  year  in  Germany  was 
the  conflict  on  the  Army  Bill  brought  in  by  the  Government  in 
1892  (**  Annual  Register,"  3892,  pp.  232  to  236).  At  the  sitting 
of  the  committee  on  the  bill  on  January  11  Count  Caprivi  made 
an  important  speech  upon  the  general  political  situation  as 
showing  the  necessity  for  the  bill.  After  declaring  that  enmity 
existed  neither  between  monarchs  nor  between  Governments, 
the  imperial  Chancellor  compared  the  military  strength  of  the 
Triple  Alliance-with  that  of  France  and  Russia,  remarking  that, 
in  all  probability,  a  military  arrangement  existed  between  the 
two  latter  Powers.  He  next  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  natural 
difficulties  attending  any  coalition.  In  an  attack  upon  the 
Triple  Alliance,  the  chief  onslaught  would  doubtless  be  directed 
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against  Germany,  as  the  strongest  member  of  the  alliance.  As 
experience  had  shown,  it  was  advisable  for  Germany  to  take  the 
offensive  ;  but  this  required  a  considerable  numerical  superiority. 
The  long  eastern  frontier,  in  particular,  could  only  be  protected 
by  offensive  tactics.  Good  policy  meant  short  wars,  with 
quick  victories  and  lasting  results.  All  this  could  ^only  be 
attained  by  assuming  the  offensive;  but  the  Triple  Alliance 
was  in  a  minority  in  regard  to  numbers.  Germany's  present 
forces  were  no  longer  sufficient,  in  view  of  the  increased 
strength  of  her  opponents.  The  Federal  Governments  were, 
thcjrefore,  unable  to  take  the  responsibility  of  defending  Ger- 
many with  the  country's  present  armaments. 

The  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  Chancellor  continued, 
after  its  expiration  must,  indeed,  be  hoped  for,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  not  absolutely  certain.  The  chief  object  of  the 
alliance  with  Italy  was  to  secure  Austria's  southern  frontier 
against  France.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Austrian  and  Italian  armies,  although  some  weakness  might, 
perhaps,  still  exist  in  organisation.  Comparing  the  military 
position  of  Germany  with  that  of  France,  the  Chancellor  based 
his  remarks  upon  a  memorial  drawn  up  in  1879  by  the  late 
Field  Marshal  von  Moltke,  the  main  points  of  which  he  read 
to  the  members  of  the  committee.  The  following  was  the  most 
important  passage  of  this  memorial :  **  We  are  able  to  ward  off 
an  attack  from  France,  otherwise  the  German  empire  could  not 
exist  at  all.  Even  if  we  were  to  lose  the  first  battle,  we  should 
have,  on  the  Rhine,  a  line  of  defence  unparalleled  by  any  other 
in  the  world.  Moreover,  we  have  Metz  and  Strasburg.  If, 
however,  two  neighbours  unitedly  opposed  us,  we  should  require 
the  assistance  of  another  Power." 

Ill  conclusion,  the  Chancellor  referred  to  the  French  political 
situation,  as  to  which  he  said  that  France  was  in  a  state  of  fer- 
ment. It  was  true  that  there  was  no  prominent  statesman  in 
that  country  at  the  present  moment ;  but  the  probability  of  & 
dictatorship  being  established  was  not  excluded. 

In  a  subsequent  speech  the  Chancellor  defended  the  Govern- 
ment for  consenting  to  two  years'  service,  remarking  that  the 
late  f^mperor  William  was  reluctant  to  change  the  institutions 
with  which  he  had  been  victorious,  and  that  General  von 
Verdy's  project  could  not  have  been  carried  out  without  three 
years'  service,  and  would  have  cost  117,000,000  marks.  If  the 
measure  were  not  passed  there  would  be  a  void  that  would 
have  to  be  filled,  and  some  one  might  perhaps  recur  to  General 
von  Verdy's  scheme,  of  which  he  read  a  short  abstract,  in 
order  to  show  how  widely  it  differed  from  the  present  plan. 
He  added:  **In  May  1891  the  Emperor  ordered  the  prepara- 
tions  for  army  reform  to  be  resumed,  and  they  have  since  been 
going  on  uninterruptedly  at  a  quickened  pace.  The  Govern- 
ment demands  nothing  more  than  the  increase  now  proposed, 
because  neither  the  population  nor  the  finances  admit  of  any- 
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thing  greater.  But  it  will  suffice  to  place  Germany  in  a 
position  towards  France  similar  to  that  of  1870,  and  to  enable 
her  effectually  to  take  the  offensive." 

Count  Caprivi  proceeded  to  dilate  upon  the  defence  of  South 
Germany,  and  declared  the  former  system  of  frontier  defence 
to  be  impracticable  now-a-days,  since  war  had  returned  to  **  an 
elementary  form."  He  also  described  in  detail  the  probable 
strategy  of  the  next  war,  especially  as  against  France,  **  Ger- 
many has  not  adopted  the  system  of  frontier  fortresses,  partly 
for  financial  and  partly  for  military  reasons.  The  more  for- 
tresses we  build,  the  more  soldiers  must  we  have  to  man  them, 
and  these  soldiers  would  have  to  be  withdrawn  from  offensive 
operations.  The  French  will  form  several  armies  on  the 
outbreak  of  a  war,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that 
they  will  advance  from  different  points.  The  best  defence  is 
the  offensive.  If  we  are  victorious,  the  whole  French  army 
will,  as  in  1870,  fall  back  to  defend  Paris.  The  victory  then, 
however,  must  be  complete,  and,  therefore,  we  must  be  strong. 
The  vanquished  French  will  probably  rely  at  first  on  their 
fortresses,  and  we  must  unconditionally  invest  Toul,  Verdun, 
and  a  third  fortress,  for  which  purpose  three  divisions  would 
be  needed.  The  barring  forts  are  a  skilful  innovation,  and 
some  of  them  must  be  taken  by  us.  This  we  hope  to  do  in 
not  too  long  a  time,  within  either  two  or  eight  days.  For  this 
pui*pose  we  need  the  siege  artillery,  and  we  shall  have  to  cross 
the  Meuse  in  view  of  the  enemy.  Paris  and  its  forts  have  a 
circumference  of  eighteen  miles,  and  more  than  eighteen  army 
corps  would  be  necessary  to  encircle  the  capital.  But,  as  such 
an  investiture  is  out  of  the  question,  Paris  will  have  to  be 
taken  by  a  front  attack,  and  this  necessitates  large  numbers  of 
troops.  Sebastopol  proved  the  difficulty  of  a  front  attack  on 
such  a  fortress."  He  repeated  his  description  of  the  horrors  of 
a  war  in  one's  own  country,  even  for  the  soldiers,  and  laid 
stress  on  the  fact  that  it  was  precisely  this  which  the  bill  was 
intended  to  prevent.  He  denied  that  the  demands  for  the 
army  were  an  unceasing  drain,  and  declared  that  nothing  more 
was  being  asked  for  than  compensations  for  the  reduction  of 
the  term  of  service.  The  postponement  of  the  bill  for  a  year 
was  impossible,  as  every  year's  delay  weakened  the  army  by 
60,000  men.  As  a  result  of  rejuvenating  the  army,  the  older 
men  would  not  be  called  upon  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
In  conclusion,  he  repeated  his  former  statement  that  the 
Federal  Governments  were  only  restrained  by  considerations 
of  economy  from  insisting  on  further  urgent  reforms. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Count  Caprivi,  who  advo- 
cated the  bill  with  great  force  and  ability,  both  in  committee 
and  in  the  House,  and  the  support  which  he  received  from  the 
Emperor,  the  second  reading  was  rejected  on  May  6  by  a 
majority  of  210  to  162,  and  the  Eeichstag  was  immediately 
afterwards  dissolved.     It  had  not  only  refused  to  sanction  the 
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proposed  augmentation  of  the  army,  but  also  the  sums  provided 
m  the  budget  for  building  six  new  war  vessels,  and  an  appeal 
to  the  country  had  become  indispensable.  During  the  electoral 
campaign  which  followed,  the  German  Emperor,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  his  grandfather  at  Gorlitz,  said 
(May  17)  that  what  the  Emperor  William  I.  had  won  and 
created  he  was  determined  to  maintain.  The  task  which  lay 
before  them  was  to  assure  the  future  of  the  fatherland.  To 
attain  this  object  the  defensive  forces  of  the  empire  must  be 
increased  and  strengthened,  and  consequently  he  had  appealed 
to  the  nation  to  furnish  the  means.  In  face  of  this  grave  ques- 
tion, upon  which  depended  the  very  existence  of  the  fatherland, 
all  other  questions  sank  into  the  background.  For  its  solution 
unity  was  essential.  Whatever  else  there  might  be  to  divide 
the  German  people  and  divert  men's  views  into  different 
channels  had  to  be  laid  aside  at  a  time  when  the  future  of 
the  fatherland  was  at  stake.  In  conclusion,  the  Emperor 
said  :  **  May  all  parts  of  the  monarchy  loyally  support  the 
crown  and  dynasty,  and  may  all  the  German  races  stand 
firmly  by  their  princes.  I  exhort  all  German  men  to  hold  fast 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  events  of  twenty-three  years  ago, 
when  German  unity  was  cemented  with  their  mingled  blood, 
and  to  safeguard  the  future  of  the  fatherland." 

The  confused  state  of  parties  in  the  election  was  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  about  twenty  parties,  large  and  small,  were  in 
the  field  with  candidates.  They  are  as  follows  :  The  Old  Con- 
servatives, the  Free  Conservatives,  the  National  Liberals,  the 
Liberal  Unionists,  the  Liberal  Democrats,  the  South  German 
Democrats,  the  Social  Democrats,  the  Centre,  the  Secessionists 
from  the  Centre,  the  Anti-Semites,  the  Poles,  the  Guelphs,  the 
Danes,  the  Mecklenburgers,  the  Artisans'  League,  the  Land 
Eeformers,  and  the  National  Party.  Almost  all  these  parties 
were  sub-divided  ;  the  Anti-Semites,  for  instance,  into  three  or 
even  more  groups,  and  most  of  the  non-Eadical  Parties  into 
Agrarians  and  non-Agrarians,  Protectionists  and  Free  Traders. 
In  some  constituencies  as  many  as  seven  candidates  were  in 
the  field.  The  number  of  Particularists  with  a  strongly  Anti- 
Prussian  tendency  increased  all  over  Germany.  Even  in  such 
small  States  as  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Mecklenburg,  a  **  German 
Mecklenburg  Party  "  issued  an  election  appeal,  advocating  the 
reaUsation  of  the  federative  idea  in  the  German  Empire,  and 
offering  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the  **  pernicious  in- 
fluence "  of  Berlin  and  the  **  degradation  "  of  Mecklenburg  into 
a  Prussian  province.  Similar  appeals  were  published  in  the  old 
Electorate  of  Hesse  and  in  the  ex-Kingdom  of  Hanover,  both  of 
which  States  were  annexed  by  Prussia  in  1886,  and  also  in  several 
independent  German  States,  especially  Bavaria  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  The  result  of  the  elections  was  announced  on  July 
5.  The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  various  parties 
in  the  new  Parliament  and  its  predecessor  respectively : — 
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Conservatives         ..... 

Imperialists  (Free  Conservatives) 

National  Liberals  ..... 

Radicals  (Liberal  Union  and  Freethinkers) 

South  German  Democrats     . 

Ultraniontanes 

Guelphs 

Socialists 

Poles 

Anti-Semites. 

Independents 

Danes    . 

Alsace-Lorramers — 

For  the  bill 

Against  the  bill 


74 

24 

50 

36 

11 

96 

7 

44 

19 

16 

9 

1 

3 

7 


Previous 
Parliament. 

68 
18 
42 
68 
10 
105 
10 
36 
17 

6 

6 

1 


} 


Loss.  Gain. 

—  6 

—  6 

—  8 
32  — 


9 
3 


8 

2 

10 

3 


10  —  — 


This  was  practically  a  victory  for  the  bill,  as  the  heaviest 
losses  sustained  in  the  election  were  those  of  the  Radicals,  who 
had  been  its  strongest  opponents,  and  were  now  reduced  to  less 
than  half  their  previous  number.  The  Socialists  continued  to 
increase  as  in  previous  elections  ;  the  number  of  votes  for 
Socialist  candidates  was  1,800,000,  or  372,000  more  than  in 
1890,  and  they  won  seats  from  the  Radicals  in  large  towns  like 
Stettin,  Breslau,  Kiel  and  Berlin.  These  gains,  however,  were 
counterbalanced  by  those  of  the  Conservatives,  National  Liberals, 
and  Poles,  all  advocates  of  the  bill.  A  remarkable  feature  of 
the  election  was  the  gain  of  ten  seats  by  the  Anti-Semites, 
showing  that  the  agitation  against  the  Jews  in  Germany  was 
growing  in  popularity.  In  Alsace-Lorraine  there  was  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  number  of  the  votes  cast  for  the  Nationalist 
Party,  the  latter  being  113,521,  while  the  Socialist  vote  was 
46,0il,  and  that  of  the  German  Party  73,605. 

The  new  Reichstag  was  opened  by  the  Emperor  on  July  4, 
and  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  he  laid  great  stress  on  the 
necessity  for  passing  the  Army  Bill,  saying  that  **  Germany's 
organised  military  strength  at  present  compares  still  more 
unfavourably  with  that  of  her  neighbom-s  than  was  the  case  in 
the  past  year."  He  concluded  with  the  following  significant 
words :  ''At  the  cost  of  heavy  sacrifices  we  have  succeeded  in 
uniting  the  German  people  by  a  strong  bond.  The  nation 
honours  those  who  staked  their  blood  and  their  substance  to 
achieve  this  work,  and  who  placed  the  fatherland  on  the  path 
of  political  and  economic  advancement,  which,  while  being  a 
source  of  pride  and  joy  to  the  present  generation,  guarantees  to 
their  posterity,  if  they  continue  to  build  in  the  spirit  of  their 
forefathers,  the  greatness  and  happiness  of  the  empire.  To 
preserve  the  glorious  acquisitions  with  which  God  has  blessed 
us  in  the  struggle  for  our  independence  is  our  most  sacred  duty. 
But  we  can  only  fulfil  that  duty  towards  the  fatherland  by  making 
ourselves  strong  enough  to  remain  a  trustworthy  security  for 
European  peace.     I  trust  that  your  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing 
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support  will  not  be  wanting  to  me  and  to  my  exalted  allies  in 
pursuing  this  object." 

The  first  reading  of  the  bill  was  moved  by  Count  Caprivi  on 
July  7.  ''The  Governments/'  he  said,  **have  assented  to  the 
very  considerable  reduction  of  nearly  one-sixth  of  their  original 
demand.  In  view  of  this  concession,  I  cannot  understand  how 
people  can  still  assert  that  the  Government  insists  strictly 
on  its  bond.  The  military  situation  has  changed  still  more  to 
Germany's  disadvantage.  France  has  increased  her  peace 
footing  by  13,000  men,  and  passed  a  new  Cadre  Act.  In  Russia 
the  strength  of  the  army  has  been  increased  since  1889  by 
94,000.  A  reduction  of  one-sixth  is  the  utmost  that  can  be 
agreed  to ;  anything  more  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  militia 
system,  and  thus  endanger  the  security  of  the  country.  The 
bill  now  expressly  fixes  the  two  years'  term  for  the  period  of 
five  years  during  which  the  bill  is  to  remain  in  force ;  the  fixing 
of  the  term  by  a  modification  of  the  constitution  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  compensations  asked  for  in  view  of  the  reduction 
in  the  term  of  service  are  indispensable.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ments declare  their  adherence  to  three  financial  principles — 
first,  further  taxation  of  the  Stock  Exchange ;  secondly,  a 
better  apportionment  of  the  burden  of  taxation ;  and  thirdly, 
the  immunity  of  agriculture,  considering  the  present  condition 
of  that  industry." 

In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  (July  12)  Count 
Caprivi  stated  that  personally  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
practicability  of  the  two  years'  term,  and  gave  several  instances 
to  prove  that  the  three  years'  term  had  long  been  more  or  less 
a  dead  letter.  He  assured  the  House  that  the  retention  of  the 
longer  period  would  do  nothing  to  cripple  the  influence  of  the 
Social  Democrats,  and  said  that  its  abolition  would  not  make 
the  army  less  efficient  in  the  event  of  a  war.  He  further  stated 
that,  should  war  break  out  at  an  early  date,  only  those  reserve 
men  who  had  served  three  years  would  be  called  out.  Numer- 
ous experiments  had  shown  that  the  standard  of  shooting 
would  not  be  lowered  by  the  reduction  of  the  term  of  service. 
The  increase  of  the  artillery  by  sixty  batteries  had  nothing  to 
do  with  that  question,  but  was  solely  prompted  by  the  great 
numerical  superiority  of  the  French  artillery.  He  concluded 
by  pointing  out  that  the  Government  had  not  abandoned  the 
three  years'  term  with  a  light  heart,  but  had  done  so  because, 
if  it  had  been  retained,  the  increase  of  the  army  would  have 
been  much  slower  and  more  costly. 

On  July  14  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  201  to  185, 
and  the  session  was  then  closed.  After  the  division  the 
Emperor  sent  for  Baron  Stumm  and  M.  Koscielski,  who  had 
throughout  been  zealous  advocates  of  the  bill  in  the  Reichstag. 
On  the  former  he  conferred  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  House  of 
Hohenzollern,  and  he  said  to  M.  Koscielski,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Polish  Party,  that  he  would  never  forget  that  the  Poles 
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had  voted  for  the  bill.  This  expression  of  gratitude  was  not 
undeserved,  for  had  the  nineteen  Poles,  who  always  vote 
together,  gone  into  the  Opposition  lobby,  the  small  majority  of 
sixteen  in  favour  of  the  bill  would  have  disappeared.  The 
Emperor  also  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Count  Caprivi  his  **  undying 
gratitude  "  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  the  matter. 

The  following  statement  shows  what  will  be  the  ultimate 
effect  of  the  measure  : — 

When  the  new  Army  Act  is  completely  carried  out,  the 
strength  of  the  German  army  will  be  as  follows :  To  the  three 
battalions  of  which  each  of  the  173  foot  regiments  now  consists, 
half  a  battalion  (two  companies)  will  be  added,  so  that,  includ- 
ing the  19  battalions  of  sharpshooters,  the  infantry  will  number 
538  battalions  and  173  half-battalions.  Of  the  regiments,  133 
belong  to  Prussia,  *20  to  Bavaria,  12  to  Saxony,  and  eight  to 
Wiirteinberg.  Of  the  19  battalions  of  sharpshooters,  14  belong 
to  Prussia,  three  to  Saxony,  and  two  to  Bavaria.  The  cavalry 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  new  organisation.  It  consists  of  73 
Prussian,  10  Bavarian,  six  Saxon,  and  four  Wurtemberg  regi- 
ments— 465  squadrons  in  all.  In  the  artillery  the  reinforce- 
ment consists  of  60  mounted  batteries,  48  of  which  are  allotted 
to  16  regiments",  at  the  rate  of  three  each.  Of  these  60  new 
batteries,  48  belong  to  Prussia,  and  the  other  12  to  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  and  Wiirtemberg.  Besides  these,  three  new  batteries 
have  been  formed,  for  purposes  of  instruction,  as  the  second 
department  of  the  Field  Artillery  School.  The  foot  artillery 
will  number  37  battalions,  in  14  Prussian  regiments,  two 
Bavarian,  and  one  Saxon,  and  one  Prussian  foot  artillery 
battalion  (No.  13),  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  former 
Wiirtemberg  battalion. 

Labour  questions  did  not  this  year  come  so  much  to  the 
front  in  Germany  as  in  previous  years.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  8,547  miners  were  on  strike  in  the  Saar  district,  and 
their  number  gradually  increased,  but  they  were  not  able  to 
hold  out  long,  as  by  the  middle  of  January  most  of  them  had 
returned  to  work. 

An  interesting  official  report  was  published  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  giving  the  results  of  the  Working  People's  Sick 
Insurance  Fund  in  1891,  which  once  more  show  the  beneficent 
effects  of  the  Act  under  which  this  was  established.  Not 
counting  the  miners'  funds,  the  total  number  of  the  funds  was 
21,498 — 325  more  than  the  year  before — and  that  of  the  mem- 
bers was  6,329,820 ;  that  is,  264,183  above  the  year  before,  and 
2,602,589  more  than  in  1885,  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of 
the  Act.  The  membership,  which  has  constantly  increased, 
amounts  to  more  than  13  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  ;  but 
the  number  of  persons  benefited  by  the  Act  is  considerably 
greater,  because  many  of  the  funds  provide  gratuitous  medical 
treatment  and  medicines,  not  only  to  the  members  themselves, 
but  also  to  their  families.     Moreover,  the  persons  insured  in 
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miners'  funds,  whose  number  in  1890  was  459,111>  are  not 
included  in  these  statistics. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  insured,  niz.,  2,563,132, 
belong  to  the  local  sick  funds ;  then  come  the  factories*  sick 
funds,  with  a  membership  of  1,693,517 ;  the  communal  funds, 
with  1,041,193;  the  registered  aid  funds,  with  819,403;  the  aid 
funds  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  separate  States  of  the  empire, 
with  140,036  ;  the  guilds'  funds,  with  61,875 ;  and  the  builders' 
funds,  with  10,664  members.  Claims  were  made  on  the  funds 
in  1891  in  2,397,826  cases  of  illness — that  is,  24,524  fewer  than 
in  1890.  In  1891  the  fraction  of  a  case  per  member  was  0'3, 
in  1890  0*4.  The  statistics  of  1890  were  specially  unfavourable 
owing  to  the  influenza  epidemic. 

The  support  which  the  funds  afford  their  members  consists 
in  gratuitous  medical  treatment,  medicines  and  other  means  of 
cure,  care  at  home  or  in  hospitals,  money,  and  contributions 
towards  funeral  expenses.  The  expenditure  of  the  funds  in  such 
items  in  1891  amounted  to  89,548,781  marks,  or  5,508,767  marks 
in  excess  of  1890.  Of  this  amount,  about  17,800,000  marks  went 
to  medical  men ;  14,800,000  in  medicines  and  other  means  of 
cure;  41,800,000  in  payments  to  members  during  sickness;  and 
14,900,000  in  payments  to  hospitals  and  contributions  to  funeral 
expenses. 

The  average  expenditure  per  member  was  13*02  marks. 
Besides  the  communal  funds,  of  which  the  law  does  not  require 
so  much,  the  average  expenditure  of  the  local  funds  and  the 
guilds'  funds  was  below  this  figure — viz.,  12*30  and  10*31  marks 
respectively  in  1891,  and  11*91  and  9*70  in  1890.  That  of  the 
factories'  funds  and  the  registered  aid  funds  was  above  the 
average— tu>.,  17*01  and  15*04  in  1891,  and  16*72  and  14*65  in 

1890.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  funds,  including  investment 
of  capital,  was  98,800,000  marks.  The  aggregate  income  from 
contributions  and  entrance  fees  alone  was  96,700,000  marks  in 

1891,  and  91,200,000  in  1890.  Of  the  receipts  in  1891,  about 
89,500,000  marks  were  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers. As  in  all  the  funds,  except  the  registered  aid  funds,  the 
employers  have  to  pay  one-third  of  the  contributions.  The 
working  people,  except  those  who  had  insured  themselves  in 
the  registered  aid  funds,  received  back  considerably  more  than 

.  they  paid  in. 

A  good  deal  of  time  was  wasted  in  the  Eeichstag  in  March 
by  investigating  some  absurd  charges  made  by  Herr  Ahlwardt, 
a  member  of  the  Anti-Semitic  Party,  against  Dr.  Miquel,  Herr 
von  Bennigsen,  and  other  eminent  members  of  the  House,  in 
connection  with  the  imperial  fund  for  invalided  soldiers  and 
the  Eoumanian  railway  company.  His  lame  attempts  to  ex- 
plain these  charges  were  received  with  shouts  of  laughter  by  the 
House,  and  this  grotesque  effort  to  start  a  new  Panama  scandal 
in  Gennany  ended  in  a  complete  fiasco.  The  workmen  of  his 
constituency  at  Spandau,  however,  expressed  fall  belief  in  his 
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accusations,  and  at  a  public  meeting  where  he  repeated  them 
the  chairman  crowned  him  with  a  laurel  wreath. 

Prince  Bismarck,  this  year  as  previously,  made  some  in- 
teresting speeches  in  which  he  exposed  his  views  on  current 
German  politics.  On  June  20  he  received  a  deputation  of  3,000 
Mecklenburgers,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  stating  his  opinions 
as  to  the  sentiment  of  German  unity.  **  My  experience,'*  he 
said,  **  has  been  that  the  opposition  to  this  sentiment  has  always 
come  from  the  courts  and  state  officials,  who  have  not  yet 
abandoned  their  local  traditions  of  the  past.  In  my  opinion, 
it  would  be  foolish  to  give  up  one's  native  country  and  its 
sovereign,  but  of  course  the  empire  must  not  suffer  thereby. 
The  efforts  at  centralisation  made  by  some  of  my  countrymen 
may  be  good  for  theorists  and  for  other  nations,  but  I  do  not 
consider  them  practically  adapted  to  the  German  character,  and 
I  do  think  all  meddling  with  the  boundary  line  between  love 
for  one's  native  State  and  attachment  to  the  fatherland  is 
dangerous.  Look  at  Eussia  and  England,  where  centralisation 
prevails.  Are  they  happier  in  consequence,  and  would  they  not 
be  much  more  content  if  they  had  more  than  one  centre?  The 
German  needs  particularism,  and  if  he  loses  it  geographically 
he  makes  it  for  himself  in  party  politics.  The  latter  form 
poisons  the  nation  at  large,  for  it  is  much  worse  than  any  par- 
ticularism that  ever  inspired  Saxons,  Bavarians,  or  any  other 
race,  against  the  idea  of  the  empire.  I  cannot  say  whether  we 
shall  succeed  in  combating  this  disease  at  repeated  elections  in 
which  each  tries  to  get  the  better  of  the  rival  he  hates." 

In  another  speech  on  the  same  subject  to  400  inhabi- 
tants of  the  prinqipality  of  Lippe  he  made  the  following 
remarks  : — 

**  The  Parliaments  of  the  small  German  States  ought  to 
influence  the  policy  of  the  empire  more  powerfully  by  criti- 
cising the  resolutions  of  their  representatives  in  the  Federal 
Council,  and  the  number  of  their  votes  in  the  Federal  Council 
should  not  be  diminished,  lest  the  national  German  empire 
should  be  supplanted  by  a  big  Prussia.  There  are  seventeen 
Federal  States  which  have  only  one  vote  each  in  the  Federal 
Council,  and  if  I  deduct  the  Hanse  cities,  which  differ  from  the 
others,  there  are  fourteen.  And  fourteen  votes  in  the  Federal 
Council  are  a  weighty  nimaber,  if  they  keep  together.  Fourteen 
votes  added  to  those  of  Prussia  always  give  Prussia  the  majo- 
rity. The  Federal  Council  is  thus,  as  it  were,  divided  into 
three  categories — the  small  States  with  one  vote  each,  Prussia 
with  eighteen  votes,  and  the  middle-sized  States  with  twenty- 
four.  You  see  what  a  weight  the  small  States  have,  and  I 
wonder  that  no  poUtician  has  arisen  in  one  or  other  of  them  to 
turn  it  to  account.  All  that  I  am  saying  to  you  is,  if  you  like 
to  caU  it  so,  a  Jeremiad  over  the  fact  that  the  national  idea  has 
not  caught  fire  in  the  Parliaments  and  Governments  of  the 
federated   States,  as  I  hoped  it  would  twenty  or  twenty-five 
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years  ago,  and  I  am,  unfortunately,  no  longer  strong  enough  in 
body  to  appear  in  the  Reichstag." 

In  September,  Prince  Bismarck  became  seriously  ill,  and 
much  satisfaction  was  produced  all  over  Germany  by  the  news 
that  the  German  Emperor  had  telegraphed  to  him  offering  to 
place  one  of  the  imperial  palaces  at  his  disposal.  The  prince 
replied  in  appropriate  terms,  but  declined  the  offer,  by  the 
advice  of  his  physician,  Dr.  Schweniger.  On  November  28  an 
attempt  was  made  on  the  Uves  of  the  Emperor  and  Count 
Capri vi,  by  sending  them  parcels  containing  explosives  jfrom 
Orleans.  Fortunately  the  parcels  were  handed  to  the  police 
without  being  opened.  The  general  opinion  was  that  they 
were  sent  by  an  anarchist,  in  consequence  of  the  support  given 
by  the  German  Government  to  France  in  the  measures  taken 
against  the  anarchist  organisation. 

On  November  4,  the  bill  embodying  the  new  financial 
scheme  for  the  German  empire  was  laid  before  the  Federal 
Council.  It  provides  that  the  federal  contributions  to  the 
Imperial  Treasury,  apart  from  the  special  sums  payable  by  the 
individual  States,  shall  in  each  financial  year  be  limited  to  a 
sum  of  at  least  40,000,000  marks  below  the  total  amount  of 
the  payments  made  to  them  out  of  the  imperial  revenue  from 
customs,  the  tobacco  tax,  imperial  stamp  dues,  and  the  excise 
duties  on  spirits.  If  the  difference  between  the  federal  con- 
tributions and  the  payments  to  the  States  should  in  any  year 
exceed  that  amount,  then  the  empire  will  retain  such  surplus, 
and  the  payments  on  account  by  the  customs  and  tobacco  tax 
will  be  correspondingly  reduced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
balance  is  the  other  way,  a  corresponding  amount  of  the  federal 
contributions  will  be  remitted. 

Any  surplus  in  the  budget  of  the  empire  remaining  after 
the  balance  has  been  struck  is  to  be  paid  into  a  specisJ  fund, 
which  is  to  be  used  for  making  up  deficits  in  subsequent  years. 
Should  this  **  Equalisation  Fund"  reach  a  sum  of  40,000,000 
marks,  all  further  amounts  paid  into  it  are  to  be. devoted  to 
the  redemption  of  imperial  debt.  The  management  of  this  fund 
is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor.  Each  year, 
when  the  Federal  Council  and  Reichstag  meet,  a  report  is  to 
be  submitted  to  them  regarding  the  condition  of  the  fund. 

In  the  event  of  there  being  a  deficit  in  the  ordinary  budget 
of  the  empire,  it  may  be  met  by  additions  to  the  taxes  on 
articles  of  consiunption.  In  this  case  a  special  law  will  be 
required  determining  the  articles  on  which  these  additional 
rates  are  to  be  levied,  as  well  as  the  amount  and  duration  of 
the  additions. 

This  bill,  which  was  framed  by  Dr.  Miquel,  the  Finance 
Minister,  met  with  considerable  opposition,  and  no  decision 
upon  it  had  been  arrived  at  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Another 
question,  that  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  under  which  the  Jesuits 
and  other  religious  orders  were  expelled  from  Germany,  came 
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on  for  debate  in  the  Eeichstag  on  December  1,  when  a  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  law  was  carried  by  173  votes  against  136 ; 
but  no  steps  were  taken  by  the  Government  in  consequence  of 
this  vote. 

The  death  of  Duke  Ernest  II.  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  on 
August  22,  was  an  event  of  special  importance  to  Germany  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  his  successor,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  was 
a  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  England.  On  August  25  the  new 
duke  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  subjects  assuring  them  that 
he  will  always  maintain  that  loyalty  towards  the  German 
Emperor  and  empire  which  his  predecessor  displayed,  and  on 
the  question  of  the  duke  retaining  an  allowance  for  his  house- 
hold in  London  as  a  British  prince,  the  German  press  on  the 
whole  upheld  the  view  that  this  circumstance  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  in  any  way  offensive  to  German  sentiment. 

Negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty  with  Russia  were 
commenced  early  in  the  year,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  representatives  of  agriculture,  who  repeatedly  attacked 
the  Government  on  account  of  its  proposal  slightly  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  Eussian  corn  in  return  for  corresponding  reductions 
in  the  Russian  duties  on  German  manufactures.  At  a  congress 
of  German  agriculturists,  which  met  at  Berlin  on  February  19, 
and  at  which  about  8,000  persons  were  present,  a  resolution 
was  passed,  the  concluding  passages  of  which  were  as  follows : 
**  The  lasting  and  surest  foundation  for  the  power  and  greatness 
of  our  fatherland  is  the  prosperity  of  agnculture.  But  the 
legislation  of  the  last  few  years,  combined  with  the  conunercial 
treaties  that  have  been  concluded,  has  so  shaken  these  founda- 
tions that  the  very  existence  of  German  agriculture  appears  to 
be  imperilled.  Especially  in  the  granting  of  further  facilities 
for  the  introduction  of  foreign  imports  into  Germany,  we  see 
an  intolerable  injury  to  our  industry.  We  therefore  address  to 
the  Reichstag  the  urgent  request  absolutely  to  refuse  its  assent 
to  all  further  commercial  treaties  so  far  as  they  reduce  the 
existing  duties,  and  to  promote  the  export  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts in  order  that  German  agriculture  may  prosper  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  fatherland." 

Subsequently  the  subject  was  debated  in  the  Reichstag. 
Count  Kanitz  ascribed  all  the  present  depression  of  German 
agriculture  and  industry,  including  the  fall  of  the  commercial 
balance  in  1892  by  72,000,000,  to  the  reductions  of  the  customs 
by  the  commercial  treaties.  Baron  Marschall,  Secretary  of 
State,  pointed  out  in  reply  that  the  exports  of  cotton  goods 
were  worth  nearly  26,000,000  more  last  year  than  the  year 
before,  and  Baron  Maltzahn,  the  Secretary  of  the  Imperial 
Treasury,  asserted  that  Germany  is  bound  to  protect  and  main- 
tain the  gold  standard,  despite  the  fact  that  the  fall — and  still 
more  the  fluctuation — in  the  price  of  silver  damaged  German 
as  well  as  other  interests.  It  was  ready  to  remedy  this  evil 
directly  a  means  of  doing  so  was  discovered. 

z2 
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The  question  was  temporarily  suspended  by  the  abrupt 
conclusion  of  the  negotiations  with  Russia  and  the  war  of 
tariffs  which  followed  (see  under  the  head  of  **  Russia,"  p.  369). 
When  the  negotiations  were  resumed  in  October,  the  agricul- 
tural agitation  revived,  but  it  was  to  a  certain  extent  paralysed 
by  the  publication,  on  December  22,  of  a  circular  reminding 
ofl&cials  of  the  decree  of  January  4, 1882  (see  **  Annual  Register," 
1882,  p.  238),  which  states  that  **  the  duty  which,  in  their  oaths 
of  office,  they  swore  to  perform,  extends  to  supporting  the 
policy  of  the  Government  even  at  elections";  that,  in  virtue 
of  the  Discipline  Law,  they  can  be  removed  from  their  posts ; 
and  that  they  are  expected  '*  to  hold  aloof  from  all  agitation 
against  the  Government."  As  many  of  the  officials  are  agra- 
rians and  ultramontanes,  the  revival  of  this  decree  amounted  to 
a  threat  that  if  they  continued  to  take  part  in  the  agrarian 
agitation  against  commercial  treaties  they  would  lose  their 
posts. 

In  the  German  colonies  there  was  this  year  a  succession  of 
little  wars.  On  January  15  Lieutenant  Prince,  chief  of  the 
station  of  Tabora,  gained  a  success  of  great  importance  to 
Germany,  capturing  the  fortified  town  of  the  chieftain  Sikki 
after  a  three  days'  assault.  The  Germans  had  one  coloured 
officer  and  four  native  soldiers  killed,  and  seventeen  wounded. 
Sikki  fell  while  defending  the  place.  He  was  an  old  enemy  of 
the  Germans,  and  had  had  several  encounters  with  them,  in- 
cluding one  with  the  then  chief  of  Tabora,  and  the  German 
Anti-Slavery  Expedition  under  Count  Schweinitz,  when  he 
succeeded  in  beating  off  the  attack  on  his  stronghold.  In 
October  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Germans  by  which 
he  ostensibly  placed  himself  entirely  imder  their  protection ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  troops  at  Tabora  had  to  be  strongly 
reinforced  in  order  to  secure  the  conununication  between  the 
coast  and  the  lakes.  Another  encounter  took  place  in  March 
between  the  German  troops  and  the  natives  at  Uniangwiza, 
near  Mpwapwa,  in  East  Airica,  in  which  the  Germans  routed 
the  enemy  with  heavy  loss  and  captured  the  fort  of  their  chief> 
Masenta. 

The  conclusion  in  November  of  the  treaty  between  Germany 
and  England  as  to  the  demarcation  of  the  Cameroons  Hinterland 
was,  on  the  whole,  received  with  satisfaction  by  the  German  press, 
which  attached  great  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Tchad  at  its  greatest  width,  and  the  larger  portion 
of  Adamawa,  were  retained  in  the  German  sphere  of  influence. 

The  convention  provides  that  the  point  on  the  Benue  from 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  Anglo-German  agreement  of  1886, 
the  boundary  line  was  to  be  drawn,  and  which  was  then  reserved 
for  future  settlement,  shall  be  fixed  in  the  following  manner : 
From  the  end  of  a  portion  of  the  Cameroons  boundary  a^eed 
upon  in  1885  a  straight  line  is  drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  city  of 
Yola,  the  capital  of  Adamawa.     Thence  a  second  line  is  drawn 
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to  a  point  on  the  left  or  southern  bank  of  the  Benue  five  kilo- 
metres below  the  middle  of  the  main  mouth  of  the  river  Faro, 
which  flows  into  the  Benue  from  the  south,  and  it  is  from  this 
point  that  the  frontier  starts.  Southwards  the  boundary  follows 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  having  the  city  of  Yola  as  its  centre, 
and  the  second  line  above  described  as  its  radius,  until  it  meets 
the  line  drawn  from  Yola  to  the  Cameroon  frontier,  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement  of  1885.  To  the  north  of  the  starting-point 
on  the  Benue  the  boundary  runs  as  follows  :  First  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  point  at  which  the  thirteenth  degree  of  east  longitude 
from  Greenwich  intersects  the  tenth  degree  of  northern  latitude, 
and  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Tchad,  situated  thirty-five  degrees  east  of  the  meridian 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Kuka.  Any  rectifi- 
cations of  the  frontier  thus  laid  down  may  be  made  subsequently 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  two  Powers.  All  places  east  of 
the  frontier  are  to  be  considered  in  the  German  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, and  all  to  the  west  in  the  British  sphere.  By  this 
arrangement  the  important  city  of  Yola,  and  also  the  large  town 
of  Kuka,  south-east  of  Lake  Tchad,  are  secured  to  Great  Britain. 

The  negotiations  with  France  on  the  same  subject  had  not 
been  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Another  point  which 
caused  considerable  soreness  between  the  two  countries  was 
the  expulsion  of  Germans  from  France.  Two  of  these  were 
German  newspaper  correspondents,  and  the  only  reason  given 
for  their  expulsion  was  that  they  had  sent  incorrect  news  to 
their  respective  papers.  A  third  was  a  veterinary  surgeon,  who 
was  arrested  at  Eouen  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy.  These 
incidents  were,  however,  shown  to  be  the  result  of  over-zeal 
on  the  part  of  the  French  ofl&cials,  and  they  were  settled  by 
amicable  explanations  from  the  French  Government. 

On  June  19  a  singularly  impressive  ceremony  took  place  on 
the  Franco-German  frontier,  on  the  spot  where  the  battle  of 
St.  Privat  was  decided  on  August  18,  1870.  Many  thousands 
of  soldiers  of  both  nations  are  interred  side  by  side  all  along 
the  fields  stretching  from  Mars  la  Tour  in  the  south,  to  Ste. 
Marie  aux  Chenes  and  St.  Privat  in  the  north,  to  Ban  St. 
Martin,  and  almost  to  the  slopes  of  Fort  St.  Quentin.  On  the 
sloping  ground  rising  from  Batilly  aud  St.  AiU  to  Ste.  Marie 
aux  Chenes  the  Prussian  Eoyal  Guard  suffered  severely,  and  a 
monument  recording  the  struggle  stands  on  German  soil  close 
to  the  village  so  gallantly  held  by  the  French  94th  Regiment. 
But  the  remains  of  a  portion  of  the  Kaiser  Alexander  Regiment 
of  Guards  who  fell  at  Habonville  were  interred  at  St.  AiU,  on 
French  territory,  and,  at  the  instance  of  the  colonel  and  ofi&cers 
of  the  regiment,  an  application  was  made  for  permission  to 
exhume  the  remains  of  their  comrades  and  remove  them  to 
German  soil.  The  French  Government  not  only  gave  the 
permission  required,  but  authorised  a  deputation  of  German 
officers  in  uniform  to  cross  the  frontier  and  receive  the  coffins, 
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and  decided  that  they  should  be  escorted  back  to  the  frontier 
by  a  battalion  of  Chasseurs,  a  squadron  of  Hussars,  an^  the 
147th  Eegiment  of  the  Line. 

The  bones  of  the  Germans  were  placed  in  six  large  coflins, 
and  a  separate  shell  was  provided  for  the  Frenchmen.  The 
French  troops  formed  three  sides  of  a  square  on  the  Anian- 
villiers  Road,  the  six  German  coffins  being  placed  in  the  centre. 
The  German  procession  consisted  of  two  funeral  cars  and  three 
open  carriages,  containing  six  German  officers,  among  them 
being  Colonel  von  Schwarz  Koppen,  the  German  military 
attache  in  Paris.  The  officers,  on  alighting,  went  up  to 
General  Jamont,  in  command  of  the  French  troops,  and  saluted. 
Colonel  Koppen  delivered  the  following  address  : — 

**  Colonel  von  Eude  requests  me  to  thank  you  most  earnestly, 
mou  general,  as  well  as  you,  M.  le  sous-prefet,  and  you,  Mes- 
sieurs les  officiers  of  the  French  army,  for  your  generous 
co-operation  in  this  pious  ceremony,  on  behalf  of  the  French 
Government.  We  are  deeply  touched  at  your  paying  military 
honours  to  our  gallant  soldiers,  who  fell  in  action ;  and  we 
desire  on  behalf  of  the  German  army,  but  especially  in  the 
name  of  the  regiment  to  which  these  brave  soldiers  belonged, 
to  express  our  gratitude  for  your  highly  courteous  participation 
in  this  solemn  ceremony,  in  a  sense  of  union  and  humanity. 
You  thus  give  us  a  fresh  proof  of  good  and  sincere  military 
brotherhood,  of  which  we  will  retain  an  ineflfaceable  recollec- 
tion." 

Colonel  von  Eude,  who  commands  the  Kaiser  Alexander 
Regiment,  advanced  and  laid  a  wreath  on  the  coffin  of  the 
French  soldier  found  in  the  German  grave,  saying :  "  In  honour 
of  the  gallant  French  soldiers  I  beg  to  convey  the  thanks  of  my 
regiment  to  the  French  authorities  who  so  generously  guarded 
a  spot  dear  to  our  memorj'.*' 

General  Jamont  briefly  replied  that  it  was  a  matter  of  course 
between  soldiers  to  honour  valour  and  courage  even  among 
their  adversaries,  and  the  sous-prefet  formally  handed  over  the 
coffins  to  the  Germans.  They  were  then  placed  in  the  cars, 
and,  escorted  by  the  French  troops,  the  cortege  moved  to  the 
frontier,  the  band  playing  Chopin's  Funeral  March.  On  reach- 
ing the  frontier  the  French  halted.  On  the  other  side  a  German 
Guard  of  Honour  was  drawn  up,  under  the  command  of  General 
von  Hassler,  who,  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  border  line, 
courteously  asked  leave  to  present  his  staff,  and  asked  General 
Jamont  to  do  the  Guard  of  Honour  the  honour  of  reviewing  it. 
The  French  general  readily  consented,  and,  after  galloping  in 
front  of  the  lines,  and  having  the  officers  presented  to  him, 
retraced  his  steps  to  French  soil. 

With  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  tariff  war  which  broke  out 
during  the  summer,  the  relations  of  the  German  Emperor  and 
his  Government  showed  a  decided  improvement.  Among  the 
princes  who  were  present  at  Princess  Margaret's  wedding  in 
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January  was  the  Czarevitch,  who  was  received  with  special 
honours  on  his  arrival  at  Berlin,  and  had  several  conferences 
with  the  Emperor. 

The  German  Emperor  paid  a  visit  to  Rome  in  April,  and 
had  a  conversation  with  the  Pope,  at  which  the  question  of  the 
position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  was  very 
fully  discussed.  The  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle  was  on  this 
occasion  conferred  by  the  Emperor  on  Cardinal  RampoUa,  the 
Papal  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  also  presented  a  snuff-box, 
with  his  portrait  set  in  brilliants,  to  Cardinal  Ledochowski, 
the  hero  of  the  "  Culturkampf,"  who  was  arrested  by  order  of 
Prince  Bismarck  in  1874,  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment and  deprivation  of  his  office  as  Archbishop  of 
Posen  and  Primate  of  Poland.  The  Emperor  also  visited 
Spezia  with  King  Humbert,  and  was  everywhere  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Italian  people.  A  further  symptom  of  the 
close  alliance  between  Germany  and  Italy  was  the  participation 
of  the  Italian  Crown  Prince  in  the  manoeuvres  which  took 
place  in  Alsace-Lorraine  in  September. 

II.  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  most  important  event  in  Austria-Hungary  was  the 
resignation  of  Count  Taaffe,  the  Premier  of  the  Cis-leithan 
Ministry,  after  he  had  held  that  post  for  twelve  years  with  a 
success  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  contemporary  European 
Parliaments.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  Cabinet  crisis  was 
the  conflict  between  the  Germans  and  the  Czechs  (see  **  Annual 
Register,"  1892,  pp.  251  to  253),  which  produced  a  split  between 
the  Ministry  and  the  German  Party  that  threatened  to  bring 
the  Government  of  the  country  to  a  deadlock.  In  1892  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  predicted  that  the  growth  of  Radicalism  in  the 
country,  combined  with  the  increasing  antagonism  of  the 
various  nationalities,  would  make  changes  in  the  form  of 
government  inevitable,  and  the  events  of  1893  went  far  to 
confirm  this  prediction.  In  January  a  fresh  attempt  was  made 
to  weld  the  three  great  parties — the  German  Liberals,  the 
Conservatives,  and  the  Poles — into  a  Government  majority,  but 
without  success.  After  much  negotiation  the  Government  pro- 
gramme was  rejected  both  by  the  German  Liberals,  who  are 
the  strongest  party  in  the  Reichsrath,  and  the  Conservatives ; 
and  the  Poles,  though  they  promised  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  principle,  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  deciding 
upon  each  new  question  on  its  own  merits.  The  main  point 
of  the  programme  was  that  referring  to  the  question  of  national 
education.  The  Government  asserted  its  determination  to 
adhere  to  the  existing  liberal  law  as  to  education,  but  promised 
in  carrying  it  out  to  give  every  consideration  to  the  opinion  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  religion 
in  the  schools.     This  neither  pleased  the  clerical  branch  of  the 
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Conservative  Party,  which  had  hoped  that  the  law  itself  would 
be  amended  in  the  direction  of  giving  greater  power  to  the  clergy 
in  educational  matters,  nor  the  German  Liberals,  who  feared 
that  the  law  would  become  a  dead  letter.  The  latter  were 
also  dissatisfied  at  the  vague  promises  of  the  Government 
on  the  question  of  the  national  rights  of  Germans  and 
Czechs  in  Bohemia.  The  negotiations  then  dropped,  and  the 
conflict  between  the  nationahties  became  more  bitter  than  ever. 
On  May  17  the  Bohemian  diet  was  the  scene  of  a  disgraceful 
fight  between  the  German  and  Czechish  deputies.  The  subject 
under  discussion  was  a  Government  Bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  German  court  of  justice  in  the  town  of  Trautenau. 
The  bill  was  opposed  by  the  Czechs  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  first  step  towards  the  disintegration  of  the  Bohemian  kingdom 
by  dividing  it  into  Czechish  and  German  districts.  Growing 
impatient  at  the  arguments  of  a  German  deputy  in  support  of 
the  bill,  a  number  of  Czechs  rushed  to  the  table  where  he  was 
standing  and  dragged  him  from  his  place.  Other  Germans 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  a  free  fight  ensued  between  the 
deputies,  the  shorthand  writers,  and  the  officers  of  the  House. 
Some  of  the  Czechs  seized  the  inkstands  and  threw  their  con- 
tents over  Germans  ;  others  attacked  their  antagonists  with 
ballot-boxes.  Ultimately  the  sitting  was  closed,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  Emperor  closed  the  diet  also.  These  riotous 
proceedings  in  the  diet  were  accompanied  by  serious  disorders 
m  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  town  of  Kolin  a  servant 
was  found  dead  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  her  death  was 
attributed  to  the  Jews,  whose  houses  were  attacked  by  the  mob, 
a  number  of  policemen  being  wounded  in  their  attempts  to  pro- 
tect the  Jewish  population.  Subsequently  riots  took  place 
under  the  instigation  of  the  Young  Czechs,  many  of  whom  were 
prosecuted  for  treason -felony.  Strikes  broke  out  in  Bohemia 
and  near  Fiinfkirchen,  in  Hungary,  and  were  suppressed  by  the 
troops  with  some  bloodshed.  An  agitation  in  favour  of  universal 
suffrage,  begun  by  the  Socialists  at  Vienna,  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  western  half  of  the  empire.  At  Prague  and 
Brunn  fights  took  place  between  the  agitators  and  the  police, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  proclaim  a  **  minor  state  of 
siege,"  the  movement  having  assumed  an  anti-dynastic  char- 
acter. At  a  banquet  held  in  the  largest  hall  of  Prague  the 
"  Marseillaise  **  was  sung  alternately  with  the  Russian  hymn, 
and  cheers  were  given  for  the  Czar  and  for  the  Russo-French 
alliance,  and  similar  demonstrations  were  made  at  numerous 
other  Czechish  meetings.  The  clauses  of  the  constitution 
granting  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  of  public  meeting,  the 
right  of  association,  and  trial  by  jury,  were  accordingly  sus- 
pended in  Prague  and  the  adjoining  districts. 

The  situation  was  becoming  perilous,  and  Count  Taaffe 
made  a  bold  attempt  to  checkmate  his  opponents,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  appease  the  Socialist  agitators,  by  laying  on  the 
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table  of  the  Reichsrath  an  Electoral  Reform  Bill  which,  if  it  be- 
came law,  would  reduce  the  German  Liberal  Party  to  impotence 
and  transfer  a  large  share  of  political  power  in  the  western  half 
of  the  empire  to  the  working  classes.  This  startling  move  was 
totally  unexpected,  and  far  from  intimidating  the  Opposition, 
it  only  stijBfened  their  backs.  The  bill  did  not  give  the  uniform 
and  direct  franchise  demanded  by  the  SociaUsts  ;  but  it  added 
about  3,000,000  new  voters  to  the  electorate,  as  it  dispensed 
with  all  money  qualifications  in  the  case  of  men  voting  for 
representatives  of  the  towns  and  rural  districts,  while  it  left 
untouched  the  antiquated  provisions  relating  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  large  landowners  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
Thus  the  5,402  large  landowners  would,  under  the  bill,  con- 
tinue to  elect  85  members  to  the  Reichsrath  and  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  22,  while  the  rest  of  the  population,  numbering 
24,000,000,  could  be  represented  by  246  members  only.  The 
object  of  course  was  to  provide  a  dam  to  the  inrush  of  the 
democratic  flood  ;  but  the  result  was  to  displease  all  parties. 
The  working  classes  would  not  hear  of  the  nobles  and  the 
bourgeoisie  being  confirmed  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  special 
privileges,  and  the  nobles  and  the  bourgeoisie  indignantly  re- 
pudiated an  arrangement  which,  while  professing  to  save  their 
rights,  condemned  them  to  remain  for  the  future  in  a  hopeless 
minority.  In  his  speech  introducing  the  bill  Count  Taaflfe  re- 
presented that  society  was  threatened  with  serious  dangers  by 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  being  excluded  from  political 
rights,  and  that  the  Government  had  therefore  considered  it 
necessary  to  give  the  right  to  vote  to  all  men  who  can  read  and 
write  and  have  fulfilled  their  duties  towards  the  State.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  quite  ready  to  give  every  consideration 
to  the  existing  position  of  parties,  provided  an  understanding 
could  be  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  contained  in  the 
bill.  Herr  von  Plener,  the  leader  of  the  German  Liberals, 
violently  attacked  the  bill,  which,  he  said,  would  lead  to  a 
democratic  federalism  opposed  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  urged 
that  no  extension  of  the  franchise  should  be  permitted  without 
an  increase  and  redistribution  of  seats,  so  as  to  prevent  the  tax- 
paying  middle  classes  from  being  swamped  by  non-taxpayers. 
The  Polish  leader,  M.  Jaworski,  was  not  so  uncompromising  in 
his  opposition  to  the  bill,  but  he  said  his  party  could  not  accept 
it  unless  the  right  of  sending  members  to  the  Reichsrath  were 
restored  to  the  provincial  diets.  Count  Hohenwart,  on  behalf 
of  the  Conservatives,  spoke  in  the  same  sense,  and  it  was  now 
evident  that  the  bill  in  its  then  existing  form  had  not  the 
smallest  chance  of  being  passed  by  the  House.  Moreover  the 
Hungarians,  who  feared  that  the  establishment  of  a  quasi- 
universal  suffrage  in  the  western  half  of  the  empire  might  lead 
to  an  agitation  for  similar  concessions  in  Hungary,  where  the 
Magyar  ruling  population  is  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  Slavs, 
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were  strongly  antagonistic  to  the  bill,  which  they  declared  to  be 
a  danger  both  to  the  dualistic  organisation  and  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  empire.  There  were  several  questions,  too,  such  as  the 
state  of  siege  in  Bohemia  and  the  bill  for  the  development  of 
the  Landwehr  and  the  Landsturm,  on  which  it  was  important 
that  the  Government  should  not  be  placed  in  a  minority  by  the 
bitter  feeling  against  the  Premier,  which  had  been  produced 
by  his  Reform  Bill.  Under  these  circumstances  Count  Taaffe 
had  no  alternative  but  to  send  his  resignation  to  the  Emperor, 
who  parted  with  deep  regret  from  a  Minister  who  had  been  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  and  had  directed  the  complicated  adminis- 
tration of  Cis-leithania  for  twelve  years  with  marked  ability  and 
success. 

The  new  Premier,  Prince  Alfred  Windischgratz,  who  formed 
his  Ministry  on  November  12  after  nearly  a  month's  negotiation 
with  the  heads  of  the  three  great  parties,  is  the  chief  of  one  of 
those  great  families  which  in  the  old  German  empire  were 
practically  in  some  respects  sovereign  dynasties.  He  is  an 
hereditary  member  of  the  Upper  House  in  Austria,  of  which  he 
was  vice-president,  a  magnate  in  Hungary,  and  a  peer  in  Wiir- 
temberg ;  and  he  has  immense  estates  in  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
Wiirtemberg,  and  Styria.  In  politics  he  is  a  moderate  Conser- 
vative, and  has  gained  much  respect  for  his  straightforwardness 
and  independence  among  all  parties  except  the  Young  Czechs 
and  other  extremists.  The  most  conspicuous  member  oi  the  new 
Ministry  was  Herr  von  Plener,  who  naturally  entered  office  after 
the  defeat  of  his  old  enemy.  Count  Taaffe.  The  strength  of  the 
Polish  Party  was  shown  by  the  appointment  of  two  Poles — 
MM.  Jaworski  and  Madeyski — as  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
former  as  Minister  for  Gahcia  and  the  latter  as  Minister  of 
Education. 

The  new  Ministry,  being  for  the  present  secure  of  a  majority, 
had  no  difficulty  in  winding  up  the  work  of  the  session.  The 
establishment  of  a  **  minor  state  of  siege  **  at  Prague  and  in  the 
adjoining  districts  was  approved,  the  budget,  which  showed  a 
surplus  of  411,542  florins,  was  passed  by  acclamation,  and  the 
bill  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  Landwehr  met  with  no  resist- 
ance. This  bill  provided  for  a  considerable  extension  of  service 
in  the  Landwehr,  amounting  in  the  case  of  non-commissioned 
officers  to  three  years,  and  for  a  large  increase  in  the 
cavalry  cadres  and  the  number  of  officers.  The  estimated 
expenses  of  this  increase  (which  applies  to  the  western  half  of 
the  empire  only,  Hungary  paying  separately  for  the  Honveds, 
the  equivalent  of  the  Landwehr  in  other  countries)  was 
4,000,000  florins  a  year,  besides  1,500,000  for  initial  expenses; 
and  when  the  new  organisation  is  complete  the  war  strength 
of  Austria-Hungary  will  be  raised  to  2,000,000,  against  about 
4,000,000  in  France,  Germany,  and  Russia. 

As  regards  finance,  Austria  was  during  the  year  1893  in  a 
most  satisfactory  condition.     The  returns  of  the  revenue  for 
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the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  showed  a  net  increase  of  over 
12,500,000  florins  over  those  of  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
year,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that  this  increase  would  be 
maintained.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  too,  for  the 
same  period  showed  an  increase  of  25,000,000  florins.  The 
reform  of  the  currency  was  still  not  completed,  and  the  purchase 
by  the  Government  of  gold  for  that  purpose  to  the  value  of 
40,000,000  florins  raised  the  premium  on  that  metal,  but  there 
was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
would  be  thereby  retarded.  The  4  per  cent,  gold  stock,  which 
was  issued  in  1876  at  57J,  was  now  subscribed  for  at  98^ — a 
striking  proof  of  the  improvement  of  the  credit  of  the  country. 
In  the  occupied  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  trade 
was  flourishing,  and  they  were  so  peaceful  that  it  was  decided 
further  to  reduce  the  number  of  troops  in  them  by  three 
battalions,  leaving  thirty-two  battalions  of  infantry,  two  squad- 
rons of  cavalry,  and  eleven  batteries  of  mountain  artillery. 

The  anarchists  have  this  year  been  busy  in  Austria  as  in 
other  continental  countries.  In  December,  a  house  belonging 
to  a  well-known  lawyer,  Dr.  Karl  Wolff,  of  Eakonitz,  was 
destroyed  by  a  dynamite  bomb,  and  a  member  of  the  **  Omla- 
dina  "  (rejuvenescence),  a  secret  society  at  Prague,  was  assassi- 
nated. It  appeared  from  inquiries  made  by  the  police  that 
the  object  of  this  society  was  to  bring  about  a  social  and 
political  revolution  in  Austria,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  dynasty,  and  making  attempts  on  the  lives  of  great 
nobles  and  capitalists.  Among  the  statutes  of  the  society 
is  one  declaring  that  **  traitors  to  the  cause  shall  die  by  the 
dagger." 

In  Hungary  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  civil  mar- 
riage, which  the  new  Premier,  Dr.  Wekerle,  had  placed  at  the 
head  of  his  programme  (see  "Annual  Register,"  1892,  p.  250), 
caused  much  difficulty  to  the  Ministry.  Three  of  its  supporters 
— two  Roman  Catholics  and  a  Protestant — left  the  Government 
Party  in  January,  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  reconcile 
it  with  their  consciences  to  vote  for  compulsory  civil  marriage, 
and  the  thirty-eight  young  aristocrats,  led  by  Baron  Atzel,  who 
had  obtained  seats  at  the  last  general  election,  also  showed  signs 
of  a  refractory  disposition  on  this  question.  This  was  followed 
by  a  further  secession  of  seventeen  deputies  of  the  Kossuth  Party 
who  were  opposed  to  the  bill.  At  the  same  time  the  Hun- 
garian bishops  began  a  crusade  against  the  proposed  measure. 
Two  decrees,  issued  in  1890  by  Cardinal  RampoUa,  Pontifical 
Secretary  of  State,  directed  against  the  compromise  arrived  at 
between  the  Government  and  the  bishops  on  the  baptismal 
question,  and  disavowing  the  action  of  the  bishops  friendly  to 
the  Government,  were  now  officially  published  for  the  first 
time  ;  and  one  of  the  bishops  issued  a  pastoral  letter  directly 
condemning  the  bill,  and  calling  upon  his  flock  to  appeal  a  rege 
male  inforinato  ad  melius  informandum.     As  about  52  per  cent. 
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of  the  population  of  Hungary  are  Eoman  Catholics  and  20  per 
cent.  Protestants,  while  the  remaining  28  per  cent,  consist  of 
Greek  Catholics,  orthodox  Greeks,  and  Jews,  this  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  in  Hungary  a'gainst  the 
bill  was  a  very  serious  incident,  which  almost  reduced  the  pros- 
pects of  its  passing  to  a  nuUity.  Notwithstanding  this  Dr. 
Wekerle,  whose  great  knowledge  of  finance  was  peculiarly 
valuable  now  that  Austria-Hungary  was  making  important 
changes  in  the  currency,  induced  the  Emperor-King  in  No- 
vember to  consent  to  the  introduction  of  the  Civil  Marriage 
Bill  in  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament. 
This,  of  course,  did  not  imply  his  approval  of  the  bill ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  known  to  be  strongly  opposed  to  it ;  it  simply 
showed  that  under  the  circumstances  he  considered  that  the 
question  had  better  be  left  for  the  decision  of  the  country. 
The  bill  was  introduced  on  December  3,  together  with  another 
about  the  religion  of  children  of  mixed  marriages;  The  former 
was  to  apply  equally  to  all  creeds,  without  distinction.  Clause 
66  makes  invalid  any  contract  of  marriage  not  concluded  before 
the  civil  registrar,  while  clause  145  imposes  a  fine  of  1,000 
kronen,  or  about  50Z.,  on  a  priest  of  whatever  creed  who  solem- 
nises a  marriage  in  church  before  the  contract  has  been  signed 
at  the  civil  registry  office.  -  The  civil  ceremony,  therefore,  is 
not  only  compulsory,  but  must  precede  the  religious  cere- 
mony, which  is,  of  course,  left  to  the  choice  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

The  causes  of  invalidity  under  the  bill  go  beyond  those 
established  by  canon  law  in  many  important  particulars  and 
coincide  with  those  of  the  French  civil  code,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  points  taken  from  the  Austrian  law.  The 
cases  in  which  a  marriage  can  be  contested  are  also  mainly 
taken  from  the  French  model.  Persons  under  twelve  years  of  age 
cannot  contract  a  legal  marriage,  while  if  the  contracting  parties 
are  under  twenty  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  ^ardians  is  re- 
quired. Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is  allowed,  and 
damages  can  be  claimed  for  breach  of  promise.  Persons  found 
guilty  of  adultery  can  be  debarred  by  the  decree  dissolving  the 
union  from  marriage  with  the  co-respondent,  and  persons  found 
guilty  of  connivance  at  the  murder  or  attempted  murder  of  a 
husband  or  wife  are  equally  debarred  from  legal  union  with  the 
survivor,  in  the  case  of  death. 

The  grounds  for  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  by  legal  pro- 
cess are  also  more  numerous  than  under  the  canon  law,  and 
civil  jurisdiction  is  exclusively  recognised  in  all  marriage  cases, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  being  thus  set  aside,  or,  at  least, 
not  recognised  by  law.  Divorce  can  be  pronounced  on  ten  dis- 
tinct grounds,  of  which  cruelty  and  desertion  are  two,  while 
another  is  the  sentence  of  either  party  to  five  years'  imprison- 
ment, or  in  cases  of  crime  *'  from  mercenary  motives"  to  a  term 
of  less  than  five  years — a  wide  discretion  being  given  to  the 
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judge,  without  necessitating  a  jury.  Should  one  party  accuse 
the  other  of  dehberate  neglect  of  matrimonial  duties,  a  divorce 
can  be  decreed  if  the  judge  gathers  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  that  the  union  is  marred  by  lack  of  harmony,  and  the 
relief  to  both  parties  would  serve  a  moral  end.  Besides  a  dis- 
solution of  marriage,  the  judge  can  also  order  a  separation  for 
six  or  twelve  months,  during  which  attempts  at  reconciliation 
are  to  be  made  in  the  prescribed  form.  He  can  also  make  the 
divorce  absolute,  without  the  intermediary  stage,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  case. 

Compensation  for  the  breaking  off  of  engagements  is  to  be 
allowed,  but  only  if  claimed  within  a  year  of  its  occurrence. 
The  amount  claimed  must  not  exceed  the  actual  expenses  in- 
curred for  the  purposes  of  the  intended  union,  and  only  the 
innocent  party  can  claim  the  return  of  presents  and  other  gifts 
made  during  courtship.  In  the  various  cases  of  prohibited 
degrees  of  affinity,  dispensation  can  be  granted  by  the  King,  in 
other  cases  by  the  Minister,  and  only  in  case  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  holy  orders,  or  belonging  to  a  monastic  order, 
wishing  to  contract  marriage,  can  all  dispensations  whatever  be 
refused. 

Another  interesting  detail  is  that  a  judge,  in  pronouncing  a 
divorce,  can  permit  or  prohibit  the  retention  by  the  wife  of  her 
husband's  name,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as 
shown  at  the  trial. 

The  second  bill  provides  that  people  wanting  to  marry  may, 
before  the  Act  of  Union,  freely  agree  between  themselves,  by 
contract  and  notice  to  the  public  registrar,  as  to  the  religion  of 
their  offspring,  but  in  the  absence  of  such  prenuptial  agreement 
all  children  must  follow  the  religion  of  the  father  at  the  time 
of  the  marriage.  Illegitimate  children  are  to  follow  the  religion 
of  the  mother,  and  reservations  and  obligations  as  demanded 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  condition  of  the  ceremony 
will  be  null  and  void.  Young  persons  are  only  allowed  to 
change  their  religion  if  over  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Much  opposition  to  both  these  bills  was  expressed  immedi- 
ately after  their  introduction,  and  the  debate  upon  them  was 
postponed  until  after  the  New  Year.  In  other  respects  the  ParUa- 
mentary  history  of  the  year  in  Hungary  was  a  singularly  peace- 
ful one  as  compared  with  that  of  previous  years.  The  question 
of  the  Honved  Memorial,  which  in  1892  had  produced  a  storm 
of  political  passion  that  precipitated  the  downfall  of  the  Szapary 
Ministry  (see  '*  Annual  Register,"  1892,  pp.  248,  249),  was 
peaceably  settled  by  the  abandonment  of  any  demonstration 
in  honour  of  General  Hentzi,  the  opponent  of  the  Hungarian 
insurgents  at  the  storming  of  Buda-Pesth  in  1848 ;  and  in  March 
the  Lower  House  passed  a  bill  granting  to  its  members  a  fixed 
salary  of  2,400  florins  a  year,  with  800  florins  for  hotel  expenses, 
and  providing  that  this  salary  shall  not  be  Uable  to  be  seized 
by  creditors. 
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A  remarkable  figure  in  recent  Austrian  history,  Herr  von 
Schmerling,  died  on  May  23  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  As  a 
statesman,  Herr  von  Schmerling's  career  extended  from  the  time 
of  the  German  Parliament  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  Austrian  members,  down  to  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Austrian  empire  into  the  dual  monarchy  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  deceased  statesman  was  a  typical  representative 
of  that  particular  school  of  German  politicians  who  could  not 
conceive  that  Germany  could  possibly  exist  without  Austria  at 
her  head.  He  was,  of  course,  an  enemy  of  Prussia,  and  of  her 
pretensions  to  take  the  leading  place  in  Germany.  In  1848  he 
for  several  months  occupied  the  post  of  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  afterwards  of  Foreign  Minister  of  the  German  Confederation. 
Undiscouraged  by  his  want  of  success  in  that  year,  he  suggested 
to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  the  idea  of  summoning  the 
Fiirstentag,  or  Congress  of  Princes,  which  met  at  Frankfort  in 
1863.  The  King  of  Prussia  dechned,  however,  to  appear,  and 
the  project  consequently  proved  abortive.  It  was  this  failure 
that  contributed  to  bring  about  the  war  of  1866  which  finally 
decided  the  German  question  against  Austria. 

Herr  von  Schmerling  was  not  more  fortunate  in  his  domestic 
than  in  his  German  policy.  He  was  an  Austrian  Minister  during 
one  of  the  most  critical  periods  the  empire  has  ever  gone  through, 
when  the  Hungarian  question  was  pressing  for  a  solution.  His 
famous  saying, ''  We  can  wait,"  turned  out  to  be  a  phrase  most 
damaging  to  his  reputation  for  statesmanship.  Moreover,  the 
way  in  which  he  undertook  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  day, 
after  he  found  it  impossible  to  wait  any  longer,  proved  equally 
disastrous  to  his  claims  to  foresight  and  judgment.  It  was  Herr 
von  Schmerling  who  invented  the  **  in  and  out  '*  Parliamentary 
scheme  suggested  in  England  as  a  solution  of  the  Home  Bole 
question,  and  Deak*s  subsequent  application  of  the  system  to 
the  Hungarian  Legislature,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Croatians,  was 
only  an  imitation  of  it.  HeiT  von  Schmerling  created  an  "  in 
and  out "  Reichsrath,  the  one  with  the  Hungarians,  the  other 
without  them,  but  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  that  the 
Hungarians  put  in  no  appearance  at  either,  and  consequently 
his  system  was  dead  from  the  first.  With  the  introduction  of 
dualism  the  career  of  Herr  von  Schmerling  as  a  statesman  was 
over.  He  was  thenceforward  only  able  to  serve  his  country  in 
a  judicial  capacity.  He  was  appointed  President  of  .the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  in  1865,  a  post  he  held  till  1891,  when,  owing 
to  advanced  age,  he  retired  into  private  life.  His  unblemished 
character,  and  his  warm  patriotic  feelings  for  the  empire,  which 
he  wanted  to  see  undivided,  are  generally  recognised  even  by 
the  Hungarians,  who  at  the  time  of  his  activity  saw  in  him  their 
greatest  enemy. 

In  foreign  affairs,  notvdthstanding  occasional  alarms,  the 
year  in  Austria  was  very  peaceful.  Preparations  were  made 
for  winter  manoeuvres,  as  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  Russia 
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and  Austria  it  would  probably  take  place  in  winter,  as  that  is 
the  only  season  when  the  marshy  country,  situated  between 
the  fortresses  in  Kussian  Poland,  is  available  for  military  opera- 
tions. In  January  there  was  a  diplomatic  difference  with 
France,  on  account  of  a  charge  made  by  the  organs  of  the 
French  Government  in  Paris  against  the  Austrian  ambassador 
there  of  intriguing  against  French  interests,  but  the  usual 
explanations  were  given,  and  the  incident  had  no  serious 
consequences.  The  relations  with  Italy,  which  had  become 
somewhat  chilled  by  the  prolonged  delay  in  returning  the  visit 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  to  Austria,  were  to  some  extent 
restored  to  their  former  cordial  footing  by  the  visit  of  the  Arch- 
duke Kegnier  to  Rome  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
King  of  Italy's  silver  wedding,  but  this  caused  much  dissatis- 
faction at  the  Vatican,  which  had  already  been  greatly  alienated 
by  the  proposal  of  the  Hungarian  Government  to  introduce 
obligatory  civil  marriage.  Another  incident  which  caused  some 
sensation  in  the  political  world  was  the  reception  by  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  April  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Bulgaria,  M.  Stamboulofif.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  affected  the  relations  with  Russia.  In  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  addressed  on  May  27  to  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
delegations,  the  Emperor  declared  that  the  relations  with  all 
the  Powers  were  **  very  friendly,"  thus  no  longer  making  the 
former  distinction  between  the  **  friendly "  relations  of  the 
Courts  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  ** normal*'  relations  of 
their  Governments.  Count  Kalnoky,  in  his  speech  to  the 
Austrian  delegation,  added  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
question  of  disarmament.  The  immediate  object,  he  said,  of 
the  policy  of  every  country  in  the  civilised  world  could  only  be 
to  ensure  peace,  and  Austria-Hungary,  therefore,  must  labour 
for  the  attainment  of  this  end,  which  was  requisite  for  the 
internal  development  of  the  empire  as  a  nation,  as  well  as  for 
the  prosperity  and  culture  of  its  people.  Still  it  would  be  a 
delusion  to  believe  that  the  so-called  **  universal  disarmament " 
was  likely  to  be  shortly  brought  about,  or,  in  fact,  could  be 
carried  out  under  the  present  conditions.  He  believed  that 
great  progress  would  have  been  made  were  the  existing  process 
of  increasing  armaments  gradually  brought  to  a  standstill. 
Universal  disarmament  was,  in  face  of  the  present  military 
organisation,  which  in  nearly  all  States  was  based  upon  the 
system  of  conscription  and  general  mobilisation,  not  so  con- 
ceivable now  as  it  once  had  been.  So  long  as  the  possibility 
remained  of  certain  circumstances  arising  calculated  to  imperil 
the  existence  of  the  State,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  continue  with  all  possible  energy  the  work  of  improving  and 
developing  its  military  organisation  and  communications,  so 
that  the  nation  might  preserve  its  sense  of  security  against 
any  possible  emergency.  So  long  as  the  other  Powers  persisted 
in  their  military  preparations,  Austria-Hungary  and  her  allies 
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were  bound  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  pursuing  a  similar 
course. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  delegations,  Count  Kalnoky 
said  that  both  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  his  Government  were 
equally  well  disposed  towards  Austria-Hungary,  and  it  could  only 
be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  find  that  the  already  existing 
good  relations  with  Eussia  were  being  still  further  strengthened. 
The  cultivation  of  these  relations  was  gradually  becoming  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  Austria's  policy,  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  cessation  of  the  military  tension  in  Europe, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  increase  of  the  military  strength  in 
the  various  European  States,  thus  realising  Austria's  desire  for 
a  return  to  a  normal  state  of  things.  Until  that  object  was 
attained,  he  concluded,  Austria-Hungary  would  conscientiously 
provide  for  the  defences  of  the  country,  with  due  regard,  how- 
ever, to  her  finances. 

This  statement  produced  some  indignation  among  the 
German  Chauvinists,  but  the  Liberal  and  Eadical  organs  of  the 
other  nationalities  expressed  entire  approval  of  it,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  Triple  Alliance  does  not  preclude  friendly  relations 
between  Austria  and  Eussia,  which,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  task  it  has  undertaken  of  maintaining  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Another  of  the  speeches  made  by  Count  Kal- 
noky on  this  occasion  gave  for  the  first  time  an  authoritative 
definition  of  the  casus  foederis  in  the  Austro-German  Treaty  of 
Alliance,  which,  though  published  five  years  ago,  and  copiously 
commented  upon,  had  been  open  to  doubt  on  that  important  point. 
The  first  article  of  the  treaty  provides  for  miHtary  co-operation 
in  the  event  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  being  attacked 
by  Eussia,  and  Count  Kalnoky  stated  that  a  casus  foederis 
would  only  be  established  if  one  of  the  parties  were  attacked 
without  previous  provocation  having  been  given  by  that  party. 
The  important  proviso,  *'  without  previous  provocation,'*  is  not 
to  be  found  either  in  the  preamble  or  in  the  three  clauses  of 
the  published  treaty  of  October  1879,  and  it  was  inferred  that 
this  addition,  which  emphasises  the  strictly  defensive  character 
of  the  alliance,  had  been  made  in  the  subsequent  treaties. 

A  further  symptom  of  the  improvement  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Austria-Hungary  and  Eussia  was  the  extension  of  the 
Eussian  minimum  customs  tariff  to  Austro-Hungarian  exports 
from  August  1.  With  England,  too,  the  relations  were  most 
friendly,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  from  Vienna  of 
Sir  Augustus  Paget  on  giving  up  his  post  as  British  ambassador 
there,  the  Emperor  paid  a  special  visit  to  Lady  Paget — an  honour 
rarely  conferred  on  occasions  of  this  kind.  The  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  and  the  German  Emperor  at  the  great 
manoeuvres  in  Hungary  in  September,  when  they  were  received 
by  the  Hungarians  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  was  another 
proof  of  the  friendship  which  exists  between  the  ruling  family 
of  Austria-Hungary  and  those  of  England  and  Germany  respec- 
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tively.  As  regards  Italy,  although  the  Emperor  was  deterred 
by  his  position  as  the  **  catholic  and  apostohc"  sovereign  from 
proceeding  there  himself,  his  Minister,  Count  Kalnoky,  had  a 
highly  satisfactory  interview  at  Monza  in  November  with  the 
King  and  his  Ministers,  the  result  of  which  was  understood  to 
be  that  Italy  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  hampered 
by  the  Triple  Alliance  in  making  any  reductions  in  her  army 
which  the  state  of  her  finances  might  render  desirable. 

The  only  countries  in  Europe  with  which  Austria  had  any 
disagreement  during  the  year  were  Roumania  and  Servia.  The 
former,  though  it  did  not  actively  intervene,  gave  some  encourage- 
ment to  the  factious  agitation  of  its  countrymen  in  Hungary, 
who  complained  with  some  justice  of  the  oppression  of  the 
Magyars,  but  demanded  concessions  for  their  nationality  with 
the  evident  object  of  being  united  with  the  Roumanian  kingdom. 
The  dispute  with  Servia  was  a  commercial  one,  the  Servian 
Government  having  imposed  a  considerably  higher  tariff  on 
Austrian  imports  than  that  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce between  the  two  States,  and  having  entered  into  negotia- 
tions for  a  commercial  treaty  with  Russia  on  terms  unfavourable 
to  Austrian  interests. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

I.  RUSSIA. 

Internal  affairs  in  Russia  were  this  year  uneventful.  The 
budget  for  1894  was,  as  usual,  made  to  balance  exactly,  both 
revenue  and  expenditure  being  shown  as  1,083,601,000  roubles. 

The  following  are  the  detailed  figures :  Ordinary  revenue, 
1,004,823,000  roubles ;  extraordinary  revenue,  19,765,000 
roubles ;  ordinary  expenditure,  981,223,000  roubles ;  extra- 
ordinary expenditure,  102,378,000  roubles.  To  make  the  total 
revenue  balance  the  total  expenditure,  the  sum  of  59,013,000 
roubles  was  taken  from  the  simis  in  hand  derived  from  the 
three  per  cent,  gold  loan  of  1891. 

Under  the  head  of  extraordinary  expenditure  were  the  follow- 
ing items  :  For  the  construction  of  railways  and  harbours, 
65,293,000  roubles  ;  for  the  re-arming  of  the  forces  and  special 
reserve  for  relief  to  distressed  districts,  35,000,000  roubles  ;  for 
the  Siberian  Railway,  1,385,000  roubles. 

As  against  1893,  the  ordinary  revenue  had  increased  by 
43,601,000  roubles,  and  the  ordinary  expenditure  by  33,532,000 
roubles. 

Under  the  head  of  ordinary  expenditure  were  the  subjoined 
items :  Service  of  the  Public  Debt,  257,877,000  roubles ; 
Ministry  of  War,  240,336,000  roubles  ;  Ministry  of  Marine, 
51,231,000  roubles. 

On  December  27  the  imperial  exchequer  had  at  its  disposal 
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233,413,000  roubles  in  gold,  or  in  securities  payable  in  gold ; 
8,942,000  roubles  in  bar  silver;  and  50,636,000  roubles  in 
credit  roubles  and  securities  payable  in  credit  notes. 

An  entirely  new  departure  in  Eussian  fiscal  policy  was  taken 
by  the  institution  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  a  graduated  tax  on 
the  rental  of  inhabited  houses.  This  tax  will,  for  the  present, 
be  applied  to  220  chief  towns  in  the  empire,  divided  into  four 
classes,  according  to  the  estimated  value  of  house  property  in 
the  various  towns.  The  first  class  comprises  the  two  capitals, 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  second  includes  ten  towns 
— viz,,  Warsaw,  Wilna,  Kazan,  Kiev,  Kishenev,  Odessa,  Eiga, 
Eostov-on-the-Don,  Saratov,  and  Kharkov.  There  are  67 
towns  in  the  third  class,  and  141  in  the  fourth.  All  the  towns 
included  in  these  four  classes  are  situated  in  European  Eussia 
and  Poland  ;  but  the  preamble  of  the  enactment  contemplates 
its  extension  to  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  aggre^te 
population  of  these  220  towns  is  about  8,500,000.  Not  all  of 
them  will,  however,  be  affected  by  the  new  tax,  as  the  rating  is 
purposely  calculated  so  as  to  spare  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
population.  Thus,  the  lowest  annual  rental  subject  to  the  tax 
is  300  roubles  (30Z. — 32Z.)  in  the  capitals,  and  in  the  other  three 
classes  225,  150,  and  120  respectively.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a  fifth  class,  in  which  the  lowest  taxable  rental 
is  60  roubles,  but  as  yet  no  towns  have  been  named  under  this 
class.  That  the  intention  of  the.framers  is  to  spare  the  poorer 
classes  entirely  is  seen  also  in  the  exemptions  from  this  tax. 
Besides  the  privileged  ofl&cial  and  ecclesiastical  houses,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  places  of  business  (which  last  are  already  subject 
to  a  similar  impost),  the  following  inhabited  houses  are  parti- 
ally exempted :  Workmen's  barracks  at  manufactories,  &c.,  the 
lodging-places  of  the  poor,  small  inns,  and  night-houses,  &a 
Moreover,  any  occupier  changing  his  residence  for  one  at  a 
lower  rental  will  be  taxed  as  for  the  latter,  if  the  change  be 
made  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  tax  is  calculated  on  a  rising  scale,  beginning  at  about 
li  per  cent,  on  the  lowest  taxable  rental,  and  reaching  a  maxi- 
mimi  of  10  per  cent,  on  rentals  above  6,000  roubles  (600Z.), 
4,500,  3,000,  2,400,  and  1,200  respectively  in  the  five  classes. 
It  has  been  estimated,  unofficially,  that  this  will  produce  a 
revenue  of  about  4,500,000  roubles  (476,000Z.),  2,000,000  or 
nearly  half  of  which  will  be  paid  by  the  two  capitals.  This 
amount  will  probably  be  increased  by  another  million  as  soon 
as  the  tax  is  collected  from  towns  to  be  assessed  in  the  fifth 
class. 

EeUgious  persecution  continued  with  more  severity  than 
ever.  In  the  Vilna  district  a  determined  effort  was  made  to 
root  out  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion,  but  the  scandal  thereby 
created  appears  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  Emperor,  and 
the  governor  was  dismissed.  It  was  decreed  that  any  one 
speaking  Polish  (the  language  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  inhabit- 
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ants  of  the  district)  in  public  meetings  or  places  of  public 
resort — gardens,  theatres,  restaurants,  or  shops — would  be  con- 
sidered guilty  of  a  political  offence,  and  be  liable  to  transportation 
to  Siberia,  and  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  were 
closed.  In  one  of  these,  at  Kroze,  the  devout  peasantry  remained 
for  several  days  and  nights  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  the 
church,  and  a  detachment  of  Cossacks  at  length  forced  the 
doors  by  order  of  the  governor,  and  killed  sixty-nine  of  the 
people  in  the  sacred  building.  The  law  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews,  which  had  until  this  year  been  applicable  only  to 
Russia  proper,  was  now  extended  to  Russian  Poland,  and  many 
thousands  of  them  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  country  and 
seek  a  living  elsewhere.  Many  Stundists  (Protestants)  were 
fined  or  banished  for  refusing  to  enter  the  orthodox  Russian 
church,  and  a  law  was  issued  providing  that  all  the  children  of 
Stundists  were  to  be  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Russian 
popes  and  baptised  by  them. 

Notwithstandmg  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  Czar,  Russia 
proceeded  unremittingly  with  the  augmentation  of  her  army 
and  navy.  The  Baltic  fleet  was  reinforced  by  upwards  of 
thirty  torpedo  boats,  all  built  in  Russia.  In  October,  orders 
were  given  for  the  formation  of  fifteen  new  reserve  brigades, 
which  was  equivalent  to  an  immediate  increase  of  the  army  by 
150,000  men.  Immediately  after  the  new  German  Army  Bill 
was  passed  in  Berlin,  the  movement  of  the  troops  from  the 
Caucasus  to  the  western  frontier,  which  had  been  suspended 
two  years  previously,  was  resumed.  Large  new  barracks  and 
provision  magazines  were  erected  near  the  frontier,  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  new  rifle  was  accelerated  so  as  to  provide 
the  whole  combatant  portion  of  the  army  with  it  by  the 
year  1895. 

Attacks  upon  English  policy  in  the  East  were  as  usual  fre- 
quent in  the  Russian  press,  and  of  these  perhaps  the  most 
amusing  and  typical  was  the  following  portion  of  an  article 
published  by  the  Moscow  Gazette  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
the  Czarevitch  in  July : — 

**  Every  one  is  now  at  length  convinced  that  Russia  alone 
recognises  the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  treaties  of  alliance, 
while  all  the  other  Powers  merely  use  them  as  weapons  for 
skilful  deceit.  Every  one  is  convinced  that  Russia  in  the  future 
will  never  bind  herself  by  treaties  to  any  Power,  and  will  thus 
retain  the  proud  position  she  holds  as  the  leading  Power  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Russia  at  the  present  time  finds 
herself  more  advantageously  situated  in  a  political  sense  than 
ever  before.  She  is,  in  fact,  now  of  primary  importance  to  the 
whole  world,  having  acquired  full  freedom  of  action  at  last  by 
casting  off  the  alliances  which  always  hampered  her.  This 
advantage  she  will  maintain,  however  displeasing  it  may  be  to 
the  termagant  Powers  who  aim  at  the  hegemony  of  Europe,  or 
even  of  the  world.     The  English  undoubtedly  dream  of  the 
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hegemony  of  the  world,  a  dream  of  course  favoured  by  the  con- 
stant and  undeserved  success  of  the  underhand  intrigues  of 
English  foreign  policy.  But  the  English  will  find  an  mipass- 
able  limit  to  their  political  successes,  won  by  unscrupulous 
means,  in  the  dignified  firmness  of  Eussia,  who  is  offering 
an  unceremonious  opposition  to  the  crafty  intrigues  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  precisely  this  firmness  of  Eussia  which  is  causing 
exceeding  ■  alarm  to  Englishmen,  smarting  beneath  their  ill 
success  in  the  questions  of  the  Pamirs  and  Persia,  and  trembling 
for  India.  Not  that  Eussia  covets  India,  or  will  make  any  great 
sacrifices  to  acquire  it ;  but,  while  England  pursues  a  policy  cal- 
culated to  injure  Eussian  interests, Eussia  will  not  neglect  to  avail 
herself  of  the  first  convenient  opportunity  to  assist  the  peoples 
of  India  to  throw  off  the  English  yoke  with  the  view  of  estab- 
lishing the  country  under  independent  native  rule.  The  Afghan 
Ameer  is  slipping  out  of  the  hands  of  England,  and  the  English 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  they  have  gone  too  far  in  the  stirring 
up  of  strife.  This,  then,  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  extra- 
ordinary attention  shown  by  England  to  the  representative  of 
the  Eussian  Czar.'* 

The  only  question  at  issue  between  England  and  Eussia, 
however,  was  that  of  the  boundary  in  the  Pamir  district,  which 
was  the  subject  of  negotiation  between  Eussia,  England,  and 
China  throughout  the  year,  and  still  remained  unsettled  at  the 
end  of  it.  Colonel  Yanoff  again  made  an  expedition  into  the 
disputed  territory  with  a  body  of  Cossacks,  but  withdrew  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  without  coming  into  collision  with  the 
Afghans  or  Chinese. 

The  negotiations  between  Eussia  and  Germany  for  a  com- 
mercial treaty  having  proved  abortive,  the  two  empires  entered 
into  a  war  of  tariffs.  At  the  beginning  of  July  Eussia  increased 
her  duties  on  German  imports  by  20  per  cent.,  and  Germany 
retaliated  by  raising  the  duties  on  Eussian  imports  by  50  per 
cent.  A  further  increase  of  30  per  cent,  on  German  imports 
was  decreed  by  the  Eussian  Government  on  July  31.  The 
negotiations  were  resumed  on  October  1,  but  had  not  closed  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Some  very  compromising  documents  as  regards  the  action 
of  Eussia  in  Eastern  Europe  were  published  in  February  by  the 
semi-ofl&cial  paper,  Svohoda,  of  Sofia.  They  proved  that  not 
only  Bulgaria,  but  all  the  Balkan  countries  without  exception, 
have  been  the  subject  of  secret  correspondence  between  the 
Asiatic  Department  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  Eussian  Foreign 
Ofl&ce,  and  the  Slavonic  Benevolent  Society,  whose  chief  is 
General  Ignatieff,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Eussian  ministers 
and  consuls  in  Bucharest,  Eustchuk,  Sofia,  Cettinje,  and  other 
places  on  the  other  hand. 

The  despatches  which  are  morally  the  most  objectionable 
of  all  are  signed  by  M.  de  Giers,  and  addressed  to  M.  Hitrovo, 
at   that   time   Eussian   Minister   at   Bucharest.      A  ciphered 
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telegram,  dated  June  18, 1887,  announces  that  Colonel  Subotin 
will  be  sent  to  Roumania  to  spy  out  the  Roumanian  fortifica- 
tions under  his  official  appointment  as  Russian  Military  Attache 
in  Bucharest  and  Belgrade.  Further,  there  are  despatches 
announcing  the  bestowal  of  the  Russian  Order  of  St.  Stanislas 
on  the  two  Roumanian  officers  who  assisted  Colonel  Subotin 
in  his  spying  work.  Again,  in  a  report  sent  by  M.  Hitrovo  to 
the  Russian  Foreign  Office,  it  is  triumphantly  alleged  that  the 
Roumanian  officers  officially  connected  with  the  Military 
Attache  had  been  those  who  had  rendered  the  greatest  services 
to  the  Russians  in  this  espionage.  It  is  also  stated  that  a 
number  of  Russian  engineers,  who  were  employed  in  mapping 
the  Roumanian  fortifications,  the  position  of  the  guns,  and  so 
forth,  were  going  from  place  to  place  disguised  as  hawkers  of 
printed  pictures,  chromo-lithographs,  and  the  like. 

A  subsequent  telegram  reports  that  the  Russian  agents  who 
were  employed  to  convey  explosives  through  Roumania  to 
Bulgaria  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  a  train  in  which  Prince 
Ferdinand  was  expected  to  travel  were  disguised  as  Russian 
fishermen.  The  despatch  dealing  with  this  matter  was  ad- 
dressed, on  December  '23, 1888,  by  the  Russian  Charge  d'Aflfaires 
at  Bucharest  to  the  Chief  of  the  Asiatic  Department  at  St. 
Petersburg — that  is,  from  one  Russian  official  personage  to 
another.  There  is  another  despatch  from  M.  Hitrovo  to  the 
Russian  Consul  General  in  Rustchuk,  dated  August  12,  1881, 
which,  under  the  pretext  of  revising  the  passports  of  Russians 
living  in  Bulgaria,  demands  that  volunteers  should  be  enlisted 
who  were  to  be  employed  in  bringing  about  a  rising  in  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzegovina.  A  subsequent  despatch,-  dated  Septem- 
ber 5,  1881,  announced  that  General  Lesovoy  and  the  other 
Russian  officers  who  were  in  charge  of  the  rifle  magazines  in 
Bulgaria  had  been  ordered  secretly  to  provide  the  volunteers 
for  Bosnia  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  that  the  Russian 
Danube  Navigation  Company  would  bring  additional  supplies 
of  weapons  to  the  desired  points.  It  further  states  that  the 
Montenegrin  Government  had,  by  request,  provided  the  Russian 
Consul  in  Rustchuk  with  hundreds  of  forms  of  Montenegrin 
passports,  as  it  was  inconvenient  to  provide  the  volunteers  for 
Bosnia  with  Russian  documents. 

The  most  remarkable  incident  of  the  year  in  foreign  politics 
was  the  demonstration  which  accompanied  the  visit  of  the 
Russian  fleet  to  Toulon  in  September.  The  visit  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  conclusion  in  June  of  a  commercial  treaty, 
highly  favourable  to  France,  and  the  French  showed  their 
gratitude  for  this  and  previous  marks  of  Russian  friendship 
with  their  usual  effiisiveness  and  love  of  display.  In  the 
telegrams  exchanged  between  the  Czar  and  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic  on  this  occasion,  great  stress  was  laid  on 
the  object  of  the  union  of  the  two  countries  being  the  promo- 
tion of  peace,  and  nothing  transpired  to  indicate  that   any 
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written  alliance  had  been  concluded  or  was  in  contemplation. 
Considerable  alarm,  however,  was  caused  by  a  report  that 
Eussia  proposed  to  acquire  a  naval  station  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Similar  reports  were  current  after  the  Franco-German 
War,  and  the  present  one  appears  to  have  arisen  chiefly  from 
the  fact  that  an  unusually  large  Eussian  squadron  was  cruising 
in  that  sea.  Three  of  the  ships  of  that  squadron — the  Emperor- 
Nicholas  J.,  the  Admiral  Kantzoff,  and  the  Pamiat  Azova — 
are  of  8,440,  7,782,  and  6,000  tons  each,  with  a  speed  of  seventeen 
knots,  while  the  largest  Austrian  vessel  is  the  turret-ship 
Crown  Prince  Rudolph,  of  6,870  tons,  and  with  a  speed  of  six- 
teen knots. 


II.  TURKEY  AND  THE  MINOR  STATES  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE. 

In  the  East  the  country  which  occupied  the  most  prominent 
place  in  European  politics  during  the  year  was  Servia.  The 
menacing  attitude  of  the  Eadicals,  and  the  consequent  danger 
to  the  dynasty,  produced  a  reconciliation  in  January  at  Biamtz 
between  the  ex-King  Milan  and  Queen  Natahe  vnth  the  object 
of  saving  the  throne  for  their  son.  The  general  election  for  the 
Skouptchina  was  held  on  March  8,  and  was  accompanied  by 
the  usual  sanguinary  conflicts.  Prince  Arsene  Karageorgievitch, 
the  pretender  to  the  throne,  whose  wife  is  the  wealthy  Eussian 
Princess  Demidoff,  was  said  to  have  distributed  a  great  deal  of 
money  through  his  agents  to  induce  the  peasants  to  support  his 
cause,  but  the  Ministry  as  usual*  secured  a  majority,  though 
this  time  it  was  a  very  small  one.  It  was  indeed  doubtral 
whether  they  had  a  majority  at  all,  as  this  depended  upon 
whether  the  six  Eadicals  who  had  been  returned  for  the  district 
of  Eudnik  should  be  unseated  and  replaced  by  Liberals.  When 
the  Skouptchina  met  the  Government  insisted  that  the  members 
the  vaUdity  of  whose  election  was  disputed  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  House,  upon  which  the  Eadicals,  after  an 
ineffectual  protest,  left  the  House  in  a  body,  together  with  the 
ex-Premier,  M.  Garaschanin,  the  leader  of  the  Progressists. 
The  nine  sections  of  the  Skouptchina  which  have  to  examine 
the  election  writs  were  then  balloted  for,  and  as  only  the 
Liberal  members  remained  in  the  House,  Liberals  only  could 
be  elected  to  them,  who  could  of  course  declare  as  many 
Eadical  elections  void  as  they  pleased.  The  situation  now 
became  untenable,  and  the  young  King,  probably  by  the  advice 
of  his  parents,  determined  to  cut  the  knot  by  a  coup  d'itat. 
There  was  a  great  reception  in  the  Eoyal  Konak  at  Belgrade  on 
April  13,  to  which  were  invited  the  two  Eegents  and  all  the 
Ministers,  the  highest  military  officials,  and  the  members  of 
the  household,  including  the  King's  former  governor.  Dr. 
Dokitch.  The  ostensible  reason  was  that  the  King  had,  a  few 
days  ago,  passed  his  examinations  with  distinction.  The  young 
King  conversed  with  his  guests  in  a  gracious  manner  until,  at 
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about  ten  o'clock,  a  piece  of  paper  was  handed  to  him  by  an 
adjutant.  He  at  once  rose — as  it  was  at  first  believed  to 
propose  a  toast — and  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  Regents 
for  their  services  during  the  last  four  years,  but  added  that 
they  would  no  longer  be  needed,  as  from  that  moment  he,  the 
King  of  Servia,  would  undertake  to  rule  the  country  himself. 

The  Regents  were  at  once  made  prisoners  for  the  night, 
together  with  all  the  Ministers  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet.  Mean- 
while the  King,  with  a  large  military  suite,  went  out  and 
visited  the  barracks,  at  each  of  which  he  briefly  explained  the 
situation,  and  was  enthusiastically  received,  the  troops  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance  there  and  then.  It  was  three  in  the 
morning  before  the  young  ruler  returned  to  the  palace.  Several 
other  arrests  were  made,  some  at  the  theatre  and  some  in  private 
houses.  The  royal  printing  office  was  surrounded  by  troops, 
the  royal  proclamation  printed,  the  telegraph  office  seized,  and 
orders  sent  out  to  the  provinces  for  the  administering  of  the 
oath  to  all  the  garrisons. 

On  the  following  morning  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Servia  appeared,  signed  by  King  Alexander,  stating  that  the 
constitution  had  of  late  been  placed  in  sore  jeopardy,  that  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  had  been  imperilled,  and  that  the  con- 
stitutional position  of  Parliament  had  been  so  abased  that  no 
course  was  left  open  for  the  King  but  to  make  an  end  of  this 
unhappy  condition  of  affairs.  His  Majesty  therefore  announced 
that  he  had  taken  the  kingly  power  into  his  own  hands,  and 
declared  that  from  that  day  the  constitution  would  come  into 
effective  force  and  acquire  its  full  significance.  The  Skouptchina 
was  at  the  same  time  dissolved,  and  writs  were  issued  for  new 
elections  to  be  held  on  May  30.  At  eleven  o'clock  King  Alex- 
ander went  to  the  cathedral,  where  a  Te  Deum  was  sung  in 
celebration  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  On  April  15  the 
ex-Regents  and  ex-Ministers  were  set  at  liberty,  and  telegrams 
arrived  from  all  the  European  capitals,  including  St.  Petersburg 
and  Vienna,  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  assumption  of  royal 
authority  by  the  young  King. 

Dr.  Dokitch,  the  King's  former  governor,  was  charged  to 
form  a  new  Ministry,  and  meanwhile  the  Liberal  municipal 
councillors  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  late  Ministry  were 
dismissed,  and  the  Radicals  whom  they  had  superseded  were 
reinstated.  Queen  Natalie  arrived  at  Kladova  on  May  22,  and 
was  met  there  by  her  son.  The  general  election  took  place 
on  May  30,  and  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  majority  for  the 
Radicals,  the  Liberals  having  abstained  from  taking  part  in  it. 
The  Skouptchina,  in  its  address  to  the  King,  asked  that  the 
members  of  the  late  Liberal  Cabinet  should  be  impeached  for 
violations  of  the  constitution  and  **  crimes  against  the  common 
weal  of  Servia,"  and  thanked  him  for  his  **  heroic  act  of  patrio- 
tism." The  impeachment  was  agreed  to  by  a  large  majority, 
and  the  trial  began  on  December  22,  but  had  not  concluded  at 
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the  end  of  the  year.  Meanwhile  there  was  another  change  of 
Cabinet.  In  October  the  health  of  the  Premier,  Dr.  Dokitch, 
broke  down,  and  he  consequently  resigned.  General  Gruitch, 
who  was  War  Minister  under  Dr.  Dokitch,  now  accepted  the 
premiership  with  the  consent  of  the  Eadicals.  He  had  several 
times  held  this  post  before,  besides  being  Minister  for  War  and 
diplomatic  agent  at  St.  Petersburg,  Constantinople,  Athens,  and 
Sofia.  In  politics  he  is  an  Opportunist,  having  at  the  same  time 
kept  on  good  terms  with  King  Milan  and  Queen  Natalie,  the 
Liberals  and  the  Eadicals,  the  ex-Eegent,  M.  Eistitch,  and  the 
young  King  Alexander.  He  was  generally  regarded  as  a  friend 
of  Eussia,  and  as  keeping  the  place  of  Premier  warm  for  M. 
Pasitch,  the  Servian  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  state  of 
affairs  in  the  country,  however,  was  still  very  unsatisfactory. 
At  one  place  a  battalion,  ordered  to  join  a  certain  garrison,  was 
unable  to  leave  because  the  creditors  and  the  tradesmen  of  the 
officers  objected  to  their  departure.  At  another  the  innkeepers 
refused  to  supply  dinner  to  the  officers,  who  were  unable  to 
settle  for  it  because  their  pay  was  in  arrears.  Defalcations 
were  discovered  in  the  stamp  department  to  the  amount  of 
1,500,000  francs,  in  which  some  officials  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  to  whom  the  control  was  entrusted,  were  involved, 
together  with  the  officials  of  the  State  printing  office.  The 
most  striking  illustration,  however,  of  the  prevailing  corruption 
among  the  officials  was  the  statement  made  to  Count  Kalnoky 
by  M.  Milanovitch,  who  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Vienna  in  order 
to  settle  the  differences  about  the  interpretation  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Austria,  that  the  decree  fixing  the  tariff  of  the 
excise  duties  on  various  imports  was  issued  because  the  Servian 
customs  officials  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed  by  importers  to 
accept  fictitious  invoices,  on  which  the  excise  duty  was  calculated. 

The  young  King,  elated  by  the  success  of  his  coup  d'Mat, 
made  while  on  a  triumphal  tour  through  the  country  some 
imprudent  speeches  which  greatly  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
Eadicals  and  gave  offence  to  Austria.  A  communication  in 
the  semi-official  Fremdenblatt  of  Vienna  warned  him  in  very 
plain  language  of  the  danger  of  such  indiscretions,  and  pointed 
out  how  prejudicial  to  Servian  interests  must  be  such  incidents 
as  the  publication  of  an  appeal  in  one  of  the  Servian  Eadical 
papers  for  funds  to  drive  the  Austrians  out  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  and  the  reception  with  military  honours  on  the 
manoeuvring  ground  near  Belgrade,  in  the  presence  of  the 
King,  of  a  well-known  Bosnian  agitator. 

Following  upon  the  commercial  treaties  with  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany,  Servia  this  year  entered  mto  conven- 
tions with  France  and  England.  The  policy  indicated  in  these 
conventions  was  that  Servia  declines  to  grant  the  most  favoured 
nation  treatment  to  those  countries  w4th  whom  the  trade 
balance  leaves  her  a  debtor.  With  regard  to  France,  the 
matter  was  easily  arranged,  as  Servia's  exports  to  France  are 
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larger  than  her  importation  of  French  goods.  Servians  imports 
from  England,  on  the  other  hand,  are  valued  at  5,000,000  fnmcs, 
while  her  export  trade  to  England  is  stated  to  bis  less  than  a 
tenth  of  that  sum. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  balance  in  favour  of  Great  Britain, 
Servia  refused  to  concede  to  her  the  most  favoured  nation 
clause,  and  proposed  to  raise  the  customs  on  a  number  of 
articles  of  Bntish  origin.  In  consequence  of  this  policy  on  the 
part  of  Servia,  it  was  not  found  possible  to  come  to  a  definite 
agreement  with  Great  Britain,  but  a  temporary  compromise 
was  arrived  at  by  which  England  will  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
the  most  favoured  nation  clause  until  the  end  of  1893.  if  no 
understanding  were  come  to  by  the  1st  of  January,  1894,  it  was 
the  intention  of  Servia  to  apply  the  general  customs  tariff  to 
the  imports  from  England. 

In  Bulgaria  peace  and  prosperity  continued  to  prevail,  and, 
thanks  to  the  wise  policy  of  Prince  Ferdinand  and  M.  Stam- 
bouloff,  her  government  grew  stronger  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  principal  incident  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year 
was  the  expulsion  from  Timova  by  the  municipality  of 
Monsignor  Clement,  archbishop  of  that  town.  The  adoption 
of  a  mild  form  of  lynch  law  against  the  more  unpopular  clergy 
is  no  novelty  in  Bulgaria.  Under  Turkish  rule  the  priests  of 
Greek  nationality  who  supplanted  the  native  ministers  used  to 
be  stoned  and  mobbed,  and  had  to  go  about  under  the  escort  of 
Turkish  soldiers.  Even  under  the  present  regime,  the  Bul- 
garians have  made  short  work  of  priests  and  bishops  whom 
they  disliked.  In  1886,  Monsignor  Simeon,  the  metropolitan  of 
Shumla,  was,  after  preaching  a  sermon  in  Varna,  forcibly  ejected 
from  that  town,  the  whole  population  seeing  hun  out  of  it,  and 
threatening  him  with  condign  punishment  if  he  dared  to  set 
foot  in  it  again.  On  his  return  to  his  diocese  he  had  to  keep  in 
hiding  for  a  long  time  in  fear  of  his  life.  A  similar  misfortune 
happened  to  Monsignor  Clement  after  his  notorious  address  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Sistovo  in  June,  1889.  The  archbishop 
insulted  Prince  Ferdinand  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  and 
some  one  in  the  congregation  rose  and  loudly  censured  the 
priest  for  his  want  of  patriotism,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  by- 
standers, upon  which  he  was  turned  out  of  Sofia,  and  taken  under 
an  escort  of  gendarmes  to  his  residence  in  Tirnova.  He  is  the 
chief  of  the  Bussian  party  in  Bulgaria,  small  as  that  party  is  at 
present.  He  had  a  hand  in  the  kidnapping  of  Prince  Alexander, 
and  has  been  more  than  suspected  of  being  privy  to  every  one 
of  the  conspiracies  against  Prince  Ferdinand,  though  he  was 
twice  Premier  of  Bulgaria,  once  under  Prince  Alexander,  and 
once  during  the  interregnum  between  that  Prince's  enforced 
journey  and  his  triumphal  return.  He  also  made  himself 
notorious  by  inviting  the  people  to  kneel  down  before  General 
Kaulbars  as  the  representative  of  the  Czar,  and  by  insolently 
reminding  Prince  Ferdinand,  on  his  first  entry  into  Sofia,  of  the 
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gratitude  which  Bulgaria  owed  to  its  Eussian  liberators.  As 
the  Sobranye  was  about  to  meet  at  Tirnova  for  the  revision  of 
the  constitution,  the  municipality  sent  him  a  deputation  to  ask 
him  to  refrain  from  preaching  revolt  against  the  Prince  and  the 
Government.  Having  refused  to  give  any  satisfactory  answer, 
he  was  lifted  into  a  carriage  which  had  been  got  ready  for  the 
occasion,  and  driven  to  a  monastery  at  some  distance  from  the 
town. 

An  important  step  towards  the  formation  of  a  Bulgarian 
dynasty  was  taken  in  the  marriage,  on  April  20,  at  the  Castle  of 
Pianore,  near  Pietrasanta,  in  Italy,  of  Prince  Ferdinand  to  the 
Princess  Marie  Louise  of  Parma,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma.  The  members  of  the  Coburg  and  Orleans  families,  to 
which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  belong,  were  present  at  the 
wedding,  and  Prince  Ferdinand,  in  returning  thanks  to  the 
bridal  party  for  drinking  his  health  and  that  of  his  bride, 
expressed  his  joy  at  his  union  with  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
adding  that  in  his  veins  also  flowed  the  blood  of  St.  Louis. 
On  May  27,  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  Bulgarian  consti- 
tution (see  ''  Annual  Eegister,"  1892,  p.  265),  including  the  pro- 
vision as  to  the  religion  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  successors  on  the 
Bulgarian  throne,  were  passed  by  the  Sobranye,  and  on  June 
11,  the  Prince  and  Princess  made  their  triumphal  entry  into 
Sofia,  where  they  had  an  enthusiastic  reception.  The  elections 
under  the  amended  constitution  took  place  on  July  30,  and 
resulted  as  usual  in  a  complete  success  for  the  Government, 
only  nine  candidates  having  been  returned  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  Ministerial  Party.  The  new  Sobranye  was  elected  for 
five  years,  and  consisted  of  161  deputies  only  instead  of  320. 
There  were  no  disturbances  except  at  Schoumla,  where  the 
police  had  to  interfere.  Among  the  newly-returned  deputies 
were  nine  Mahomedans.  In  November  a  remarkable  cere- 
mony took  place  at  Sofia  on  the  occasion  of  the  removal  of 
the  body  of  the  late  Prince  Alexander  for  interment  in  Bulgaria. 
The  Princes  of  the   houses   of  Hesse   and   Battenberg  were 

? resent,  and  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  publicly  thanked 
*rince  Ferdinand  for  the  opportunity  he  had  given  to  the 
brothers  of  the  deceased  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  how  much 
his  memory  was  revered  alike  by  Prince  Ferdinand,  by  his 
Government,  and  by  the  Bulgarian  people.  On  November  18, 
Prince  Ferdinand  issued  the  following  rescript  to  the  Bulgarian 
army : — 

**  To-day  died  at  Gratz  the  first  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  Alex- 
ander I.,  infantry  general  in  our  beloved  army,  and  chief 
commander  of  the  regiment  bearing  his  name.  The  Bulgarian 
army  suffers  a  heavy  loss.  It  loses  him  whose  name  is  closely 
bound  up  with  its  foundation  and  first  development,  and  who 
had  no  easy  task,  being  its  leader  in  the  path  of  honour, 
discipline,  and  national  dignity.  It  loses  him  who  was  the 
first  to  have  with  his  young  forces  the  joy  of  passing  through 
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the  difficult  periods  and  glorious  days  of  the  first  victories  of 
our  brave  warriors.  The  Bulgarian  army  remembers  to-day 
its  fearless  leader  of  1885.     It  loses  its  glorious  hero. 

"  Soldiers  !  This  day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  deeds  of  our 
army.  Your  hearts  are  filled  with  the  recollection  of  fallen 
comrades  and  pride  for  the  never-to-be-forgotten  days  of  glorious 
victories.  May  the  memory  of  the  first  Bulgarian  Prince  and 
commander,  who  will  be  inseparably  connected  with  his  deeds 
in  our  national  history,  be  kept  sacred  and  inviolate.  Let  u& 
join  in  wishing  that  God  may  receive  him  with  His  grace." 

The  general  rejoicings  consequent  upon  the  Prince's  marriage 
and  the  smooth  working  of  the  new  constitution  were  disturbed 
at  the  beginning  of  December  by  the  news  that  a  man  named 
Ivanoff  had  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
Prince  Ferdinand  and  M.  Stambouloff.  The  man's  trial  was- 
postponed  until  the  new  year. 

The  changes  effected  in  the  Bulgarian  constitution  evoked 
a  mild  protest  in  the  official  journal  of  St.  Petersburg,  but 
though  Kussia  maintained  an  attitude  of  passive  hostility  to  the 
Bulgarian  Government,  she  did  not  this  year  apparently  inter- 
fere actively  against  it.  Prince  Ferdinand  did  not  return  to 
Bulgaria  from  his  wedding  trip  vid  Constantinople,  owing,  it 
was  said,  to  an  intimation  from  the  Sultan  of  his  wish  that  the 
Prince  should  adopt  another  route,  as  a  special  embassy  was 
about  to  be  sent  by  the  Turkish  Government  to  the  Czar  at 
Livadia.  The  absence  of  the  Servian  diplomatic  agent  from 
the  festivities  which  took  place  on  the  Prince's  return  to  Sofia, 
was  also  much  commented  -upon.  On  the  other  hand,  M. 
Stambouloff,  just  before  the  Prince's  wedding,  had  a  private 
audience  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  which  great  significance 
was  attached. 

In  Greece  the  Tricoupis  Ministry  resigned  on  May  10,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  for  the  proposed  new  loan.  M. 
Sotiropoulos,  ex-Minister  of  Finance,  was  charged  to  form  cu 
new  Ministry,  which,  on  June  11,  concluded  a  loan  of  100,000,000 
francs  with  Messrs.  Hambro,  of  London.  When,  however,  the 
Chamber  met  in  November,  it  became  evident  that  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Ministry  were  in  a  considerable  minority ;  it 
resigned  on  November  9,  and  M.  Tricoupis  again  entered  office- 
Negotiations  proceeded  under  his  direction  with  the  foreign 
bondholders  for  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  vari- 
ous loans,  but  had  not  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

In  Koumania  the  chief  event  was  the  marriage  of  Princess 
Marie  of  Edinburgh  to  the  Crown  Prince  Ferdinand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  Czar  was  represented  at  the 
wedding  by  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  uncle  of  the  bride.  In  the 
Zappa  will  case  (**  Annual  Kegister,"  1892,  p.  268)  the  court 
decided  to  deliver  the  property  in  dispute  to  the  next-of-kin,  sub- 
ject to  the  claim  of  the  Roumanian  Academy  to  a  small  legacy. 
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In  Turkey  the  disturbances  in  Armenia  gave  rise  to  renewed 
representations  from  the  ambassadors  of  the  Powers  with  a 
view  to  the  execution  of  the  provisions  relative  to  the  Armenians 
in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Many  hundreds  of  Armenian  Christians 
were  confined  in  Turkish  dungeons,  and  the  trial  of  the  prisoners 
at  Angora  was  stated  to  have  been  conducted  with  such  unfair- 
ness that  several  of  the  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  interfered 
in  their  behalf.  On  July  10  the  young  Khedive  of  Egypt  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople  and  was  very  graciously 
received.  Throughout  the  year  the  greatest  harmony  prevailed 
between  the  Turkish  and  English  Governments  on  Egyptian 
questions,  and  Kussia  also  maintained  a  friendly  attitude  towards 
Turkey,  though  considerable  anxiety  was  expressed  at  Con- 
stantinople as  to  the  defences  of  the  straits,  which  were 
reported  by  General  Brialmont  and  other  experts  called  in  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  them  to  be  practically  worthless  and 
quite  unable  to  resist  a  Kussian  attack.  The  Sultan  appears  to 
have  been  fully  alive  to  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  out  the 
want  of  funds  prevented  any  material  improvement  being 
effected. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

MINOE   STATES   OF  EUROPE. 
I.  BELGIUM. 

The  year  1893  may  justly  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  Belgium,  inasmuch  as  it  witnessed 
the  capital  question  of  the  revision  of  the  constitution.  The 
Parliamentary  commission  elected  in  the  previous  year  in  view 
of  studying  the  proposed  reform  presented  several  projects  of 
revision  that  were  discussed  by  the  Chambers  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year.  Amongst  the  various  proposals  thus  submitted 
to  the  Parliamentary  vote,  the  most  important  were  those  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  M.  Beernaert,  who  submitted  an  electoral 
franchise,  based  on  a  combination  of  the  principles  of  domicile 
and  intellectual  capacity;  of  M.  Nothomb,  the  Democratic 
Catholic,  who  proposed  universal  suffrage,  with  some  slight 
restrictions,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  of  M.  Janson,  the 
Eadical  leader,  who  demanded  universal  suffrage  pure  and 
simple  at  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  of  M.  Frere-Orban,  the 
leader  of  the  Moderate  Liberals,  who  would  refuse  the  right  of 
vote  to  all  not  possessino;  the  elements  of  primary  instruction ; 
and  lastly,  that  of  M.  Graux,  another  Moderate  Liberal,  who 
wished  to  exclude  those  in  receipt  of  public  charity,  as  well  as 
those  unable  to  read  or  write.  In  short,  the  Chamber  of 
Kepresentatives  was  called  upon  to  discuss  fourteen  different 
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schemes  of  revisiou,  none  of  which,  when  put  to  the  test,. 
obtained  the  requisite  number  of  votes,  some  finding  only  a. 
small  number  of  supporters,  and  others  failing  to  secure  the- 
two-thirds  of  the  Chamber  necessary  for  the  adoption  of  the- 
resolution.  At  length,  in  presence  of  riots  that  were  day 
after  day  growing  more  and  more  serious  and  alarming,  the 
Representatives  adopted  the  scheme  of  a  Catholic  npiember 
for  Louvain,  M.  Nyssens ;  and  on  April  18,  by  119  votes  against 
14,  and  12  abstentions,  the  important  step  of  the  revision  was 
taken,  and  the  principle  of  universal  suflErage,  more  or  less 
modified,  was  introduced  into  the  Belgian  constitution.  The 
revision  of  Art.  47  of  the  constitution,  eagerly  demanded  by 
the  Radical  and  Working-class  Parties,  was  thus  obtained  by 
the  united  votes  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Conservative 
Party  (given  somewhat  reluctantly),  of  the  whole  Radical 
Party,  and  of  an  important  faction  of  the  Moderate  Liberals, 
whose  leaders,  however,  M.  Frere-Orban  and  M.  Bara,. 
voted  against  the  proposal.  As  for  the  Catholic  leader,  M. 
Woest,  who  seemed,  during  the  long  debates  that  preceded  the 
final  vote,  to  have  lost  some  of  the  authority  he  formerly 
exercised  over  his  party,  he  abstained  from  taking  part  in 
the  vote. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  former  Art.  47,  the  revision 
of  which  was  so  strongly  demanded  by  the  advanced  parties, 
declared  that  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  should  be  com-^ 
posed  of  members  elected  by  citizens  paying  taxes,  as  fixed  by 
the  electoral  law,  of  not  less  than  20  florins  (42^  francs)  per 
annum.  The  new  Art.  47,  based  on  the  proposal  of  M.  Nyssens, 
ran  thus  :  '*  The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  are 
elected  under  the  following  conditions :  one  vote  is  granted  to 
every  citizen  aged  twenty-five  who  shall  have  been  domiciled  for 
at  least  one  year  in  the  same  locality,  and  who  does  come  under 
one  or  other  of  the  cases  of  exclusion  foreseen  by  the  law.  One 
supplementary  vote  is  attached  to  each  of  \\ie  following  conditions  : 
(1)  to  those  who  have  attained  thirty-five  years  of  age  or  are 
married  or  widowers  with  legitimate  children,  or  pay  personally 
5  francs  and  upwards  as  house-tax ;  (2)  to  those  who  are  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  and  who  are  possessed  of  an  annual  income  from 
public  funds  of  at  least  100  francs,  or  are  proprietors  of  property 
of  at  least  2,000  francs'  value.  Tv^o  supplementary  votes  are 
granted  to  all  citizens  aged  twenty-five  {a)  who  are  holders  of 
a  certificate  of  superior  instruction  from  either  pubhc  or  private 
institutions ;  (b)  who  hold,  or  have  held,  any  public  functions,, 
or  occupy,  or  have  occupied,  a  position,  or  exercise,  or  have 
exercised,  a  private  profession,  which  imply  that  the  bearer 
possesses  a  sufficient  degree  of  instruction,  the  various  functions 
and  positions  being  determined  by  the  law.  No  one  can 
possess  more  than  three  votes,  and  the  vote  is  obligatory.** 

The  new  Art.  47  was,  in  fact,  a  compromise  between  the 
various  systems  proposed  during  the  deliberations  ;  the  principle 
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of  universal  suflErage  was  adopted  to  conciliate  the  Badicals ; 
the  Conservatives  (or  Catholics)  were  gratified  by  the  attri- 
buting of  an  additional  vote  to  the  fathers  of  families  and  to 
proprietors ;  and,  lastly,  the  Moderate  Liberals,  in  accordance 
with  their  views,  found  a  double  supplementary  vote 
granted  to  intellectual  capacity.  The  additional  votes 
granted  to  certain  citizens  were  intended  to  aflford  protection 
against  the  exclusive  power  of  numbers,  whilst  the  limita- 
tion of  the  number  of  votes  to  three  prevented  universal 
suffrage  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  plural  vote.  It  was 
reckoned  that  the  new  Art.  47  would  create  1,200,000  electors, 
disposing  of  1,900,000  votes. 

Besides  the  revision  of  Art.  47,  other  articles  of  the  consti- 
tution, some  of  considerable  importance,  were  also  amended  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  but  by  these  public  opinion  was  but  little 
:stirred.  The  most  interesting  related  to  the  re-organisation 
of  the  Senate.  Hitherto  the  Upper  Chamber  was  limited  in 
numbers  to  exactly  one  half  of  the  number  of  members  in  the 
•Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  were  elected  by  the  same 
electoral  body.  According  to  the  amended  article  of  the 
constitution,  the  Senate  in  future  was  to  be  composed  (1) 
of  members  elected  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants 
of  each  province,  and  upon  the  franchise  laid  down  in  Art. 
47,  with  this  restriction— voted  after  some  delay — that  subject 
to  the  passing  of  a  special  law  the  electors  should  be  at  least 
forty  years  of  age ;  (2)  of  members  elected  by  the  provincial 
•councils,  in  proportion  of  two  for  each  province  numbering 
less  than  500,000,  three  for  provinces  numbering  more  than 
500,000,  and  less  than  1,000,000,  and  four  for  provinces  number- 
ing more  than  1,000,000  inhabitants  ;  the  numbers  of  Senators 
elected  directly  by  the  electoral  body  still  remaining  equal  to 
half  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Moreover,  whilst  Senators  directly  elected  by  the 
electoral  body  were  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  property-tax,  those 
elected  by  the  provincial  councils  were  entirely  free  from  any 
pecuniary  qualification. 

After  a  protracted  discussion  the  Senate  ratified,  by  52 
:against  1  and  14  abstentions,  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives,  and  finally  (Sept.  9)  the  revised  articles  of 
the  constitution  received  the  sanction  of  the  King  ;  and  thus 
ended,  after  very  nearly  three  years'  duration,  the  constitu- 
tional crisis  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  exercise  a  most 
important  influence  on  the  political  development  of  the  nation. 

The  question  of  principle  having  thus  been  at  length  settled, 
it  became  necessary  to  draft  a  bill  embodying  the  new  electoral 
conditions  in  concordance  with  the  amendments  of  Art.  47. 
The  Government,  however,  before  bringing  in  its  bill  on  the 
subject  appointed  an  extra-Parliamentary  commission  to  prepare 
the  basis  of  a  scheme.  This  commission,  four-fifths  oi  whose 
members  avowedly  belonged  to  the  Cathohc  Party,  presented  a 
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draft  proposal,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  restrict  in  a  very  appre- 
ciable degree  the  concessions  made  to  the  nation  by  the  vote 
of  April  18.  Nevertheless,  the  Government  deemed  it  expedient 
to  endorse  the  work  of  the  commission,  and,  finally,  the  electoral 
law,  as  presented  to  the  Chambers,  appeared  shorn  of  its  most 
Democratic  features.  The  Government  bill,  for  example,  re- 
fused the  supplementary  vote  to  the  ofl&cers  of  the  army  who  had 
not  passed  through  the  ecole  militaire,  to  public  school  teachers, 
and  to  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  Moreover,  making  poverty 
rank  with  crimes  the  bill  deprived  of  their  right  of  vote  all 
citizens  who  had  received  public  assistance  within  one  year  of 
the  date  of  polling. 

The  Chambers  had  only  begun  to  discuss  the  Government 
bill  at  the  close  of  the  year,  which  closed  before  they  had 
completed  their  task.  One  curious  amendment  was  carried 
after  a  long  debate  by  65  votes  against  60,  and  2  abstentions, 
depriving  of  their  second  vote  all  electors  who  had  been 
divorced.  This  vote  was  obviously  dictated  by  religious  rather 
than  by  purely  political  considerations,  the  Church  refusing  to 
admit  the  principle  of  divorce. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  disturbances  which 
arose  shortly  before  the  vote  of  the  revision  of  the  constitution. 
Exasperated  by  the  slow  progress  of  the  Legislative  Chamber, 
the  Brussels  working  men,  after  numerous  indignation  meetings, 
at  last  broke  out  in  open  rioting,  in  the  course  of  which  M. 
Woeste,  the  Catholic  leader,  on  the  one  side,  and  M.  Buls,  the 
Liberal  burgomaster  of  Brussels,  on  the  other,  were  assaulted 
and  injured.  The  agitation  rapidly  spread  from  Brussels,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  agitation. 
Universal  strikes  were  proclaimed  by  the  working  men,  and 
were  enforced  in  various  districts.  Violent  conflicts  between 
the  rioters  and  the  military  ensued,  ending  in  the  loss  of 
numerous  lives,  and  for  a  moment  it  was  feared  that  Belgium 
was  at  the  eve  of  a  revolution.  The  vote  of  April  18  happily 
put  a  stop  to  this  disastrous  state  of  things,  and  order  was  at 
once  re-established.  But  the  leaders  of  the  workmen's  party 
were  able  to  proclaim  (and  perhaps  not  wholly  without  reason) 
that  the  working  class  had  gained  this  first  and  important 
victory  by  the  fear  and  pressure  of  a  general  strike. 

An  important  question  that  failed  to  find  its  solution  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  although  it  already  threatened  to  produce 
a  Ministerial  crisis,  was  the  introduction  into  the  New  Franchise 
Bill  of  the  principle  of  proportional  representation.  The  Prime 
Minister,  M.  Beeniaert,  insisted  upon  the  principle  as  essential, 
and  demanded  its  being  adopted.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
violently  opposed  by  several  members  of  his  own  party. 
Quite  at  the  close  of  the  year  no  slight  anxiety  arose  amongst 
the  Catholics  at  the  announcement  that  the  President  of  the 
Council  intended  to  relinquish  ofiSce  in  case  the  principle  of 
proportional  representation  were  not  adopted  by  the  Chambers. 
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An  interesting  experiment  was  made  at  Brussels  at  the 
outset  of  the  year  by  the  Liberal  Associations  to  organise 
a  popular  referendum  on  the  question  of  universal  suffrage. 
The  adversaries  of  the  experiment  did  not  fail  to  contest  ita 
legahty,  but  the  law  not  having  foreseen  the  case  the  Ministry 
dechned  to  interfere.  Under  these  conditions  the  referendum 
simpl}'  expressed  a  wish,  and  no-ways  a  decision  binding  on 
politicians.  The  result  was  that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
electors  took  part  in  the  referendum,  almost  unanimously 
voting  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage.  It  may  here  be  remarked 
that  in  Switzerland,  where  the  constitution  was  of  old  stand- 
ing, the  most  important  referendum  had  never  brought  forward 
more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  electors. 

Beyond  this  important  revision  of  the  constitution  few 
events  worthy  of  notice  occurred  in  Belgium  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  except  the  retirement  of  the  Minister  of  War,  General 
Pontus,  who  was  replaced  by  Lieut. -General  Brassine,  a  fibrm 
supporter  of  the  principle  of  personal  military  service. 

II.  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  Electoral  Eeform  Bill  presented  by  the  Tak  van  Poortvliet 
Ministry  was  discussed  at  great  length  in  the  course  of  the 
year  by  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States  General,  but  without 
any  definitive  conclusion  being  reached.  The  essential  point  of 
the  bill  was  the  granting  of  the  franchise  to  every  citizen  aged 
twenty-one,  able  to  read  and  write,  and  to  support  himself  or 
his  family.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  Parliamentary  debates 
the  bill  met  with  more  adversaries  than  supporters.  The 
leader  of  the  Conservative-Liberals,  M.  Eoel,  whilst  recognising 
the  necessity  of  a  wide  extension  of  the  franchise,  declared,  on 
behalf  of  his  political  friends,  that  he  could  not  admit  the 
conditions  of  social  well-being,  as  proposed  by  th6  Government. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberals  appealed  to  the  conscience  of 
the  upper  classes,  urging  them  to  give  Parliament  more  power 
and  authority,  by  widening  as  much  as  possible  the  basis  on 
which  it  rested ;  they,  moreover,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  democratical  aspirations  of  the  nation 
anxious  to  govern  itself.  Lastly,  M.  Schaepman,  the  leader  of 
the  Democratic  Socialists,  unreservedly,  while  giving  his  assent 
to  the  essential  principle  of  the  proposed  reform,  added  that 
the  bill,  as  it  was  presented,  was  not  wholly  acceptable,  and 
that  the  simple  fact  of  being  able  to  read  and  wnte  was  not 
sufficient  proof  of  electoral  aptitude.  In  short,  each  of  the 
various  political  groups  represented  in  the  Chamber  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Government  bill.  M.  Tak  van  Poortvliet 
energetically  took  the  defence  of  his  measure,  and,  in  a  speech 
which  caused  great  sensation,  declared  that  the  question  of 
electoral  reform  could  not  be  shelved  by  the  Government;  the 
country's  interest  as  well  as  social  justice  both  requiring  changes 
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in  a  thoroughly  democratical  sense.  The  Prime  Minister  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  accept  any  amendments  of  a  nature  to 
improve  the  bill,  but  stated  at  the  same  time  his  firm  intention 
to  oppose  all  amendments  intended  to  curtail  its  democratical 
character.  It  was  at  length  decided  by  the  Second  Chamber  to 
refer  the  bill,  together  with  all  the  proposed  amendments,  to  a 
special  commission ;  but,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  this  body 
had  not  yet  brought  its  labours  to  an  end. 

Shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  Parhamentary  session, 
public  opinion  had  been  greatly  interested  in  the  result  of  a 
bye-election  at  Gouda,  where  it  had  become  necessary  to  replace 
a  Conservative  representative,  who  some  eighteen  months  pre- 
viously had  been  returned  by  a  large  majority.  Three  candi- 
dates were  in  the  field — a  Conservative,  an  Anti-Revolutionist, 
and  a  Liberal — and  it  was  a  question  of  the  keenest  interest  to 
learn,  at  the  time  when  electoral  reform  was  everywhere  the 
topic  of  the  day,  the  actual  opinions  of  a  body  of  electors  on 
the  point.  The  result  of  the  election  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
projected  reform,  inasmuch  as  the  Conservative  candidate,  who 
was  opposed  to  any  extension  of  the  suflErage,  was  defeated  at 
the  first  ballot ;  whereas,  at  the  subsequent  polling,  the  Liberal 
candidate,  who  had  spoken  in  favour  of  the  widest  possible 
extension  of  the  electoral  franchise,  was  returned  by  1,132 
against  999  votes.  For  this,  as  in  a  previous  election  at 
Leeuwarden,  where  the  Radical  candidate  was  equally  success- 
ful, the  victory  was  owing  to  the  united  votes  of  all  the 
democratic  elements  belonging  both  to  the  Eight  and  to  the  Left 
parties. 

Independently  of  the  capital  question  of  electoral  reform, 
which  remained  unsettled,  few  events  worthy  of  notice  would 
have  occurred  in  Holland,  had  not  the  Socialist  agitation  several 
times,  and  sometimes  most  seriously,  forced  itself  upon  public 
attention.  For  upwards  of  a  year  the  Government  had  been 
face  to  face  with  the  Socialists.  The  movement,  which  had 
originated  in  the  large  towns,  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
extended  to  the  agricultural  districts,  where  it  had  caused 
serious  disorders,  and  necessitated  the  intervention  of  the 
military.  In  their  struggle  against  these  excesses,  the  Govern- 
ment found  in  the  magistrature  an  unexpected  ally.  At  the 
end  of  December,  1892,  the  congress  of  the  Democratic  Socialist 
League  had  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  suppressing  private 
property  by  every  possible  means.  Legal  proceedings  were, 
thereupon,  taken  against  the  leaders  of  the  league  by  the  local 
authorities  of  Zwolle,  where  the  congress  had  taken  place. 
The  judge,  however,  decided  that  there  was  no  cause  shown 
for  a  prosecution.  Against  this  decision  the  Zwolle  authori- 
ties appealed,  and  the  league  leaders  were  prosecuted  under  an 
article  of  the  Dutch  penal  code,  which  punished,  by  five  years 
imprisonment  at  the  outside,  a  member  of  any  association  of 
which  the  object  was  to  incite  to  criminal  acts. 
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In  August  Amsterdam  became  the  scene  of  serious  disorders, 
in  consequence  of  a  Socialist  meeting  which  had  assembled  to  pro- 
test against  the  language  held  during  the  discussion  of  the  elec- 
toral law  by  certain  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  concerning 
the  working  classes.  A  violent  struggle  ensued  between  the 
Socialists  and  the  police,  which  resulted  in  many  being  wounded 
on  both  sides.  Quite  at  the  close  of  the  year,  after  a  Socialist 
congress,  fresh  riots  broke  out  again  at  Amsterdam.  During 
the  congress  much  ill-feeling  had  been  shown  among  its 
members,  and  several  of  the  leaders,  and  amongst  others  M. 
Domela  Nieuwenhuys,  were  accused  of  deriving  considerable 
personal  profits  from  the  sale  of  Socialist  publications. 

The  budget  of  1894,  like  its  predecessor,  disclosed  a  deficit 
of  nearly  8,000,000  florins  ;  but  the  Minister  of  Finance  was 
able  to  state  that,  with  the  exception  of  4,500,000  necessitated 
by  extraordinary  public  works,  all  the  expenses  would  be 
covered  by  the  ordinary  means,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  fresh  taxes. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  the  elections  for  the 
first  time  took  place  in  accordance  with  the  new  electoral 
qualification  of  15  francs  paid  in  taxes.  As,  according  to  the 
constitution,  only  one  half  of  the  Chamber  has  to  be  renewed 
at  a  time,  it  was  supposed  that  the  Grand  Duke  would  on  this 
occasion  dissolve  the  whole  Chamber,  in  order  that  the  newly- 
elected  Parliament  should  more  accurately  represent  the  nation. 
Such  was,  however,  not  the  case,  and  the  new  Chamber  thus 
presented  the  peculiar  feature  of  being  elected  partly  by 
electors  paying  30  francs  and  partly  by  other  electors  paying 
only  15  francs  rating  qualification.  So  far  as  could  be  judged, 
and  notwithstanding  the  considerable  increase  of  the  electoral 
body,  the  new  Legislative  Assembly  did  not  prove  different 
to  the  former  one,  and  the  Chamber  remained  divided  into 
agrarian  and  industrial  members  rather  than  into  political 
parties  properly  defined. 

Quite  lit  the  close  of  the  year  the  Chamber  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  passed  a  bill  on  the  supervision  and  treatment  of  aliens, 
subjecting  them  to  severe  control  and  authorising  their  expul- 
sion, if  necessary  or  expedient,  by  summary  powers.  With  the 
same  object  in  view,  and  in  consequence  of  recent  events  that 
took  place  in  other  countries,  the  police  at  the  Grand  Ducal 
frontier  was  considerably  reinforced  in  order  to  extend  a  more 
efficacious  supervision  of  aliens  arriving  from  the  neighbouring 
countries,  especially  from  Germany  and  France. 

ni.  SWITZERLAND. 

In  common  with  other  continental  States,  Switzerland  was 
forced  to  endure  troubles  caused  by  the  Socialist  movement. 
At  Saint-Sivier,  an  important  centre  of  the  watch-making 
industry  in  the  Jura,  where  social  and  political  questions  were 
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debated  with  eagerness  by  the  working  class,  certain  well- 
known  foreign  Anarchists  succeeded  during  the  month  of  June 
in  inciting  the  workmen  to  acts  of  violence.  The  energetic 
intervention  of  the  police,  and  subsequently  of  the  troops, 
restored  order,  but  not  until  some  limbs  had  been  broken  and 
much  ill-feeling  aroused.  A  few  days  later  far  more  serious 
riots  broke  out  at  Berne  in  consequence  of  certain  large  firms 
of  contractors  and  builders  having  employed  Italian  workmen. 
In  the  troubles  which  ensued  between  the  Swiss  and  Italian 
artisans  more  than  a  hundred  were  wounded.  The  principal 
agitator  of  these  riots  on  being  arrested  proved  to  be  a  well- 
known  Kussian  Anarchist,  Wassiliew,  who  had  acted  as 
secretary  of  the  working  men,  having  previously  obtained 
naturalisation  as  a  Swiss.  For  some  years  he  had  been 
actively  inciting  the  workmen  against  their  employers  and 
sowing  dissension  among  the  various  nationalities.  Subsequent 
investigation  showed  conclusively  that  he  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  fomenting  the  present  quarrel,  which  had  led  to  such 
disastrous  results.  At  Bome  an  interpellation  in  the  Italian 
Parliament  showed  how  keenly  the  insult  offered  to  their 
fellow-countrymen  was  resented.  Signor  Brin,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  however,  was  able  to  state  that  in  the 
present  case  the  Swiss  Federal  authorities  had  energetically 
vindicated  the  principle  of  freedom  of  labour,  and  had  taken 
special  precautions  for  the  protection  of  Italian  workmen. 

A  few  months  later  the  freedom  of  the  Swiss  soil  was  put  to  a 
further  test.  An  important  Socialist  Congress,  reckoning  over 
400  delegates  from  almost  every  European  country,  assembled 
at  Zurich  (August)  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  vast  inter- 
national organisation,  and  of  settling  the  plan  of  common 
political  action  by  the  working  classes  of  Europe.  The  first 
sitting  of  this  congress  gave  rise  to  some  plain  but  strong 
speeches,  which  resulted  in  the  ofiScial  exclusion  of  Anarchists 
from  the  congress.  Their  exclusion  was  voted  by  the  delegates 
of  sixteen  countries,  those  of  two  others  abstaining,  and  the 
proposed  resolution  was  supported  only  by  the  delegates  of  one 
country.  In  the  subsequent  proceedings  many  of  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  were  of  a  most  reasonable  character,  including 
the  demand  for  legislation  regulating  the  work  of  women  and 
children,  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  hours  of  daily  work, 
ike.  Another  highly  interesting  discussion  turned  on  the 
attitude  to  be  adopted  by  the  Socialist  Party  in  case  of  war. 
Two  different  proposals  were  submitted  to  the  congress.  The 
first,  introduced  by  the  Dutch  delegates,  represented  by  the 
well-known  Socialist  leader,  Domela  Nieuwenhuys,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  proletariate  of  all  countries  should  protest  against 
war  by  a  universal  strike,  and,  if  necessary,  by  the  refusal  of 
military  service.  This  system  was  rejected  by  the  delegates  of 
fourteen  nations,  those  of  four  only  accepting  it.  The  eloquent 
German  delegate,  Herr  Liebknecht,  was  greeted  with   great 
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applause  when  he  declared  that  a  inihtary  strike  would  in  any 
case  be  intolerable,  **  as,  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  risk 
placing  Europe  under  the  domination  of  Russian  barbarism." 
The  other  proposal,  presented  by  the  German  and  amended  by 
the  Belgian  delegates,  although  less  clear  and  less  well  defined, 
was  adopted  by  the  same  number  of  delegates  that  had  rejected 
the  Dutch  motion.  This  resolution  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
social  Democrats  of  all  countries  must  unite  against  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  upper  classes,  for  with  the  suppression 
of  their  domination  the  danger  of  countries  going  to  war  would 
disappear.  The  downfall  of  capitalism  meant  universal  peace, 
and  the  duty  of  the  whole  of  the  Socialist  Party  was  to  throw  in 
its  weight  with  all  associations  whose  aim  was  universal  peace. 

The  necessity  of  defending  social  order  against  the  Anarchists 
was  fully  recognised  by  the  Federal  Council,  and  quite  at  the 
close  of  the  year  a  bill  aimed  at  crimes  against  public  safety 
was  presented  to  the  Federal  Chambers.  This  bill  punished 
severely  not  only  pubhc  but  also  secret  provocation  to  certain 
crimes,  even  when  no  evil  result  had  ensued ;  furthermore,  a 
punishment  of  at  least  three  months'  imprisonment  might  be 
inflicted  on  any  one  who  did  not  denounce  to  the  authorities 
persons  known  to  be  guilty  of  having  prepared  or  made  criminal 
use  of  explosive  matters. 

The  elections  that  took  place  in  October  for  the  renewal  of 
the  National  Council  did  not  sensibly  alter  the  character  of 
the  Chambers,  although  they  showed  the  continued  waning  of 
influence  of  the  Radical  Party.  The  most  noteworthy  feature 
of  the  elections  was  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Sociahst  Party, 
which  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  total  number  of 
30,000  votes  out  of  an  electoral  body  of  over  650,000.  Wher- 
ever the  Socialist  candidates  stood  on  their  own  progranmoie 
they  were  defeated  by  crushing  majorities,  and  when,  as  in  the 
canton  of  Fribourg,  they  united  with  the  Conservatives,  they 
were  equally  unable  to  secure  the  victory. 

The  right  of  initiative,  according  to  which,  if  50,000  peti- 
tioners claimed  the  revision  of  any  article  of  the  constitution, 
the  Federal  Chambers  were  obliged  to  examine  the  question, 
was  not  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance.  In  the  previous  year 
recourse  had  been  had  to  the  referendum  to  decide  whether 
Israelitish  butchers  were  to  be  permitted  to  kill  their  cattle  in 
accordance  with  the  teachings  of  their  religion.  Contrary  to 
what  had  been  anticipated,  and  notwithstanding  the  negative 
vote  of  the  Federal  Assembly,  the  interdiction  of  the  Jewish 
method  was  voted  by  190,957  against  126,989,  the  measure 
being  upheld  by  12  cantons  and  rejected  by  11.  This  result 
of  the  referendum  was  regarded  by  the  more  educated  of  all 
cantons  as  a  regrettable  instance  of  religious  intolerance,  but 
it  seemed  that  sentimentality  had  less  to  do  with  the  result 
than  the  Anti-Semite  movement,  which  from  Germany  had 
spread  into  Switzerland. 
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A  more  legitimate  use  of  the  right  of  initiative  was  made 
this  year,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  trade  unions  had 
collected  more  than  the  necessary  signatures  in  order  to  submit 
to  the  Federal  Chambers  as  an  additional  article  of  the  consti- 
tution that :  '*  The  right  to  a  sufficiently  remunerative  work  is 
guaranteed  to  every  Swiss  citizen  by  the  State."  The  decision 
on  this  question,  however,  was  not  taken  until  after  the  close  of 
the  year — its  proposers  as  well  as  its  opponents  being  desirous 
that  it  should  be  fully  considered  and  discussed  by  the  nation 
before  being  put  to  the  vote. 

The  Ticinese  question  was  once  more,  and  probably  for  the 
last  time,  forced  upon  public  attention.  In  March,  the  National 
Council,  by  66  votes  against  63,  decided  to  indemnify  the  canton 
of  Ticino  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  (or  about  300,000  francs) 
of  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  presence  of  the  Federal  troops 
during  the  riots  of  1889  and  1890.  Subsequently,  the  Council  of 
States,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  decided  to  pay  the  remaining 
third,  and  after  deliberation  the  National  Council  adopted  this 
view.  In  favour  of  the  partial  indemnity,  it  was  argued  that 
it  was  expedient  to  make  the  canton  bear  a  part  of  the  expenses, 
in  order  to  give  local  governments  an  interest  in  discountenancing 
insurrectional  agitation.  For  the  entire  indemnity,  it  was 
alleged  that  the  safest  way  to  definitely  bring  about  peace  in 
the  canton  was  for  the  federation  to  assume  the  whole  cost  of 
its  intervention,  and  this  was,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  view 
that  prevailed. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  canton  of  Schaflfhausen  voted, 
by  a  large  majority,  the  re-establishment  of  capital  punishment. 
The  constitution  of  1874  had  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  the  pain 
of  death  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  Five 
years  later,  in  1879,  in  consequence  of  numerous  crimes,  this 
article  of  the  constitution  was  abolished  by  a  popular  refer- 
endum. This  vote  did  not  signify  that  capital  punishment  was 
re-established,  but  that  the  different  cantons,  each  possessing 
its  own  private  penal  code,  were  enabled,  if  they  thought  fit, 
to  re-establish  the  pain  of  death.  Since  1879,  eight  cantons 
had  taken  advantage  of  this  faculty ;  Schaffhausen  took  the 
same  course  during  this  year,  and  various  sjmoiptoms  showed 
that  other  cantons  were  hkely  to  follow  its  example. 

The  economical  war  that  had  broken  out  at  the  close  of 
the  previous  year,  between  Switzerland  and  France,  was  not 
brought  to  an  end.  The  Federal  Council,  however,  was  too 
prudent  to  give  heed  to  the  numerous  petitions  demanding 
still  heavier  duties  on  all  articles  of  French  manufacture ;  and 
thanks  to  this  wise  moderation,  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  although  strained,  did  not  cease  to  be  friendly.  An 
incident  occurred,  however,  at  Basle,  in  February,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  carnival  festivities,  which  almost  brought  about 
diplomatic  complications  with  France.  The  programme  of  the 
fetes  had  always  to  be  submitted  to  the  local   authorities  for 
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approval,  it  being  customary  to  represent  the  European  ]jer- 
sonages  who  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  poKtical 
events  of  the  year.  On  this  occasion  M.  Camot,  the  President 
of  the  French  Eepublic,  was  represented,  and  his  name  coupled 
with  most  injurious  imputations  relative  to  the  Panama  scandal. 
The  French  ambassador,  M.  Arago,  immediately  protested  with 
the  greatest  energy,  and  the  Federal  Council,  after  ing[uiry, 
wrote  a  letter  expressing  their  deep  regret  for  the  incident. 
Thereupon,  the  French  Government,  desirous  to  show  its 
friendly  feelings  towards  Switzerland,  withdrew  its  demands  of 
judiciary  proceedings  against  the  offenders. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  good  understanding  between  Switz- 
erland and  Germany,  which  had  been  slightly  impaired  some 
years  before  by  the  Wohlgemuth  incident,  was  proved  to  be 
firmly  re-established  by  the  visit  to  Berne,  in  May,  of  the 
Emperor  William  II.,  in  the  course  of  which  most  fiiendly 
feelings  were  expressed  both  by  the  German  sovereign  and  the 
President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

IV.  SPAIN. 

No  sooner  had  Sailor  Sagasta  been  installed  in  office  than  he 
was  called  upon  to  make  his  arrangements  for  a  general  election. 
In  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the  country  his  first  care 
was  to  re-allot  all  political  offices  and  to  replace  Conservatives 
by  the  friends,  adherents  and  proteges  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

At  the  same  time  his  opponents  were  taking  up  their  several 
lines  of  attack,  and  the  whole  month  of  January  was  occupied 
in  the  preliminaries  of  the  coming  contest.  The  Spanish  Re- 
publicans, excepting  the  Possibilists,  held  a  formal  gathering 
(Jan.  4),  at  which  it  was  decided  to  form  an  electoral  league. 
A  few  days  later  a  manifesto  was  issued  urging  the  necessity  of 
combined  action,  signed  by  the  chiefs  of  all  the  sections  of  the 
Eepublican  Party,  Progressists,  Centralists  and  Federalists,  in- 
cluding even  Senor  Euis  Zorilla.  The  Opposition  founded  their 
grievance  principally  upon  the  state  of  the  finances,  the  deficit 
exceeding  90,000,000  pesetas,  and  the  receipts  in  every  case, 
especially  from  the  customs,  had  fallen  below  the  estimates. 
The  Government  was  also  censured  for  its  diplomatic  inac- 
tivity, especially  in  Morocco,  where  Sir  West  Kidgeway,  the 
British  agent,  the  Opposition  asserted,  was  supplanting  Spain 
in  her  traditional  rights  in  that  part  of  Africa. 

All  this  agitation  was,  however,  mere  formality.  The 
Ministry  could  and  did  decide  what  seats  it  required,  and 
partisans  and  opponents  alike  had  to  submit  to  what  was 
known  in  Spain  as  el  encassillado.  Out  of  437  seats  about  135 
were  left  to  the  various  shades  of  Opposition,  and  of  the 
remainder  SefLor  Gonzalez,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  took 
250  to  form  his  working  majority,  and  divided  the  remainder  as 
equitably  as  possible  among  the  members  of  the  Tertuliay  or 
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personal  followers  of  the  Ministers  desirous  of  rewarding  by  seats 
m  Parliament  the  more  zealous  members  of  their  Orupito. 
The  most  dehcate  part  of  the  Ministers'  duty  began  when,  the 
immber  of  Government  supporters  having  been  fixed,  it  became 
necessary  to  decide  upon  the  candidates.  On  the  present 
occasion  more  than  2,000  ardent  and  convinced  Liberals 
thronged  the  gateways  of  the  various  Ministries,  literally  laying 
siege  to  Ministers  and  under-secretarie3,  and  often  supporting 
their  claims  by  deputations. 

Under  such  conditions  of  electoral  life  the  banquets  of  the 
Republican  committees  and  the  agitations  of  the  Carlist  juntas 
might  be  taken  as  having  no  practical  weight  in  the  political 
balance.  At  the  utmost  they  would  influence  a  few  stray  votes 
and  render  more  noteworthy  a  majority  which  was  assured 
beforehand.  But  Spain  had  for  generations  passed  as  the 
country  of  illusions,  and  it  was  consequently  in  accordance 
with  its  traditions  that  foreseen  results  were  everywhere 
celebrated  as  unlooked-for  victories  by  the  Republican  Parties. 

On  the  present  occasion  (March  5),  it  must  be  allowed, 
there  were  some  real  surprises.  At  Madrid,  where  it  had  been 
arranged  that  two  or,  at  the  most,  three  Republicans  should  be  re- 
turned, no  fewer  than  six  out  of  eight  seats  were  carried  by  their 
party,  of  whom  the  most  important  were  Senors  Ruiz  Zorrilla, 
Pi  y  Margall,  Pedregal  and  Salmeron.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  in  consequence  both  the  Prefect  and  Mayor  of  Madrid 
thought  it  advisable  to  resign  their  posts.  Finally  the  Ministry 
found  itself  strong  with  300  supporters,  Sefior  Castelar  counted 
14,  the  Conservatives  who  followed  Senor  Canovas  were  60, 
the  Independent  Conservatives  20,  the  Republicans  27  from 
Spain  and  2  more  from  Cuba,  the  Carlists  10,  and  the  Ultra- 
montanes  5.  The  new  franchise  seemed  to  have  had  but  a  short 
popularity,  for  the  abstentions  were  more  than  usually  numerous. 
On  the  other  hand  the  results  were  not  everywhere  accepted  with 
calmness,  and  at  Barcelona  some  of  the  advanced  party  went  so 
far  as  to  proclaim  a  Republic. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  public  feeling  reconciled  to  the 
sudden  change  in  the  composition  of  the  majority,  than  a  fresh 
outburst  of  indignation  was  provoked  by  a  Ministerial  decree 
(March  10),  abolishing  throughout  the  peninsula  the  posts  of 
captains-general,  and  substituting  for  them  seven  regional  corps 
d-armee,  of  which  the  head-quarters  were  to  be  Madrid,  Leon, 
Tarragona,  Barcelona,  Vitoria,  Valencia,  and  Cordova.  The 
principal  cities  which  thus  found  themselves  deprived  of  their 
captains-general  were  Burgos,  Valladolid,  Corufia,  &c.,  and 
these  protested  with  much  show  of  reason  against  their 
proposed  spoliation  and  degradation. 

As  soon  as  the  preliminaries  of  the  session  had  been  got 
through,  the  Ministry  gave  notice  of  a  bill  to  postpone  the 
May  municipal  elections,  in  order  to  revise  the  electoral  register. 
The  real  object  of  this  measure,  however,  was  the  fear  that  the 
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Republicans  might  obtain  a  majority  in  Madrid,  of  which  the 
city  finances  had  been  terribly  disorganised  by  the  late  mayor, 
Senor  Alberto  Bosch ;  his  successor  on  his  installation  having 
found  only  769,000  pesetas  to  meet  liabilities  amounting  to 
16,000,000.  It  was,  therefore,  advisable  to  allow  pubUc  feeling 
to  cool  down  before  taking  a  vote.  With  this  object  in  view 
the  Government  proposed  a  postponement  of  the  elections, 
against  which  the  Republicans  naturally  protested;  but  the 
majority  was  still  fresh  and  vigorous,  as  shown  by  the  election 
of  the  Maxquis  dela  Vega  de  Armijo,  as  President  of  the 
Chamber.  The  Government,  moreover,  was  on  this  occasion 
supported  by  SeJQor  Emilio  Castelar,  but  the  Republicans,  in 
no  w^ise  daunted,  adopted  obstructionist  tactics.  Dividing 
themselves  into  relays,  they  presented  twenty-eight  amend- 
ments and  motions  of  adjournment;  the  Chamber,  in  reply 
(May  10),  declared  its  sitting  en  permaveTice,  and  actually 
sat  for  fifty-eight  hours  consecutively.  Nevertheless,  although 
the  ordinary  majorities  were  213  to  21,  only  eleven  of  the 
amendments  brought  forward  had  been  got  rid  of.  The 
majority  at  length  (May  12)  declared  the  debate  closed,  and 
authorised  the  Government  to  postpone  the  elections  until 
after  the  passing  of  their  measure  of  municipal  law.  The 
twenty-one  ** stalwarts**  on  leaving  the  Chamber  were  made 
the  objects  of  a  popular  ovation — and  the  action  of  the  police 
in  charging  the  crowds  nearly  led  to  serious  rioting. 

A  Ministerial  crisis  seemed  the  almost  natural  outcome  of 
this  debate.  The  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  of  Justice,  and  of 
War,  intimated  their  intention  of  resigning  in  the  event  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  insisting  upon  the  reductions  he  had  asked 
for  in  their  respective  estimates.  The  budget  already  laid 
before  Parliament  was  scarcely  a  source  of  satisfaction,  altnough 
on  paper  it  seemed  to  promise  a  small  surplus.  Receipts, 
737,416,353  pesetas;  expenditure,  737,216,891  pesetas.  In 
remembrance,  however,  of  the  ascertained  deficit  of  76,000,000 
in  the  budget  of  1891-2,  and  of  the  probable  deficit  of  47,000,000 
in  that  of  1892-3,  the  estimated  receipts  of  the  Finance  Minister 
could  not  be  accepted  with  confidence.  In  order,  however,  to 
raise  money  in  some  way,  Seiior  Gamazo  proposed  to  levy 
fresh  taxes  on  explosives,  playing-cards,  carriages,  and  State 
securities.  He  further  proposed  progressive  deductions  upon 
the  salaries  of  all  civil  and  military  employees  ;  and  required  an 
addition  of  2,000,000  annually  to  the  subventions  received  froni 
the  provinces  of  Biscay  and  Navarre.  Finally,  the  Minister 
proposed  to  consolidate  the  enormous  floating  debt  by  means 
of  a  fresh  loan  of  760,000,000,  at  4  per  cent.,  to  be  added  to  the 
existing  National  Debt. 

Senor  Gamazo  had  further  called  upon  his  colleague  at  the 
War  OflBce  to  make  reductions  to  the  extent  of  11,000,000,  and 
General  Lopez  Dominguez  had  given  a  reluctant  assent.  On 
the  presentation  of  the   budget,   however,   Don  Canovas   de 
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Castillo  had  a  lengthened  interview  with  the  Minister  for  War, 
and  plainly  intimated  that  whilst  he  was  ready  to  abstain  from 
all  opposition  to  the  budget  he  would  not  consent  to  any 
reduction  of  the  army.  The  difficulties  of  the  situation  were 
for  a  moment  surmounted,  and  although  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
Senor  Montero  Bios,  maintained  his  resignation,  his  portfolio 
was  assigned  ad  interim  to  Sefior  Moret. 

The  Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  was. 
voted  by  203  to  58  votes,  but  the  proposal  to  raise  the  contri- 
butions payable  by  the  two  autonomous  provinces  of  the  north 
gave  rise  to  an  immediate  outburst  of  Garlism.  Several  bands 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Estella,  and  at  Pampeluna 
an  imposing  demonstration,  numbering  20,000,  assembled  to 
protest  against  an  invasion  of  their  B,ncient  fueros. 

A  debate  in  the  Senate  arising  out  of  an  application  for 
authority  to  prosecute  Senator  Alberto  Bosch,  formerly 
Mayor  of  Madrid,  was  the  first  check  to  the  Ministry.  By  74 
to  68  votes  the  Senate  refused  the  appUcation,  and  the  Chamber 
promptly  displayed  an  equal  desire  to  throw  over  Ministerial 
control  The  debates  on  the  budget  showed  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Conservatives  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  business. 
Thirty  members  of  the  party  inscribed  then:  names  as  wishing 
to  take  part  in  the  general  discussion,  presenting  at  the  same 
time  upwards  of  a  hundred  amendments.  Sefior  Sagasta  at 
first  hinted  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  his  reforms  and  the 
necessary  retrenchments  by  simple  decree,  but  he  at  length 
consented  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Conservatives.  Don 
Canovas'  conditions  were  unpalatable  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
but  he  found  it  expedient  to  accept  them.  The  reforms  it  was 
intended  to  introduce  into  the  Departments  of  War,  Justice 
and  Finance  were  postponed,  and  a  convention  was  signed  with 
the  Bank  of  Spain  to  cover  its  advances  by  means  x>f  a  fresh  loan. 

SeiLor  Gamazo,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  at  first  refused  to 
submit  to  these  terms,  and  threatened  to  quit  the  Cabinet 
unless  his  budget  were  integrally  accepted.  He  carried  his 
point  so  far  that  it  was  decided  to  prolong  the  session  until  the 
budget  was  voted.  A  whole  montn  (July)  was  occupied  in  this 
way,  and  at  length,  the  expenditure  estimates  having  been 
passed,  the  Chamber  took  up  (July  19)  the  budget  of  receipts, 
passed  a  commercial  modtis  vivendi  for  one  year  with  Great 
Britain,  and  ultimately  (July  27)  accepted  the  Finance 
Minister's  proposals,  authorising  at  the  same  time  the  issue  of 
a  loan  of  750,000,000  pesetas.  Seiior  Sagasta  had  extricated  him- 
self from  a  difficult  position  and  the  Cortes  adjourned  (Aug.  10). 

The  Parliamentary  recess,  however,  was  far  from  bemg  a 
period  of  rest  and  tranquillity.  The  Court,  in  accordance  with  its 
custom,  had  betaken  itself  to  St.  Sebastian  for  the  hot  season, 
and  the  partisans  of  local  self-government  took  the  occasion  to 
organise  in  that  town  demonstrations  which  soon  took  the  form 
of  riots.     Senor  Sagasta  on  arriving  (Aug.  28)  was  hooted 
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through  the  streets,  stones  were  freely  thrown,  the  police  and 
subsequently  the  soldiery  were  roughly  handled,  and  before 
order  could  be  restored  several  dead  and  many  wounded  were 
left  upon  the  ground.  This  revolutionary  movement,  which 
the  Government  repressed  with  considerable  energy,  was 
subsequently  traced  to  an  understanding  between  the  Carlists 
and  the  Bepublicans. 

Meanwhile  the  Anarchists  had  from  time  to  time  been 
showing  their  activity  in  various  districts,  notwithstanding  the 
wholesale  arrests  which  had  been  going  on  for  some  months. 
The  most  serious  outbreak  took  place  at  Barcelona  (Sept.  26) 
during  a  review  of  the  troops,  when  one  of  the  body  named 
Pallas  threw  a  bomb  into  the  midst  of  the  staff  surromiding 
the  commander-in-chief.  Marshal  Martinez  Campos  was  him- 
self wounded,  and  several  officers  and  spectators  were  killed  on 
the  spot.  The  culprit  was  arrested  at  once,  and  after  a  short 
trial  was  convicted,  sentenced  to  death,  and  executed.  A  few 
days  later  another  Anarchist,  determined  to  avenge  his  comrade's 
death,  during  a  representation  at  the  Liceo  Theatre,  in  the 
same  city,  threw  a  bomb  into  the  middle  of  the  stalls,  killing 
twenty  persons  and  wounding  many  more. 

For  a  moment,  however,  public  attention  was  directed  to 
events  taking  place  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  suburbs  of  Melilla,  in  Morocco,  took  umbrage  at 
the  extension  of  the  Spanish  fortifications  round  the  ceded 
town.  On  two  occasions  (Sept.)  the  earthworks  which  had  been 
thrown  up  were  destroyed  during  the  night,  and  emboldened 
by  their  success,  the  Arabs,  well  equipped  with  arms  of  pre- 
cision, attacked  next  day  the  Spanish  workmen  and  tneir 
escort,  and  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  town.  At  the 
news  of  these  insults  the  pride  of  Spain  was  roused — ^patriotic 
manifestations  were  held  throughout  the  country,  outbursts 
of  popular  enthusiasm  took  place  in  every  city,  and  Don 
Canovas  expressed  the  national  feeling  when  he  declared  that 
Spain  should  push  her  frontier  to  the  foot  of  the  Atlas.  The 
death  of  General  Margallo,  who  commanded  the  garrison  at 
Melilla,  brought  matters  to  a  climax,  and  in  the  outburst  of 
warlike  enthusiasm  which  ensued,  the  Minister  of  Finance  found 
little  difficulty  in  raising  a  further  loan  of  90,000,000  to  cover 
the  cost  of  a  punitive  expedition.  Marshal  Martinez  Campos, 
scarcely  recovered  from  his  wound,  was  named  commander-in- 
chief;  although  this  new  crusade  had  not  been  brought  to  a 
close  before  the  end  of  the  year,  symptoms  were  not  wanting 
to  suggest  that  on  this  occasion  at  least  there  would  be  no 
direct  struggle  between  them  and  Morocco. 

The  Government  took  advantage  of  the  state  of  feeling 
provoked  by  this  episode,  to  postpone  until  the  following  year 
a  immber  of  Parliamentary  difficulties,  which  threatened  to  be 
embarrassing.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  SeiLor  Yenancio 
Gonzalez,  whose  protectionism  was  considered  excessive,  was 
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allowed  to  retire,  and  bis  place  was  taken  by  Sefior  Pnigcerver^ 
a  former  Minister  of  Finance  and  of  Justice,  and  tbe  leader  of 
the  Democratic  group.  By  tbis  cbange  tbe  Ministry  were  able 
to  drop  without  remark  the  new  Municipal  Bill  which  Seilor 
Gonzalez  had  drafted,  whilst  an  accident  which  confined  Seiior 
Sagasta  to  his  room  for  several  weeks  was  a  further  and  suffi- 
cient reason  for  taking  no  active  measures. 

V.  PORTUGAL. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Portuguese  Cortes  (Jan.  2)  tbe  King 
took  occasion  to  announce  in  tbe  name  of  bis  Ministers  a  reform 
of  the  electoral  law,  a  revision  of  all  treaties  of  commerce^ 
tbe  reduction  of  expenditure  and  of  the  pubbc  debts,  and  a 
settlement  of  the  provisional  arrangement  of  tbe  external  debt. 
Unfortunately  tbe  means  of  carrying  out  tbis  ambitious  pro- 
gramnje  were  not  forthcoming.  At  tbe  very  outset  of  tbe  ses- 
sion a  coalition  between  tbe  Kegeneradores  and  the  Pro^ssis- 
tas  threatened  the  existence  of  tbe  Cabinet.  Tbe  Mimster  of 
Finance,  Senhor  Diaz  Ferreira,  found  bis  plan  vigorously 
attacked  on  all  sides,  and  by  an  overwhelming  vote  (Jan.  21) 
was  invited  to  present  at  once  a  scheme  which  would  satisfac- 
torily meet  the  claims  of  tbe  holders  of  tbe  external  debt.  Tbe 
foreign  bond-holders  and  creditors  of  Portugal  had  in  the 
previous  year  formed  themselves  into  a  committee  in  Paris, 
and  had  addressed  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  a  protest,  which 
that  House  had  referred  to  the  Budget  Commission.  This  pro- 
test declined,  however,  to  take  any  notice  of  tbe  decree  of  June^ 
1892,  which  the  Chamber  invited  tbe  Government  to  take  as  tbe 
basis  of  any  negotiations.  To  add  to  tbe  difficulties  of  tbe 
Ministry,  tbe  Opposition  deprived  them  of  any  semblance 
of  authority  by  declaring  that  they  did  not  possess  tbe 
confidence  of  tbe  majority  of  the  Chamber,  and  against  them 
tbe  majority  had  not  the  courage  to  protest. 

To  show  further  the  powerlessness  of  tbe  Cabinet,  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  absented  themselves  in  a  body  from  tbe 
House  on  tbe  nomination  of  tbe  sessional  officers,  it  was  thus 
impossible  to  make  the  necessary  quorum.  And  tbis  Parlia- 
mentary strike  went  on  until,  Sennor  Diaz  Ferreira  having 
requested  permission  to  dissolve  tbe  Cortes  and  having  been 
refused  by  the  King,  the  Cabinet  resigned  (Feb.  20).  After 
consultation  with  Senhor  Serpa  Pimentel,  tbe  leader  of  tbe 
Conservatives,  and  Senhor  Luciano  Cartro,  the  leader  of  tbe 
Progressistas,  the  King  sent  for  Senhor  Hintze-Bibeiro,  to  whom 
he  confided  the  construction  of  a  Cabinet.  Two  days  later  tbe 
following  Ministers  were  installed  in  office:  Senhor  Hintze- 
Kibeiro,  President  of  the  Council  and  Foreign  Affairs ;  Senhor 
F.  Pinto  Castello-Branco,  Interior ;  Senhor  Antonio  Azevedo, 
Justice ;  Senhor  H.  Freschini,  Finance ;  Colonel  Pimentel 
Pinto,  War;  Captain  Neves  Ferreira,  Marine;  and  Dr. 
Hachado,  Public  Works. 
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The  new  Ministry  appeared  before  the  Chamber  (Feb.  23) 
with  a  magnificent  programme,  including  hberty  of  the  press, 
Ministerial  responsibility,  administrative  honesty,  liquidation  of 
the  debt  (as  far  as  possible)  and  no  new  taxes. 

In  point  of  fact  the  situation  was  most  critical.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  collect  even  the  old  taxes,  and  in  face  of 
the  deadlock  the  King  ordered  the  Cabinet  to  take  judicial 
measures  against  taxpayers  in  default,  and  to  use  every  means 
to  collect  the  taxes  in  arrear.  The  Cortes  was  meanwhile 
prorogued  for  a  couple  of  months,  in  order  to  allay  popular 
excitement,  and  to  allow  the  Cabinet  time  to  prepare  new 
measures.  Unfortunately,  in  the  composition  of  the  two 
Chambers,  and  especially  in  the  House  of  Peers,  the  rich 
manufacturers  were  sufiiciently  powerful  to  prevent  a  revision 
of  the  tariff,  or  the  conclusion  of  treaties  of  commerce.  The 
Minister  of  Finance  was  consequently  thrown  back  upon  the 
internal  taxes :  and  on  these  too  many  experiments  had  been 
tried  to  give  hopes  of  farther  results. 

Luckily,  the  fiiendly  disposition  of  Spain  towards  Portugal 
offered  an  opportunity  for  renewing  overtures  for  a  commercial 
treaty,  which  owed  its  existence  in  an  indirect  manner  to  the 
amnesty  accorded  to  the  Eepublicans  who  had  been  exiled  in 
1891.  These,  on  their  return  to  their  own  country,  found  no 
better  outlet  for  their  acti\dty  than  in  fostering  kindly  relations 
with  their  friends  in  Spain.  A  convention  was,  therefore, 
signed  by  two  Cabinets,  and  ratified  (May  31)  by  the  Portu- 
guese Chamber  with  little  delay. 

The  Ministry  then  laid  before  the  Cortes  the  financial  state 
of  the  country.  The  receipts  for  the  current  year,  1893-4  were 
estimated  at  43,674,000  milreis,  and  the  expenditure  at  44,677,000 
milreis.  The  actual  situation  was,  in  fact,  far  worse  than  that 
shown  in  the  Minister's  budget,  and  this  was  declared  to  be 
still  further  aggravated  by  the  rupture  with  France.  The 
immediate  cause  of  this  misunderstanding  was  the  action  of 
the  Portuguese  post-office,  which,  notwithstanding  repeated 
protests  from  Paris,  persisted  in  cashing  at  even  rates  m  the 
depreciated  currency  of  Portugal  money-orders  issued  in  France. 
A  suspension  of  the  works  in  the  port  of  Lisbon  followed,  on 
the  pretext  that  the  revolution  in  Brazil  had  further  impeded 
business  in  the  capital.  The  usual  consequences  ensued — the 
streets  of  Lisbon  and  other  large  towns  were  paraded  by  pro- 
cessions of  men  on  strike  or  thrown  out  of  employment,  and, 
finally,  the  police  and  the  troops  were  called  in  to  repress  the 
inevitable  disorders  which  ensued. 

To  add  to  all  these  troubles  the  vintage  was  unusually 
defective ;  prices  rose,  but  only  with  the  result  of  stirring  up 
quarrels  between  the  wine  growers  and  the  wine  merchants. 
The  latter,  looking  only  to  their  immediate  gain,  petitioned  the 
Government  to  be  allowed  to  introduce  Spanish  wines  in  transit 
without  paying  customs  duties,  with  the  object  of  mixing  them 
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with  Portuguese  wine  to  be  subsequently  exported.  Against 
this  policy  the  wine  growers  strongly  protested,  asserting  that 
such  a  course  would  effectually  discredit  Portuguese  wines  for 
the  future.  The  cause  of  honesty  which,  on  this  occasion,  was 
also  love  of  self-interest  happily  gained  the  day. 

The  difficulties  surrounding  the  imposition  and  collection  of 
the  new  taxes  could  not  be  disposed  of  with  equal  ease. 
Amongst  these  was  a  tax  imposed  on  all  the  books  kept  by 
houses  of  business,  and  extra  taxes  were  levied  upon  a 
number  of  articles  made  solely  for  exportation.  The  Com- 
mercial Association  of  Lisbon,  the  most  important  of  the  Trade 
Guilds  in  Portugal,  refused  to  submit  to  the  first-named  tax  aa 
vexatious  and  inquisitorial.  The  President  of  the  Council  in 
return  threatened  to  dissolve  the  association  and  to  replace  its 
function  by  a  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  association  there- 
upon called  together  a  general  meeting  of  its  members  and 
threatened  to  decree  a  general  strike  in  eveij  branch  of 
commerce.  In  the  face  of  this  menace  the  Minister  found  it 
prudent  to  give  way. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  France  and  Portugal  became  complete.  The 
conduct  of  the  authorities  in  the  matter  of  the  Lisbon  harbour 
works,  the  reduction  of  the  pubhc  debt,  and  the  implied  re- 
pudiation of  two-thirds  of  the  amount  due  to  the  creditors,  and 
other  less  important  questions,  rendered  this  step  inevitable. 
M.  Bichoud,  the  French  Minister,  after  vainly  attempting  to 
obtain  satisfaction  for  his  fellow-countrymen,  demanded  hia 
passports  and  returned  to  Paris.  In  view  of  the  situation  and 
the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Cortes,  the  Ministry  underwent 
a  partial  reconstruction  (Dec.  20).  Senhor  Hintze-Bibeiro 
retaining  the  Presidency  of  the  Council  took  over  the  portfolio 
of  Finance,  transferring  that  of  Foreign  Affiurs  to  Senhor  Fr. 
Aronca,  whilst  Dom  Carlos  Lopez  Avila  became  Minister  of 
Public  Works. 

YI.  DENMARK. 

For  Denmark  the  year  1893  saw  some  little  change  in  the 
political  situation.  The  bitter  strife  of  parties,  which  had  lasted 
for  so  many  years,  had  ceased,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  extreme  Badical  Left  to  keep  it  alive.  The  sensible  manner 
in  which  the  Moderate  Left  and  the  Conservatives  co-operated 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  some  useful  legislation 
resulted  in  several  desirable  measures  bein^  passed.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  fusion  between  these 
two  parties  had  taken  place,  nor  was  there  any  immediate  pro- 
spect of  the  fundamental  differences  between  them  being  etudly 
removed.  The  Estrup  Ministry  showed  no  inclination  to 
retire^  and  as  long  as  M.  Estrup  remained  Premier  it  was  un- 
reasonable to  expect  more  than  an  abatement  of  the  sullen 
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opposition  which  the  moderate  elements  of  the  Left  felt  it  their 
political  duty  to  display  against  the  Government.  The  position 
of  the  Liberals  was  in  reality  a  difficult  one,  for  although  they 
were  prepared  to  go  certain  lengths  with  the  Government  for 
the  purposes  of  practical  legislation,  they  had  nevertheless  to 
maintain  before  their  constituents  their  position  as  honest 
Liberals.  Outside  the  immediate  camp  of  politics  the  tem- 
porary truce  was  regarded  as  preferable  to  the  former  profitless 
strife,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  it  might  eventually  lead  to  an 
amalgamation  of  the  moderate  factions  of  both  Ri^ht  and  Left. 

The  newly  elected  Folkething,  after  a  short  holiday,  resumed 
its  sittings  early  in  the  new  year.  It  contained  an  unusually 
large  number  of  new  members,  to  whom  time  and  experience 
were  needed  to  adapt  them  to  the  work  of  Parliament. 
Moreover  previous  sessions  had  been  very  fruitful  of  legisla- 
tion, and  had  seen  the  passing  of  -Acts  dealing  with  the  most 
important  questions  of  the  last  few  years.  Thus  there  was 
not  the  urgency  for  unintermittent  work  which  had  existed 
a  year  or  two  before.  Still  the  session  at  its  close  showed 
a  total  of  thirty-six  measures  successfully  passed,  among 
which  were  Acts  dealing  with  preventive  measures  against 
cholera,  and  with  the  infectious  diseases  of  cattle,  besides 
other  bills  for  the  benefit  of  cattle-breeders.  The  consular 
service,  State  Life  Insurance,  with  the  salaries  of  officials  in 
various  branches,  were  also  the  objects  of  co-operative  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  understanding  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Moderate  Left  was  not  extended  to  several  large 
railway  bills  which  had  been  introduced,  nor  to  the  Army  Bill. 
The  Government  measure  dealing  with  municipal  taxation  was 
also  thrown  out,  and,  lastly,  it  was  again  found  to  be  impossible 
to  agree  about  a  regular  budget.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
session  no  hopes  were  entertained  that  this  old-standing  and 
most  serious  difference  between  the  Estrup  Government  and 
the  entire  Opposition  would  be  surmounted,  but  at  a  later 
period  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  impossible  had  become  pos- 
sible. An  earnest  effort  was  made  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  exist- 
ing on  this  point  between  the  Conservatives  and  the  Moderate 
Left,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  Radicals,  and  both  parties 
appeared  willing  to  make  mutual  concession.  A  joint  financial 
committee  of  both  the  Houses,  the  first  for  five  years,  was 
agreed  to.  The  majority  of  this  committee,  in  harmony  with 
the  Government,  proposed  that  the  difficulty  should  be  got 
over  by  authorising  the  Minister  of  War  to  apply  several  sav- 
ings made  elsewhere  to  the  extension  of  the  artillery  and  the 
engineers,  which  the  Government  deemed  was  necessitated 
by  the  Copenhagen  fortifications.  Although  this  appropria- 
tion could  have  been  carried  out  without  any  additional  mili- 
tary vote,  the  Moderate  Left  hesitated  to  give  their  consent  to 
such  a  new  departure.  It  was  understood  at  the  time  that  the 
Moderate   Liberals  had   laid  down   as   a  condition   that  the 
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Government  should  undertake,  by  an  immediate  revision  of  the 
Army  Estimates,  not  only  not  to  incur  any  additional  expen- 
diture, but  to  reduce  the  actual  expenditure  for  army  services. 
This  the  Government  would  not  accept,  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  no  guarantee  that  the  new  military  laws  would  be  passed 
in  an  otherwise  acceptable  shape.  M.  Estrup  was  consequently 
compelled  to  prorogue  the  Rigsdag  at  the  end  of  the  finan- 
cial year,  no  budget  having  been  agreed  upon.  He  was  there- 
fore formally  obliged  to  issue  a  provisional  budget  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  predecessors  had  done  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
This  act  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  which  would  undoubt- 
edly have  provoked  serious  disturbances  in  most  countries  and, 
on  the  face  of  it,  been  impossible  in  some,  passed  almost  un- 
noticed in  Denmark,  an  unmistakable  proof  that  the  nation 
was  tired  of  the  protracted  and  futile  political  strife. 

Although  the  session  ended  without  any  formal  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Conservatives  and  the  Moderate  Left,  which 
probably  the  majority  of  the  two  parties  wished  for,  the  fact  of 
a  new  provisional  budget  having  been  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  give  any  apparent  ofifence  to  the  Liberals,  and 
the  door  was  purposely  left  open  for  future  negotiations  and 
co-operation.  The  spokesman  of  the  Conservatives  distinctly 
stated  in  the  Folkething,  prior  to  the  prorogation,  that  most 
earnest  endeavours  had  been  made  in  the  joint  financial  com- 
mittee to  remove  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
Lower  House  agreeing  with  the  First  Chamber  on  a  regular 
budget,  the  Landsthing,  as  usual,  having  supported  the  Govern- 
ment. The  hope,  however,  was  expressed  that  in  the  following 
session  some  understanding  might  be  arrived  at.  The  leader 
of  the  Moderate  Opposition  spoke  in  a  similar  strain,  recom- 
mending the  House  to  proceed  on  the  path  of  conciliation  and 
practical  legislation.  The  experience  of  the  last  two  or  three 
sessions  justified  the  hope  that  the  maintenance  of  this  policy 
would  in  due  course  lead  to  a  regular  budget  when  a  general 
basis  of  agreement  had  been  found. 

The  Rigsdag  met  again  at  the  appointed  time  (Oct.  2).  The 
Government  again  introduced  their  more  important  bills,  which 
had  been  thrown  out  in  the  previous  session,  and  added  thereto 
another  bill,  dealing  with  the  conditions  of  trade  in  large  towns. 
This  measure,  the  outcome  of  the  labours  of  a  special  commis- 
sion, materially  affected  the  interests  of  the  towns.  The  Left, 
just  before  the  close  of  the  year,  introduced  a  series  of  bills, 
dealing  with  agrarian  matters.  These  measures  were  the  result 
of  an  important  agrarian  meeting,  held  at  Odense,  in  the  island 
of  Fiihnen  (Nov.  22).  At  this  meeting,  which  had  been 
arranged  some  considerable  time  beforehand,  delegates  met 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  each  constituency  sending  two 
representatives.  These  latter  were  elected  without  much  regard 
to  their  political  standing,  the  guiding  principle  being  to  select 
able  and  well-known  farmers.     The  raison  d*etre  of  the  agr^irian 
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union,  formed  at  the  Odense  meeting,  was  easily  found  in  the 
hard  times,  under  which  the  agricultural  interests  of  Denmark 
had  suffered  in  common  with  the  same  interests  in  other 
North  European  countries,  although  the  Danish  farmers  had 
perhaps  made  a  better  fight  of  it  than  their  brethren  in 
the  neighbouring  and,  more  or  less,  similarly  positioned  conn- 
tries.  At  the  meeting  in  Odense  a  somewhat  vague  and 
discursive  programme  was  adopted,  and  an  influential  Board 
was  elected.  It  was,  however,  pointed  out  from  the  beginning, 
and  with  some  ostentation,  that  the  agrarian  movement  was 
not  to  be  political,  although  the  members  frankly  stated  that 
they  intended  to  bring  their  influence  to  bear  upon  the  legisla- 
ture, and,  as  the  union  soon  afterwards  boasted  some  80,000 
members,  it  expected  to  exercise  considerable  weight.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  agitators 
that  the  Left  promptly  laid  their  various  agrarian  bills  before 
the  Folkething.  These  bills  dealt  principally  with  measures 
intended  to  help  the  farmers  financially,  and  on  favourable 
terms,  by  the  grant  of  loans  on  debentures  or  mortgage,  by 
land  banks,  and  similar  institutions.  Other  bills  purported  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  local  taxation,  in  one  or  two  respects, 
for  the  agriculturists.  Whatever  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
agrarian  measures,  the  movement  seemed  likely  to  benefit  the 
farming  interests,  as  the  leading  men  of  the  union  were  able  and 
far-seeing,  whilst  its  programme  was  framed  so  as  to  remove  all 
suspicion  of  an  aggressive  attitude  towards  the  commercial  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  towns.  These  latter  were  at  first 
somewhat  alarmed,  and  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  form  a 
union  comprising  the  various  towns,  in  order  to  counterbalance 
the  effect  of  the  agrarian  movement.  The  Conservative  Party 
for  several  years  had  shown  exemplary  discipline,  giving  the 
Government  their  full  and  undivided  support.  Although  the 
more  moderate  and  conciliatory  sentiments,  which  had  come 
to  the  front  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  had  not  given 
unmixed  satisfaction  to  a  few  of  the  most  extreme  Conserva- 
tives, the  Right  as  a  party  showed  no  signs  of  falling  to  pieces. 
One  or  two  of  their  old  leaders  had  been  quietly  shelved,  but 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  Bight, 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  held  in  Copenhagen  in  the 
month  of  December,  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Government, 
framed  on  similar  lines  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  was  unani- 
mously passed,  and  M.  Estrup  was  assured  that  he  could  fully 
rely  on  his  party.  The  Premier,  in  his  reply  to  the  resolution, 
pointed  out  with  satisfaction  that  the  Conservative  Party  had 
always  been  of  one  mind  as  far  as  all  the  main  issues  were 
concerned,  in  spite  of  the  new  political  movements  of  the  last 
year  or  two.  M.  Estrup  also  promised,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  to  render  what  assistance  was  possible  to  alleviate 
the  burdens  of  the  farming  and  other  classes,  where  this  could 
be  done  without  prejudice  to  other  interests. 
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A  singular  episode  which  took  place  in  the  summer  showed 
the  national  jealousy  of  foreign  associates.  A  number  of  influ- 
ential men,  large  landed  proprietors;  merchants  and  others, 
were  engaged  in  promoting  a  large  so-called  co-operative 
society.  Its  especial  object  was  the  handling  of  agricultural 
produce  and  the  importation  of  various  articles,  and  the  matter 
had  already  been  considerably  advanced  and  promised  to  give 
an  important  impetus  tq  trade.  A  cry  of  alarm  was  not  long  in 
being  raised  against  this  proposal.  Denunciation  became  loud, 
indignation  meetings  were  held  in  a  number  of  towns,  and  the 
directors  were  actually  forced,  by  the  mere  weight  of  public 
opinion,  to  completely  abandon  the  matter. 

The  works  m  connection  with  the  large  and  important 
Copenhagen  free  harbour  were  pushed  on  with  much  energy 
during  the  year  in  accordance  with  the  plan  and  without  any 
accidents.  On  October  8  the  reservoirs  were  completed,  and  on 
November  1  the  inlet  of  the  water  from  the  Sound  was  com- 
menced. The  negotiations  with  Sweden  about  the  establish- 
ment of  a  steam  ferry  connecting  Copenhagen  and  Malmo,  for 
which  a  landing-place  was  set  apart  within  the  area  of  the  free 
harbour,  were  continued,  and  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  an  agree- 
ment ;  and  lastly  the  State  telephone  between  Stockholm  and 
Copenhagen  was  opened  (Dec.  6)  by  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  and 
King  Christian  of  Denmark. 


VII.  SWEDEN. 

Although  the  year  1893  was  not  by  any  means  devoid  of 
interesting  events,  the  doings  of  the  Riksdag,  as  anticipated, 
were  not  marked  by  any  very  salient  features.  The  important 
decisions  of  the  extraordinary  session — the  Urtima  Riksdag — 
held  in  the  previous  year  for  passing  the  mihtary  Acts  and  the 
land  tax  had  removed  two  old-standing  difl&culties,  and  it  looked 
almost  as  if  the  legislators  accepted  this  as  a  welcome  excuse 
for  not  incurring  further  labour.  Experience,  moreover,  had 
shown  that  the  Riksdag,  in  the  last  session  before  a  general 
election,  preferred  not  to  push  questions  to  the  front,  so  that 
members  could  meet  their  constituents  in  a  calm  spirit.  The 
principal  work  of  the  session  was  to  make  provision  for  the 
increased  expenditure  arising  out  of  the  bills  passed  by  the 
previous  Riksdag.  The  Government,  moreover,  asked  for  an 
additional  grant  for  the  navy  of  kr.  2,000,000.  The  Riksdag, 
on  the  whole,  received  these  proposals  favourably,  although  the 
extra  charge  for  the  navy,  by  joint  voting  of  the  two  Houses, 
was  reduced  by  one  half,. to  kr.  1,000,000.  The  session  was 
altogether  a  quiet  one,  and  there  was  nothing  approaching  the 
serious  conflicts  of  previous  years  regarding  the  tariff,  which 
in  Sweden  had  been  subject  to  frequent  changes,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  different  political  parties  on  tariff  questions  as  a 
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rule  playing  a  most  important  part  in  the  elections.  The 
higher  duty  on  bacon  was  retained,  and  the  tax  on  refined 
sugar  was  raised.  Further,  in  anticipation  of  the  claims  of 
the  State  to  share  in  the  bank  profits  to  be  applied  in  relief  of 
the  budget,  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  capital  of  the  National 
Bank  (the  Riksbank)  to  kr.  50,000,000.  The  subsidies  to  the 
State  railways,  including  the  North  Main  Line,  were  voted  in 
accordance  with  the  proposed  plan,  and  a  number  of  concessions 
for  private  railway  lines  were  granted,  but  the  Riksdag  at  the 
same  time  insisted  that  it  should  be  consulted,  at  least  upon 
the  more  important  railway  concessions.  The  Gellivara  Lulea 
Line,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  ill-fated  Swedish-Nor- 
wegian Railway  Company,  having  been  taken  over  by  the 
Government,  was  put  into  eflScient  repair,  with  the  result  of 
attracting  at  once  considerable  traffic.  At  the  same  time,  as 
the  railways  in  North  Sweden  were  being  vigorously  pushed 
forward,  this  part  of  the  country  also  received  other  legislative 
attention  from  Parliament,  the  question  as  to  the  mineral 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  district  having  been  satisfactorily 
settled.  Several  matters  were  left  in  abeyance,  awaiting  the 
decision  of  the  1894  Riksdag ;  among  these  were  the  proposed 
earlier  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  the  reform  of  its  procedure, 
both  tending  to  bring  about  an  earlier  close  of  the  session.  In 
connection  with  the  latter  question,  an  alteration  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Government  and  the  army  was  also  promised : 
and  the  creation  of  a  new  department  of  State,  dealing  with  rail- 
ways and  other  means  of  internal  communication. 

The  political  differences  between  Sweden  and  Norway  showed 
no  sign  of  abatement  during  the  year,  except  that  the  former 
displayed  more  reserve ;  the  Swedish  Government  showing  an 
unmistakable  inclination  to  play  a  waiting  game.  The  King 
of  Sweden  had,  during  the  previous  year,  declined  to  sanction 
the  course  urged  by  the  Norwegian  Government,  in  accordance 
with  which  Norway  should  be  at  liberty  to  give  notice  singly 
to  Sweden  that  their  joint  consular  arrangements  were  to 
cease.  The  Storthing  had  even  voted  a  sum  of  money  towards 
the  preliminary  steps  to  carry  out  this  proposed  dissolution  of 
partnership.  But  Sweden  very  properly  held  that  it  required 
two  to  break  a  contract  which  two  had  made,  and  King  Oscar 
ruled  that  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  joint  matter,  equally  affecting 
both  countries,  it  consequently  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  joint 
Council  of  State  of  the  two  countries.  The  Foreign  Minister 
f  Jan.  14)  stated  in  a  joint  Council  of  State  that  Norway  could 
not  by  herself  discontinue  the  joint  consular  relations,  and  that 
these  could  not  be  separated  from  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  further  maintained  that  joint  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation was  a  sine  qud  non  condition  for  the  union  between 
the  two  countries,  that  the  Foreign  Minister  must  always 
jointly  represent  them  both,  and  that  this  office  might  be  held 
indifferently  by  a  Swede  or  a  Norwegian.     This  last  point  was 
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a  fresh  concession,  and  an  important  one  on  the  part  of  Sweden, 
showing  how  anxious  that  country  was  to  act  fairly  towards 
Norway.  The  Swedish  Foreign  Minister,  however,  said  nothing 
about  the  eventuality  of  a  separate  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
consular  staff  under  a  joint  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Al- 
though this  offer  of  the  Swedish  Government  was  wanting  in 
precision  in  this  latter  respect — a  fact  which  was  recognised  in 
Sweden  and  by  the  Norwegian  Right — it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
formal  offer  of  closer  relationship,  which  Sweden  might  surely 
expect  her  sister  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kjolen  Mountains  to 
eagerly  grasp.  The  Norwegian  Government  and  their  Eadical 
followers,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  a  snare  in  the  frank  state- 
ment of  the  Swedish  Government,  and  subsequently  emphasised 
their  standpoint  by  a  resolution  in  their  Parliament.  The 
Swedish  Riksdag,  in  due  course,  after  some  debate  (April  12), 
fully  endorsed  the  action  of  the  Swedish  Government, 
declaring  that  the  Eiksdag  considered  that  the  questions  of  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  Consular  Service  were  interdependent, 
and  that  a  reform  of  the  existing  direction  of  Foreign  Affairs 
need  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  joint  con- 
sular arrangement.  The  Riksdag,  however,  claimed  the  right 
to  be  consulted  before  any  definite  decision  should  be  arrived 
at. 

The  consular  question  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  rest  at 
this  point.  The  Norwegian  Parliament  requested  (July  19)  its 
Government  simply  to  give  notice  to  Sweden  that  the  joint 
consular  arrangement  was  to  terminate  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1894.  King  Oscar,  after  some  deliberation,  declared 
(Sept.  25)  that  he  would  not  give  his  sanction  to  this  resolu- 
tion. As  the  money  voted  by  the  Storthing  was  made  dependent 
upon  the  resolution  being  accepted,  it  was  considered  by  the 
King  as  not  passed,  and  other  means  were  found  to  provide 
the  requisite  funds.  On  the  whole,  the  leading  Swedish  poli- 
ticians acted  with  laudable  discretion  in  the  dispute  between 
the  two  countries.  Sweden  testified  her  willingness  to  discuss 
the  matters  at  issue,  and  was  undoubtedly  prepared  to  meet, 
in  a  fair  and  liberal  manner,  any  reasonable  claims  Norway 
might  put  forward.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  certain  party  in  Sweden  showed  an  inclination  to  treat 
Norway  de  liaiit  en  has.  This  attitude,  no  doubt,  gave  rise  to 
much  ill-feeling  in  Norway,  and  furnished  the  opponents  of  the 
union  with  useful  text  for  agitation.  M.  Bostrom,  the  Swedish 
Prime  Minister,  however,  was  free  from  the  failings  of  his 
predecessor  in  this  respect,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  concilia- 
tory policy  he  adopted  would  tend  to  remove  the  differences 
between  the  two  countries,  for  in  the  same  way  as  the  Powers 
of  Europe  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  union 
between  Norway  and  Sweden  in  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
they  might,  it  was  hinted,  feel  called  upon  to  interfere  for  the 

maintenance  of  that  union,  and  the '  complications  raised  in 
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the  interests  of  those  most  concerned  would  probably  be  the 
last  object  to  be  regarded  by  the  peace-makers. 

The  respective  positions  of  the  various  parties  within  the 
Swedish  Eiksdag  continued  so  ill-defined  that,  by  common 
consent,  outstanding  questions  and  reforms  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  abeyance  pending  the  coming  elections.  The  some- 
what frail  and  fleeting  coalition  between  the  **  old  agriculturists" 
(the  **  Gamle  Landtmanna  **  Party),  the  representatives  of  the 
central  towns,  and  the  Eadical  members  for  Stockholm,  con- 
tinued to  hold  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  committees  in  the 
Second  Chamber,  but  there  were  ominous  symptoms  of  an 
approaching  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  M.  Sledin  being 
placed  upon  the  Constitutional  Committee  by  a  reduced  majority, 
and  M.  Munkell  altogether  left  out  of  the  Legal  Committee. 
In  the  latter  case,  his  non-attendance  was  the  ostensible  reason 
assigned,  but  at  the  same  time  he  allowed  himself  to  be  elected 
President  of  the  People's  Parliament  (the  Folk  Eiksdag), 
convened  some  days  after  the  assembling  of  the  real  Eiksdag, 
which,  during  its  session  of  a  week,  pronounced  with  more 
energy  than  tact  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage.  The  People's 
Parliament  claimed,  moreover,  to  be  consulted  by  the  leaders  of 
parties  and  heads  of  the  administration,  on  the  gi'ound  of  being 
better  informed,  and  more  popularly  inspired  with  regard  to  the 
suffrage  and  other  fundamental  questions.  Neither  the  King, 
Prime  Minister,  the  speakers,  nor  even  the  party  leaders  of 
the  Eiksdag  recognised  these  pretensions  or  sought  their 
proffered  advice. 

The  comparative  quietness  of  the  session  was  followed  by 
an  active  campaign,  m  anticipation  of  the  general  election. 
The  two  Landtmanna  parties,  the  old  and  the  new,  were  ready 
with  their  respective  manifestoes  at  the  close  of  the  summer, 
each  bringing  its  own  special  aims  to  the  front,  and  neither 
making  concealment  of  its  points  of  difference  from  the  other. 
The  former  gave  prominence  to  the  advisabihty  of  direct  and 
progressive  taxation,  and  recommended  at  the  same  time  a 
strict  economy  in  the  mihtary  budget,  so  that  the  proposed  re- 
forms and  extensions  might  be  brought  about  without  any 
increase  in  the-  military  expenditure.  At  the  same  time  the 
Old  Landtmanna  recommended  a  reduction  of  the  minimum 
income  conferring  a  Parliamentary  vote  to  kr.  500.  They 
refrained  from  commenting  upon  the  question  of  a  redistribu- 
tion scheme,  fixing  the  number  of  country  members,  and 
limiting  the  disproportionately  increasing  representation  of  the 
towns.  The  New  Landtmanna  Party,  in  their  turn,  had  nothing 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  direct  taxation,  and  were  equally 
discreet  in  their  reference  to  mihtary  questions,  but  they  advo- 
cated an  extension  of  the  franchise,  subject  to  certain  precau- 
tions. They  also  held  that  the  tariff  should  only  be  altered  when 
important  social  considerations  required  it,  and  that  the  interests 
of  the  various  classes  should  be  duly  protected  in  this  respect. 
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The  electioneering  campaign  commenced  early  in  July.  M. 
Olaf  Jonsson,  the  leader  of  the  Old  Landtmanna  Party,  defended 
the  policy  of  his  party  at  a  large  meeting  at  Arbra,  advocating 
the  cause  of  the  alliance  between  his  party  and  the  town 
Radicals.  Elsewhere  the  cry  of  this  party  was,  "  economy  and 
reform "  ;  and  the  New  Landtmanna  Party  was  vigorously 
upbraided  in  various  quarters  for  not  having  kept  faith  with 
the  old  traditions,  and  with  having  shown  a  lack  of  firmness 
towards  the  First  Chamber.  The  new  party  was  also  assailed 
by  the  Good  Templars  and  the  various  sectarians.  In  the 
result,  however,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  thus  rendered 
by  various  friends,  the  Old  Landtmanna  Party  only  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  few  seats,  the  Swedish  peasant  farmers 
being  in  many  instances  unfavourably  impressed  by  the  dealings 
of  that  party  and  the  town  Radicals.  The  towns  showed 
such  increased  interest  in  the  elections  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  Radical  Party  fared  no  better,  considering  the 
excellent  cries  they  could  put  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
agitation.  Such  phrases  as  **  universal  or  materially  extended 
suffrage,"  the  folly  and  injustice  of  the  protective  **hunger'*  tariff 
(on  articles  of  food),  to  say  nothing  of  the  threatened  reduction 
in  the  representation  of  the  larger  towns,  would,  their  supporters 
thought,  have  shown  better  results  at  the  polls.  In  Gothen- 
burg the  Liberals  were  beaten,  at  Malma  and  Nordkoping  the 
Moderates  held  their  own,  and  the  election  in  Stockholm  (Sept. 
22)  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Liberal  list  in  the  fourth 
district,  whereby  some  of  their  best  men  were  unseated.  One 
of  these,  M.  Sledin,  was  afterwards  accommodated  with  a  seat 
in  the  third  district,  a  less  conspicuous  member  having 
consented  to  make  room  for  him.  The  Moderate  town  repre- 
sentatives, in  fact,  were  so  successful  that  they  hoped  to  be  able 
to  form  an  independent  central  party  when  the  Riksdag  assem- 
bled. The  elections  to  the  First  Chamber  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  distinct  Freetraders,  who  had  been  elected  before 
the  tariff  question  had  assumed  its  subsequent  importance.  On 
the  whole,  in  the  new  Riksdag  the  Moderates  certainly  gained 
in  strength,  and  the  majority  were  prepared  to  safeguard  the 
union  between  the  two  countries  against  the  violent  attacks  of 
the  Norwegian  Radicals.  With  regard  to  the  important  tariff 
question,  which,  however,  seemed  likely  to  be  kept  for  the 
present  more  in  the  background,  the  respective  strength  of 
Protectionists  and  Freetraders  within  the  Riksdag  was  197 
and  177  members  respectively. 

As  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  in  domestic  reforms, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  representatives  of  the  agricultural 
societies  for  the  first  time  held  an  **  Agricultural  Parliament  *' 
(Nov.  6  to  Nov.  14),  at  which  resolutions  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  railway  rates,  and  other  measures  of  relief 
to  the  agricultural  interests,  were  adopted. 
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VIII.  NORWAY. 

In  few  European  countries  was  the  political  situation  more 
strained  during  1893  than  in  Norway,  and  the  year  ended  as  it 
began,  with  momentous  questions  pending,  of  which  no  one 
could  foretell  the  ultimate  solution.  The  respective  relations 
of  the  two  sister  countries,  Norway  and  Sweden,  within 
the  Union,  had  of  late  years  given  rise  to  much  bitter  dissension. 
The  source  of  contention,  ostensibly  forced  to  the  front,  was 
the  question  of  consular  and  diplomatic  representation.  In 
regard  to  both  Norway  had  of  late  demanded  an  independence 
which  Sweden,  at  least  as  far  as  the  diplomatic  representation 
was  concerned,  deemed  incompatible  with  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  union.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  claim  for  entire  independence  under  these  heads  had  been 
extensively  put  forward  and  advocated  by  the  Left,  or  Radical 
Party,  the  Conservatives  having  all  along  been  loyal,  both  to  the 
Union  and  to  the  King  of  the  two  countries.  If,  too,  the  Eadicals 
as  a  body  clamoured  for  this  excessive  independence  for  their 
country,  it  must,  not  be  overlooked  that  some  of  their  most 
influential  leaders  had  forced  this  question  to  the  front,  and  that 
political  and  party  considerations  compelled  them  to  endorse  the 
special  programme  of  the  more  advanced  section  of  their  party. 

The  year  commenced  as  it  were  under  a  truce,  the  outcome 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Storthing,  which  enabled  M.  Steen  and 
his  colleagues  to  withdraw  their  resignations,  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  question  having  been  left  in  abeyance.  This 
resolution  was,  perhaps  purposely,  very  vaguely  worded,  and  if 
only  the  Eadicals  had  been  content  to  leave  well  alone  their 
Government  might  have  retained  ofiBce  undisturbed.  But  the 
Norwegian  Eadicals  proved  a  restless  party,  and  they  willed  it 
otherwise.  The  first  intimation  of  the  coming  storm  took  the 
shape  of  a  distinct  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  burning  ques- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Norwegian '  Councillors  of  State,  in  a 
joint  Council  of  State,  held  at  Stockholm  (Jan.  14).  Just  a 
fortnight  later  the  Swedish  Government  dealt  with  this  question 
in  a  very  fair  and  straightforward  statement,  which  contained 
greater  concessions  to  Norway  than  had  ever  been  previously 
offered,  granting  to  the  sister  country  full  equality  within  the 
Union,  but  at  the  same  time  protesting  against  the  Norwegian 
demand  for  an  independent  Foreign  Minister.  The  Storthing 
assembled  (Feb.  2)  and  an  extreme  Eadical,  M.  V.  UUman,  was 
elected  President,  whereby  the  majority  from  the  outset  inti- 
mated the  course  they  intended  to  adopt.  Prior  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Storthing  a  large  National  Eadical  meeting  had  been 
held,  where  party  feelings  had  run  very  high,  and  where  the 
password  for  the  session  was  given.  In  the  House  the  Eadicals 
numbered  more  than  sixty  members,  their  opponents  about  ten 
less.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  no  matter  for  surprise 
that  the  Eadical  majority  at  the  end  of  February  decided  that 
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the  consular  question  should  be  brought  forward  independently 
of  all  other  business  of  the  Union.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
M.  Emil  Stang,  some  ten  days  later  introduced  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing sympathy  with  the  views  held  and  the  promises  given 
by  the  Swedish  Government,  with  regard  to  a  general  reform 
of  the  question  of  the  Union.  This  resolution,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Conservatives  and  the  Moderates,  was  merely  a 
formal  declaration,  its  defeat  being  a  foregone  conclusion.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  about  a  week  later  (March  17)  that  the 
Storthing  gave  effect  to  the  views  of  its  Eadical  majority  by 
sixty-four  against  fifty  in  a  full  House  by  adopting  an  order  of 
the  day,  introduced  by  M.  Lovland.  The  Premier  on  this 
occasion  sided  with  his  most  extreme  followers  and  used  language 
well  calculated  to  stimulate  those  who  still  might  have  leant 
towards  moderation.  Some  of  the  speeches  were  distinctly 
threatening  in  tone  toward  Sweden  as  well  as  toward  the  monarchy, 
for  more  than  one  speaker  conveyed  clearly,  if  not  in  actual 
words,  that  unless  King  Oscar  saw  fit  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  Norwegian  Radicals,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
Swedish  comisellors,  Norway  was  prepared  to  dispense  with 
his  headship.  The  Swedish  Riksdag  had  in  the  meantime  en- 
dorsed the  position  taken  up  by  its  Government  in  the  contro- 
versy between  the  two  countries,  and  when  King  Oscar  arrived 
in  his  Norwegian  capital  there  was  very  little  doubt  that  he 
meant  to  use  his  veto  against  the  **  Lovland*'  resolution. 
This  proved  to  be  the  case ;  for  when  the  Ministry  laid  it  before 
him  he  decidedly  refused  to  accept  it.  M.  Steen  thereupon 
took  a  singular  and  impressive  step,  in  view  of  the  well-known 
fact  that  he  had  behind  him  a  perfectly  reliable  majority  in  the 
Storthing.  He  decided  to  retire  from  office  without  laying  the 
resolution  before  the  King,  pleading  that  he  had  privately  learnt 
from  the  King  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  give  it  his  sanction. 
The  Steen  Mmistry  therefore  resigned.  This  was  hardly  con- 
stitutional practice,  but  by  doing  so  they  now  placed  their  oppo- 
nents, and  the  King,  in  a  difficult  position,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  escaping  from  one  themselves.  They  foresaw  clearly  that 
King  Oscar  would  have  very  serious  difficulties  in  finding  a  new 
Premier,  and  in  this  they  had  not  miscalculated.  King  Oscar  first 
invited  the  old  Left  leader,  M.  Sivert  Nielsen,  to  form  a 
Ministry,  but  he  declined.  The  Conservative  leader,  M.  Emil 
Stang,  then  took  upon  himself  to  form  a  minority  Government, 
imder  circumstances  which  were  by  no  means  encouraging. 
The  Stang  Ministry,  as  soon  as  it  was  gazetted  (May  2),  took 
up  a  neutral  position  on  the  consular  question,  which  they  pro- 
posed to  hold  over  till  the  country  had  pronounced  upon  it 
definitely  at  the  ensuing  general  election  (1894).  The  Norwe- 
gian Parliament  (the  Storthing),  it  should  be  stated,  cannot, 
according  to  the  Constitution,  be  dissolved  during  the  period  of 
three  years  for  which  it  is  elected ;  and  it  was  therefore  held 
by  most  reasonable  persons  that  the  country  should  be  asked  to 
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pronounce  more  distinctly  about  a  matter,  like  the  consnlar 
question,  which  had  been  forced  into  prominence  since  the 
election  of  1891.  M.  Stang  was  aware  that  he  had  accepted  a 
difficult  and  unpleasant  task,  but  he  displayed  considerable  tact 
and  showed  plainly  that  his  chief  desire  was  to  prevent  the 
machinery  of  the  State  from  coming  to  a  deadlock.  His  Radi- 
cal opponents,  however,  would  admit  of  no  temporising  policy 
and  forthwith  declared  war  to  the  knife,  passing  without  delay  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence.  This  was  only  what  had  been 
expected,  but  it  proved  utterly  futile,  as  the  King  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  consular  question  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  abeyance  till  after  the  next  general  election.  The 
Storthing's  reply  to  this  was  given  in  the  debate  on  the  badget, 
when  the  consular  vote  was  passed,  but  only  on  the  condition 
that  the  joint  consular  arrangement  with  Sweden  should  cease 
from  January  1, 1895.  This  also  proved  an  empty  demonstration, 
for  the  Stang  Ministry  treated  the  matter  as  if  the  vote  had 
not  been  given  and  applied  a  portion  of  the  incidental  expenses 
fund  to  cover  the  charges  of  consular  service.  It  was  held  in 
some  quarters  that  this  course  was  hardly  constitutional,  but  it 
was  admitted  to  be  expedient.  In  this,  and  other  difficulties 
and  dilemmas,  the  Conservative  Ministry  acted  on  the  whole 
with  not  a  little  discretion  and  fimmess,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
session  their  position  was  certainly  strengthened.  Their  oppo- 
nents, on  the  other  hand,  v/ere  not  always  happy  in  their  choice 
of  weapons  with  which  to  worry  the  Government.  A  flagrant 
example  of  this  kind  was  the  Koren  incident,  which  had  refer- 
ence to  the  equipment  of  a  few  gun-boats,  which  the  Opposition 
insinuated  had  been  undertaken  for  motives  akin  to  high 
treason.  Admiral  Koren  and  several  other  officers  were  called 
before  the  Storthing,  but  the  whole  proceedings  had  a  touch  of 
farce  in  them,  and  this  effect  was  further  enhanced  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  committee,  charged  with  the 
full  investigation  of  this  petty  matter. 

The  other  legislative  work  of  the  Storthing  was  naturally 
greatly  impeded  by  the  temper  and  state  of  parties.  The 
Government,  for  instance,  was  desirous  of  doing  away  with  the 
direct  income-tax,  which  owed  its  existence  to  the  Opposition, 
and  had  been  received  very  unfavourably,  even  by  many  of  that 
party.  With  this  view  M.  Stang  proposed  to  raise  the  duty  on 
some  of  the  items  in  the  tariff.  This  was,  however,  negatived, 
the  Opposition  doing  their  utmost  to  maintain  direct  taxation, 
which  had  been  imposed  in  order  that  the  import  duty  on  salt 
and  the  export  duty  on  timber  might  be  done  away  with.  The 
minimum  income  chargeable  with  income-tax  was,  however, 
raised  from  kr.  600  to  kr.  800.  Another  outcome  of  the  Radi- 
cal majority  was  the  small,  but  significant,  vote  of  kr.  100,000 
for  rifles  to  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  several  reductions 
in  the  budget  were  carried,  intended  solely  to  show  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Radical  majority  in  the  Storthing  with  the 
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existing  state  of  affairs.  Most  conspicuous  amongst  these  were 
the  reductions  of  the  annual  Norwegian  grants  to  the  King 
(kr.  80,000)  and  Crown  Prince  (kr.  60,000).  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  in  this  sense  had  been  made  in  the  previous  session, 
and  its  acceptance  by  the  majority  of  the  Storthing  on  the 
present  occasion  showed  plainly  how  high  party  feelings  were 
running.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  usual  votes  for  the  Legation  at  Vienna,  for  the  mihtary 
secretary  at  Stockholm  and  the  **  table  money"  to  the  Ministers 
of  State  were  negatived,  and  further,  four  professorships  in  the 
theological  and  legal  faculties  were  abolished. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  matter  for  surprise  that  the  Kadicals 
refused  to  assist  their  pohtical  opponents  in  advancing  the 
important  railway  bills,  which  had  been  several  times  before 
the  Storthing.  In  a  like  spirit  the  majority  declined  to  coun- 
tenance the  proposals  for  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  intro- 
duced by  the  Government.  The  whole  proceedings  of  the 
session,  indeed,  were  altogether  the  reverse  of  edifying,  and  it 
was  devoutly  hoped  by  all  moderate  men,  for  the  sake  of  the 
country,  that  Norway  would  not  see  a  similar  session  to  that 
which  at  length  was  brought  to  a  close  (July  22,  1893). 

The  bitterness  existing  between  the  two  contending  parties 
in  Norway  was  much  to  be  regretted,  but  in  justice  it  must  be 
said  that  the  Kadicals  were  indefatigable  in  their  violent  political 
agitation.  Such  words  as  independence  and  nationaUty  appealed 
very  closely  to  the  somewhat  overbearing  Norsemen,  and  common- 
sense  had  in  its  path  many  a  tough  fight  before  it  could  hope 
to  prevail.  The  Swedish-Norwegian  King,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, had  no  enviable  task,  but  King  Oscar  II.  showed 
throughout  both  tact  and  firmness,  and  although  his  visits  to 
his  Norwegian  capital  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  pleasure 
excursions,  the  King  never  hesitated  when  his  presence  in  Chris- 
tiania  could  be  expected  to  be  effective  of  good.  On  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Union  (Nov.  4)  he  made,  in  Christiania,  a  most 
impressive  appeal  to  the  nation  in  an  eloquent  speech,  but  the 
Radical  Party  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  its  leaders  continued  their 
violent  agitation,  which  more  often  than  not  proved  on  investiga- 
tion to  be  based  upon  more  or  less  imaginary  grievances. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ASIA. 
INDIA— CHINA— JAPAN,  <fec. 


Afghanistan. — This  year  a  boundary  dispute  involving  the 
water  rights  of  the  tribesmen  in  the  Kushk  Valley  on  the  Russo- 
Afghan  frontier  was  satisfactorily  ended.  Colonel  Yate,  repre- 
senting the   Indian    Government  in   this  matter,  arrived   at 
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Caiidahar  on  April  9,  with  an  escort  of  fifty  Afghan  cavalry. 
He  was  cordially  received  there  by  the  Afghan  officials.  The 
attentions  paid  to  him  on  the  way  to  Herat,  where  he  met 
the  Afghan  commissioner,  were  due  to  direct  orders  from  the 
Ameer,  and  had  the  effect  of  dispelhng  any  ideas  of  the 
existence  of  uncordial  relations  between  the  Ameer  and  the 
British  Government.  On  May  18,*  Colonel  Yate  arrived  in  the 
Kushk  Valley  from  Herat.  In  these  negotiations  the  Bussian 
Government  were  represented  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kura- 
potkin.  An  amicable  settlement  was  made  in  August,  and 
both  parties  professed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment. The  Afghans  relinquished  all  the  canals  that  the  com- 
mission ruled  were  not  in  Afghan  boimds,  the  lands  were  given 
up,  and  the  occupants  returned  towards  Herat. 

A  fresh  rebellion  of  the  Hazaras  occupied  the  energies  of 
the  Ameer  Abdurrahman  in  the  early  summer,  and  troops  were 
sent  from  Ghazni  and  Bamian  to  quell  the  disturbance.  It 
was  evident  also  that  the  Ameer  was  not  prepared  to  yield  hia 
claims  in  the  Boshan  and  Shignan  districts  to  Bussia,  for  when 
Colonel  Vannovsky,  the  son  of  the  Bussian  War  Minister, 
attempted  a  march  across  from  the  Murghabi  to  Darwaz,  in 
Bokhara,  the  Afghan  officials  refused  him  permission  to  proceed, 
and  a  fight  was  said  to  have  taken  place,  in  which  the  Cossacks 
were  repulsed. 

The  Ameer,  having  cordially  responded  to  the  proposal  that 
Sir  Henry  Mortimer  Durand,  secretary  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment of  the  Indian  Government,  should  go  to  Cabul  in  order  to 
discuss  with  him  certain  questions  relating  to  limitations  of 
frontier,  the  British  envoy,  escorted  by  a  few  native  troops, 
left  Peshawur,  September  18,  on  this  mission ;  the  full 
complement  of  officers  consisting  of  Colonel  E.  B.  EUes, 
second  in  charge  of  the  mission ;  Surgeon-Major  E.  Fenn, 
surgeon  to  the  Viceroy,  in  medical  charge ;  Lieutenant  Man- 
ners Smith,  V.C. ;  Lieutenant  M*Mahon,  Mr.  S.  Donald,  political 
officers ;  Mr.  Clarke,  of  the  Foreign  Department ;  Assistant- 
Surgeon  Abdur  Bahim,  Khan  Bahadur,  m  charge  of  Persian 
Office,  and  Ibrahim  Khan,  Khan  Bahadur,  assistant  political 
officer.  The  mission  arrived  at  Jellalabad  on  the  23rd  and 
was  quartered  in  the  Ameer's  new  palace,  a  fine  building 
in  the  Eastern  style,  close  to  the  west  wall  of  the  city.  The 
Ameer's  hospitality  and  good-will  were  manifested  at  every 
stage  of  the  journey  to  his  capital.  Beyond  the  frontier 
the  mission  was  guarded  entirely  by  Afghan  troops.  On  the 
27th  they  arrived  at  Surkhpul,  120  miles  from  Peshawur,  where 
they  were  met  by  Mr.  Pyne,  the  Ameer's  superintendent  of 
workshops,  who  was  sent  to  convey  to  Sir  Mortimer  the 
Ameer's  best  welcome  and  to  assure  him  of  his  Highness's  sin- 
cere friendship  toward  the  British  Government.  The  next  day 
they  crossed  the  Jagdalak  Pass,  6,200  feet  high,  and  on  the  30th 
the  Lataband  Pass,  from  whence  they  had  a  view  of  CaboL 
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On  October  2  they  reached  the  city,  and  were  received 
with  military  display  and  with  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  politeness  and  unstinted  hospitality 
of  the  Ameer  during  their  stay  at  Cabul,  which  lasted  till 
November  17.  The  mission  proved  to  be  a  complete  suc- 
cess from  every  point  of  view,  and  a  satisfactory  settlement 
was  secured  respecting  many  questions  that  had  caused  trouble 
and  dispute.  The  Ameer  agreed  to  consider  Chitral,  Bajaur, 
Swat  and  the  neighbouring  states  in  Indus-Kohistan  as  outside 
the  sphere  of  his  influence,  while,  in  return,  he  was  allowed 
to  retain  possession  of  Asmar, — the  Kuram  Valley  settlement 
remaining  undisturbed.  Waziristan,  including  Waua,  where 
the  presence  of  an  Afghan  post  had  caused  some  local  dis- 
turbance, was  unreservedly  brought  under  British  influence, 
thereby  securing  the  safety  of  the  Gomul  route,  and  defining 
the  frontier  about  the  Zhob  Valley.  The  intermediate  tracts 
between  the  Punjab  and  Afghanistan,  where  the  Ameer  had 
found  it  diflicult  to  maintain  quiet  among  the  hill  tribes,  were 
resigned  to  British  control.  The  Ameer  also  agreed  to  with- 
draw his  military  post  from  Chargeh  in  Beloochistan,  and  to 
consent  to  the  permanent  occupation  of  New  Chaman  as  a 
railway  terminus.  All  restrictions  as  to  the  import  of 
arms  and  mihtary  supplies  into  Afghanistan  were  removed, 
and  the  annual  allowance  to  the  Ameer  was  raised  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  lakhs,  an  increase  of  600,000  rupees,  or  37,500/. 
sterling  per  annum.  The  Ameer  held  a  review  of  a  portion  of 
his  army  a  few  days  before  the  mission  left  Cabul,  and  in  a 
speech  to  his  soldiers  declared  that  the  friendship  between 
Grea't  Britain  and  Afghanistan  was  now  securely  cemented, 
and  that  they  would  fight,  if  necessary,  as  comrades  of  the 
British  troops. 

At  the  Durbar,  held  on  November  13,  the  members  of 
the  British  mission  were  received  by  the  Ameer's  sons.  The 
hall  was  filled  with  hundreds  of  prominent  officials  and  army 
officers.  The  Ameer  on  his  arrival  shook  hands  with  the 
officers  of  the  mission,  and  then  made  an  excellent  speech,  in 
which  he  said  he  had  laboured  since  his  accession  for  the  pros- 
perity of  his  people  and  had  always  recognised  the  need  of 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  neighbouring  nations  with  iden- 
tical interests  for  weal  or  woe,  and  consequently  he  was  desir- 
ous of  cementing  the  friendship  with  Great  Britain,  which  had 
now  been  accomplished  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  Sir 
Mortimer  Durand  replied  in  Persian,  thanking  the  Ameer  for 
his  hospitality  and  expressing  much  satisfaction  at  the  success 
of  the  mission. 

Large  workshops  have  been  established  in  and  about  Cabul, 
where  breech-loading  guns  are  forged,  rifled  and-  completed, 
and  where  Gardner  machine  guns,  Hotchkiss  guns,  Martini 
rifles,  as  well  as  swords  and  heavy  castings,  are  made.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  labour  employed  therein  is  Afghan,  and 
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the  natives,  working  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pyne,  are  very 
proud  of  their  skill. 

The  Pamirs, — A  small  Russian  expedition  under  Colonel 
Yanoff  left  Marghelan,  the  chief  town  in  the  province  of  Fer- 
ghana, early  in  June  for  the  Pamir  region.  Most  of  the  troops 
remained  in  the  Alai  Valley  while  Colonel  Yanoff,  attended  by 
a  small  force,  continued  his  journey  to  the  Pamirs,  for  the 
apparent  purpose  of  reUeving  the  military  guard  established 
there  throughout  the  winter.  The  expedition  returned  to 
Ferghana  in  August. 

Burmah. — The  material  progress  of  Burmah  was  rapidly 
increasing  as  well  as  its  population.  The  revenue  returns 
showed  an  advance  of  21  lakhs  over  those  of  the  preceding 
year — a  total  for  Upper  and  Lower  Burmah  of  210  lakhs  of 
rupees.  Internal  trade,  with  Rangoon  as  its  only  outlet,  had 
more  than  doubled  since  the  annexation  in  1886,  and  the  sea- 
borne commerce  of  that  port  had  increased  between  1886  and 
1892  from  120,000,000  to  180,000,000  rupees.  The  merchants 
of  Rangoon,  in  their  address  of  welcome  to  Lord  Lansdpwne 
in  November,  requested  that  a  part  of  the  surplus  revenue  of 
the  province,  which,  exclusive  of  military  expenditure,  was 
estimated  at  nearly  two  crores  of  rupees,  should  be  expended  in 
Burmah.  It  was  indicative  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  province 
that  they  also  asked  for  a  Lieutenant-Governor  of  their  own, 
for  a  separate  representative  in  the  Viceroy's  Legislative 
Council,  and  for  a  High  Court  to  be  established  in  Rangoon. 
No  doubt,  in  time,  these  requests  will  be  granted.  For  the 
present,  military  and  official  opinion  in  the  Southern  Presidency 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  separation  of  Burmah  from'  the 
Madras  military  command. 

Fighting  with  the  Kachins  took  place  at  Palap,  February  4, 
when  Captain  Atkinson's  force  stormed  and  captured  a  stockade 
fort — the  gallant  captain  himself  crawling  between  the  loopholes 
of  the  strong  stockade  into  the  fort,  while  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  opposite  side  by  Lieutenant  Drever.  Another  encounter 
with  the  military  poHce,  under  Lieutenant  WilUams,  in  the 
Shan  State  of  Themni,  resulted,  unfortunately,  in  the  death  of 
Lieutenant  Williams,  and  the  Kachins  gained  a  partial  victory. 
Later,  a  military  column  of  350  men  was  sent  from  Bhamo  to 
help  the  military  police  at  Sima,  but  the  hostile  Kachins  dis- 
persed before  the  arrival  of  the  troops.  The  Chief  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Fryer,  recommended  to  the  Government  of  India  that  the 
Chin  Hills  should  be  provided  with  a  simple  mode  of  admin- 
istration suited  to  the  wild  tribes,  for  until  the  hills  were 
declared  a  part  of  India  no  legal  sentence  could  there  be  passed 
upon  offenders.  Request  was  also  made  for  a  large  addition  to 
the  civil  service  of  the  province ;  for  the  division  of  Bhamo,  into 
two  or  more  districts,  and  for  the  increase  of  the  official  force  in 
the  Shan  States,  where  there  were  only  four  officers  to  administer 
and  keep  in  order  a  region  one-third  the  size  of  England. 
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Some  complaints  were  made  early  in  the  year  by  the  native 
population,  on  account  of  alleged  heavy  taxation  imposed  upon 
land,  and  it  was  said  that  the  collectors  were  claiming  large 
tracts  as  belonging  to  the  State. 

Nearly  4,750,000  acres  were  this  year  under  rice  cultiva- 
tion in  Burmah,  but  it  was  estimated  in  December  that  the 
rice  available  for  export  during  the  coming  season  would  be  less 
than  1,400,000  tons,  or  5  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 
In  certain  districts  the  crops  were  ruined  by  floods,  and  in  Lower 
Burmah  the  crop  was  below  the  normal  quantity,  but  elsewhere 
the  harvest  was  excellent.  Good  roads  and  railways  were  much 
wanted  in  Upper  Burmah  to  develop  industry  and  commerce. 

Serious  nots  occurred  at  Eangoon  in  June.  The  Mahom- 
edan  population,  objecting  to  a  prohibition  of  cow-killing  near 
a  Hindoo  temple  during  a  festival,  attacked  the  police,  and  about 
twenty  of  the  rioters  were  shot  dead. 

Khelat. — At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  frontier  of  India 
the  Khan  of  Khelat,  who  for  years  had  been  guilty  of  a  series 
of  atrocities,  and  who  had  lately  put  to  death  his  Prime 
Minister  for  some  trivial  cause,  was  called  upon  to  abdicate 
in  the  interests  of  his  oppressed  subjects  by  the  British  agent. 
Sir  James  Brown.  The  deposed  tyrant  admitted  that  he  had 
killed  3,000  men  and  women  during  his  reign  of  thirty-six  years. 
On  November  10,  his  successor,  Mir  Mahmond  Khan,  was 
installed  at  Quetta.  This  incident  caused  some  unfounded 
apprehensions  in  Russia  that  England  intended  to  seize  Beloo- 
chistan  by  subsidising  the  Khan  of  Khelat. 

Chilas. — A  large  body  of  tribesmen  from  the  Indus  Valley,, 
in  March,  attacked  the  fort  occupied  by  the  British  at  Chilas, 
but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  The  British  loss  was  also 
severe,  and  included  the  commanding  officer.  Major  Averill 
Daniell,  of  the  1st  Punjab  Infantry,  three  native  officers,  and 
nineteen  men  of  the  Cashmere  Imperial  Service  troops. 

Chitral. — ^The  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  gov- 
ernorship, who  in  1892  had  driven  out  his  usurping  uncle,  still 
maintained  his  possession,  and  Dr.  Robertson,  who  visited  the 
country  on  a  mission,  reported  on  his  return  to  Gilgit  in  June 
that  the  State  was  tranquil,  and  that  its  ruler  was  well  disposed 
towards  the  British  Government. 

National  Congress. — The  arrival  of  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,. 
M.P.,  at  Bombay,  on  December  8,  caused  great  enthusiasm 
among  the  native  population.  He  was  on  his  way  from  London 
to  Lahore,  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  National 
Congress  that  began  its  sessions  December  27.  At  the  opening 
Mr.  Naoroji  delivered  a  long  address.  The  Mahomedans  of 
the  Punjab,  at  a  large  representative  meeting  held  at  Lahore 
in  November,  finally  decided  to  hold  aloof  from  the  congress, 
and  passed  a  resolution  that  they  considered  that  body  to  be 
opposed  to  the  political  interests  of  their  community  as  well  aa 
to  those  of  the  whole  country. 
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The  congress  closed  its  sittings  December  30,  after  passing 
a  number  of  resolutions.  Thanks  were  presented  to  the  Viceroy 
for  the  Indian  Councils  Act,  but  regrets  were  expressed  that  the 
rules  laid  down  for  its  enforcement,  especially  in  the  Bomba}* 
Presidency,  did  not  give  effect  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  measure. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a  legisla- 
tive council  for  the  Punjab  ;  of  the  complete  separation  of 
judicial  and  executive  functions  in  India  ;  and  of  the  continu- 
ance of  Government  grants  to  higher  education.  The  congress 
regarded  with  alarm  the  interference  of  the  Government  with 
the  existing  land  settlements  in  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Madras ; 
deplored  the  harshness  of  the  administration  of  forest  laws  ; 
and  regretted  that  the  executive  government  should  claim  the 
right  to  criticise  judicial  errors.  The  congress  finally  recorded 
its  deep  regret  at  the  hasty  enactment  of  the  Indian  Qt)vem- 
ment  in  closing  the  Indian  mints  to  the  private  coinage  of 
silver,  a  policy  that  would  burden  the  people  with  forthei' 
indirect  taxation,  and  would  dislocate  important  trades  and 
industries. 

In  conclusion,  the  presiding  officer  thanked  the  congress 
and  his  countrymen  for  the  cordial  reception  they  had  given 
him,  and  called  for  cheers  for  the  Queen,  for  British  rule,  and 
for  Finsbury  that  had  elected  him  to  Parliament.  The  next 
<3ongress,  it  was  announced,  would  meet  at  Madras. 

Opium  Commission. — Evidence  as  to  the  effects  of  opium 
consumption  in  India  was  being  taken  by  a  royal  commission 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  year.  After 
examining  a  number  of  witnesses  in  London  the  commissioners 
proceeded  to  India,  where  they  began  in  Calcutta  their  investi- 
gations on  November  18,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord 
Brassey .  The  Burmah  section  of  the  commission  held  meetings 
at  Mandalay  and  Rangoon  in  December.  It  was  planned  that 
visits  would  be  made  for  the  examination  of  witnesses  to  Patna, 
Benares,  Lucknow,  Delhi ;  to  stations  in  the  north-west  pro- 
vinces, and  to  Malwah  and  Bombay — the  tour  to  be  completed 
at  Poona,  about  the  middle  of  February,  1894.  The  bulk  of 
evidence,  so  far  as  taken  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  decidedly 
adverse  to  the  case  of  the  anti-opium  agitators — the  medical 
testimony  being  almost  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  moderate 
use  of  the  drug  in  India  as  a  prophylactic  against  malaria.  It 
was  fairly  proved  that  in  many  parts  of  India  the  use  of  opium 
is  regarded  as  a  necessity,  and  that  its  prohibition  would  lead 
to  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol  as  a  substitute. 
Some  witnesses  considered  that  there  was  a  political  danger  in 
the  anti-opium  agitation.  Sir  David  Barbour  gave  his  testi- 
mony that  the  total  net  revenue  to  India  from  opium  amounted 
to  6,000,000  rupees  annually,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  Government  without  it ;  that  when  he  first 
came  to  India  he  had  a  great  prejudice  against  the  drug,  but 
that  he  now  thought  its  evils  were  greatly  exaggerated. 
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Religious  Riots, — Conflicts  between  the  Hindoos  and  the 
Mahomedans  occurred  in  different  parts  of  India,  although 
the  fanatical  movement  was  more  deeply  rooted  and  more 
widely  spread  in  the  north-western  provinces  than  elsewhere. 
The  first  serious  outbreak  took  place  at  Rangoon  on  June  25. 
A  magistrate  having  refused  to  allow  the  Mahomedans  to 
slaughter  a  cow  in  front  of  a  Hindoo  temple  on  the  Bakr  Id 
festival,  when  the  sacrifice  of  an  animal  m  commemoration 
of  the  deliverance  of  Isaac  from  Abraham's  uplifted  knife  has 
been  customary  for  centuries,  the  refusal  led  to  a  riot,  in  which 
fifteen  or  more  rioters  were  killed  after  making  an  attack 
upon  the  police.  At  Bareilly,  the  aggressive  action  of  the 
Hindoos  during  the  festival  led  to  disturbance,  and  about  forty 
persons  were  convicted  of  various  breaches  of  the  peace.  In  a 
single  district  in  the  north-west  provinces — Azamgarh — armed 
mobs  of  Hindoos  assembled  at  thirty-four  preconcerted  centres 
in  numbers  varying  from  100  to  4,000  men,  to  wreak  vengeance 
on  the  Mahomedans.  The  armed  bands  not  merely  rescued 
the  sacrificial  cows,  but  woimded  and  beat  the  sacrificers,  and 
then  proceeded  to  pillage  their  homes.  Vigorous  measures 
were  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Crosthwaite,  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  province,  to  suppress  this  fanatical  rising.  He  told  the 
landholders  and  cultivators  that  he  would  hold  them  guilty,  as 
a  body,  for  concealing  the  preparations  for  these  riots,  and 
quartered  a  strong  additional  force  of  pohce  in  the  district  of 
Azamgarh  at  the  cost  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  which 
had  sent  men  to  take  part  in  the  disturbances.  The  Cow  Pre- 
servation Society,  which  was  formed  about  nine  years  ago,  and 
which  has  spread  its  ramifications  all  over  India,  was  largely 
responsible  for  these  outbreaks.  While  resting  on  the  religious 
reverence  of  the  Hindoos  for  their  sacred  animal,  this  society 
claimed  also  that  for  economic  reasons  the  slaughter  of  cattle 
should  be  prohibited.  Its  members  declared  that  no  Hindoos 
should  sell  cows  to  butchers  or  other  such  persons,  promising 
that  the  society  would  buy  the  animals  in  case  Hindoos  were 
compelled  to  sell.  The  society  had  its  head  associations  in 
Bengal,  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  in  Western  India,  with 
regular  branches  in  the  great  cities,  and  with  an  army  of 
sympathising  local  bodies,  more  or  less  distinctly  affiliated. 

Bombay. — It  was  to  certain  meetings  for  charitable  objects 
that  the  Bombay  religious  riots  were  directly  due.  A  disturb- 
ance had  taken  place  between  the  Hindoos  and  the  Mussulmans 
at  Prabhas  Patau,  a  village  in  the  Junagadh  native  State,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  famous  shrine  of  Somnath,  where  during  the 
taboot  procession  an  onslaught  upon  the  Hindoos  was  made  by 
the  Mahomedans,  in  which  eleven  were  killed  and  many 
w^ere  injured.  Meetings  were  held  in  Bombay  by  the  respec- 
tive communities  to  defray  cost  of  prosecutions,  and  to  relieve 
the  families  of  the  victims.  A  rumour  spread  among  the  lower 
Hindoos  that  the  Mahomedans  were  going  to  make  a  general 
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slaughter  of  cows,  and  a  counter-rumour  ran  among  the  lower 
Mussulmans  that  the  Hindoos  were  going  to  attack  all  the 
Mahomedan  butchers'  shops.  It  was  on  August  11  that  the 
pent-up  fires  burst  into  flame.  Some  differences  arose  between 
the  hostile  religious  parties  respecting  ringing  of  bells  and 
beating  of  torn  toms  in  the  Mahader  Hindoo  temple,  which  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  great  Jumma  Musjid — the  principal  mosque. 
The  Devasara  or  new-moon  holiday  of  the  Hindoos  fell  on 
the  prayer-day  of  the  Mahomedans.  The  Mahomedans  com- 
plained of  the  perpetual  noise  of  the  torn  toms  and  bells  which 
disturbed  their  devotions.  They  assembled  in  exceptionally 
large  numbers  for  prayers,  and  when  the  bells  of  the  temple 
began  to  ring  they  rushed  out  of  the  mosque,  some  2,000  in 
number,  towards  the  Hindoo  temple,  shouting,  i>m,  din — their 
religious  war-cry.  The  police  were  prepared,  and  having  taken 
their  stand  near  the  temple,  promptly  drove  them  back  into 
the  mos(][ue,  but  they  issued  forth  again,  and  this  time  the 
intervention  of  the  poUce  was  futile.  Directly  the  assistance 
of  the  naval,  military  and  volunteer  forces  was  invoked.  The 
marine  battalion  of  native  troops  were  quickly  on  the  spot,  but 
before  their  arrival  the  disturbances  had  spread  over  the  native 
town,  the  rioters  being  joined  by  numbers  of  budmashes  who 
concentrated  their  attention  upon  wrecking  and  looting  shops 
and  warehouses.  During  the  afternoon  and  evening  things 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  notwithstanding  that  detachments  of 
troops,  European  and  native,  were  drafted  into  the  native  town 
from  the  garrison.  The  Governor,  who  was  at  Poena,  was 
communicated  with,  and  Lord  Harris  had  a  consultation  with 
General  Gatacre,  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Bombay  Army, 
and  early  on  Saturday  morning  two  squadrons  of  the  2nd 
Lancers  were  sent  by  train  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  riots. 
Subsequently  a  third  squadron  was  despatched,  together  with 
large  bodies  of  European  infantry.  In  the  meantime  the 
authorities  had  a  very  diflBcult  task  to  perform.  At  night  acts 
of  violence  were  perpetrated  in  all  directions,  and  at  length  the 
military  were  obliged  to  fire  upon  the  mob.  As  soon  as  a  crowd 
was  dispersed  in  one  place  riots  would  break  out  in  another. 

On  Saturday  the  streets  were  quieter,  but  disturbances 
broke  out  again,  and  the  city  was  not  in  peace  until  Tuesday, 
August  15.  The  military  held  the  temporary  posts  that  had 
been  established  in  various  portions  of  the  town  for  several 
weeks,  and  it  was  only  in  November  that  the  last  detachment 
of  Lancers  was  withdrawn.  During  the  time  the  riots  were  at 
their  height  the  troops  exercised  a  great  deal  of  forbearance. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  which  resulted  from  the  rioting 
was  officially  stated  to  be  76.  The  total  number  of  persons 
arrested  during  the  riots  was  1,505,  consisting  of  858  Mahom- 
edans and  647  Hindoos,  while  15  Mahomedans  and  37 
Hindoos  were  subsequently  apprehended  for  having  participated 
in  various  outrages  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disturbances. 
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Thus  1,557  individuals  in  all  were  brought  before  the  magistrates 
to  answer  various  charges  in  connection  with  the  riots ;  and  of 
these  1,192  persons  were  foiuid  guilty  of  disorderly  behaviour, 
and  219  of  rioting.  The  first  class  of  offenders  were  fined, 
while  those  of  the  latter  were,  as  a  rule,  more  rigorously  dealt 
with,  being  condemned  in  many  instances  to  long  terms  of 
imprisonment. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Bombay  on  September  7,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organising  a  relief  fund  for  the  sufferers  by  the  recent 
riots,  Lord  Harris,  Governor  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  de- 
livered a  weighty  speech,  in  which  he  uttered  an  emphatic 
warning  to  the  purveyors  of  incendiary  pamphlets  calculated  to 
bring  about  a  renewal  of  the  riots.  Four  thousand  copies  of  such 
pamphlets  had  been  seized,  and  the  Government  was  in  posses- 
sion of  information  which  tended  to  show  that  the  riots  were 
to  some  extent  due  to  political  intrigues.  If  further  investiga- 
tion, continued  his  Excellency,  showed  that  this  intelligence  was 
based  on  fact,  those  concerned  would  have  to  answer  for  their 
crime  in  the  face  of  day. 

Bengal. — A  system  for  dealing  with  epidemic  fevers  and 
utilising  the  Bengal  Cinchona  Plantations  was  organised  this 
year  with  happy  results.  Pure  quinine  in  little  air-tight 
packets,  each  containing  five  grains,  could  be  obtained  by  any 
of  the  population  for  one  farthing  at  the  nearest  post-ofi&ce. 
In  Lower  Bengal  120,000  of  these  packets,  made  up  by  prison 
labour,  were  sold  in  the  month  of  September.  The  credit  of 
introducing  this  method  of  relief  was  chiefly  due  to  Brigade- 
Surgeon  King  of  Calcutta. 

The  Hon.  J.  L.  Mackay,  late  commercial  member  of  the 
Viceroy's  Council,  retired  from  India  in  October,  and  before 
leaving  for  Europe  was  presented  with  a  farewell  address  and 
a  piece  of  plate  by  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which 
he  had  been  president  for  the  past  four  years. 

Earnest  protests  were  made  by  the  zemindars  in  Behar 
against  the  proposed  cadastral  survey.  The  acting  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  Sir  A.  McDonnell,  took  the  ground  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  ryots  and  stated  that  he 
regarded  an  annual  revision  of  the  survey  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  maintain  its  accuracy ;  that  the  income  of  the  zemindars 
was  now  eighty  times  greater  than  at  the  time  of  the  permanent 
settlement ;  that  the  Government  then  took  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  revenue,  but  now  the  zemindars  took  ninety  per  cent. 
The  zemindars  have  done  Uttle  in  return  for  the  advantages 
they  have  received  during  a  hundred  years.  A  conference  was 
held  at  Mozufferpore,  in  North  Behar,  in  August,  where  the 
zemindars  still  affirmed  their  opposition  to  an  annual  revision, 
declaring  it  unnecessary  and  a  source  of  great  expense  and  of 
endless  corruption  and  litigation.  The  scheme  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor provided  for  the  creation  of  a  new  and  better- 
paid  class  of  officials  styled  sub-kanungos,  each  responsible  for 
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a  circle  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  villages,  and  all  working  under 
the  supervision  of  the  deputy  collector.  Measures  were  to  be 
taken  to  procure  the  necessary  legal  sanction  of  the  creation  of 
a  land  record  agency. 

A  commission  appointed  to  report  upon  the  notification 
of  Sir  Charles  Elliott  removing  certain  offences  firom  the  cog- 
nisance of  juries  in  district  courts  advised  the  withdrawal  of 
the  notification.  At  the  end  of  March  the  notification  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  ofifences  named  in  it  were  restored  to  the 
catalogue  of  ofifences  triable  by  jury.  The  commission  also 
recommended  various  amendments  to  the  criminal  procednre 
code,  which  might  serve  to  check  the  evils  arising  from  badly 
constituted  juries. 

The  Native  States. — The  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  was  obliged  to 
leave  again  for  Europe  on  account  of  his  health,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed  with  some  anxiety  in  Baroda  who  should 
exercise  his  powers  during  his  absence,  which  might  last  for  a 
year  or  even  longer.  It  was  suggested  that  full  powers  should 
be  conferred  upon  a  Council  of  State  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

In  Hyderabad  the  administration  of  Sir  Asman  Jah  came  to 
an  end,  November  15,  and  the  Prime  Minister  handed  over  the 
seals  of  ofi&ce  to  the  Vicar-ul-Umra,  the  Eevenue  Minister. 

In  Mysore  the  past  year  was  one  of  exceptional  financial 
prosperity,  the  State  revenue  (excluding  railways)  having 
reached  the  unprecedented  total  of  165^  lakhs.  This  was 
twenty-four  and  a  half  lakhs  in  excess  of  the  preceding  year's 
revenue.  The  land  produces  considerably  more  than  half  the 
total  revenue,  and  the  extent  of  lands  under  cultivation  in- 
creased from  5,685,162  acres  in  1891-92  to  5,891,268  acres  in 
1892-93.  Lord  Lansdowne  recently  stated  that  '*  there  is  pro- 
bably no  State  in  India  where  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  are  on 
more  satisfactory  terms." 

Amiy, — The  abolition  of  the  Presidency  army  system  was 
accomplished  this  year  by  Act  of  Parliament.  No  great  excite- 
ment was  caused  in  India  by  the  reform,  as  it  had  been  long 
considered  there  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  Bengal  and 
Bombay  the  system  of  recruiting  has  been  modified  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  fighting  value  of  the  several  regiments.  In  Madras 
also  more  attention  will  in  future  be  paid  to  the  enlistment  of 
fighting  classes,  for  the  Madras  sepoy  has  proved  to  be  unecjual 
to  the  needs  of  Burmese  warfare  against  the  hardy  hill  tnbes 
on  the  frontier.  General  Stewart,  commanding  in  Burmah, 
reported  in  the  summer  to  the  local  government  that  Madras 
troops  were  unfit  even  for  the  ordinary  work  of  holding  that 
province.  The  commander-in-chief  in  India  assumes  the 
general  administration  of  the  whole  Indian  army,  relinquishing 
the  detailed  charge  of  a  particular  portion  of  it.  The  garrison 
of  India  at  present  numbers  about  210,000  men.  The  army  of 
British  India  amounting  to  183,000  will  now  be  divided  in  four 
corps  d'armeey  each  with  defined  territorial   limits,  and  each 
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under  a  lieutenant-general  commanding.  The  armies  of  the 
Punjab  and  of  Hindustan  will  each  have  28,000  British  troops. 
Of  the  two  southern  corps  in  Madras  and  Bombay,  Madras  will 
have  9,000  British  troops  and  Bombay  12,000.  The  native 
troops  will  be  disposed  as  follows :  Madras,  18,000 ;  Bombay, 
18,000  ;  Punjab,  47,000 ;  Hindustan,  33,000. 

The  retirement  of  Lord  Eoberts,  the  commander-in-chief, 
was  a  noteworthy  military  event.  In  a  series  of  addresses 
delivered  at  Lahore,  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  he  set  forth  the 
military  history  of  India  during  the  seven  and  a  half  years  that 
he  had  commanded  the  army.  Farewell  dinners  and  entertain- 
ments in  his  honour  were  given  in  Calcutta,  Bombay  and  other 
cities.  His  successor,  Lieutenant-General  George  White,  V.C., 
arrived  April  2.  His  appointment  gave  much  satisfaction,  for 
he  was  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Lord  Eoberts*  military 
policy  and  to  be  a  tried  and  thoroughly  competent  man  for  this 
important  post.  Sir  George  Greaves,  commander  of  the  Bom- 
bay army  for  three  years,  retired  in  March,  owing,  it  was  said,  to 
dissatisfaction  that  he  had  not  been  appointed  to  succeed  Lord 
Roberts.  He  had  undoubtedly  worked  with  conspicuous  suc- 
cess to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  army  under  his  command, 
and  at  his  retirement  he  received  for  it  by  resolution  the  thanks 
of  the  Governor  and  Executive  Council  of  the  Presidency.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Hudson, 
K.C.B.,  who,  two  months  later,  on  June  9,  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse  at  Poona.      He  was  succeeded  by  General  Nairne. 

The  popular  commander  of  the  Madras  army.  Sir  James  C. 
Dormer,  K.C.B,  while  on  a  hunting  expedition,  April  25,  was 
severely  mauled  by  a  tiger,  and  died  of  his  injuries  at  Ootaca- 
mund  on  May  8.  His  command  fell  to  General  Mansfield 
Clarke. 

The  Viceroy, — The  Imperial  Government  had  some  difficulty 
in  finding  a  fit  successor  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  whose  term  of 
office  was  about  to  expire.  The  post  was  offered  to  Lord 
Cromer  and  declined  for  **  private  reasons.*'  On  September  6 
the  selection  of  Sir  Henry  Norman,  Governor  of  Queensland, 
was  announced  and  created  some  surprise.  As  a  soldier  he 
had  served  with  distinction  in  India,  and  he  had  been  there 
for  some  years  as  military  member  of  Council.  His  age  of 
sixty-seven  years,  however,  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  serious 
objection.  Although  at  first  he  accepted  the  appointment  he 
withdrew  after  sixteen  days,  considering  that  the  exigencies 
of  the  position  were  too  great  for  his  health  and  strength. 
On  October  12  the  acceptance  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  son  of 
the  eminent  Lord  Elgin,  who  had  been  Viceroy  in  1868,  was 
published.  The  new  appointment  was  fairly  well  received  in 
India,  where  the  former  Lord  Elgin  was  remembered  for  his 
kindly  heart  towards  the  natives,  as  well  as  for  his  finnness 
and  justice. 

Lord  Lansdowne  made  a  visit  to  Burmah  before  the  close 
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of  his  term  of  office,  arriving  with  Lady  Lansdowne  at  BangooD 
from  Calcutta,  November  19.  The  town  was  decorated  and  an 
address  of  welcome  was  presented  by  the  president  of  the 
municipality.  The  Viceroy  in  reply  expressed  his  satisfia^tion 
at  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  Several  addresses 
were  presented,  Nov.  21 :  one  from  a  number  of  Burmese  ask- 
ing that  similar  restrictions  might  be  placed  upon  spirits  as  had 
lately  been  imposed  with  regard  to  opium.  Lord  Lansdowne 
expressed  grave  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  such  a  policy, 
and  had  serious  misgivings  concerning  the  wisdom  of  the 
recent  stringent .  rules  controlling  the  sale  of  opium.  He 
replied  to  those  who  desired  an  increase  of  expenditure  on  rail- 
way construction  in  Burmah  that  the  province  had  had  its  fair 
share,  and  that  for  a  few  years  reliance  must  be  mainly  placed 
on  private  enterprise.  The  Viceroy  returned  to  Calcutta  from 
his  tour,  Dec.  14. 

Legislative. — The  Supreme  Legislative  Council  at  Simla  on 
June  26  passed  an  act  closing  the  Indian  mints  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  and  fixing  the  value  of  the  rupee  at  Is.  4rf. 
This  was  the  chief  measure  of  importance  passed  in  India 
during  the  year. 

The  Indian  Councils  Act  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment came  into  operation  this  year,  and  the  rules  for  the  elec- 
tion of  members  under  its  provisions  were  made  known. 
Large  discretion  was  given   to  the  governors  of  the  several 

!)re8idencie8  and  provinces,  subject  to  the  conditions  to  be  en- 
orced  by  the  Viceroy  that  a  bond  fide  effort  should  be  made  to 
give  effect  to  the  representative  principle,  and  that  the  initiative 
and  practical  authority  should  be  firmly  retained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Provincial  Executive  governments.  It  aimed  to  be  a 
representation  not  by  a  general  vote  of  the  people  and  not  of 
locaUties,  but  of  interests ;  the  representatives  not  being  elected 
direct  to  the  Legislative  Councils,  but  recommended  to  the 
Provincial  Executive  for  appointment  to  those  councils.  For 
example,  in  Bengal,  with  a  population  of  71,000,000,  the  Lieu-. 
tenant-Governor,  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  had  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  seven  representative  members  in  addition  to  the 
majority  that  he  would  appoint  directly  to  his  Legislative 
Council.  Municipal  and  other  bodies  of  a  representative 
character  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  electoral  system. 
Calcutta,  the  great  mercantile  associations  and  the  Calcutta 
University,  each  having  one  member.  Eural  and  municipal 
Bengal  outside  Calcutta  will  be  represented  by  four  members. 
Each  rural  municipality  with  a  revenue  above  Bx.5,000  will  elect 
a  representative  to  a  local  electoral  body,  and  this  body  will 
finally  elect  the  person  whom  it  recommends  for  appointment 
to  the  Legislative  Council.  The  mimicipalities  will  exercise  a 
nimierical  voting  power  in  the  intermediate  electoral  body  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  revenues.  A  somewhat  similar 
procedure  is  provided  for  the  rural  or  district  boards.     The 
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municipalities  and  district  boards  are  first  assumed  to  represent 
respectively  the  town  and  rural  population.  They  in  turn  send 
members  of  their  own  bodies  to  form  local  electoral  colleges. 
These  local  electoral  colleges  finally  elect  a  person  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Provincial  Legislative  Council.  The  voting  in 
the  Bengal  elections  is  to  be  by  ballot,  except  in  specified  cases. 
In  the  Bombay  Presidency  some  complaint  arose  that  the 
central  division  standing  first  in  population  and  in  contribution 
to  the  land  revenue  and  in  the  number  of  its  municipalities,  was 
refused  a  member  of  its  owil  The  reply  by  the  Government 
to  these  objections  was  that  the  interests  of  the  Presidency 
were  represented :  agriculture  in  the  sirdars  of  the  Deccan  and 
the  zemindars  and  jagirdars  of  Sind;  trade  through  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Bombay  and  Kurrachee ;  local  self- 
government  through  the  municipalities  of  the  northern  division 
and  of  Bombay  and  the  local  boards  of  the  southern  division ; 
and  education  through  the  Senate  of  the  Bombay  University. 

In  the  north-west  provinces  the  system  of  representation 
was  less  elaborate  but  created  on  the  same  lines. 

The  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  favouring  simul- 
taneous civil  service  examinations  in  England  and  India 
created  agitation  in  India.  It  was  generally  regarded  there 
that  this  concession  would  in  time  cause  a  radical  change  and 
deterioration  in  the  character  of  the  higher  branches  of  the 
Indian  Government ;  that  it  would  hand  over  the  administra- 
tion of  India  to  men  that  the  more  robust  Indian  races  would 
look  upon  with  repugnance ;  and  that  it  would  result  in  filling 
the  Indian  civil  service  with  Bengalees,  who  would  be  able  to 
pass  the  examinations  but  would  have  no  authority.  The 
Mahomedans  prepared  petitions  against  the  resolution,  but 
the  Native  Congress  leaders  organised  meetings  to  thank  the 
House  of  Commons  for  passing  it. 

As  compensation  to  civil  servants  and  officers  employed  in 
India,  who  were  losers  by  the  fall  in  value  of  the  rupee,  a  law 
was  enacted  that  each  officer  and  each  civil  servant  not  domi- 
ciled in  India  should  have  half  his  salary,  subject  to  a  maxi- 
mum limit  of  1,000/.  paid  in  rupees,  at  a  privileged  rate  of  Is.  8d, 
per  rupee. 

Financial. — Sir  David  Barbour,  the  financial  member  of 
the  Viceroy's  Council,  presented  his  statement  (March  23) 
dealing  with  the  budgets  of  three  years.  For  the  year  1891-92 
the  final  accounts  were  not  unsatisfactory,  since  they  showed 
a  surplus  of  Ex. 467,000.  The  revised  estimates  for  1892-93  dis- 
closed a  deficit  of  Kx.1,081,900  instead  of  the  small  surplus 
expected.  He,  however,  hoped  that  the  final  accounts  of  the 
year  would  reduce  the  deficit,  due  to  the  fall  in  exchange,  to 
increased  sterling  expenditure,  and  to  increased  expenditure  on 
the  Indian  army.  For  the  year  1893-94  the  estimates  were  for 
a  revenue  of  Ex.66,648,800  and  an  expenditure  of  Kx.68,243,900, 
giving  a  deficit  of  Ex.  1,595,100  chiefly  caused  by  the  fall  in  ex- 
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change.  The  fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange  between  March  1892 
and  March  1893  added  directly  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
Government  of  India  the  sum  of  Kx.1,989,400,  the  opium 
revenue  was  worse  by  Kx.338,400,  and  the  cost  of  army  services 
in  India  (excluding  pay  of  British  troops)  was  greater  by 
Ex. 446,800.  The  total  deterioration  from  these  causes  was 
Ex.3,014,600.  On  the  other  side  there  was  an  improvement  in 
ordinary  revenue  in  India  of  Ex.647, 700,  a  reduction  in  the  net 
sterhng  charge  (the  charge  for  exchange  at  I*.  2Jd.  per  rupee 
being  Ex. 9,814,600)  reducing  expenditure  by  Ex.1,489,000,  and 
a  reduction  in  Indian  expenditure  (excluding  opium,  railway 
revenue  and  army  services)  of  Ex.255,200.  Total  improvement, 
Ex.1, 272,900.  Deducting  this  amount  from  the  total  deteriora- 
tion of  Ex.3,014,600  gave  a  net  falhng  off  of  Ex.1,741,700,  just 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  surplus  of  Ex.146,600  of  the  budget 
estimates  of  1892-93  being  converted  into  a  deficit  of  Ex.1,595,100 
in  the  estimates  of  1893-94. 

Sir  D.  Barbour  hoped  that  Lord  HerschelUs  committee 
would  find  some  solution  of  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  depre- 
ciation of  silver,  and  expressed  his  own  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
an  international  agreement  to  settle  the  question. 

A  loan  of  three  crores  was  announced  as  a  means  of  tiding 
over  the  difficulties  of  the  year.  A  rupee  loan,  however,  for  3i 
crores  was  floated  in  August  as  a  3^  per  cent,  loan  and  was 
only  partially  successful.  The  average  rate  at  which  allot- 
ments ^vere  made  was  Ex.9,621,  but  it  rose  later  to  99^. 

Sir  D.  Barbour  retired  in  November  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr  James  Westland  as  financial  member  of  the  Council. 

Currency. — The  increasing  cheapness  of  silver  continued  to 
lessen  the  value  of  the  rupee.  The  proposals  submitted  by 
the  Indian  Government  for  reforming  the  currency  were  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  appointed  by  Parhament  in  November 
1892.  This  committee,  presided  over  by  Lord  Herschell,  after 
months  of  doubt  and  disagreement  reported  in  June  in  favour 
of  allowing  the  Indian  Government  to  carry  into  effect  the 
proposals  they  had  made  for  stopping  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
in  India,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard. 
The  following  modifications  of  these  proposals  were,  however, 
advised,  viz, :  That  the  closing  of  the  mints  against  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  should  be  accompanied  by  an  announcement 
that  though  closed  to  the  public  they  would  be  used  by  Govern- 
ment for  the  coinage  of  rupees  in  exchange  for  gold,  at  a  ratio 
to  be  then  fixed,  say  Is.  4d.  per  rupee,  and  that  at  the  Govern- 
ment Treasury,  gold  would  be  received  in  satisfaction  for  public 
dues  at  the  same  ratio.  No  special  time  was  recommended 
when  action  should  be  taken,  although  it  was  hinted  that  the 
difficulty  of  acting  with  effect  would  be  increased  by  delay. 
On  June  16  the  Viceroy  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  London,  agreeing  to  the  modifications  proposed  by 
the   committee,  and   asking  for  authority  to   take   action  at 
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once.  On  June  20  Lord  Kimberley,  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  telegraphed  to  Lord  Lansdowne  granting  the  authority 
asked  for,  and  on  June  26  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council 
met  and  by  a  suspension  of  the  standing  orders  passed 
at  a  single  session  an  Act  entitled:  **An  Act  to  amend  the 
Indian  Coinage  Act  of  1870  and  the  Indian  Paper  Currency  Act 
of  1882."  The  immediate  effect  was  to  send  the  rupee  up  3^ 
per  cent,  and  silver  down  4  per  cent. 

The  reasons  advanced  in  favour  of  this  change  by  its  advo- 
cates were  in  sijbstance  as  follows :  (1)  Because  the  deprecia- 
tion of  silver  had  added  largely  to  the  taxation  of  India,  since 
the  Indian  Government  had  been  compelled  to  levy  a  higher 
tax  payable  in  silver,  in  order  to  meet  gold  obligations  abroad. 
(2)  Because  of  the  serious  injury  to  the  foreign  commerce  of 
India.  (3)  Because  the  uncertainty  of  the  revenue  collected 
in  silver  made  it  impossible  for  the  Government  to  frame  its 
estimates.  (4)  Because  the  fluctuating  value  of  the  rupee 
transformed  legitimate  business  into  gambling  speculations,  and 
prevented  foreign  capitalists  from  making  investments  in  India, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  profits. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  against  the  change  were : 
(1)  That  the  Indian  Government  would  still  collect  its  taxes  in 
silver  rupees,  and  foreign  creditors  would  still  expect  payment 
of  its  debts  in  gold.  (2)  That  since  the  Indian  Government 
had  during  the  past  ten  years  added  about  60,000,000Z.  to  its 
foreign  debt  (an  amount  received  in  gold  which  had  been  mostly 
expended  in  rupees  for  railway  and  other  productive  works)  it 
had  gained  by  the  fall  in  exchange.  Taxation  would  need  to 
be  increased  to  meet  this  loss.  (3)  That  so  far  from  India 
losing  her  foreign  commerce,  during  the  past  twenty  years 
there  had  been  a  great  increase  as  shown  by  the  following 
official  statistics  : — 

1892.  1872 

Imports  of  merchandise,  Kx.66,683,000  30,8li,()00 
Exports  of  merchandise,  Ex.107,851,000  63,185,000. 
1 4)  That  incorrect  estimates  of  Indian  revenues  have  arisen  not 
so  much  on  account  of  fluctuations  of  exchange  as  from  the 
peculiar  system  of  estimating  adopted  by  the  financial  depart- 
ment. (5)  That  speculation  does  not  represent  any  actual  loss, 
for  what  one  loses  another  gains,  although  gambling  in  trade  is  to 
be  deplored.  (6)  That  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  real  falling 
off  of  capital  seeking  investment  in  India,  and  that  cotton,  iron 
and  other  industries  are  absorbing  much  capital  as  well  as  the 
Indian  railway  extensions. 

Council  Bills. — During  the  financial  year,  which  ended 
March  31,  the  Government  sold  council  bills  and  transfers  to 
the  amount  of  2,648  lakhs,  and  realised  16,532,000Z.,  the  ex- 
change being  a  little  less  than  Is.  3d.  The  budget  estimate  for 
the  current  year  called  for  18,700,000Z.  which  at  Is.  2f{Z.  ex- 
change would  require  a  sum  of  3,043  lakhs  of  rupees.     Up  to 
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the  close  of  the  calendar  year  the  total  sales  of  coaucil  drafts 
amounted  only  to  1,036  lakhs,  of  which  906  lakhs  had  been 
sold  before  the  closing  of  the  mints.  On  August  17  the 
Secretary  of  State,  instead  of  holding  to  the  price  which  had 
been  fixed  for  the  rupee,  of  Is.  4d.,  gave  way  and  sold  at  Is.  3Jd. 
Exchange  fell  and  confidence  was  destroyed,  but  sales  were  not 
made  at  a  lower  price,  as  there  seemed  to  be  some  reason  to 
anticipate. 

Silver. — In  spite  of  the  closing  of  the  mints  the  shipments 
of  silver  to  India  increased,  and  there  were  enormous  silver 
imports  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  probably  due  to  the 
action  of  speculators,  who  looked  for  an  import  duty  on  the 
metal.  It  was  ascertained  that  silver  equal  to  eleven  CFores  of 
rupees  was  imported  and  put  into  currency  between  January 
and  July.  No  relief  could  be  expected  except  through  a  great 
increase  of  exports  over  imports. 

The  price  of  silver  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  low 
in  Europe  and  America,  but  when  the  mints  in  India  were 
closed  it  stood  at  37 J  pence  in  London  and  81  j  cents  in  New 
York.  Afterwards  it  fell  to  SO^  pence  and  63  cents,  from  which 
in  a  few  days  it  rose  considerably.  Competition  between  silver 
and  exchange  was  not  stopped  as  it  had  been  naturally  sup- 
posed it  would  be  by  the  closing  of  the  mints.  The  native 
mints  were  still  kept  open,  and  silver  was  still  imported, 
because  it  was  cheaper  than  ever,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  to  what  price  silver  can  fall  and  yet  be  produced.  It  is 
also  significant  that  the  import  of  gold  increased  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  the  import  of  silver. 

Trade. — For  the  three  months  before  the  closing  of  the 
mints  trade  showed  an  excess  of  Indian  exports  over  imports 
amounting  to  Ex.11,500,000.  For  the  four  months  following 
the  closing  of  the  mints  this  condition  was  reversed,  leaving  a 
balance  in  favour  of  imports  amounting  to  Ex.2,000,000.  But 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  falling  oflf  in  exports  was  chiefly  in 
the  three  great  staples  of  opium,  cotton  goods  for  the  farther 
East,  and  rice.  The  Government,  owing  to  a  succession  of  bad 
crops,  could  only  offer  for  export  a  reduced  quantity  of  opium  ; 
with  cotton  goods  the  far  East  had  been  oversupplied  by  the 
Bombay  mills,  and  for  months  before  the  mints  were  closed 
these  had  been  running  on  short  time,  and  as  for  rice  it  was 
too  cheap  in  England  to  be  an  article  of  export  from  India.  A 
demand  sprung  up  for  English  cotton  goods  in  India,  owing  to 
the  strike  in  Lancashire  early  in  the  year,  which  had  reduced 
the  Indian  stocks,  and  this  accounted  for  the  larger  importa- 
tion of  these  goods  later  in  the  year. 

II.  CHINA. 

Little  of  impoi-tance  happened  in  China  during  the  year 
that   was  made   known  to   the   outside  world.      No  sensible 
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advance  took  place  in  the  direction  of  conformity  to  the  ways 
of  Western  civihsation.  In  fact  it  seemed  that  China  had  a 
wholesome  dread  of  that. so-called  civilisation  of  which  anarchy 
is  the  latest  development. 

Persecutions  of  Christian  missionaries  did  not  entirely  cease, 
although  tlje  protests  of  the  Foreign  Powers,  through  their 
representatives  at  the  Pekin  Court,  availed,  in  a  degree,  to 
limit  their  severity. 

Two  Swedish  missionaries,  the  Beverend  Messrs.  Wickholm 
and  Johanssen,  were  murdered  at  Sungpu,  a  market-town  of 
some  20,000  inhabitants,  about  sixty  miles  from  Hankow,  on 
July  1.  The  town  had  the  reputation  of  being  friendly  to 
foreigners,  and  the  missionaries,  thinking  it  would  be  a  favour- 
able place  for  their  labours,  had  hired  a  native  house  a  few^ 
months  before  as  their  headquarters  for  the  district.  At  first 
they  were  kindly  treated  by  the  people,  but  gradually  they 
perceived  that  an  agitation  was  being  excited  against  them, 
and  the  natives  who  had  let  them  the  house  were  imprisoned 
and  beaten.  Complaints  were  made  to  the  authorities  at 
Hankow,  and  the  prisoners  were  liberated,  but  this,  instead  of 
calming  the  excitement,  appeared  to  increase  it,  and  rumours 
went  about  thai  on  July  1  the  foreigners  would  be  extermin- 
ated. The  stories  were  not  believed,  but  they  proved  to  be 
only  too  true.  Early  on  the  appointed  day  a  crowd,  composed 
of  men  from  neighbouring  villages,  and  led  by  hired  assassins, 
assembled  in  front  of  the  mission  and  attacked  the  building. 
The  missionaries,  while  attempting  to  escape  by  the  roofs  of 
the  adjoining  houses,  were  intercepted  by  four  men  armed  with 
iron  rods,  and  were  compelled  to  jump  down  into  the  street, 
where  they  were  speedily  despatched  in  a  most  revolting 
manner.  Nearly  a  week  their  naked  bodies  were  left  lying 
where  they  had  fallen,  and  the  local  authorities  dared  not  to 
interfere,  or  were  unwilling.  They  refused  to  give  up  the 
bodies  to  their  friends,  in  spite  of  the  Viceroy's  assurances,  but 
after  some  hesitation  the  Taotai  of  Hankow  sent  a  small  force 
to  recover  the  mutilated  corpses.  The  mandarins  at  Hankow 
and  Sungpu  were  accused  of  conniving  at  the  mm'ders,  and  it 
was  understood  that  the  diplomatic  corps  of  foreign  Ministers 
at  Pekm  sent  a  very  strongly-worded  joint  note  of  protest  to 
the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  calling  particular  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Viceroy  Chang-Chih-Tung.  The  Ministers  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  Chinese  officials  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire  were  not  guarding  the  position  of  foreigners  as  they 
ought  to  guard  it,  and  that  they  were  not  honestly  and  heartily 
obeying  the  instructions  given  in  the  imperial  edict  of  June 
13,  1891. 

A  Eoman  Catholic  mission  at  Mienyang,  about  ninety  miles 
south-west  of  Hankow,  and  in  the  province  of  Hupeh,  where 
Sungpu  is  situated,  was  destroyed  in  a  riot  in  July,  and  another 
mission  at  Lichuen,  in  the  same  province,  near  the  Szechuen 
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frontier,  was  attacked  by  a  mob,  but  tbe  priests  escaped  to  Tchang. 
The  Viceroy  of  the  two  Hu  provinces — Hupeh  and  Hunan — 
Chang-Chih-Tung,  has  always  been  an  enemy  to  all  foreign 
influence,  and  from  Hunan  the  notorious  anti-foreign  pamphlets 
of  the  scholar  Chou  Han  were  issued  that  caused  such  conmio- 
tion  in  1891. 

The  French  Vice-Consul  at  Hankow  finally,  in  December, 
obtained  some  satisfaction  for  the  looting  of  the  French  mission 
stations  in  Hupeh.  The  principal  criminals  were  either  decap- 
itated or  imprisoned  for  life,  and  large  indenmities  were  paid 
to  the  sufferers  in  the  riots.  The  Imperial  Government  also 
agreed  to  pay  40,000  dollars  as  compensation  to  the  relatives  of 
the  two  martyred  Swedish  missionaries. 

An  elaborate  scheme,  devised  by  Sir  Robert  Hart,  for  the 
creation  of  an  imperial  postal  service  for  China  was  approved 
of  by  the  Emperor.  A  foreign  postal  superintendent  was  to  be 
located  at  the  capital  city  of  each  province,  and  an  ordinary 
European  postmaster  in  each  prefectural  city,  assisted  at  first 
by  English-educated  Chinese  clerks — the  district  cities  as  well 
as  the  larger  unwalled  market-towns  to  be  in  charge  of  trained 
Chinese  only.  The  plan  arranged  for  the  closing  of  the  private 
Chinese  postal  agencies  by  the  Government,  but  their  stafib 
were  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  new  Government  postal  services. 
For  the  first  year  the  treaty  ports,  the  sea-coast  towns,  and  the 
cities  along  the  Yangtse  would  be  provided  for,  then  the  system 
would  be  gradually  extended  inland,  so  that  in  six  or  seven 
years  no  town  or  large  village  in  the  empire  would  be  withpnt 
its  pcst-office.  The  present  scale  of  postal  charges  are  exces- 
sive. A  letter  from  Pekin  to  Shanghai  costs  from  10  to  65 
cents ;  from  Pekin  to  Yunnan  50  cents.  The  scheme  carried 
out  under  able  foreign  guidance  and  working,  it  was  reasonably 
thought,  w^ould  prove  a  great  boon  to  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  poorer  classes  of  Chinese,  that  now  have  postage 
fees  to  pay  of  variable  amount  above  the  regular  charge  of  10 
or  16  cents  as  a  kind  of  pour  boire  for  the  officials. 

Another  serious  rising  was  reported  in  June  to  have  taken 
place  in  Mongolia,  not  far  from  Jehol,  where  there  was  a  dis- 
turbance last  year,  and  a  large  force  of  troops  was  sent  to  that 
district  to  preserve  order. 

The  Tsung-li-YamOn  met  in  June  to  discuss  the  action  of 
the  United  States  legislature  against  the  Chinese  in  that  re- 
public, and  Prince  Chun  with  two  other  members  advocated  the 
immediate  recall  of  the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington.  A 
proclamation  against  the  sale  of  American  petroleum  was  made 
in  retaliation  for  the  harsh  measures  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment against  the  Chinese.  The  Governments  of  Mexico  and 
Brazil  invited  agricultural  labourers  from  China  to  settle  in 
those  countries,  but  no  decision  concerning  this  oflfer  was  settled 
by  the  Pekin  authorities. 

Brigandage  prevails  in  China  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any 
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other  country,  and  is  not  confined  to  unsettled  regions  but  is  a 
disturbing  force  even  near  the  largest  cities.  A  catastrophe, 
which  resulted  in  a  terrible  loss  of  life,  took  place  at  Kamli 
during  a  great  festival  held  in  the  spring,  and  w^as  caused  by  a  gang 
of  Chinese  freebooters.  During  a  theatrical  performance  three 
huge  sheds  covered  with  matting,  in  which  more  than  3,000 
people  were  sitting,  were  set  on  fire,  the  supports  gave  way 
and  the  roofs  fell  upon  the  spectators,  suffocating  the  majority 
of  them.  While  the  fire  was  raging  a  band  of  well-dressed 
Chinamen,  strangers  to  the  natives,  rushed  into  a  stand  exclu- 
sively occupied  by  women  and  carried  oflf  about  forty  of  the 
best  looking  ones,  and  when  the  natives  attempted  a  rescue 
another  band  of  robbers  fired  and  plundered  their  houses  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town,  afterwards  making  their  escape  in 
boats.  But  the  most  daring  robber  exploit  occurred  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  Emperor  and  his  court,  number- 
ing many  thousands  of  men  and  women,  courtiers  and  soldiers, 
were  returning  to  Pekin  from  the  summer  palace  in  the  park, 
only  some  eight  miles  outside  the  walls  of  the  capital,  to  the 
winter  palace.  It  was  at  night,  and  suddenly  the  tail  of  this 
great  imperial  procession  was  cut  oflf  by  a  well-organis,ed  band 
of  brigands.  In  blissful  ignorance  the  main  part  of  the  proces- 
sion passed  on.  Little  or  no  resistance  was  made  by  the 
eunuchs  and  attendants,  when  a  number  of  carts  and  litters 
containing  furs,  vessels,  ornaments,  embroideries,  &c.,  as  well 
as  over  4,000  ounces  of  silver  in  specie,  were  captured  by 
the  robbers.  The  booty  and  several  of  the  eunuchs  were 
safely  conveyed  to  retreats  in  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  next 
morning  the  news  of  the  outrage  reached  the  city,  and  some 
1,500  soldiers  w^ere  sent  to  hunt  the  bandits  down,  while  great 
efforts  were  made  to  keep  the  aflfair  from  the  ears  of  the 
Emperor  and  from  the  knowledge  of  the  foreign  residents. 

The  floods  this  year  were  not  so  disastrous  as  usual.  Al- 
though in  March  the  Yellow  River  inundations  caused  an 
immense  amount  of  damage,  the  loss  of  life  was  not  very  great. 
The  drought  of  the  year  before  brought  on  severe  distress  in 
Northern  Shensi,  and  in  the  Kwen-hua-chang  district  it  was 
said  that  the  people  were  driven  through  want  to  sell  their 
women  and  children  for  food. 

Trade  between  China  and  India  was  disturbed  by  spasmodic 
speculation  in  the  precious  metals  caused  by  the  depreciation  of 
silver. 

The  competition  of  India,  Ceylon  and  Japan  in  the  tea  trade 
l)egan  to  be  seriously  felt  in  China.  The  outlook,  doubtless, 
was  serious  for  British  merchants  and  shipowners  engaged  in 
the  China  tea  trade ;  but  the  population  of  the  tea-growing 
districts  in  China  were  also  in  need  of  money  to  enable  them  to 
buy  foreign  goods.  China  tea  had  a  formidable  competitor  in 
the  Japan  product,  especially  in  the  American  market. 

During  the  past  twelve  years  the  export  of  Amoy  and  For- 
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iiiosa  oolongs  to  the  United  States  had  declined  nearly  one 
million  pounds,  while  in  the  same  period  the  exports  from 
Japan  had  increased  from  thirty-five  to  forty-six  million  pounds. 

The  railways  of  China  are  yet  to  be  built,  and  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  their  construction  are  unique.  Monkden  is  the 
capital  of  Manchuria.  A  railway  has  lately  been  surveyed 
which  nms  near  the  capital,  connecting  Kirin  with  the  seaport 
of  the  province.  It  was  proposed  to  make  a  junction  for  Monk- 
den at  Lampien,  a  short  distance  outside  the  city.  The  Tartar 
general  of  Monkden  consulted  the  geomancers  with  regard  to 
the  effect  of  this  plan,  and  the  sages  reported  that  the  vertebrae 
of  the  dragon,  which  encircles  the  holy  city  of  Monkden,  would 
be  broken  by  driving  the  long  nails  mto  the  railway  sleepers, 
and  therefore  the  engineers  had  to  build  their  railway  through 
a  marsh  in  a  straight  line  between  Kirin  and  Newehwang,  the 
seaport,  without  approaching  Monkden  at  all.  The  engineers 
reported  the  matter  to  Li-Hung-Chang,  who  wrote  commend- 
ing the  Tartar  general  for  his  anxiety  as  to  the  geomantic  influ- 
ences of  the  ancestral  home  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  but  adding, 
as  his  candid  opinion,  that  these  influences  would  be  improved 
by  the  junction  rather  than  otherwise.  However,  the  Viceroy 
said,  as  the  general  had  vetoed  the  decision  of  the  engineers, 
the  matter  must  be  laid  before  the  Emperor  and  the  works 
stopped  until  his  Majesty's  decision  was  known.  This  seriously 
alarmed  the  general,  who  promptly  wrote  asking  that  the  works 
should  go  on,  and  in  the  meantime  he  would  think  about  it.  A 
place  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  former  site  was  chosen, 
and  the  geomancers  declared  that  this  would  not  afiiect  the 
dragon's  pulse,  whereupon  the  general  wrote  to  the  Viceroy 
that  he  was  now  satisfied,  and  that  he  trusted  no  report  would 
be  made  to  the  Emperor  of  the  delay. 

For  some  years  a  railway  has  been  projected  from  Tientsin 
to  Tungchow  with  an  extension  to  Pekin.  If  the  line  is  ever 
completed  a  great  impetus  will  be  given  to  trade.  Recently 
when  the  foreign  Ministers  were  urging  the  Government  to 
open  the  Hunan  province  to  foreign  trade  and  residence,  they 
received  a  reply  that  if  this  particular  demand  was  not  pressed 
a  concession  would  be  made  for  the  construction  of  railways 
from  Shanghai  for  thirty  miles  around  in  any  direction. 

The  Viceroy,  Li-Hung-Chang,  gave  this  year  another  proof 
of  his  readiness  to  adopt  Western  ideas  by  opening  at  Tientsin 
(Dec.  19)  a  large  medical  college  in  connection  with  the  naval 
service,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  ever  established  by  the 
Chinese  Government. 

Tonquin. — In  April,  while  Colonel  Penuequin*s  column  was 
manoeuvring  in  the  Upper  Bao  Ha,  one  of  the  military  posts 
was  attacked  by  400  Chinese,  and  when  their  ammunition  miled 
them  the  French  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  position.  A 
company  of  French  sharpshooters,  under  command  of  Captain 
Canivet,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  Chinese  were  finally  re- 
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pulsed  with  a  loss  of  150  men.  The  French  had  one  killed  and 
three  wounded.  Another  fight  occurred  on  the  river  Claire 
(April  29). 

Expeditions  of  the  Governor,  M.  de  Lannessan,  from  Vinh 
and  other  points  to  the  Mekong  ended  in  disaster,  on  account 
of  the  deadly  climate,  the  hostility  of  the  Laos  tribes,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  Siamese.  The  French  had  to  abandon  the 
river  almost  immediately,  leaving  dead,  wounded  and  stores 
behind  them. 

In  December,  a  French  commission  was  co-operating  with 
a  Chinese  commission  in  placing  boundary  stones  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Tonquin. 

Floods  took  place  as  early  as  June.  The  river  was  then 
very  swollen,  and  some  embankments  were  washed  away,  but 
the  planting  of  the  winter  crop  of  rice  went  on  in  the  hope 
that  the  inundation  would  subside.  In  July  the  river  rose  till 
the  entire  Delta  looked  like  a  sea,  but  still  showing  the  bamboo 
hedges  here  and  there  over  the  waters.  On  the  night  of  August 
5  a  heavy  rain  and  hurricane  swept  away  many  dwellings,  and 
the  inhabitants  had  to  take  refuge  on  rafts  or  on  the  embank- 
ments still  remaining.  Many  lives  were  lost.  Upper  Tonquin 
also  suffered  severely. 

Formosa. — Before  1887  Formosa  was  a  dependency  of  the 
province  of  Fuhkien,  but  in  that  year,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  French  hostilities  of  1884-85  that  were  undertaken  in 
the  north  of  the  island,  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  were  opened  to 
the  value  of  it,  and  it  became  an  independent  province  of  the 
empire.  Tea-raising  was  introduced  from  Fuhkien  in  recent 
times,  and  proved  a  very  successful  industry.  The  tea  grown 
in  Formosa  is  not  a  green  but  a  black  tea,  prepared  without 
fermentation,  and  having  a  flavour  like  that  of  green  tea.  The 
more  pungent  teas  of  India  and  Ceylon  have  been  lately  pre- 
ferred to  the  delicate  Formosa  oolongs  in  all  the  leading 
markets. 

III.  HONG  KONG. 

The  general  condition  of  the  colony  was  fairly  prosperous. 
The  Hong  Kong  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  a  request  to  the 
Imperial  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Rosebery,  to  open  negotiations 
with  China  for  the  opening  of  the  West  River  to  the  steamers  of 
all  nations.  The  West  River,  rising  in  Yunnan,  flows  through 
the  provinces  of  Kwangsi  and  Kwangtung,  and  joins  the  sea 
below  Canton.  Hong  Kong,  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  River,  would  largely  benefit  by  the  opening  of 
the  West  River  and  its  tributaries  to  steam  navigation. 

The  Hong  Kong  Chamber  of  Commerce  also  asked  for  the 
opening  of  the  cities  of  Wuchow,  Tsunchow,  and  Nanning  on 
the  West  River  to  foreign  trade.  At  the  existing  treaty  ports 
in  Southern  China  foreign  trade  had  reached  its  utmost  hmit,. 
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and  the  opening  of  new  ports  was  necessary  in  order  to  reach 
the  great  inland  provinces  of  Kwangsi,  Yunnan,  and  Kweichow. 
The  Hong  Kong  revenue  for  1892  amounted  to  $2,236,933 
and  the  expenditure  to  $2,342,837.  The  population  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  164,808  males,  and  66,854  females — ^total 
281,662 — principally  Chinese,  excepting  about  10,000  Europeans 
and  Asiatics.  The  approximate  value  of  the  trade  of  Hong 
Kong,  with  China  alone,  during  1891  and  1892,  according  to 
the  returns  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  was 
126,346,786  Haikwan  taels  (about  81,000,OOOZ.  sterling),  and 
128,973,819  taels  (about  31,600,000/.  sterling),  respectively.  Of 
steamers  which  arrived  in  1892,  71  per  cent,  were  British,  and 
the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  amounted  to  14,152,849 — 
an  increase  of  147,151  tons  over  the  previous  year. 

IV.  JAPAN. 

The  ship  of  state  has  not  had  plain  sailing  since  the  adoption 
of  the  new  constitution.  This  year  the  Government  Ministers 
had  more  difficulty  in  getting  their  measures  through  the  Diet 
than  ever  before,  and  the  factious  opposition  and  violent  language 
of  some  members  of  the  Lower  House  evoked  strong  criticism. 

A  temporary  understanding  was  arranged  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Emperor.  The  dispute  between  the  Ministry 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  concerned  some  reductions 
in  the  estimates,  that  had  been  made  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  which  the  executive  refused  to  accept. 
The  Emperor  decided  the  question  in  a  curious  and  character- 
istic way  by  issuing,  in  March,  the  following  message : — 

**  In  ancient  days  at  the  earliest  beginning  of  -the  empire 
the  Imperial  Founder  of  our  House  proclaimed  that  he  would 
administer  affairs  all  over  the  world.  We  have  assumed  sover- 
eignty, and  during  the  twenty  years  and  more  which  have 
elapsed  since  then  every  part  of  the  executive  has  been  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  to 
further  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  We  also  established  the 
Diet,  affording  opportunity  for  the  utterance  of  the  public  voice, 
that  thereby  the  execution  of  the  country's  chief  and  important 
works  would  be  assisted.  The  operation  of  the  constitution  is 
now  in  its  earliest  stage.  Circumspection  is  necessary  in  the 
beginning,  so  that  success  may  be  ensured  in  the  end ;  to-day 
the  outset  should  be  right,  that  in  future  great  results  may  be 
expected.  The  progressive  force  of  various  countries  of  the 
world  becomes  more  rapid  day  by  day.  At  this  present  period, 
if  time  is  squandered  in  disputes,  and  ultimately  the  great 
objects  in  view  are  neglected,  so  that  opportunities  for  extending 
the  national  welfare  are  lost,  the  desire  we  cherish  in  view  of 
meeting  the  spirits  of  our  ancestors  would  be  frustrated,  and 
the  way  to  reap  the  fair  result  of  constitutional  government 
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would  be  lost.  .  .  .  The  items  of  expenditure  referred  to  in  the 
67th  Article  of  the  constitution  are  already  guaranteed  by  the 
terms  of  the  articles,  and  should  not  be  a  cause  of  dispute  now. 
As  to  the  matter  of  military  defences  of  the  State,  a  single  day's 
neglect  may  result  in  a  hundred  years'  regret.  We  shall  now 
economise  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Household,  and  shall  grant, 
during  a  period  of  six  years,  300,000  yen  (50,000Z.)  annually, 
and  we  also  order  the  civil  and  military  officers,  except  those 
subject  to  special  circumstances,  to  donate  one-tenth  of  their 
salaries  during  the  same  period,  and  thus  to  meet  the  want  of 
funds  for  building  men-of-war.'* 

The  Diet  closed  in  April  after  a  most  unsatisfactory  session. 
The  Ministry  effected  a  compromise  with  the  Lower  House  by 
promising  reforms  in  different  departments  in  order  to  get  their 
estimates  passed. 

Another  crisis  occurred  in  the  Lower  House  in  December. 
The  President  of  that  body,  Hoshi-Toru,  received  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence.  Refusing  to  resign,  he  was  finally  suspended 
for  a  week.  When  Parliament  re-assembled  (Dec.  29)  the 
House,  which  before  the  recess  had  been  greatly  excited  over 
the  question  who  should  be  their  presiding  officer,  became  more 
disorderly,  and  scenes  of  tumult,  in  which  violent  language  was 
used,  went  on  from  day  to  day.  The  disturbance  created  by 
intense  party  feeling  ended  at  last  by  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  proroguing  the  Diet  until  January  12,  1894.  On 
December  30,  however,  an  imperial  rescript  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment altogether,  and  an  election,  fraught  with  bitterness,  was 
soon  to  follow. 

An  action  instituted  by  the  Mikado  was  tried  in  the  British 
Court  at  Yokohama,  to  recover  170,000/.  damages  from  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  for  the  loss  of 
the  Japanese  cruiser,  Chishafna,  sunk  in  December  1892,  in 
collision  with  the  company's  ship,  Ravenna,  It  was  argued 
by  the  plaintiff's  attorneys  that  since  the  court  had  been  dele- 
gated only  a  limited  jurisdiction  over  British  subjects  in  Japan, 
the  Mikado  was  not  liable  to  be  treated  like  an  ordinary  suitor, 
as  a  sovereign  would  be  if  suing  in  a  British  Court  outside 
Japan,  and  that,  therefore,  he  could  not  be  consenting  to  the 
jurisdiction,  so  as  to  give  the  defendants  a  right  to  counter- 
claim. The  claims  for  compensation  to  the  relatives  of  the 
Japanese  who  lost  their  lives  by  the  collision  were,  in  December, 
dismissed  by  the  court.  In  the  British  Court  at  Shanghai, 
where  the  Mikado  brought  the  action,  the  decision  was  in 
favour  of  the  company's  counter-claim.  This  court  found  that 
the  inland  sea  of  Japan,  where  the  collision  took  place,  being 
on  the  high  seas  and  not  a  niare  clausum,  foreign  vessels 
navigating  it  were  beyond  the  reach  of  Japanese  law.  The 
judgment  that  the  inland  sea  was  not  part  of  the  waters  of 
Japan  profoundly  moved  Japanese  public  opinion,  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  would  protest 
against  this  decision  to  the  British  Government. 
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The  questiou  of  treaty  revision  was  raised  again  in  March, 
and  an  address  to  the  Throne  on  the  subject  was  moved  in  the 
Lower  House,  where  it  was  discussed  in  secret  session.  The 
address  contained  in  substance  the  following  propositions : — 

That  the  principle  of  extra-territoriality,  whereby  the  subjects 
of  Western  Powers  are  exempted  by  treaty  from  Japanese  juris- 
diction, and  are  amenable  only  to  consular  courts,  shfldl  be 
abolished ;  that  Japan  shall  be  released  from  the  treaty  restric- 
tions which  at  present  deprive  her  of  independence  in  the 
matter  of  the  customs  tariff;  that  foreigners  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  coasting  trade ;  that  mixed  residence  shall  be  generally 
sanctioned  for  forei^ers,  except  at  Hokkaido  and  Okinawa  in 
the  Loo  Choo  Archipelago,  where  the  right  shall  be  restricted 
to  a  certain  area ;  that  foreign  residence  shall  be  prohibited  in 
other  islands  ;  and  that  foreigners  shall  be  precluded  from 
possessing  land,  mines,  railways,  shipbuilding  works,  and  docks. 

But  treaty  revision  was  yet  far  oflf,  unless  the  Ministers 
disregarded  the  opinions  of  the  Diet,  and  were  determined  to 
act  independently  under  the  Emperor's  prerogative.  The  hot 
discussions  on  this  question  between  foreign  journals  were 
incurring  enmity  between  foreign  residents  and  natives  to  the 
detriment  of  trade.  In  December  the  anti-foreign  feeling  was 
on  tlie  increase,  and  many  foreigners  were  insulted  in  the 
streets  of  Tokio.  Under  pressure  from  the  foreign  legations 
the  Government  finally  instructed  the  police  to  protect  all 
residents. 

Thousands  of  houses  were  flooded  in  the  Gifu  district  in 
September,  enormous  damage  was  done,  and  many  people  were 
left  destitute.     There  was  also  much  loss  of  life. 

In  Okayama  141  persons  perished,  and  in  Tattori  400 
houses  were  destroyed  by  floods,  while  5,000  people  were 
utterly  deprived  of  any  means  of  subsistence.  In  Oita,  Chime, 
Kagawa,  Toyama,  and  Kumamoto  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  was  immense. 

Volcanic  outbreaks  occurred  this  year  in  districts  which  had 
hitherto  been  free  from  them,  and  earthquakes  Were  more 
frequent  than  usual. 

The  total  amount  of  the  internal  debt  of  Japan  in  March 
amoimted  to  264,361,665  yen.  The  foreign  debt  was  only 
768,200/.  The  internal  debt  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  abolition 
of  the  feudal  system,  as  it  had  existed  for  several  centuries  till 
the  restoration  in  1868.  At  that  date  the  Crown  assumed  the 
ownership  of  all  the  lands,  and  the  nobles  who  were  the 
owners,  and  the  hereditary  military  classes  who  lived  upon  the 
lands,  were  provided  for  by  means  of  pensions.  From  time  to 
time  there  have  been  various  internal  loans  for  the  redemption 
of  the  paper  currency,  for  the  improvement  of  the  navy,  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Satsuma  rebellion,  and  for  other  purposes. 
A  sum  of  22,000,000  yen  is  annually  set  apart  for  the  payment 
of  the  principal  of  the  debt  and  interest. 
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The  total  foreign  trade  of  Japan  in  1892  was  in  excess  of 
$162,000,000,  or  about  14  per  cent,  more  than  in  1891. 
The  exports  exceeded  the  imports  by  nearly  $20,000,000. 
The  increase  since  1883  in  this  trade  was  very  remarkable. 
Then  the  total  was  864,712,861.  The  United  States  of  America 
import  large  quantities  of  Japanese  tea  and  silk,  amounting 
last  year  to  the  value  of  $29,000,000.  The  cotton  spinning 
industry  in  Japan  was  thriving.  In  January  there  were  thirty- 
seven  mills  that  were  running  about  307,500  spindles.  Imports 
of  cotton  goods  from  foreign  countries,  nevertheless,  had  not 
declined.  The  value  of  exports  of  silk  in  1892  amounted  to 
840,000,000. 

v.  COREA. 

An  association  called  the  Togakuto,  or  the  party  of  Oriental 
learning,  for  a  few  years  has  existed  in  Corea.  Its  members 
are  hostile  to  everything  foreign,  and  labour  to  expel  all 
foreigners  from  the  country.  At  a  great  meeting  of  this  party 
held  in  April  a  number  of  delegates  were  appointed  to  lay  cer- 
tain demands  before  the  king.  When  these  demands,  which 
included  the  suppression  of  foreign  religions  and  the  expulsion 
of  foreign  merchants,  were  refused,  the  delegates  became  so 
violent  and  disorderly  that  they  were  arrested.  Whereupon 
the  members  of  this  party  (numbering  in  all  about  200,000) 
began  to  gather  at  Seoul,  the  capital,  coming  from  all  parts  to 
the  rescue  of  their  fellow-partisans,  and  a  civil  war  was  feared. 
Corea  is  an  independent  country,  but  yet  both  China  and  Japan 
sent  ships  of  war  to  Chemulpo,  the  port  of  Seoul,  in  order  to 
protect  their  national  interests. 

VI.  SIAM. 

Very  many  years  ago  Siam  recognised  the  suzerainty  of 
China,  and  even  now  the  Chinese  regard  Siam  as  a  vassal  State. 
For  some  time  France  has  desired  to  extend  her  colonial 
possessions  along  the  valley  of  the  Mekong  Kiver  and  has  looked 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  invade  the  rights  of  Siam. 
Under  the  orders  of  M.  de  Lanessan,  Governor  of  Tonquin, 
in  April  of  this  year  Captain  Thoreux,  with  a  force  of  180 
Annamite  sharpshooters,  advanced  to  the  Khong  Eapids  on  the 
Mekong,  in  order  to  establish  there  a  fortified  post,  so  as  to  give 
the  French  free  communication  with  Saigon,  the  capital  of 
Cochin-China,  through  the  construction  of  a  railway  along  the 
rapids  to  the  sea-coast.  No  resistance  was  made  to  the  French 
occupation  of  Khong  Island  ;  but  suddenly  the  invaders  found 
themselves  entrapped  and  their  supplies  cut  oflf  by  Siamese 
troops.  On  May  22  a  French  column  from  below  came  to  their 
rescue,  and  for  a  time  all  was  quiet.  It  was  early  in  June  that 
M.  de  Lanessan  sent  word  to  the  French  Government  that 
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M.  Grosgurin,  a  French  militia  inspector,  had  been  murdered 
by  a  Siamese  mandarin  from  the  military  post  of  Cam-mon. 
With  all  haste  the  French  Consul-General  at  Bangkok  was 
directed  to  ask  the  King  of  Siam  for  an  audience,  and  to  de- 
mand reparation  for  the  alleged  murder.  French  gun-boats 
were  sent  to  Siamese  waters.  The  Siamese  Government "  pro- 
foundly regretted'*  the  aggression,  and  declared  itself  ready  to 
bring  the  guilty  to  justice  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  inspec- 
tor had  been  murdered.  Afterwards  it  was  proved  that 
M.  Grosgurin  had  been  killed  in  a  skirmish  provoked  by  him- 
self. About  June  13  the  French  occupied  the  Island  of  Samit, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  in  July  two  French  gun-boats,  against 
the  orders  of  their  Government  and  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
1856,  which  permitted  them  to  anchor  opposite  Paknam  but 
forbade  their  proceeding  farther  up  the  nver  without  permis- 
sion of  the  Siamese  Government,  forcibly  ascended  the  Menam 
Kiver,  on  which  Bangkok  is  situated.  Some  shots  were  ex- 
changed between  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the 
gim-boats  as  they  passed  at  night,  but  fortunately  no  bombard- 
ment of  the  city  was  attempted.  On  July  2u  M.  Pavie,  the 
French  Minister  at  Bangkok,  presented  an  ultimntuTn  to  the 
Siamese  Government,  which  demanded  a  large  indemnity  and 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  France  to  the  territory  lying 
east  of  the  Mekong,  including  the  islands  in  the  river.  As  the 
Siamese  delayed  to  reply,  the  French  made  the  conditions 
somewhat  heavier,  among  other  demands  proposing  to  occupy 
the  river  and  the  port  of  Chantaboon  until  the  complete  evacua- 
tion of  the  posts  established  by  Siam  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mekong  had  been  accomplished. 

The  next  day,  August  1,  the  Siamese  Government  unreser- 
vedly accepted  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  ultivmtum,  and 
the  threatened  blockade  was  averted.  A  month  later  there 
came  the  prospect  of  more  trouble  through  the  aggressive 
conduct  of  the  French  special  envoy,  M.  le  Myer  de  Vilers, 
who  evidently  was  determined  to  force  Siam  into  making  still 
further  concessions.  The  victimised  Government  had  by  great 
effort  succeeded  in  paying  the  heavy  indemnity,  thereby  re- 
moving any  pretext  that  the  French  might  have  for  complaint. 

By  the  treaty  and  convention  published  in  Paris,  October 
*2y  the  Siamese  Government  renounced  all  pretensions  to  the 
whole  of  the  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong  River, 
and  to  the  islands  in  the  river  ;  it  agreed  to  abandon  the 
armed  navigation  of  the  great  Toule-Sap  Lake,  the  Mekong, 
and  their  tributaries,  and  not  to  erect  any  fortified  po'St  in  the 
provinces  of  Battambang  and  Siemreap,  or  within  a  radius  of 
fifteen  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Mekong.  It  also 
agreed  to  open  negotiations  within  six  months  for  the  revision 
of  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries.  The 
convention,  which  included  some  demands  in  excess  of  the 
ultimaUim,  made  stipulations  for  the  evacuation  of  the  posts 
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in  the  surrendered  territories,  and  for  the  trial  of  the  **  authors 
of  the  incidents ''  at  Cam-mon  and  Keng  Kien,  where  the 
inspector,  Grosgurin,  was  killed  with  his  escort  of  fourteen 
militiamen.  It  provided  also  for  the  occupation  of  Chantaboon 
by  the  French  until  the  execution  of  the  stipulations.  By  the 
terms  of  the  convention  Siam  lost  a  slice  of  fertile  territory, 
but  still  retained  her  independence. 

Before  the  year  ended  Great  Britain  and  France  came  to  an 
agreement  that  there  should  be  created  a  "  buffer  State  '*  on  the 
Upper  Mekong  to  separate  English  and  French  territory  in  that 
region,  the  limits  to  be  defined  by  commissioners  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  The  French  authorities  in  Cochin-China  had 
still  in  hand  the  surveys  for  the  railway  from  Saigon  to  Stung- 
Treng  and  Khong.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  road,  250  miles 
long,  was  15,000,000  frs.  The  Mekong  Eiver,  owing  to  its 
rapids,  will  be  almost  useless  to  the  French  for  navigation  in 
their  attempt  to  develop  trade  with  the  interior  and  with  China, 
and  certainly  will  not  be  worth  the  trouble  they  have  taken  to 
gain  possession  of  it. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

AFRICA. 
I.   EGYPT. 

The  history  of  the  year  in  Egypt  has  been  by  no  means  free 
from  incident  or  anxiety.  As  soon  as  the  new  year  came  in, 
alarming  rumours  began  to  circulate  in  Cairo  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  young  Khedive,  and  as  to  his  dissatisfaction  alike 
with  his  Ministers  and  with  his  English  advisers.  Before  long 
these  rumours  proved  to  be  well  founded.  On  January  15,  the 
Premier,  Mustapha  Fehmi  Pasha,  a  Minister  who  was  under- 
stood to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  English,  and  who  at  the 
time  was  just  recovering  from  a  sharp  attack  of  illness,  was 
summarily  dismissed  by  the  Khedive,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Ministers  of  Finance  and  of  Justice  were  required  to  surrender 
their  portfolios.  In  the  place  of  these  officials,  Fakhri  Pasha, 
a  strong  opponent  of  English  influence,  was  appointed  Premier, 
and  the  Departments  of  Finance  and  of  Justice  were  committed 
to  two  other  native  politicians,  who,  like  the  new  Premier,  were 
understood  to  be  unfriendly  to  English  ideas.  The  Khedive 
intimated  that  for  the  future  he  would  claim  the  right  to  ap- 
point whatever  Ministers  he  pleased.  His  action  was  at  once 
iiitei-preted  as  a  blow  to  the  authority  of  the  English,  and  the 
pyess  and  the  native  party  loudly  applauded  the  bold  and  inde- 
23endent  attitude  of  the  Prince. 

The  English  Government,  however,  lost  no  time  in  intimat- 
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ing  to  the  Khedive  that  such  conduct  would  not  be  permitted. 
Lord   Cromer  protested  against  the  new  appointments,   and 
refused  to  recognise  the   Khedive's  nominees.     The   English 
Cabinet   authorised   Lord   Cromer  to   make   it  plain   to    the 
Khedive  that,  so  long  as  England  occupied  Egypt,  she  claimed 
a  decisive  voice  in  Egyptian  politics,  and  could  not  allow  her 
advice  to  be  set  aside.     After  a  very  brief  period  of  hesitation, 
the  Khedive  gave  way,  and  the   Egyptian   Government  was 
again  remodelled   with   Lord   Cromer's   consent.      Mustapha 
Fehmi  Pasha  was  sacrificed  to  save  the  dignity  of  the  Prince, 
l^ut  the  Premiership  was  transferred  from  Fakhri  Pasha  to 
Eiaz  Pasha,  a  more  amenable  and  moderate  man.     Boutros 
Pasha  and  Mazloum  Pasha,  the  Khedive's  nominees  in  the  De- 
partments of  Finance  and  of  Justice,  were  permitted  to  retain 
their  new  posts,  while  the  other  members  of  Mustapha  Fehmi's 
Cabinet  continued  to  serve  under  Eiaz.     The  compromise  thus 
arranged  by  Lord  Cromer  was  designed  to  cover  the  Khedive's 
retreat,  but  it  showed  that  the  authority  of  the  English  advisers 
must   still   be  considered   as  paramount  in  the   State.     The 
results  of  the  incident  were  inevitably  to  increase  the  friction 
between  the  English  and  the  natives,  and  to  give  fresh  oppor- 
tunities  for  denunciations   of  England    to    the    French    and 
Mahomedan  press.      The  medical  students  protested  against 
English  instruction,  and  were  only  induced  to  resume  their 
work  after  receiving  a  rebuke  from  the  new  Premier.     The 
native  new^spapers  vied  with  each  other  in  heaping  abuse  upon 
English  officials  and  English  ideas ;   and  the  attitude  of  the 
National   Party   was   so  markedly  hostile,  that   the  English 
Government  decided  to  increase  the  British  force  in  Egypt. 
The  arrival  of  fresh  troops  from  Malta  and  Gibraltar  early  in 
February  produced  a  quieting  effect,  and  with  this  unmistakable 
assertion  of  English  authority,  the  excitement  in  Cairo  to  some 
extent  subsided  for  the  time. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  firm  attitude  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  temper  of  the  Khedive  and  of  the  National  Party 
remained  almost  unchanged,  and  the  greatest  tact  on  both 
sides  was  needed  to  carry  on  the  Government  with  success. 
As  the  year  wore  on,  the  results  of  the  Ministerial  changes 
became  apparent.  Eiaz  Pasha  was  on  the  whole  loyal  to  his 
English  colleagues,  and  showed  an  honest  determination  to 
smooth  over  difficulties,  to  conciliate  hostile  interests,  and  to 
make  the  Administration  work.  But  he  was  not  in  genuine 
sympathy  with  English  progress  or  with  English  ideas.  He  was 
extremely  conservative  in  his  opinions,  and  understood  but 
little  of  the  new  methods  which  it  was  our  object  to  introduce 
in  pai*ticular  into  the  administration  of  justice.  He,  moreover, 
showed  himself  desirous  of  tightening  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment and  of  increasing  his  personal  authority,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  English  departmental  officials  found  abuses 
reviving,  impediments  increasing  in  their  path,  and  the  progress 
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of  reform  delayed.  Once  or  twice,  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
again  in  August  and  November,  the  friction  was  so  great  as  to 
threaten  a  Mniisterial  crisis,  which  was  only  avoided  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Khedive  and  by  the  good  sense  of  Riaz  himself. 
And,  if  the  temper  of  the  Egyptian  Ministers  was  unsym- 
pathetic towards  English  objects,  that  of  the  native  and  official 
classes  in  Cairo  was  on  the  whole  pronouncedly  worse.  At 
the  beginning  of  December  the  Legislative  Council,  which 
assembled  as  usual  to  discuss  the  political  situation,  showed  in 
a  clear  light  its  hostility  to  English  ideas.  It  began  by  attack- 
ing two  of  its  members  for  having  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  called 
upon  Lord  Cronier  in  Cairo  ;  and  on  that  point  brought  upon 
itself  a  decided  rebuff  alike  from  the  British  representative  and 
from  the  Egyptian  Government.  It  then  proceeded  to  attack 
the  budget,  especially  the  estimates  of  the  War  Department 
and  the  expenses  of  the  army  of  occupation.  It  proposed  to 
abolish  the  Prisons  Department,  the  municipality  of  Alexandria 
and  the  department  for  repressing  the  slave  trade.  It  proposed 
largely  to  reduce  the  grants  made  for  public  works,  to  cut 
down  the  salaries  of  European  officials,  to  lessen  the  subvention 
given  to  the  European  theatre  and  to  subsidise  the  native 
theatre  instead.  It  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
alleged  unsatisfactory  management  of  the  Domains  Administra- 
tion ;  demanded  a  reduction  in  the  secret  service  money ; 
denounced  the  extravagance  of  the  Government  and,  as  it 
asserted,  the  rapidly  increasing  poverty  and  distress  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  it  painted  in  black  colours  the  condition  of  the 
country,  showing  alike  in  little  things  and  great  its  deep 
hostility  to  English  influence  and  to  the  existing  order  of 
affairs. 

This  violent  pronouncement  of  the  Council,  which,  like 
most  other  Egyptian  institutions,  was  the  creation  of  the 
British  adviser,  and  one  of  the  first  of  our  experiments  in 
Egyptian  self-government,  offended  not  only  the  English,  but 
the  Egyptian  Cabinet  too.  Kiaz  Pasha  replied  firmly  to  the 
objections  of  the  Council,  and  Sir  Elwin  Palmer  met  their 
allegations  as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  with  a 
clear  and  conclusive  contradiction.  In  the  end  the  Egyptian 
Government,  on  its  own  initiative,  rejected  nearly  all  the 
Council's  proposals ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  rash  to  assume 
that  the  attitude  of  that  small  and  unrepresentative  body, 
largely  consisting  of  members  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, represented  the  real  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Egyptian  people.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  little  doubt  that 
native  opinion  in  Cairo  was,  so  far  as  it  expressed  itself, 
delighted  by  the  action  of  the  Council ;  and  it  was  not  a  com- 
fortable reflection  for  us  that  the  only  endeavour  hitherto  made 
by  England  to  give  voice  to  Egyptian  feeling  should  result  in 
unmistakable  and  vehement  protests  against  our  presence,  our 
ideas  and  ourselves. 
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On  the  Soudan  frontier  also  the  year  was  not  wholly  free 
from  incident.  Early  in  January  the  Egyptian  outposts  about 
Wady  Haifa  were  attacked  by  the  forces  of  the  Dervishes,  A 
sharp  engagement  took  place  at  Ambigol  Wells  upon  the  Upper 
Nile,  and  Osman  Digna  afterwards  made  his  presence  felt  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sinkat.  Again,  in  October  and  November, 
fighting  took  place  near  the  Khargeh  and  Beris  oases.  The 
Dervishes  attacked  Murhat  Wells,  and  the  Egyptian  troops 
had  to  fight  hard  for  their  position.  But  in  every  engagement 
the  Egyptians  fully  held  their  own,  and  showed  discipline  and 
courage,  although  they  suffered  rather  severely.  Meantime, 
outside  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  diplomats  have  endeavoured  to 
revive  the  question  of  our  evacuation  of  the  country,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Khedive's  visit  to  Constantinople  in  July, 
efforts  were  made  by  the  National  Party  to  induce  the  Sultan 
to  urge  the  subject  upon  our  ambassador  there.  But  the 
Sultan  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  proposal,  and  no  demon- 
stration against  English  influence  ensued. 

In  the  sphere  of  finance  and  of  internal  administration  the  re- 
cords of  the  year  have  shown  once  again  the  same  marked  progress 
and  success.  The  Government  accounts  for  1892,  published  on 
the  close  of  the  year,  showing  revenue  10,623,000/.,  expenditure 
9,835,000/.,  gave  a  surplus  of  788,000/.,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  more  than  estimated  in  the  previous  budget.  This 
result  was  obtained  notwithstanding  a  considerable  diminution 
of  taxes,  and  was  in  part  owing  to  the  ever-increasing  revenue 
from  the  railways  and  indirect  taxation;  besides  giving 
672,000/.,  due  to  economies  arising  from  the  conversion  of  debt, 
which  could  not  be  touched  or  utilised  because  of  the  churlish 
attitude  of  France.  The  surplus  of  the  Dairia  Eevenue  con- 
siderably exceeded  expectations.  The  Domains  Administration 
continued  to  sell  off  their  lands  as  rapidly  as  the  attitude  of 
France  allowed;  the  natives  are  eagerly  buying,  and  raising 
the  hope  that  before  very  long  this  expensive  administration 
would  cease  to  exist.  The  budget  estimates  for  1894  antici- 
pated a  surplus  of  over  half  a  million,  although  Sir  Elwin 
Pahner,  the  financial  adviser,  contemplated  devoting  92,000/. 
to  the  reduction  of  the  land  tax  and  13,000/.  to  abolishing  the 
octrois  in  small  towns.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  the 
reductions  made  since  1890  would  thus  represent  a  relief  of 
taxation  of  more  than  a  million  in  the  annual  charge.  The 
budget  for  1894  also  included  a  provision  for  an  increase  in  the 
police  force  and  in  the  education  estimates,  for  operations 
against  the  Dervishes,  for  the  drainage  of  Cairo,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  local  councils  in  some  big  provincial  towns, 
in  order  that  the  inhabitants  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  their  interest  in  their  own  improvement.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  last  project  would  prove  more  fruitful  and 
encouraging  than  our  previous  efforts  in  that  direction. 

The  administration  of  justice  continued  to  be  a  difficult  ques- 
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tion  in  Egypt.  The  Khedive's  Government  could  not  appreciate 
the  British  view  of  the  relations  desirable  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  law-com:ts,  and  Mr.  Scott's  proposals  for 
judicial  reform  did  not  always  meet  with  the  encouragement 
which  they  deserved.  But  on  the  whole  Biaz  Pasha  showed  a 
concihatory  disposition  and  a  readiness  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
Inspector-General  of  Police ;  and  although  the  police  got  little 
sympathy  from  the  natives  and  found  it  very  hard  to  procure 
evidence,  yet  there  were  signs  of  progress  to  record.  Mr.  Gorst, 
the  Under-Secretary  for  Finance,  reported  in  January  last,  on 
liis  return  from  a  tour  of  inspection,  a  steady  improvement  in 
the  provincial  administration  of  justice.  Statistics  issued  by 
the  native  tribunals  showed  that  the  summary  courts  were 
doing  their  work  well,  and  that  their  judgments  were  not  very 
often  reversed  on  appeal.  The  increase  on  the  number  of 
convictions  for  minor  otfences  was  a  proof  of  the  increasing 
activity  of  the  police,  and  there  was  a  marked  and  satisfactory 
decrease  in  murder,  brigandage  and  the  graver  crimes. 

But  if  the  administration  of  justice  limped,  the  administrators 
of  the  Eailways  and  of  Public  Works  were  able  again  to  boast 
of  a  record  every  year  rendered  more  bright.  The  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  natives,  to  which  the  complaints  and  inactivity 
of  the  money-lenders  in  the  provinces  bore  involuntary  witness, 
the  steadily  improving  cotton  crops,  and  the  projects  for  new 
works  of  public  utility,  which  these  officials  were  ever  pressing 
on,  testify  to  their  industry  and  success.  In  February  the 
Khedive  opened  an  extension  of  the  railway  to  Girgeh,  840 
miles  south  of  Cairo.  In  March  the  railway  board  decided  to 
spend  1,250,000/.  in  prolonging  this  line  farther  to  Keneh  and 
thence  to  Luxor.  In  April  the  Khedive  opened  a  new  steel 
railw^ay  bridge  at  Mansourah  over  the  Damietta  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  later  in  the  year  a  new  steam  tramway  fifty 
miles  in  length  between  Ismailia  and  Port  Said.  Meanwhile 
a  new  channel  was  cleared  to  improve  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  of  Alexandria.  New  works  for  the  drainage  of  Cairo 
were  set  on  foot.  The  Government  decided  to  render  fire-proof 
the  great  museum  at  Ghizeh.  New  schemes  for  reservoirs 
and  for  storing  water  were  discussed  on  every  side,  and  the 
Public  Works  Department  began  as  an  experiment,  at  first  on 
a  small  scale,  to  substitute  paid  labour  for  the  obligatory  unpaid 
labour  on  the  Nile  banks.  The  only  question  suggested  by 
these  and  other  improvements  was  whether,  in  the  event  of 
our  evacuating  the  country,  any  one  of  them  would  be  carried 
on  or  maintained.  There  was  no  proof  whatever  that,  if  our 
influence  were  removed,  any  party  in  Egypt  would  concern 
itself  to  carry  on  our  labours.  The  more  marked  and  satis- 
factory our  progress,  the  more  urgent  had  become  the  problem 
of  our  attitude  towards  Egyptian  politics. 
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II.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Cape  Colo7iy, — A  Ministerial  crisis,  caused,  it  was  said,  by 
irreconcilable  differences  between  Mr.  John  X.  Merriman  and 
Sir  James  Siveright,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  Government  for  the  Cape  Colony.  Mr. 
Cecil  Ehodes,  the  Premier,  resigned  with  his  colleagues  on 
May  2 ;  but  accepted  the  responsibihty  of  forming  a  new 
Government,  finally  constituted  as  follows :  Mr.  Cecil  Ehodes, 
Premier ;  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  Treasurer-General  and  Minister 
of  Agriculture;  Mr.  Laing,  Commissioner  for  Crown  Lands; 
Mr.  Schreiner,  Attorney-General ;  Mr.  Faure,  Colonial  Secret- 
ary; Mr.  Frost,  Secretary  of  Native  Affairs.  Although  Sir 
James  Siveright  was  not  included  in  the  new  Cabinet,  he 
remained  on  terms  of  perfect  confidence  with  Mr.  Ehodes,  and 
it  was  regarded  as  ground  for  trust  in  the  new  Ministry  that  the 
name  of  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  the  former  Premier,  appeared 
in  the  list  of  Cabinet  officers. 

Sir  Henry  B.  Loch,  the  Governor,  made  the  customary 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Colonial  Parliament  in  June,  and 
stated  that  the  year  had  been  a  period  of  progress  for  the 
Colony,  and  that  the  revenue  had  greatly  exceeded  the  expendi- 
ture. He  remarked  that  the  favourable  yield  to  the  revenue 
from  railways  and  from  Customs  was  due  to  the  gold  industry 
which  had  so  widely  extended,  but  he  thought  that  competition 
would  prevent  any  further  large  increase  from  these  sources, 
and  therefore  that  the  Government  ought  to  continue  in  the 
path  of  the  strictest  economy. 

The  revenue  of  Cape  Colony  for  eleven  months  ending  May 
1898  amounted  to  4,500,000Z.,  which  was  an  increase  of  nearly 
500,000Z.  sterling  over  that  produced  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  pre\^ous  year.  As  an  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  railway  development  appeared  the  statement  that  in  1892  on 
a  capital  of  18,500,000/.  the  railways  yielded  41. 145.  8d.  per  cent., 
against  4/.  135.  4d.  per  cent,  in  1891. 

A  fruit-growing  interest  was  springing  up,  and  as  the  result 
of  a  conference,  called  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a 
Cape  Fruit  Growers'  Association  was  formed  in  May.  During 
the  year  considerable  shipments  of  fruit  were  made  to  London, 
and  there  was  prospect  that  this  trade  would  gi^eatl}'  increase, 
since  the  prohibitive  tariff  of  the  Transvaal  barred  the  way  to 
that  nearer  valuable  market. 

NataL — After  many  delays  the  question  of  responsible  govern- 
ment in  Natal  w^as  finally  decided.  The  third  election  for  the 
constituency  of  Newcastle  resulted  in  the  return  of  two  mem- 
bers for  the  Legislative  Council  in  favour  of  it.  Of  the  twenty- 
four  members  composing  the  Council,  fourteen  were  now  on 
the  side  of  responsible  government  and  formed  an  adequate 
majority.  On  May  10,  Sir  John  Eobinson  introduced  the  bill, 
and  it  passed  without  amendment  by  a  majority  of  four  votes. 
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The  new  constitution  was  proclaimed  at  Pietermaritzburg  in 
due  course,  and  elections  under  it  took  place  in  September. 
Candidates  were  numerous.  There  were  seven  competitors  for 
the  four  Durban  seats.  Among  these  Sir  John  Robinson 
was  a  successful  candidate,  and  was  called  upon  to  form  a 
Cabinet.  The  Premier  assumed  the  office  of  Colonial  Secre- 
tary (Oct.  10),  and  selected  for  his  associates  the  following : 
Mr.  H.  Escombe,  Attorney- General ;  Mr.  Sutton,  Colonial 
Treasurer ;  Mr.  Moor,  Minister  of  Native  Affairs ;  and  Mr. 
T.  K.  Murrav,  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Sir  W.  F.  Hely-Hutchinson,  the  newly-appointed  Governor 
of  Natal,  arrived  in  September  and  received  a  warm  welcome. 
He  had  lately  been  Governor  of  the  Windward  Islands.  Sir 
Charles  Mitchell,  the  Governor  of  Natal  while  it  remained  a 
Crown  colony,  became  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  in  succession  to  Sir  C.  C.  Smith. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Government  of  Natal  was 
to  send  a  request  to  President  Kriiger  of  the  Transvaal  to 
receive  a  deputation  of  conference  respecting  the  extension  of 
the  Natal  railway  beyond  Charlestown  into  Transvaal  territory. 
As  President  Kriiger  had  declared  that  permission  to  extend 
this  railway  depended  much  on  the  action  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  Swaziland  matter,  a  great  public  meeting  was  held  at 
Durban  in  May,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously 
recommending  in  the  general  interest  of  South  Africa,  and  in 
the  immediate  interest  of  Natal,  that  the  Swaziland  question 
be  promptly  settled  on  conditions  satisfactory  to  the  Transvaal. 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  Parliament,  the  Governor's 
speech  referred  to  the  necessity  of  easier  and  cheaper  means  of 
transport  to  the  Transvaal  cities.  The  presence  of  Indian 
<}()()lie  labour  in  Natal,  the  Governor  said,  called  for  legislation 
on  the  whole  question  of  immigration  from  India.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  October  27  until  January  11,  1894. 

On  the  frontiers  of  Pondoland  the  Natal  mounted  police 
were  kept  busy  this  year  in  driving  back  the  rival  factions  led 
by  Sigcau  and  Umlangazo  from  encroaching  on  the  territory 
of  the  colony. 

The  death  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  K.C.M.G.,  occurred 
in  June.  He  had  long  been  a  very  prominent  figure  in  South 
African  affairs.  He  accompanied  the  first  military  expedition 
from  the  Cape  to  Natal  in  1838,  and  afterwards  held  different 
posts  in  Natal  and  in  Zululand.  The  negotiations  which  led  to 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  by  Great  Britain  in  April  1877 
were  conducted  by  him,  and  at  various  times  he  was  engaged 
in  South  Africa  in  settling  important  affairs. 

Orange  Free  State. — Mr.  F.  W.  Eeitz,  who  had  already 
served  a  term  of  five  years  as  President  of  the  Republic,  was 
re-elected  for  another  term,  November  22,  by  a  majority  of 
3,000  votes.  He  was  once  an  active  promoter  of  Africander- 
Bund  ideas,  and  thoroughly  disapproved  of  the  English  policy 
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towards  the  natives,  but  changing  his  views,  he  became  the 
advocate  of  a  general  Customs  Union  and  a  cordial  supporter 
of  English  supremacy  in  South  African  affairs.  At  the  election 
the  other  candidates  were  Mr.  Van  der  Liingen  and  Mr.  de  Beer. 
The  former  was  opposed  to  the  expenditure  of  money  upon 
public  works  and  was  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  Customs 
Union,  while  Mr.  de  Beer  was  the  candidate  of  the  extreme 
Conservative  Dutch  Party. 

The  Volksraad  in  May  declined  to  terminate  its  tarifT 
arrangements  with  Cape  Colony,  and  authorised  the  President 
to  call  a  conference  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  general 
South  African  Customs  Union.  It  also  approved  a  proposal 
for  the  formation  of  a  South  African  Mint  Union. 

Transvaal  or  South  African  Bepublic. — The  Presidential 
election  took  place  early  in  the  year.  The  principal  candidates 
were  Mr.  Kriiger  and  General  Joubert.  In  April  the  figures 
were  officially  stated  as  follows :  For  Mr.  Kriiger,  7,881 ;  for 
General  Joubert,  7,009  ;  for  Chief  Justice  Kotze,  76.  As  it  had 
been  reported  that  the  number  of  votes  polled  was  in  excess  of 
the  nmnber  of  electors  upon  the  register,  a  committee  of  the 
Volksraad  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter.  A  scrutiny 
confirmed  the  re-election  of  President  Kriiger,  and,  amid  great 
enthusiasm,  he  was  sworn  in  on  May  12  as  President  of 
the  Republic.  He  delivered  an  address  urging  foreigners  re- 
siding in  the  Transvaal  to  co-operate  with  him  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  Amity,  he  said,  was  the  watchword.  He  con- 
cluded his  speech  with  an  exhortation  that  children  should  be 
encouraged  to  learn  the  national  Dutch  language. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Volksraad,  President  Kriiger  strongly 
advocated  the  reduction  of  the  colonial  produce  tariff.  A 
8])ecial  session  of  the  Volksraad  was  summoned  to  meet  in 
l^ecember. 

Sir  Henry  Loch,  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa, 
aiTived  at  Pretoria  on  June  8  to  renew  his  conferences  with 
President  Kriiger  on  the  settlement  of  South  African  disputed 
questions. 

Swaziland — A  conference  was  held  in  April  at  Colesburg 
between  Sir  Henry  Loch  and  President  Kriiger  for  the  settle- 
n:ent  of  the  various  questions  relating  to  Swaziland,  but  after 
two  days'  discussion  they  did  not  come  to  a  perfect  agi'eement. 
They  had  another  meeting  in  Pretoria  in  June.  The  Transvaal 
Government  were  dissatisfied  with  the  proposals  of  Great 
Britain  which  were  first  offered,  but  finally  a  new  agreement 
was  signed  by  which  Swaziland,  with  the  consent  of  the  Swazi 
Queen  Eegent  and  Council,  was  to  be  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion and  administration  of  the  South  African  Bepublic.  It 
])rovided  that  all  British  subjects  residing  in  Swaziland  should 
have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  burghers  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  but  were  to  obey  the  Government  and  con- 
form to  the  laws  established  for  Swaziland.     All  white  males 
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resident  in  Swaziland  on  April  20,  1893,  were  admitted  to  full 
Transvaal  citizenship.  The  Customs  duties  on  articles  im- 
ported into  Swaziland  were  to  be  no  higher  than  according  to 
the  tariff  of  the  Transvaal  or  that  in  force  in  the  South  African 
Customs  Union,  and  no  railway  beyond  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Swaziland  was  to  be  constructed  by  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment save  under  the  provisions  of  a  further  contemplated  con- 
vention between  her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  South  African 
Republic  or  with  the  consent  of  her  Majesty's  Government. 

Mashonaland. — Under  pretext  of  punishing  some  Mashona 
cattle  stealers  an  impi  of  Matabele  warriors  invaded  the  colony 
in  July,  and  approached  near  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
Victoria.  Although  they  murdered  the  Mashona  servants  at 
the  doors  of  their  white  masters'  dwellings,  they  dared  not  kill 
the  P]uropean  settlers.  Lobengula  was  warned  by  the  High 
Commissioner,  to  whom  he  replied  that  he  regretted  the  con- 
duct of  his  indunas,  but  claimed  the  right  to  punish  his  slaves, 
the  Mashonas.  •  It  was  well  known  that  during  the  past  few 
years  at  least  10,000  Mashonas — men,  women  and  children — 
had  been  massacred  by  Lobengula  and  his  people.  He  refused 
compensation  for  cattle  captured  or  for  damage  done  unless 
the  Mashona  captives,  who  had  been  rescued  by  the  Victorian 
settlers,  were  given  up  to  him  with  their  wives  and  children. 
This  was,  of  course,  impossible  ;  and  Sir  Henry  Loch,  the  High 
Commissioner,  satisfied  that  **  the  intention  of  the  Matabele  was 
actively  hostile,"  ordered  Dr.  Jameson,  acting  commissioner  in 
Mashonaland,  to  take  all  steps  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  colonists.  Yet  the  raids  continued,  and 
Lobengula,  if  not  consenting  to  them,  was  not  able  to  hold  in 
check  his  marauding  impis.  Early  in  October  an  army  of  5,000 
Matabele  passed  north-eastward  from  Fort  Victoria.  The 
situation  became  daily  more  and  more  critical.  At  Fort  Salis- 
bury there  was  great  indignation  at  the  inaction  of  the  authori- 
ties. The  Matabele  in  September  were  moving  in  force  towards 
Sinoia,  eighty-five  miles  west  of  Fort  Salisbury,  looting  all  they 
could  find,  and  the  native  chiefs  were  terror-stricken  m  antici- 
pation of  an  attack. 

The  Matabele  War, — On  October  5,  a  party  of  the  Bechuana- 
land  border  police  were  patrolling  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Shashi  Kiver  near  Macloutsie  when  they  were  fired  upon  by  some 
Matabele,  who,  when  their  fire  was  returned  by  the  police, 
retreated.  An  attack  on  Tati  in  Khama's  country  seemed  to  be 
threatened.  At  last  the  word  for  an  advance  against  Buluwayo 
came,  and  a  simultaneous  movement  was  ordered  from  the  forts 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company — Forts  SaHsbury,  Charter, 
Victoria  and  Tuli.  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  responsible  representative 
of  the  Company,  was  in  full  accord  with  Sir  Henry  Loch  in 
undertaking  the  war  against  Lobengula,  and  they  had  the 
sanction  of  Lord  Eipon  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government. 
All   the   Chartered   Company's   forces   at   Forts  Victoria   and 
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Charter,  numbering  800  men,  and  armed  with  four  Maxim 
machine  guns,  set  out  (Oct.  6)  towards  the  Matabele  border. 

Another  column,  consisting  of  300  Bechuanaland  police  with 
the  garrison  of  Fort  Tuh,  under  command  of  Colonel  Goold- 
Adams,  and  later  reinforced  by  1,760  of  King  Khama's  men, 
advanced  vid  Tati  and  Monarch's  Reef,  starting  from  the  Shashi 
River  (Oct.  15),  and  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Selous,  the  well- 
known  African  hunter  and  explorer,  they  marched  by  a  circuitous 
route  in  a  north-westerly  direction  towards  Buluwayo,  Loben- 
gula's  capital. 

The  garrison  of  Fort  Salisbury  under  Major  Forbes  formed 
another  column  of  attack,  and  approached  Buluwayo  frona  the 
north-east.  The  combined  Fort  Victoria  and  Fort  Charter 
columns  had  the  first  skirmish  with  the  enemy  on  October 
15.  On  the  following  day  they  engaged  and  defeated  a  large 
force  at  Indaima's  Mountain,  midway  between  Salisbury 
and  Buluwayo.  They  reached  the  bank  of  the  Shangani  River 
(Oct.  28),  encountering  little  resistance.  Soon  after  crossing 
the  river  an  impi  of  about  5,000  attacked  the  1,800  British 
troops  while  in  laager.  The  Matabele,  armed  with  Martini 
rifles  and  assegais,  made  several  desperate  charges  and  fought 
with  the  greatest  bravery ;  but  the  fire  from  the  Maxim  guns 
in  the  laager  was  so  destructive  that  nothing  could  stand  before 
it.  At  last  they  broke  and  fled,  pursued  by  the  mounted  troopers, 
but  the  ground  was  too.  difficult  to  permit  cavalry  to  do  much 
execution.  In  the  first  attack  the  Matabele  lost  fully  500  killed 
and  wounded,  while  the  British  loss  was  only  two  killed  and  six 
wounded.  After  the  battle  the  British  column  moved  direct  on 
Buluwayo,  about  thirty-five  miles  distant. 

The  terrible  effect  of  the  machine  guns  was  afterwards 
described  by  a  fighting  induna  who  took  part  in  the  engage- 
ment. **  I  led  my  men  on,"  said  he,  **  but  saw  them  falling 
like  cut  corn.  We  then  halted,  knelt  and  fired,  but  still  they 
fell.  We  lay  down  protected  by  our  shields,  but  most  of  the 
remainder  were  killed,  so  I  crawled  away  and  fled." 

The  columns  commanded  by  Colonel  Goold-Adams  arrived 
on  November  1  two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Impandini's  kraal. 
The  next  day  they  moved  on  in  the  direction  of  Buluwayo.  On 
November  3  the  waggon  train  was  attacked  by  two  iinpis  of  the 
Matabele.  A  general  action  ensued,  which  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Matabele,  who  fled  to  the  neighbouring  hills. 
They  lost  sixty  in  killed,  including  Lobengula's  son-in-law,  and 
very  many  were  wounded.  The  British  lost  two  officers^ — 
Cori)oral  Munday  of  the  Bechuanaland  police,  and  Sergeant 
Darm  of  the  Chartered  Company's  force.  Four  native  soldiers 
were  killed.  Mr.  Selous,  who  had  displayed  great  courage, 
received  a  slight  bullet  wound  in  the  side.  Eight  natives  were 
slightly  wounded.  Khama's  men  were  prominent  in  the  fight, 
but  after  the  battle  they  withdrew  and  returned  to  their  own  land. 

Three  envoys  from  Lobengula,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Dawson, 
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the  trader,  arrived  at  Colonel  Goold-Adams's  camp  (Oct.  18) 
at  Tati.  There  was  nothing  that  led  Colonel  Goold-Adams  to 
anticipate  the  arrival  of  messengers  from  Lobengula,  and 
learning  from  the  interpreter  that  these  men  were  getting  their 
horses  ready  to  escape  from  the  camp,  he  ordered  their  tempo- 
rary detention  till  he  could  know  from  Mr.  Dawson  who  and 
what  they  were.  They  were  told  that  no  harm  would  be  done 
to  them  unless  they  attempted  to  escape  ;  but  either  with  the 
wush  to  warn  their  chief  of  the  advance  of  a  white  force,  or 
through  fears  for  their  personal  safety,  one  of  the  indunas 
suddenly  seizing  a  bayonet  from  the  scabbard  of  a  soldier 
stabbed  two  of  the  guard  and  was  s-hot  in  endeavouring  to 
escape.  The  second  induna,  making  a  like  attempt,  also  met 
with  his  death.  The  other  envoy,  who  was  half-brother  to 
Lobengula,  was  released. 

On  October  28  Captain  Gwynydd  Williams  met  with  a 
tragical  fate.  Before  one  of  the  battles,  while  the  enemy  were 
harassing  the  company's  column,  his  horse  was  wounded. 
Being  followed  and  surrounded  by  the  Matabele,  he  dismounted^ 
with  his  back  to  a  rock,  and  defied  them  to  take  him.  As  they 
came  up  he  killed  several  with  his  magazine  rifle,  and  several 
more  with  his  revolver,  before  he  fell,  shot  in  the  forehead. 

Colonel  Goold-Adams  announced  from  Buluwayo  on  Novem- 
ber 13  that  he  had  effected  a  junction  there  with  the  forces  of  the 
Chartered  Company.  The  Matabele  with  Lobengula — 8,000 
strong — were  in  the  bush  country,  north-east  of  Buluwayo.  A 
flying  column  under  Major  Forbes  of  300  men  with  four  Maxim 
guns  set  out  on  the  14th  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Lobengula, 
who  seemed  to  have  no  intention  of  surrendering.  They  reached 
the  Shangani  River  without  meeting  with  any  incident  (Dec. 
3).  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Major  Forbes  sent  a 
patrol  across  the  river  to  try  to  capture  a  Matabele  prisoner 
HI  order  to  find  out  the  whereabouts  of  the  King,  and  what 
force  was  with  him.  Major  Wilson  with  an  advance  party  of 
fifteen  men,  the  flower  of  the  Victoria  column,  left  the  camp 
before  sunset  on  this  duty.  Pushing  along  the  fresh  waggon 
track,  they  passed  encampment  after  encampment  filled  with 
armed  men  with  their  women  and  children  with  them.  These 
made  no  attempt  to  oppose  their  advance.  A  prisoner  was 
captured  who  said  that  the  King  was  quite  near,  so  they  went 
on  till  they  arrived  at  an  encampment  surrounded  by  a  high 
fence,  wliere  were  the  King's  waggons  and  where  the  King  him- 
self lay. 

The  interpreter  called  out  to  the  King  to  surrender,  speaking 
for  Major  Wilson  as  follows  :  ''  We  do  not  want  to  fight  any 
more  or  kill  any  more  of  your  people.  Let  your  King  come  out 
and  talk  to  us  and  hear  the  words  we  bring  from  the  chief  of 
white  men."  No  answer  was  returned;  but  there  was  heard 
an  ominous  clicking  of  gun-locks,  whereupon  Major  Wilson  and 
his  men  quietly  withdrew  from  the  encampment.     A  very  heavy 
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storm  of  rain  broke  over  them,  and  the  night  was  intensely 
dark.  Lobengula  soon  after  mounted  a  horse  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  induna  Makwaskwi  and  three  other  horsemen, 
rode  away  to  the  northwards,  ordering  his  people  to  burn  his 
waggons,  and,  after  stopping  the  advance  of  the  white  men,  to 
join  him  with  the  women,  children,  and  cattle.  Major  Wilson 
sent  word  by  Captain  Napier  to  Major  Forbes,  that  he  was 
close  to  the  King,  and  hoped  to  capture  him  in  the  morning. 
Although  no  direct  message  was  sent  for  reinforcements,  Captain 
Henry  Borrow  with  twenty  men  of  the  Salisbury  column 
was  ordered  to  go  to  his  assistance.  From  Mr.  Selous's  state- 
ment, it  appeared  that  all  through  the  long  hours  of  this  dark, 
rainy  night  Major  Wilson  and  the  twelve  brave  men  who  were 
with  him  (two  having  left  to  carry  the  message  to  Major 
Forbes  in  the  early  hours  of  the  night)  stood  patiently  beside 
their  horses,  from  whose  backs  the  saddles  were  never  removed, 
as  it  was  evident  from  occasional  shoutings  that  were  heard 
that  the  Kaffirs  were  moving  about,  and  a  surprise  had  to  be 
guarded  against.  At  last,  just  as  day  was  about  to  break,  the 
beat  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  sandy  ground  was  heard,  and  soon 
afterwards  Captain  Borrow  and  his  men  rode  up. 

After  a  short  consultation,  it  was  determined  to  make  a  dash 
for  the  King's  encampment  at  once  and  to  endeavour  to  capture 
his  waggons,  in  one  of  which  it  was  hoped  he  would  still  be 
found.  As  the  spot  where  Major  Wilson  and  his  men  had 
passed  the  night  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  King's  en- 
campment, it  was  still  barely  daylight  when  the  thirty-five 
mounted  white  men  rode  up  to  it  on  the  morning  of  December 
4.  As  on  the  previous  evening,  one  of  Major  Wilson's  men, 
who  spoke  the  Sintabele  dialect,  called  upon  the  Ejng  to  surren- 
der. This  call  met  with  an  immediate  response,  though  not  a 
verbal  one,  for  scarcely  had  the  interpreter  ceased  speaking 
when  a  body  of  men,  estimated  at  about  100  strong,  poured  out 
of  the  enclosure,  and,  lying  out  in  skirmish  order  in  the  bush  to 
the  right  of  where  the  white  men  were  standing,  at  once  opened 
fire  upon  them  at  a  distance  of  less  than  100  yards.  It  was  so 
early  that  the  flashes  of  flame  could  be  seen  issuing  from  the 
muzzles  of  the  rifles.  The  white  men  at  once  dismounted  and 
returned  the  fire,  when  it  was  perceived  that  another  body  of 
natives  were  working  round  in  the  bush  to  their  left.  Seeing 
this  attempt  to  outflank  and  surround  his  little  party,  Major 
Wilson  ordered  his  men  to  remount  and  retire  down  the  open 
valley  behind  them.  At  this  time  two  horses  had  been  shot, 
but  no  white  man  had  been  hit.  The  two  men  who  had  lost 
their  horses  were  taken  up  behind  two  of  their  companions,  and 
the  whole  party  retreated  at  a  hard  gallop  down  the  open  valley, 
taking  up  a  position  behind  an  immense  ant  heap  at  a  distance 
of  about  600  yards  from  the  King's  encampment.  They  were 
followed  by  the  body  of  Matabele  who  had  first  fired  on  them, 
and  these  men  charged  out  boldly  into  the  open,  running  down 
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the  open  valley  to  within  200  yards  of  where  the  white  men 
had  taken  up  their  position.  Then,  however,  finding  themselves 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  behind  the  ant  heap,  they  swerved 
off  into  the  bush  skirting  the  valley,  from  which  they  kept  up 
a  continuous  fire. 

Very  soon  the  second  body  of  natives,  who  had  been  running 
in  the  shelter  of  the  bush  skirting  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
valley,  again  outflanked  the  white  men  and  opened  fire  upon 
them.  Here  two  more  horses  were  shot,  but  again  no  white 
man  was  wounded.  Once  more  Major  Wilson  and  his  men 
retreated  down  the  valley,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Matabele,  who, 
however,  kept  within  the  shelter  of  the  bush  on  either  side  of 
the  open  valley.  This  time  four  men  had  to  be  carried  on 
tired  horses,  behind  the  saddles  of  their  companions. 

Three  men  were  at  last  sent  to  Major  Forbes  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  they  had  the  greatest  difiiculty  in  outflanking  on 
their  jaded  horses  the  swift-footed  savages  and  in  making  their 
way  across  the  river,  which  had  risen  rapidly.  Two  Matabele 
regiments  closed  up  in  the  rear  of  Major  Wilson's  party,  and, 
being  surrounded  on  every  side,  the  end  came  quickly.  All 
these  brave  men  left  behind  perished,  fighting  to  the  last. 
Major  Forbes  also  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of 
several  men.  Of  the  200  horses  they  took  away  they  only 
brought  back  forty,  having  been  compelled  to  subsist  upon  the 
remainder.  Lobengula  was  said  to  have  reached  the  Zambesi, 
but  a  report  was  current  at  Fort  Salisbury  at  the  end  of 
December  that  he  had  halted  at  Inyoga's,  south  of  the  Mafungo 
Buzi  Mountains,  in  Matabeleland. 

Civil  government  in  the  country  was  already  established 
under  similar  conditions  to  those  prevailing  in  Mashonaland. 
The  natives  were  anxious  for  peace.  Major  Goold-Adams, 
with  200  imperial  troops,  remained  near  the  border,  and  the  rest 
of  the  police  force  returned  to  Bechuanaland. 

III.  EAST  AFRICA. 

Zanzibar. — During  the  absence  of  Sir  Gerald  Portal  in 
Uganda,  Mr.  Eennell  Kodd  was  acting  British  Agent  and 
Consul-General  of  the  protectorate. 

The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Seyyid  Ali-ben-Said,  died  of  dropsy 
on  March  5.  Directly  after  the  Sultan's  death  became  known, 
•250  men  were  landed  from  the  British  cruiser  Philomel,  and 
were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  palace.  Kalid  Burghash,  one 
of  the  Sultan's  sons,  at  first  attempted  to  bar  all  the  palace 
doors.  In  response  to  a  summons  from  the  Acting  Consul- 
General,  he  finally  opened  them,  and,  after  some  preliminaries, 
Mr.  Rodd  proclaimed  Hamed-ben-Thwain,  grandson  of  the 
fourth  brother  of  Seyyid  Burghash— the  Sultan  who  died  in 
1 888 — as  Sultan  in  succession.  Great  credit  was  due  to  General 
Lloyd  Matthews,  President  of  the  Ministry,  and  to  Captain 
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Hatch,  commanding  the  British  force,  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  they  maintained  good  order.  By  midnight  all  was 
q^uiet,  and  a  great  impression  was  made  on  the  native  popula- 
tion by  the  prompt  action  of  the  authorities.  There  was  no 
real  obh'gation  to  appoint  any  successor  from  the  family  of  the 
late  Sultan,  or  any  Sultan  at  all,  over  the  British  protectoi'ate, 
but  this  course  was  wisely  taken  by  Mr.  Eodd  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  people.  Hamed  announced  his  intention  to  set  free 
300  of  the  late  Sultan's  slaves,  and  agreed  to  do  away  with  the 
fort,  long  used  as  a  prison,  and  regarded  as  a  standing  reproach 
to  the  town. 

Great  reforms  were  introduced  under  the  rule  of  Sir  Gerald 
Portal.  When  he  arrived  in  1891,  he  found  the  whole  island 
advancing  towards  insolvency.  Moneys  collected  by  the  Cus- 
toms officials  were  paid  into  the  palace  and  disbursed  indis- 
criminatelv  to  the  clamorous  crowd  of  adherents  who  lived  on 
the  Sultan's  bounty.  These  abuses  were  abolished ;  the  Cus- 
toms were  reformed ;  public  works  were  taken  in  hand,  and 
new  sources  of  revenue  devised. 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1892  was  nearly  1,185,000/. 
A  large  quantity  of  goods  in  addition  was  taken  to  the  port  for 
transhipment  into  coasting  steamers  and  dhows.  The  value  of 
exports  amounted  to  908,035Z.  The  export  of  cloves — a  pre- 
carious crop — decreased.  The  duty  on  this  article  has  hitherto 
jaelded  nearly  half  the  entire  revenue  of  Zanzibar.  The  export 
of  hides  also  fell  off,  owing  to  the  cattle  plague  on  the  main- 
land. In  the  budget  estimate  for  1894,  that  included  a  liberal 
allowance  for  public  works  and  contingencies,  expenditure  was 
set  down  at  1,241,202  rupees,  and  the  revenue  at  1,333,560 
rupees.  The  financial  condition,  considering  the  onerous 
nature  of  the  foreign  treaties,  was  regarded  as  satisfactory. 
On  August  1  Witu  was  included  in  the  British  protectorate  of 
Zanzibar. 

British  East  Africa, — News  arrived  at  Zanzibar  in  February 
of  disaffection  among  the  Somalis  at  Kismayu  and  at  Baraza, 
on  the  most  northern  limit  of  the  coast  line  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company,  and  Mr. 
Eodd  proceeded  at  once  in  a  British  cruiser  to  the  scene  of 
disturbance.  He  ascertained  that  through  some  mismanage- 
ment the  hostility  of  the  Somalis  had  been  excited,  and  that 
finally  they  had  attempted  to  assassinate  Mr.  Todd,  the  agent. 
Their  conduct  became  so  threatening  that  the  police  of  the 
Company  fired  upon  and  killed  eight  of  the  natives.  The  guns 
of  her  Majesty's  ship  Widgeon  were  then  brought  to  bear,  dis- 
persing the  rioters,  who  retired  inland.  They  were  at  length 
allowed  to  return  on  condition  of  their  complete  submission  to 
the  rule  of  the  Company.  By  this  incident  the  good  work  done 
by  Commander  Dundas  in  opening  the  Juba  Eiver  to  navigation 
and  trade  was,  for  the  time,  annulled. 

Another  outbreak  took   place    (Aug.  11)    at   Ejsmayu.     A 
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number  of  soldiers  from  the  Hyderabad  contingent  mutinied  at 
an  outlying  fort,  and  after  killing  the  British  East  Africa  Com- 
pany's superintendent,  Mr.'  Hamilton,  joined  with  a  band  of 
Somalis  and  attacked  Kismayu.  After  some  hard  fighting  they 
were  repulsed.  A  party  of  forty  blue-jackets  landed  from  the 
British  war  vessel  Blanche  and  recaptured  the  fort,  and  two 
Englishmen  who  were  in  a  dangerous  position  on  the  steamer 
Kenia,  up  the  Juba  Eiver,  were  afterwards  rescued. 

The  stronghold  of  Fumo  Omari,  the  deposed  Sultan  of  Witu, 
was  also  stormed  and  captured  in  August. 

The  English  cruiser  Philomel  captured  an  Arab  dhow  flyirtg 
the  French  flag  in  April,  and  rescued  sixty-seven  slaves  on 
board — mostly  children — but  the  captain  and  crew  were  acquitted 
in  October  by  the  Beunion  Court  of  Zanzibar,  to  which  they 
were  taken  for  trial  for  slave-trading  by  the  French  Consul. 
The  legal  status  of  slavery  in  Zanzibar  xmder  Mahomedan  law 
remained  intact,  and  when  Witu  became  a  part  of  the  protector- 
ate its  prospect  of  complete  emancipation  of  slaves  on  May  24, 
1896,  disappeared.  The  agreement  of  1891  made  by  the 
British  East  Africa  Company  with  the  Sultan  of  Witu  pro- 
vided for  the  administration  of  the  territory  under  the  Indian 
code,  and  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  therein  at  the  end 
of  five  years.  It  was  a  strange  anomaly  that  the  legal  status  of 
slavery,  aboUshed  by  British  influence,  should  be  virtually  re- 
stored  by  the  country's  coming  under  the  British  flag  where 
Mahomedan  laws  were  administered. 

The  British  East  Africa  Company  made  proposals  for  the 
re-absorption  of  its  territory  into  the  protecto^tlof  Zanzibar. 
The  sum  of  $80,000  yearly  has  been  paid  to  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  as  the  price  of  the  commercial  concession  received 
from  him.  When  the  English  protectorate  was  established^ 
the  Company's  territory  was  open  to  free  trade,  so  that  it  was 
found  impossible  for  the  Company  to  do  the  political  work  of 
the  Imperial  Government  in  that  region  without  being  allowed 
some  means  of  raising  revenue.  The  total  outlay  of  the 
Company  had  been  466,000Z.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
future  of  the  Company  had  not  been  determined. 

German  East  Africa, — The  head-quarters  of  the  German 
East  African  Company — established  for  trading  purposes — 
when  Zanzibar  came  under  British  rule  were  transferred  to 
Dar-es- Salaam. 

A  new  Governor  of  German  East  Africa,  Freiheer  von 
Scheie,  came  into  office  and  exhibited  great  energy  in  aU 
departments  of  his  administration.  On  August  12  he  took 
after  a  fierce  struggle  the  strong  fortress  of  Sultan  Meli  at 
Kilima-Njaro.  The  chief  escaped  but  agreed  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  peace.  These  ended  in  Meli's  complete  sub- 
jection to  German  rule.  He  promised  to  deliver  up  all  his 
stores  of  ivory  as  a  war  indemmty,  to  abandon  his  fortress  and 
to  aid  the  Germans  in  estabUshing  a  station  on  the  site  of  hia 
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stronghold.     The  German  arms  were  also  successful  in  fighting 
the  Wahehes  in  Ugogo. 

The  cost  of  the  German  administration  in  East  Africa  is 
borne  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer  and  not  by  a  private  company. 
PubUshed  accoimts  in  September  showed  so  far  an  expenditure 
equal  to  1,260,000Z. 

IV.  WEST  AFRICA. 

Dahomeij. — The  defeated  King  Behanzin  sent  two  envoys  to 
Paris  in  October  with  the  hope  of  their  making  terms  for  a 
treaty  of  peace,  but  they  were  not  received  by  President  Camot 
or  by  any  of  his  Ministers. 

General  Dodds  in  his  official  report  regarded  the  war  as 
over,  and  deemed  that  famine  and  privation  would  complete  the 
w^ork  begun  by  force,  unless  Behanzin  and  his  satellites  at  once 
surrendered.  On  October  'Zl,  a  French  column  under  General 
Dodds  arrived  within  four  miles  of  Behanzin*s  camp,  while 
another  column  under  Colonel  Dumas  came  up  within  seven 
miles  east  of  it. 

The  Dahomeyans  were  panic-stricken  by  this  combined 
movement,  and  Behanzin  with  his  warriors  fled  into  the  bush. 
Several  of  the  chiefs  submitted  to  the  French,  and  gave  up 
their  stores  of  rifles  and  guns.  A  detachment  was  sent  in 
pursuit  of  Behanzin,  who  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  still  a 
fugitive.  He  had  then  been  abandoned  by  most  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  was  nearly  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

Niger  Coast  Protectorate. — Official  notification  was  given. 
May  13,  that  the  part  of  the  Niger  district  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  her  Majesty's  Commissioner  would  cease  to  be  known 
as  the  Oil  Eivers  Protectorate,  and  in  future  would  be  called 
the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate. 

The  latest  official  report  showed  that  the  imports  amounted 
to  720,013Z.,  and  the  exports  to  875,503Z.  The  exports  con- 
sisted almost  wholly  of  palm  oil  and  kernels. 

Lagos. — Complete  freedom  of  trade  was  established  between 
the  Egba  country  and  Lagos  by  treaty,  after  the  hostile  tribes 
were  subdued  by  the  English  arms.  The  treaty  stipulated  that 
no  part  of  the  country  should  be  ceded  to  a  foreign  power.  The 
King  and  the  Egba  authorities  pledged  themselves  to  promote 
trade  with  the  adjoining  countries,  and  to  abolish  the  practice 
of  human  sacrifices.  Mr.  G.  T.  Carter,  the  Governor,  negoti- 
ated the  treaty  at  Abeokuta,  the  Egba  capital. 

Sierra  Leone. — A  fight  occurred  (Dec.  23),  between  British 
and  French  forces  at  Warina,  in  the  Conno  country,  owing  to 
a  deplorable  mistake. 

The  French  party,  consisting  of  thirty  Senegalese  sharp- 
shooters and  1,200  natives,  under  Lieutenant  Maritz,  attacked  the 
British  in  camp,  mistaking  the  officers  in  their  white  campaigning 
dress  for  Arabs  commanding  a  force  of  Sofas.   The  assailants  were 
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repelled,  and  the  French  commander  mortally  wounded.  Ten 
of  the  Senegalese  were  killed.  The  British  force  was  made  up 
of  120  frontier  police  and  about  430  men  of  the  West  India 
Kegiment  stationed  at  Sierra  Leone.  They  were  on  their  way 
to  punish  the  marauding  Sofas  who  had  given  much  trouble  in 
the  British  sphere  of  influence.  The  French  troops  were  chiefly 
blacks,  recruited  in  Senegal.  Lieutenants  Liston  and  Wrough- 
ton  of  the  West  India  Begiment,  and  Captain  Lendy  of  the 
Constabulary,  were  killed.  Seven  of  the  privates  were  killed 
and  eighteen  wounded. 

Congo  Free  State. — A  very  well  equipped  expedition  leffc 
Europe  on  April  18,  under  Captain  Deschamps,  ^oing  by  the 
Zambesi-Nyassa  route,  and  arrived  at  Blantyre  in  the  Shire 
Highlands  on  July  4.  It  was  sent  out  by  the  Belgian  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  to  succour  Lieutenant  Long's  expedition, 
which  had  arrived  at  Albertville  meanwhile. 

The  Congo  Free  State  expedition  against  the  slave  traders 
in  the  Upper  Congo  region,  having  defeated  them  on  the 
Lomami  River,  arrived  on  January  21,  imder  the  lead  of  Captain 
Dhanis,  at  the  Lualuba,  opposite  Nyangwe.  The  Arabs  had 
fortified  the  town,  but  Captain  Dhanis  attacked  it  with  artillery, 
and  the  natives  were  ready  to  sue  for  peace.  On  March  4  the 
Arabs  were  seized  with  panic  and  fled  firom  the  town.  After  a  stay 
at  Nyangwe  of  six  weeks  Captain  Dhanis  set  out  with  a  part  of 
his  force  for  Lake  Tanganyika,  pursuing  the  slave  traders,  and 
on  April  27  captured  Kasongo.  Several  Arab  chiefs  were 
killed,  and  a  very  severe  blow  was  struck  at  Arab  rule  in  the 
Upper  Congo  region. 

The  occupation  of  Nyangwe,  the  stronghold  of  slavery,  will 
enable  the  State  to  avenge  the  death  of  its  agents  MM.  Lippens 
and  De  Bruyn  at  Kasongo,  to  reinforce  Captain  Jacques  against 
Koumaliza,  one  of  the  most  powerful  slave-hunters,  who  ravages 
the  regions  north  and  west  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  finally  to 
establish  itself  firmly  at  the  Falls  and  to  ensure  fi:ee  communica- 
tion between  the  middle  course  of  the  Congo  River  and  the  Tan- 
ganyika on  the  one  hand,  and  Katanga  on  the  other.  All  the 
territory  apportioned  to  the  Congo  Free  State  as  far  as  its 
extreme  eastern  limits  will  thus  be  placed  under  the  undisputed 
rule  of  King  Leopold. 

It  was  decided  in  December  by  the  Independent  State  that 
a  new  district  should  be  constituted  on  the  Upper  Congo, 
including  all  the  zone  of  Riba  Riba,  Nyangwe,  and  Kasongo, 
and  the  administrative  region  of  Tanganyika.  This  vast 
territory,  which  has  been  delivered  from  Arab  influence,  would 
be  placed  under  the  command  of  Commander  Ponthier. 

Details  were  received  in  April  of  the  death  of  M.  Van 
Kerckhoven.  He  was  accidentally  shot  by  his  servant  on 
August  10,  1892. 
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V.  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Nyassaland, — The  Imperial  Commissioner,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Johnston,  was  striving  to  close  completely  the  whole  of  the 
east  frontier  against  the  slave  traffic  as  well  as  against  the 
trade  in  guns,  gunpowder  and  spirits. 

Contracts  for  constructing  the  mid-Africa  telegraph  line 
as  far  as  Lake  Nyassa  were  signed.  The  terminus  of  the 
northern  end  was  to  be  at  Zomba,  near  Blant3rre.  Two  gun- 
boats— vessels  of  thirty-five  tons  and  eighty  horse  power — 
were  brought  in  sections  to  Lake  Nyassa,  and  launched  in  mid- 
summer. 

The  notorious  and  powerful  chief  Makanjira  was  killed  by 
his  son  Zarafi  on  the  night  of  June  25.  They  were  drinking 
pombe  together.  The  son  having  remarked  that  he  intended 
to  submit  and  make  terms  with  Commissioner  Johnston, 
Makanjira  angrily  replied  that  he  would  shoot  him  if  he  did  so, 
whereupon  Zarafi,  having  a  gun  at  his  side,  promptly  shot  his 
father,  and  assumed  the  chieftainship. 

The  whole  south  end  of  Lake  Nyassa  was  commanded  by 
Fort  Johnston,  and  three  forts  held  the  Upper  Shire.  A  new 
fort  was  to  be  built  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Shirwa,  near 
Kawonga's  town.  Fort  Lister,  north  of  Mount  Mlanje,  and 
Fort  Anderson,  south  of  this  impassable  barrier,  were  com- 
pleted. 

Emin  Pasha. — There  could  be  no  more  doubt  as  to  the  fate 
of  Emin.  Tracked  by  Arabs  who  were  determined  to  kill  him, 
he  had  passed  through  the  Ruanda  country  and  had  followed 
one  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Congo,  until  he  came  to  Seyd- 
bin-Abed*s  residence.  Seyd  was  the  son  of  old  Tanganyika. 
There  were  with  Emin  about  thirty  followers  who  were  Nubian 
soldiers.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  a  number  of  Arabs  went  out 
and  asked  him  where  he  was  going.  Emin  replied :  "  To  the 
coast.'*  An  Arab  then  came  forward  and  said:  "You  are 
Emin  Pasha  who  killed  the  Arabs  at  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  I 
will  kill  you."  He  then  took  a  large  scimitar  from  his  belt, 
and  raising  it  aloft  struck  off  Emin's  head.  His  body  was 
thrown  to  the  Manyema,  who  devoured  it,  and  the  Nubian 
followers  were  afterwards  killed  and  eaten  by  the  cannibals. 
Emin's  real  name  was  Edward  Schnitzler. 

Uganda, — The  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company,  un- 
willing to  incur  the  expense  of  administration,  decided  to 
evacuate  Uganda  by  March  31,  1893.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  despatched  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  as  Commissioner 
for  the  British  sphere  of  influence  in  East  Africa,  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  country, 
whether  through  Zanzibar  or  otherwise.  The  offer  of  the 
Chartered  Company  to  make  over  their  stores  and  establish- 
ments to  the  Imperial  Government  was  left  to  Sir  Gerald  to 
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accept  if  necessary  or  expedient.  He  was  instructed  to  estab- 
lish friendly  relations  with  King  Mwanga,  to  arrange  for  the 
promotion  of  peace,  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  the 
security  of  missionary  enterprise  and  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  The  expedition  was  fully  officered  and  equipped. 
The  staff  officers  were  Mr.  Ernest  Berkeley,  Colonel  Ehodes, 
Major  Owen,  Captain  Portal,  and  Lieutenants  Arthur  and 
Villiers,  and  there  were  guides  and  interpreters,  while  an 
adequate  force  of  armed  natives  acted  as  escort. 

Sir  Gerald  left  Zanzibar  January  1,  arriving  at  Kavirondo 
on  March  3,  and  at  Mengo  on  March  17.  The  transition  from  the 
rule  of  the  Company  to  that  of  the  Imperial  Government  was 
effected  in  the  smoothest  possible  way  through  the  wise  firm- 
ness of  Lord  Eosebery,  then  Foreign  Secretary,  although  the 
Government  was  not  therefore  committed  to  any  definite  policy 
as  to  the  future  management  of  the  country. 

In  general  Sir  Gerald  Portal  carried  out  the  intentions 
foreshadowed  by  Captain  Lugard.  Five  hundred  Soudanese 
refugee  soldiers — the  refuse  of  Egyptian  forces  in  the  equatorial 
provinces — were  domiciled  with  their  wives  and  slaves  in  Torn 
and  Bunyoro  and  were  an  active  demoralising  element.  These 
were  all  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  The  two 
furthest  forts  established  by  Captain  Lugard  in  Torn  were 
abandoned  and  their  garrisons  brought  down  to  the  two  nearest 
forts.  One  hundred  soldiers  with  their  followers  were  brought 
to  Kampala  and  a  colony  of  them  was  formed  near  the  lake. 
Major  Owen  and  Captain  Portal  were  left  in  Torn  to  organise 
the  troops,  and  Captain  MacDonald  was  appointed  Besident  at 
Kampala. 

On  May  27  Captain  Portal  died,  and  the  following  day  was 
buried  with  full  military  honours — the  funeral  service  being 
conducted  by  Bishop  Tucker. 

An  amicable  and  satisfactory  arrangement  was  concluded 
between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  parties  in  May — the  latter 
having  been  granted  a  further  liberal  extension  of  territory.  The 
government  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  King  and  the 
leading  chiefs,  assisted  by  Captain  MacDonald,  the  Besident, 
who  would  be  chiefly  concerned  in  securing  the  safety  of  the 
Europeans,  and  in  maintaining  order  pending  the  final  decision 
of  the  British  Government.  The  Protestants  voluntarily  signed 
and  presented  a  paper  to  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  in  which 
they  expressed  their  readiness  to  emancipate  all  their  slaves. 
Forty  of  the  principal  chiefs  signed  it,  and,  if  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics agreed  to  this,  nine-tenths  of  all  the  people  would  be  on 
the  side  of  emancipation. 

A  Mahomedan  revolt  was  encouraged  in  June  by  Selim 
Bey,  who  had  led  the  followers  of  Islam  back  to  Uganda 
after  their  expulsion,  and  for  a  time  the  Christian  sects  were  in 
danger.  Captain  MacDonald  acted  with  promptitude  and  judg- 
ment, and  induced  the  religious  factions  to  combine  against  the 
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common  foe.  Selim  was  arrested,  tried,  convicted  of  mutiny, 
and  banished,  and  the  followers  of  Mbogo,  the  Mahomedan 
leader,  were  driven  out  of  the  country.  Selim  died  as  a  prisoner 
on  his  way  to  the  coast-  The  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
largely  increased  the  confidence  of  the  Waganda  in  the  Q-ovem- 
ment,  and  taught  the  necessity  of  concentrating  the  Soudanese 
force  and  keeping  it  well  under  control. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  a  force  of  Soudanese  soldiers  pro- 
ceeded to  Unyoro,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Colville,  to 
attack  the  notorious  Kaba-Eega. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

AMERICA. 
I.  UNITED  STATES. 

The  state  of  political  parties  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  during  the  second  session  of  the  fifty-second  Congress 
was  as  follows  :  In  the  Senate — Eepublicans,  47  ;  Democrats, 
39 ;  Populists,  2.  In  the  House  of  Eepresentatives — Demo- 
crats, 233;  Eepublicans,  88;  Populists,  9.  President  Harri- 
son's Cabinet  remained  unchanged.  The  legislation  of  the 
short  session  was  limited,  but  there  were  some  Acts  passed  of 
interest  and  importance.  An  Act  relating  to  navigation  of 
vessels  and  bills  of  lading,  by  which  stipulations  in  bills  of 
lading  by  vessel  owners  of  non-liability  were  in  certain  cases 
prohibited,  aimed  especially  at  breaking  up  the  monopoly  in 
the  trans-oceanic  carnage  of  grain  and  flour.  An  Act  granting 
additional  power  to  the  Federal  Government  to  supplement 
the  State  quarantine  systems,  authorised  the  President  to  sus- 
pend emigration  and  passenger  traflfic  from  infected  ports.  The 
Free  Silver  Party  with  their  allies  in  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives  practically  defeated  the  Silver  Purchase  Eepeal  BiU  and 
on  February  10  it  was  abandoned  for  the  session.  The  Senate 
ratified  in  February  an  extradition  treaty  with  Eussia,  with  an 
amendment  providing  that  persons  guilty  of  attempting  to 
assassinate  the  Czar  or  members  of  the  Imperial  family  should 
be  extradited  regardless  of  their  motives.  The  Diplomatic 
Appropriation  Bill,  as  passed,  contained  a  provision  conferring 
the  same  diplomatic  title  on  the  American  representative  in  a 
foreign  country  as  the  title  given  to  that  country's  representa- 
tive in  the  United  States. 

The  counting  of  the  votes  of  the  Electoral  College  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  took  place, 
as  provided  for  by  the  constitution,  in  February,  and  Grover 
Cleveland  of  New  York  was  declared  to  be  elected  President 
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for  four  years  from  March  4,  1893.  He  received  277  votes; 
Benjamin  Harrison  145  votes,  and  James  B.  Weaver  22  votes. 
Mr.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of  Illinois  was  declared  elected  to  the 
Vice-Presidency.  The  inauguration  ceremonies  were  held  at 
Washington  at  the  Capitol,  March  4.  The  procession  was 
larger  and  the  number  of  spectators  greater  than  ever  before 
on  any  similar  occasion.  The  spectators  numbered  over 
200,000,  and  the  grand  stands  erected  along  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  formed  almost  two  continuous  lines  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Capitol,  a  distance  of  one  mile. 

The  President-elect  and  President  Harrison  proceeded  in 
the  same  carriage  to  the  Capitol,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Steven- 
son, the  Vice-President-elect,  and  escorted  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements,  the  members  of  President  Harrison's 
Cabinet,  and  the  incoming  Democratic  Cabinet,  General  Scho- 
field,  General-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  troops,  and  Admiral 
Gherardi,  the  senior  oflScer  of  the  navy,  the  new  head  of  the 
Bepublic  was  greeted  with  cheering  along  the  entire  length  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

At  the  Senate  Chamber,  which  presented  a  most  brilliant 
appearance,  the  entry  of  Messrs.  Cleveland  and  Harrison  was 
the  signal  for  loud  cheering.  When  this  had  subsided  Vice- 
President  Morton,  as  ex  officio  President  of  the  Senate,  ad- 
ministered the  oath  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  his  successor,  and 
declared  the  sitting  adjourned.  The  special  session  of  the 
Senate  was  then  opened  with  the  delivery  of  an  address  by 
Vice-President  Stevenson  and  other  formalities,  including  the 
swearing-in  of  the  new  Senators.  The  entire  gathering  then 
proceeded  to  the  main  eastern  portico  of  the  Capitol,  where  a 
large  grand  stand  had  been  erected.  Here  the  oath  was 
solenmly  taken  by  the  new  President  in  presence  of  the  as- 
sembled thousands,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  delivered  his  inaugural 
address  to  the  American  people. 

The  following  are  the  President's  words : — 

"  My  Fellow  Citizens, — In  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  my 
countrymen,  I  am  about  to  dedicate  myself  to  their  service 
under  the  sanction  of  a  solemn  oath.  Deeply  moved  by  the 
expression  of  confidence  and  personal  attachment  which  has 
called  me  to  this  service,  I  am  sure  my  gratitude  can  make  no 
better  return  than  the  pledge  which  I  now  sive  before  God  and 
these  witnesses  of  my  unreserved  and  complete  devotion  to  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  those  who  have  honoured  me. 

''  I  deem  it  fitting  on  this  occasion,  while  indicating  the 
opinion  I  hold  concerning  public  questions  of  present  importance, 
to  refer  briefly  also  to  the  existence  of  certain  conditions  and 
tendencies  among  our  people  which  seem  to  menace  the  in- 
tegrity and  usefulness  of  their  Government.  While  every 
American  citizen  must  contemplate  with  the  utmost  pride  and 
enthusiasm  the  growth  and  expansion  of  our  country,  the 
sufficiency    of   our    institutions    to  stand  against  the  rudest 
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shocks,  the  wonderful  enterprise  of  our  people,  and  the  demon- 
strated superiority  of  our  free  government,  it  behoves  us 
constantly  to  watch  for  every  symptom  of  insidious  infirmity 
that  threatens  our  national  vigour.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
our  stupendous  achievements  as  a  people  and  our  country's 
robust  strength  have  given  rise  to  a  heedlessness  of  those  laws 
governing  our  national  health  which  we  can  no  more  evade 
than  human  life  can  escape  the  laws  of  God  and  nature.  Mani- 
festly nothing  is  more  vital  to  our  supremacy  as  a  nation  and 
to  the  beneficent  purposes  of  our  government  than  a  sound  and 
stable  currency.  Its  exposure  to  degradation  should  at  once 
arouse  to  activity  the  most  enlightened  statesmanship,  and  the 
danger  of  depreciation  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages 
paid  to  toil  should  furnish  the  strongest  incentive  to  prompt  and 
conservative  precaution.  In  dealing  with  our  present  embar- 
rassing situation  as  related  to  this  subject,  we  shall  be  wise  if 
we  temper  our  confidence  and  faith  in  our  national  strength 
and  resources  with  the  frank  concession  that  even  these  will 
not  permit  us  to  defy  with  impunity  the  inexorable  laws  of 
finance  and  trade. 

"  Closely  related  to  the  exaggerated  confidence  incur  country's 
greatness  which  tends  to  the  disregard  of  the  rules  of  national 
safety  another  danger  confronts  us  not  less  serious — I  refer  to 
the  prevalence  of  a  popular  disposition  to  expect  firom  the 
operation  of  our  Government  especial  and  direct  individual 
advantages.  The  verdict  of  our  voters  which  condemned  the 
injustice  of  maintaining  protection  for  protection's  sake  enjoins 
upon  the  people's  servants  the  duty  of  exposing  and  destroying 
the  brood  of  kindred  evils  which  are  the  unwholesome  progeny 
of  paternalism.  This  is  the  bane  of  Eepublican  institutions 
and  a  constant  peril  of  our  government  by  the  people.  It 
degrades  to  purposes  of  wily  craft  the  plan  of  rule  which  our 
fathers  established  and  bequeathed  to  us  as  an  object  of  our 
love  and  veneration.  It  perverts  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  our 
countrymen  and  tempts  them  to  a  pitiful  calculation  of  the 
sordid  gain  to  be  derived  from  their  Government's  maintenance. 
It  undermines  the  self-reliance  of  our  people  and  substitutes  in 
its  place  dependence  upon  governmental  favouritism.  While  the 
people  should  patriotically  and  cheerfully  support  their  Govern- 
ment, its  functions  do  not  include  support  of  the  people.  The 
acceptance  of  this  principle  leads  to  a  refusal  of  bounties  and 
subsidies  which  burden  the  labour  and  thrift  of  a  portion  of  our 
citizens  to  aid  ill-advised  or  languishing  enterprises  in  which 
they  have  no  concern.  It  leads  also  to  a  challenge  of  wild  and 
reckless  pension  expenditure  which  overleaps  the  bounds  of 
grateful  recognition  of  patriotic  service  and  prostitutes  to  vicious 
uses  the  people's  prompt  and  generous  impulse  to  aid  those 
disabled  in  their  country's  defence.  Every  thoughtful  American 
must  realise  the  importance  of  checking  at  its  beginning  any 
tendency,  in  public  or  private  station,  to  regard  frugality  and 
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economy  as  virtues  which  we  may  safely  outgrow.  The 
toleration  of  this  idea  results  in  the  waste  of  the  people's  money 
by  their  chosen  servants  and  encourages  prodigality  and  extra- 
vagance in  the  home  life  of  our  countrymen.  Under  our 
scheme  of  government  the  waste  of  public  money  is  a  crime 
against  the  citizens,  and  the  contempt  of  our  people  for  economy 
and  frugaUty  in  their  personal  affairs  deplorably  saps  the 
strength  and  sturdiness  of  our  national  character. 

**To  secure  the  fitness  and  competency  of  appointees  to 
office  and  to  remove  from  political  action  the  demoralising 
madness  for  spoils,  civil  service  reform  has  found  a  place  in  our 
public  policy  and  laws.  The  benefits  already  gained  through 
this  instrumentality  and  the  further  usefulness  it  promises 
entitle  it  to  the  hearty  support  and  encouragement  of  all  who 
desire  to  see  our  public  service  well  performed.  The  existence 
of  an  immense  aggregation  of  kindred  enterprises  and  com- 
binations of  business  interests,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  production  and  fixing  prices,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
fair  field  which  ought  to  be  open  to  every  independent  activity. 
Legitimate  strife  in  business  should  not  be  superseded  by  an 
enforced  concession  to  the  demands  of  combinations  that  have 
the  power  to  destroy,  nor  should  the  people  to  be  served  lose 
the  benefit  of  the  cheapness  which  usually  results  from  whole- 
some competition.  These  aggregations  and  combinations 
frequently  constitute  conspiracies  against  the  interest  of  the 
people,  and  in  all  their  phases  they  are  unnatural  and  opposed 
to  our  American  sense  of  fairness.  To  the  extent  that  they 
can  be  reached  and  restrained  by  the  Federal  power,  the  general 
Government  should  relieve  our  citizens  from  their  interference 
and  exactions.  Loyalty  to  the  principles  upon  which  our 
Government  rests  positively  demands  that  the  equality  before 
the  law  which  it  guarantees  to  every  citizen  should  be  justly 
and  in  good  faith  conceded  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  The 
enjoyment  of  this  right  follows  the  badge  of  citizenship  wher- 
ever found  ;  and,  unimpaired  by  race  or  colour,  it  appeals  for 
recognition  to  American  manliness  and  fairness.  Our  relations 
with  the  Indians  located  within  our  borders  impose  upon  us 
responsibilities  we  cannot  escape.  Humanity  and  consistency 
require  us  to  treat  them  with  forbearance,  and  in  our  dealings 
with  them  to  honestly  and  considerately  regard  their  rights 
and  interests. 

'*  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  decreed  that  on  this 
day  the  control  of  their  Government,  in  its  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  shall  be  given  to  the  political  party  pledged 
in  the  most  positive  terms  to  the  accomplishment  of  tariff 
reform.  They  have  thus  determined  in  favour  of  a  more  just 
and  equitable  system  of  Federal  taxation.  The  agents  they 
have  chosen  to  carry  out  their  purposes  are  bound  by  their 
promises,  not  less  than  by  the  command  of  their  masters,  to 
devote  themselves  unremittingly  to  this  service.     While  there 
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should  be  no  surrender  of  principle,  our  task  must  be  under- 
taken wisely,  without  vindictiveness.  Our  mission  is  not 
punishment,  but  the  rectification  of  wrongs.  If  in  lifting  the 
burdens  from  the  daily  life  of  our  people  we  reduce  inordinate 
and  unequal  advantages  too  long  enjoyed,  this  is  but  a  neces- 
sary incident  of  our  return  to  right  and  justice.  When  we 
tear  aside  the  delusions  and  misconceptions  which  have  blinded 
our  countrymen  to  their  condition  under  vicious  tariff  laws, 
we  but  show  them  how  far  they  have  been  led  away  from  the 
paths  of  contentment  and  prosperity.  When  we  proclaim  that 
necessity  for  revenue  to  support  Government  furnishes  the 
only  justification  for  taxing  the  people,  we  announce  a  truth 
so  plain  that  its  denial  would  seem  to  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  judgment  may  be  influenced  by  familiarity  with  peif- 
versions  of  taxing  power ;  and  when  we  seek  to  reinstate  the 
self-confidence  and  business  enterprise  of  our  citizens  by 
discrediting  abject  dependence  upon  governmental  favour,  we 
strive  to  stimulate  those  elements  of  American  character  which 
support  the  hope  of  American  achievement.  I  shall,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  and  within  my  sphere  of  duty,  preserve 
the  constitution  by  loyally  protecting  every  grant  of  Federal 
power  it  contains,  by  defending  all  its  restraints  when  attacked 
by  impatience  and  restlessness,  and  by  enforcing  its  limitations 
and  reservations  in  favour  of  the  States  and  the  people.  Fully 
impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  duties  that  confront  me,  and 
mindful  of  my  weakness,  I  should  be  appalled  if  it  were  my 
lot  to  bear  unaided  the  responsibiUties  which  await  me.  I 
am,  however,  saved  from  discouragement  when  I  remember 
that  I  shall  have  the  support,  counsel,  and  co-operation  of 
wise  and  patriotic  men  who  will  stand  at  my  side  in  Cabinet 
places,  or  will  represent  the  people  in  their  legislative  halls. 
I  find,  also,  much  comfort  in  remembering  that  my  country- 
men are  just  and  generous,  and  in  the  assurance  that  they 
will  not  condemn  those  who  by  sincere  devotion  to  their 
service  deserve  their  forbearance  and  approval.  Above  all,  I 
know  there  is  a  Supreme  Being  who  rules  the  affairs  of  men 
and  whose  goodness  and  mercy  have  always  followed  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  I  know  He  will  not  turn  from  us  now  if  we 
liumbly  and  reverently  seek  His  powerful  aid.*' 

Despite  the  wet.  President  Cleveland  stood  bareheaded. 
The  Bible  used  in  administering  the  oath  to  the  new  President 
was  one  given  to  him  by  his  mother  forty-one  years  ago. 

As  soon  as  the  President  had  taken  the  oath,  salvos  of 
artillery  were  fired  to  announce  the  inauguration,  while  the 
crowds  gave  round  after  round  of  cheering. 

The  following  nominations  for  Cabinet  officers  were  sent  to 
the  Senate  and  were  at  once  confirmed  in  Executive  Session : 
For  Secretary  of  State,  Walter  Q.  Gresham  of  Illinois; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John  G.  Carlisle  of  Kentucky; 
Secretary  of  War,  Daniel  S.  Lament  of  New  York ;  Attorney- 
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General,  Richard  Olney  of  Massachusetts  ;  Postmaster-General, 
Wilson  S.  Bissell  of  New  York  ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Hilary 
A.  Herbert  of  Alabama ;  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hoke  Smith 
of  Georgia  ;  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  J.  Sterling  Morton  of 
Nebraska. 

Queen  Liliuokalani  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  dethroned 
January  16,  by  revolutionists,  and  on  February  1  the  American 
Minister  at  Honolulu  proclaimed  a  protectorate  of  the  United 
States  over  the  islands,  **for  the  preservation  of  life  and 
property,"  having  landed  a  force  of  United  States  marines  for  the 
purpose,  at  the  request  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

This  was  pending  and  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington,  and  the  hoisting  of  the  American  flag  did 
not  indicate  the  cession  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States. 

The  event  happened  before  the  close  of  President  Harrison's 
administration,  and  Secretary  Foster  sent  a  despatch  to  Mr. 
Stevens,  then  Minister,  approving  his  course.  President 
Harrison  presented  an  annexation  treaty  to  the  Senate  and 
the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  The  President  said  in  his  accompanying  message 
that  his  Cabinet  deemed  it  more  desirable  to  annex  the  islands 
than  to  establish  a  protectorate  over  them.  The  Committee 
of  the  Senate  approved  the  treaty,  but  the  two-thirds  majority 
was  not  obtained  in  favour  of  ratification.  Commissioners 
from  the  deposed  Queen  arrived  at  Washington  and  made  every 
effort  to  induce  Senators  to  reject  the  treaty,  while  the  Princess 
Kaiulani,  the  Queen's  niece,  and  the  successor  to  the  throne  of 
Hawaii,  made  a  most  pathetic  appeal  to  the  American  people. 
The  Senate  declined  then  to  go  into  Executive  Session  to 
consider  the  treatv  and  it  was  shelved  till  the  new  Govern- 
ment  entered  office.  The  United  States  protectorate  was 
withdrawn  April  1  on  the  ground  that  the  Government  did  not 
think  it  necessary,  and  a  special  commissioner,  Mr.  Blount, 
sent  to  investigate  the  affair,  withdrew  the  United  States 
forces  on  April  18.  Mr.  Gresham,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
December^  at  the  close  of  his  report  to  President  Cleveland, 
advocated  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  Provisional  Government.  He  said  :  **  The  Government 
of  Hawaii  surrendered  its  authority  under  a  threat  of  war  until 
such  time  only  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  facts  being  presented  to  it,  should  reinstate  the  constitu- 
tional sovereign,  and  the  Provisional  Government  was  created 
*  to  exist  till  terms  of  union  with  the  United  States  have  been 
negotiated  and  agreed  upon.'  A  careful  consideration  of  the 
facts  will,  I  think,  convince  you  that  the  treaty  which  was 
withdrawn  from  the  Senate  for  further  consideration  should 
not  be  re-submitted  for  its  action  thereon.  Should  not  the 
great  wrong  done  to  a  feeble  but  independent  State  by  an  abuse 
of  authority  of  the  United  States  be  undone  by  restoring  the 
legitimate  Government?     Anything  short  of  that  will  not,  I 
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respectfully  submit,  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice.  Can  the 
United  States  constantly  insist  that  other  nations  shall  respect 
the  independence  of  Hawaii  while  not  respecting  it  themselves  ? 
Our  Government  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  independence 
of  the  islands,  and  it  should  be  the  last  to  acquire  sovereignty 
over  them  by  fraud." 

President  Cleveland  sent  to  Congress,  in  reply  to  resolutions 
of  inquiry  from  both  Houses,  a  message  on  Hawaiian  affairs 
stating  that  the  present  United  States  Mmister  at  Honolulu,  Mr. 
Willis,  was  instructed  to  offer  the  Queen  restoration  to  power  pro- 
vided that  she  granted  an  amnesty  to  those  who  had  been  engaged 
in  her  overthrow ;  but  she  declined  this  proposal.  Nothing  had 
therefore  been  done,  and  the  whole  matter  would  be  sent  to 
Congress  for  adjustment.  The  message  was  extensively  dis- 
cussed, opinions  on  it  differing  according  to  the  political  com- 
plexion of  those  uttering  them. 

Preliminary  to  the  opening  of  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago, 
there  was  held  a  grand  international  naval  review  in  New 
York  harbour,  April  27.  The  fac-similes  of  Columbus's  cara- 
vels,— Santa  Maria,  Nina,  and  Pinta — were  towed  by  Spanish 
war  ships,  and  many  war  vessels  of  Great  Britain,  franco, 
Eussia,  Germany  and  other  countries  took  part  in  the  pageant. 
The  next  day  there  was  a  street  parade  of  troops  and  sefiunen 
from  the  vessels  through  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
the  sailors  of  the  different  nationalities  and  especially  the 
British  blue  jackets  were  enthusiastically  cheered  by  the 
people.  It  was  the  first  time  since  1814  that  a  British  armed 
force  had  landed  in  United  States  territory.  The  British 
squadron  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  made  a  remarkable 
display  of  electric  lights  and  fireworks.  President  Cleveland 
opened  the  Chicago  Columbian  Fair  on  Monday,  May  1,  in  the 
presence  of  enormous  crowds  both  inside  and  outside  the  build- 
ings that  were  of  palatial  extent  and  magnificence.  A  procession, 
headed  by  the  carriage  occupied  by  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  proceeded  through  the  streets  to  the  exhibition 
buildings.  After  a  ceremonial,  which  included  performances  by 
an  orchestra  of  COO  instrumentalists,  the  recitation  of  a  poem 
on  the  incidents  of  Columbus's  voyage,  and  an  address  by  the 
director-general  of  the  exhibition,  the  President  delivered  a 
brief  speech,  referring  to  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  and 
its  significance  as  exemplifying  the  brotherhood  of  nations. 
He  then  touched  a  button  which  set  in  motion  all  the  machinery 
of  the  exhibition.  A  grand  luncheon  followed  the  inaugural 
ceremony,  and  the  President  subsequently  proceeded  to  the 
foreign  section  of  the  manufacturers'  hall,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  foreign  conmiissioners.  Before  quitting  the  grounds  the 
President  received  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  newly  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Canada. 

Much  attention  was  paid  to  the  Duke  of  Veragua,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Columbus,  who,  with  his  family,  was  present  at 
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the  opening  of  the  World's  Fair.  On  May  19  the  Infanta 
Eulaha  arrived  in  New  York  from  Spain  as  the  representative 
of  that  country  and  was  received  with  distinguished  honours  in 
Washington  and  afterwards  in  Chicago  when  she  visited  the  fair. 

In  July  the  exhibition  was  opened  in  every  part  and  there 
was  a  large  attendance  of  visitors,  principally  from  Illinois  and 
the  neighbouring  States.  As  the  time  for  the  final  closing  of  the 
fair  drew  near  a  vast  number  of  people  flocked  to  Chicago  from 
all  parts  of  the  continent  of  America.  From  Europe  the  num- 
ber  of  visitors  was  proportionately  small,  many  being  deterred 
by  the  dread  of  the  sea  voyage  and  the  long  journey  inland. 

A  terrible  fire  broke  out  in  a  cold  storage  warehouse  in  the 
World's  Fair  grounds  in  July  and  caused  the  death  of  seventeen 
firemen,  but  none  of  the  magnificent  buildings  were  damaged. 
On  October  9—**  Chicago  Day  "—over  700,000  people  attended 
the  fair.  The  closing  day  was  Monday,  October  30.  Payment 
for  admission  had  been  made  since  the  opening  in  May  by 
21,477,212  visitors,  and  over  2,000,000  people  had  been  ad- 
mitted without  pajmient.  Various  concessions  had  produced 
$4,000,000,  and  after  deducting  all  liabiUties  there  remained 
a  balance  of  $1,862,500.  An  official  report  showed  that 
the  exhibitors  sold  over  $10,000,000  worth  of  goods.  Italy  sold 
$2,500,000  worth,  Germany  $l,500,000,France,  England,  Austria 
and  Japan,  each  $1,000,000,  Eussia  and  Spain,  each  $750,000. 

The  fair  was  stupendous  in  conception  and  admirable  in 
execution,  but  it  cost  the  American  people  a  vast  outlay  of 
energy  and  capital,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  causes  of 
business  derangement  and  financial  depression.  It  was  the 
greatest  show  on  earth,  but  it  was  Vanity  Fair. 

The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  **  the  Geary  Law,"  came  into 
effect  May  5.  It  required  every  Chinaman  to  register  before  a 
United  States  official,  and  this  registry  was  to  be  the  evidence 
of  his  right  to  remain  in  the  country.  Out  of  100,000  China- 
men, only  some  5,000  had  registered  at  the  end  of  May.  The 
Chinese  Government  and  the  six  Chinese  companies  employed 
counsel  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  court  decided  that  the  law  was  valid. 
The  enforcement  of  the  Act  would  have  involved  an  expense 
of  about  $5,000,000.  In  November  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
amending  the  Act,  and  extending  the  time  for  the  registration 
to  six  months.  A  rigorous  exclusion  of  Chinese  immigrants 
began  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

A  remarkable  law  came  into  effect  in  South  Carolina  on 
July  1.  It  was  passed  by  the  Populist-Democratic  Legislature 
of  the  State  in  1892,  and  it  presented  in  its  enforcement  the 
novel  spectacle  of  a  State  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  in- 
toxicating liquors  to  its  inhabitants,  and  having  an  absolute 
monopoly  of  the  traffic,  the  profits  going  to  public  revenue  ac- 
count. The  experiment  was  watched  with  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
est, and  there  were  some  fears  of  disturbance  arising  therefrom. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  the  amount  of  gold 
exported  was  larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  uamelyy 
1^108,680,000,  exceeding  the  amount  exported  in  the  preceding 
year  by  ^58,485,000.  It  was  estimated  that  on  July  1, 1893, 
the  metallic  stock  of  money  in  the  United  States  consisting 
of  coin  and  bullion  amounted  to  ^1,213,559,169,  of  which 
^^597,697,685  was  gold  and  «615,861,484  silver. 

The  United  States  Treasury's  corrected  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  gave  the  revenue  as  ^387,746,833,  and  the  expenditure  as 
^392,516,506,  including  «159,357,668  for  pensions.  The  Trea- 
sury held  ^188,455,432  of  gold  and  «480;476,528  of  silver.  The 
total  amomit  of  gold  decreased  by  ^67,000,000  during  the  year, 
w^hile  the  gold  reserve  on  July  1  stood  at  $95,485,413. 

With  regard  to  the  disputed  points  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  concerning  the  seal  fisheries  in  the 
Behring  Sea  a  decision  was  given  on  August  15  by  the  Court  of 
Arbitration  which  met  at  Paris  first  in  April.  The  court  was 
composed  as  follows  :  United  States — Justice  John  M.  Harlan 
and  Senator  J.  T.  Morgan  ;  Great  Britain — Lord  Hannen  and 
Sir  John  S.  D.  Thompson ;  France — Baron  de  Courcel,  who 
was  subsequently  chosen  President  of  the  tribunal ;  Italy — Mar- 
quis E.  Visconti-Venosta ;  Sweden  and  Norway— Judge  Gram. 
On  the  broad  questions  of  international  law  the  decision  was 
entirely  in  favour  of  Great  Britain,  while  the  practical  regula- 
tions for  the  protection  of  the  fur  seal  were  wholly  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States.  The  court  dismissed  the  claimis  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  Behring  Sea,  and  decided  against 
the  United  States  on  all  questions  of  abstract  right  to  protect 
the  seal ;  but  they  prescribed  the  total  prohibition  of  sealing  at 
all  times  within  a  zone  of  sixty  geographical  miles  of  the  Priby- 
lofif  Islands,  and  established  a  close  season  from  May  1  to 
July  31,  inclusive,  on  the  high  seas  over  a  very  wide  expanse 
of  the  North  Pacific,  including  Behring  Sea.  They  also  created 
a  system  of  licensing  under  which  authorised  vessels  only  were 
permitted  to  engage  in  pelagic  sealing,  and  made  other  stringent 
regulations  designed  to  protect  the  seal  fi'om  wholesale  destruc- 
tion in  the  water. 

Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  the  British  ambassador,  entered  in 
November  into  negotiations  with  Mr.  Gresham,  Secretary  of 
State,  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  British  sealers  seized 
in  Behring  Sea  by  United  States  warships  previous  to  the 
modus  vivendi  in  1891.  It  was  said  that  the  amount  of  indem- 
nity claimed  by  Canada  would  not  exceed  half  a  million  dollars. 

A  period  of  general  depression  at  Chicago  followed  the 
World's  Fair  and  40,000  men  were  out  of  employment. 
10,000  of  them  were  in  actual  distress,  and  the  police 
register  showed  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  crimes 
reported.  The  action  of  the  Indian  Government  in  June  in 
closing  their  mints  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver  had  a 
profound   effect  upon  the   financial  situation  in  the   United 
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States.  Serious  business  depression  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  country,  318  silver  names  in  Colorado  stopped  working, 
and  30,000  workmen  were  thrown  out  of  emplojrment  in  that 
State.  For  a  long  time  there  had  everywhere  been  a  great 
falling  off  in  trade,  and  it  was  generaUy  supposed  to  be  owing 
partly  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Act  of  July  14, 
1890,  that  compelled  the  Government  to  buy  4,500,000  ounces 
of  silver  per  month.  A  carefully  prepared  statement  of  the 
Treasury  Department  issued  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
(June  30)  showed  that  the  total  silver  bullion  purchased  under 
the  Act  was  156,664,590  fine  ounces,  costing  $147,138,376. 
Its  value  at  sixty-two  cts.  per  ounce  was  $92,132,046,  showing 
an  actual  loss  of  $55,000,000. 

On  July  1  President  Cleveland  issued  the  following  pro- 
clamation : — 

**  Whereas  the  distrust  and  apprehension  concerning  the 
financial  situation  which  pervade  all  business  circles  have  already 
caused  great  loss  and  damage  to  oiur  people,  and  threaten  to 
cripple  our  merchants,  stop  the  wheels  of  our  manufactures, 
bring  distress  and  privation  upon  our  farmers,  and  withhold  feom 
our  workmen  the  wages  of  their  labour,  aoid  whereas  the  present 
perilous  condition  is  largely  the  result  of  a  financial  policy 
which  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  finds  embodied 
in  unwise  laws  which  must  be  executed  until  repealed  by  Con- 
gress ;  therefore,  I,  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  performance  of  my  constitutional  duty,  do,  by  this 
proclamation,  declare  that  an  extraordinary  occasion  requires 
the  convening  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  August  7  to  the 
end  that  the  people  may  be  relieved,  through  legislation,  froxn 
the  present  impending  danger  and  distress." 

At  a  Silver  Convention  that  was  held  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
in  July,  there  were  2,000  delegates,  and  some  very  excited 
speeches  were  made  in  the  advocacy  of  silver  interests. 

Mr.  Waite,  the  Governor  of  Colorado,  talked  of  appealing 
to  arms  if  the  "  money  power  *'  attempted  usurpation,  declar- 
ing it  would  be  infinitely  better  that  **  blood  should  flow  to  the 
liorses'  bridles"  than  that  the  national  liberties  should  be 
destroyed,  and  the  delegates  generally  approved  of  the  Gover- 
nor's views. 

ft 

The  number  of  commercial  failures  in  the  United  States 
for  the  half-year  was  6,401,  with  Uabilities  of  $171,000,000,  an 
increase  of  $100,000,000  over  the  average  of  the  preceding 
ten  years-     The  failures  included  176  banks. 

This  was  some  indication  of  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  seemed  to  the  President 
and  his  advisers  to  be  the  first  step  towards  financial  safety. 

The  first  session  of  the  fifty-third  Congress  was  opened 
on  Monday,  August  7.  The  House  of  Bepresentatives  selected 
Charles  F.  Crisp  of  Georgia  as  Speaker,  and  the  state  of 
parties  in  that  body  was  as  follows:  Democrats,  219;  Be- 
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publicans,  127 ;  Populists,  10.  In  the  Senate  there  were 
forty-four  Democrats ;  thirty -eight  Eepublicans;  three  Populists; 
and  three  vacancies.  Senators  had  been  appointed  to  fiU  these 
vacancies  by  the  governors  of  the  respective  States,  but  as 
these  appointments  were  made  in  each  instance  after  the  State 
Legislature  had  failed  to  elect  and  had  adjourned,  the  Senate 
decided  that  the  appointees  were  not  entitled  to  seats.  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson  of  Illinois,  Vice-President,  presided  over  the 
Senate. 

President  Cleveland's  message  was  sent  to  Oongress  on 
August  8,  and  sketched  the  unhappy  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Eepublic.  **  The  existence  of  an  alarming  and  extraordinary 
business  situation  involving  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  all 
our  people  has  constrained  me  to  call  together  in  extra  session 
the  people's  representatives  in  Congress  to  the  end  that  through 
the  wise  and  patriotic  exercise  of  the  legislative  duty  with 
which  they  are  solely  charged  the  present  evils  may  be  miti- 
gated and  the  dangers  threatening  the  future  may  be  averted. 
Our  unfortunate  financial  plight  is  not  the  result  of  untoward 
events  nor  of  conditions  related  to  our  natural  resources ;  nor 
is  it  traceable  to  any  of  the  afflictions  which  frequently  check 
the  national  growth  and  prosperity.  With  plenteous  crops, 
with  abundant  promises  of  remunerative  production  and  manu- 
facture, with  unusual  invitation  to  safe  investment,  and  with 
satisfactory  assurance  to  business  enterprise,  suddenly  financial 
distrust  and  fear  have  sprung  up  on  every  side ;  numerous 
moneyed  institutions  have  suspended  because  abimdant  assets 
were  not  immediately  available  to  meet  the  demands  of  fright- 
ened depositors ;  surviving  corporations  and  individuals  are 
content  to  keep  in  hand  money  they  are  usually  anxious  to 
loan  ;  and  those  engaged  in  legitimate  business  are  surprised 
to  find  that  the  securities  they  offer  for  loans,  though  hereto- 
fore satisfactory,  are  no  longer  accepted.  Values  supposed  to 
be  fixed  are  fast  becoming  conjectural,  and  loss  and  failure 
have  invaded  every  branch  of  business.  I  believe  these  things 
are  principally  chargeable  to  Congressional  legislation  touch- 
ing the  purchase  and  coinage  of  silver  by  the  general  Govern- 
ment. 

"This  legislation  is  embodied  in  the  statute  passed  on 
July  14,  1890,  which  was  the  culmination  of  much  agitation 
on  the  subject  involved,  and  which  may  be  considered  a  truce, 
after  a  long  struggle  between  the  adherents  of  free  silver  coinage 
and  those  tending  to  the  more  conservative  views. 

"  Undoubtedly,  the  monthly  purchases  by  the  Government  of 
4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  enforced  under  that  statute  were  re- 
garded by  those  interested  in  silver  production  as  a  certain 
guaranty  of  its  increase  in  price.  The  result,  however,  has 
been  entirely  different,  for,  immediately  following  a  spasmodic 
and  slight  rise,  the  price  of  silver  began  to  fall  after  the  passage 
of  the  Act,  and  has  since  reached  the  lowest  point  ever  known. 
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This  disappointing  result  has  led  to  a  renewed  and  persistent 
effort  in  the  direction  of  free  silver  coinage.  Meanwhile,  not 
only  are  the  evil  effects  of  the  operation  of  the  present  law  con- 
stantly accumulating,  but  the  result  to  which  its  execution  must 
inevitably  lead  is  becoming  palpable  to  all  who  give  the  least 
heed  to  financial  subjects.  This  law  provides  that,  in  the  pay- 
ment for  the  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  bullion  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  commanded  to  purchase  monthly,  there 
shall  be  issued  Treasury  notes,  redeemable  on  demand  in  gold 
or  silver  coin  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretanr  of  the  Treasury^ 
and  that  the  said  notes  may  be  re-issued.  It  is,  however,  de- 
clared in  the  Act  to  be  the  established  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  ]^arity  with  each  other 
upon  the  present  legal  ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  provided 
by  law.  This  declaration  so  controls  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  to  prevent  his  exercising  the  discretion 
nominally  vested  in  him,  if  by  such  action  the  parity  between 
gold  and  silver  may  be  disturbed.  Manifestly,  a  refusal  by  the 
Secretary  to  pay  these  Treasury  notes  in  gold,  if  demanded, 
would  necessarily  result  in  their  discredit  and  depreciation  as 
obligations  payable  only  in  silver,  and  would  destroy  the  parity 
between  the  two  metals  by  establishing  a  discnmination  in 
favour  of  gold.  Up  to  July  15,  1893,  these  notes  had  been 
issued  in  payment  of  silver  bullion  purchases  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  ^147,000,000.  While  all  but  a  very  small  quantity 
of  this  bullion  remains  imcoined  and  without  usefulness  in  the 
Treasury,  many  of  the  notes  given  in  its  purchase  have  been 

Eaid  in  gold.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  statement  that 
etween  May  1,  1892,  and  July  15,  1893,  the  notes  of 
this  kind  issued  inpayment  for  sUver  bullion  amounted  to 
little  more  than  4^54,000,000,  and  that  during  the  same  penod 
about  #49,000,000  were  paid  by  the  Treasury  in  gold  for  the 
redemption  of  such  notes.  The  poUcy  necessarily  adopted  of 
paying  these  notes  in  gold  has  not  spared  the  gold  reserve  of 
#100,000,000  long  ago  set  aside  by  the  Gk)vemment  for  the  re- 
demption of  other  notes,  for  this  fund  has  already  been  subjected 
to  ^e  payment  of  new  obUgations,  amounting  to  about 
#150,000,000,  on  account  of  silver  purchases,  and  has,  as  a  con- 
sequence, for  the  first  time  since  its  creation,  been  encroached 
upon. 

''  We  have  thus  made  depletion  of  our  gold  easy,  and  have 
tempted  other  and  more  appreciative  nations  to  add  to  their 
stock.  That  the  opportunity  we  have  offered  has  not  been 
neglected  is  shown  by  the  large  amounts  of  gold  which  have 
been  recently  drawn  from  our  Treasury  and  emorted  to  in- 
crease the  financial  strength  of  foreign  nations.  The  excess  of 
the  exports  of  gold  over  its  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1893,  amounted  to  more  than  #87,500,000.  Between  July  1, 
1890,  and  July  15,  1893,  the  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  our 
Treasury  decreased  more  than  #132,000,000,  while  during  the 
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same  period  the  silver  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Treasury  increaeed 
more  than  ^147,000,000.  Unless  Government  bonds  are  to  be 
constantly  issued  and  sold  to  replenish  our  exhausted  gold,  only 
to  be  again  exhausted,  it  is  apparent  that  the  operation  of  the 
silver  purchase  law  now  in  force  leads  in  the  direction  of 
the  entire  substitution  of  silver  for  gold  in  the  Government 
Treasury,  and  that  this  must  be  followed  by  the  paylnent  of 
all  Government  obligations  in  depreciated  silver.  At  this  stage 
gold  and  silver  must  part  company,  and  the  Government  must 
fail  in  its  established  policy  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a 
parity  with  each  other.  Given  over  to  the  exclusive  use  of  a 
currency  greatly  depreciated  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
commercial  world,  we  could  no  longer  claim  a  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  first  class,  nor  could  our  Government  claim  a 
performance  of  its  obligation,  so  far  as  such  obligation  has  been 
imposed  upon  it,  to  provide  for  the  use  of  the  people  the  best 
and  safest  money.  If,  as  many  of  its  friends  claim,  silver  ought 
to  occupy  a  larger  place  in  our  currency  and  the  currency  of  the 
world  through  general  international  co-operation  and  agreement, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  United  States  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
gain  a  hearing  in  favour  of  such  an  arrangement  so  long  as  we 
are  willing  to  continue  our  attempt  to  accomplish  the  result  single 
handed.  The  knowledge,  in  business  circles  among  our  own 
people,  that  our  Government  cannot  make  its  fiat  equivalent  to 
intrinsic  value  nor  keep  inferior  money  on  a  parity  ^th  superior 
money  by  its  own  independent  efforts,  has  resulted  in  such  a  lack 
of  confidence  at  home  and  instabiUty  of  currency  values  that 
capital  refuses  its  aid  to  new  enterprises,  while  millions  are 
actually  withdrawn  from  the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce 
to  become  idle  and  unproductive  in  the  hands  of  timid  owners. 
Foreign  investors  are  equally  alert,  and  not  only  decline  to 
purchase  American  securities  but  make  haste  to  sacrifice  those 
which  they  already  have. 

**  It  does  not  meet  the  situation  to  say  that  apprehension 
in  regard  to  the  future  of  our  finances  is  groundless,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  lack  of  confidence  in  the  purposes  or 
power  of  the  Government.  The  very  existence  of  this  appre- 
hension and  lack  of  confidence,  however  caused,  is  a  menace 
which  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  be  disregarded.  Possibly  if 
the  undertaking  we  have  in  hand  were  the  maintenance  of  a 
specific  known  quantity  of  silver  at  a  parity  with  gold,  our 
ability  to  do  so  might  be  estimated  and  gauged,  and  perhaps, 
in  view  of  our  unparalleled  growth  and  resources,  might  oe 
favourably  looked  upon.  But  when  our  avowed  endeavour  is 
to  maintain  such  parity  in  regard  to  an  amount  of  silver  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  i?50,000,000  yearly  with  no  fixed  termination 
to  such  increase  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  a  problem  is  pre- 
sented the  solution  of  which  is  free  from  doubt. 

'*  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  a  sound 
and  stable  currency  and  to  money  recognised  as  such  on  every 
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exchange  and  every  market  of  the  world.  Their  Government 
has  no  right  to  injure  them  by  financial  experiments  opposed 
to  the  policy  and  practice  of  other  civilised  States,  nor  is  it 
justified  in  permitting  an  exaggerated  and  imreasonable  re- 
liance on  our  national  strengtli  and  ability  to  jeopardise  the 
soundness  of  the  people's  money.  The  matter  rises  above  the 
plane  of  party  pohtics.  It  vitally  concerns  every  business  and 
calling,  and  enters  into  every  household  in  the  land.  There  is 
one  important  aspect  of  the  subject  which  especially  should 
never  be  overlooked.  At  times  like  the  present,  when  the  evils 
of  unsound  finance  threaten  us,  the  speculator  may  anticipate 
a  harvest  gathered  from  the  misfortune  of  others  ;  the  capitalist 
may  protect  himself  by  hoarding,  or  may  even  find  profit  in 
the  fluctuation  of  values  ;  but  the  wage-earner,  the  first  to  be 
injured  by  a  depreciated  currency  and  the  last  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  its  correction,  is  practically  defenceless.  He  relies 
for  work  upon  the  ventures  of  confident  and  contented  capital. 
This  failing  him,  his  condition  is  without  alleviation,  for  he 
can  neither  prey  on  the  misfortunes  of  others  nor  hoard  his 
labour.  One  of  the  greatest  statesmen  our  country  has  known, 
speaking  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  when  a  derangement  of 
the  currency  had  caused  commercial  distress,  said  :  *  The  very 
man  of  all  others  who  has  the  deepest  interest  in  a  sound 
currency,  and  who  suffers  most  by  mischievous  legislation  in 
money  matters,  is  the  man  who  earns  his  bread  by  daily  toil.* 
These  words  are  as  pertinent  to-day  as  on  the  day  they  were 
uttered,  and  ought  impressively  to  remind  us  that  failure  in 
the  discharge  of  our  duty  at  this  time  must  especially  injure 
those  of  our  countrymen  who  labour  and  who,  because  of  their 
number  and  condition,  are  entitled  to  the  most  watchful  care 
of  their  Government.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  such 
relief  as  Congress  can  afford  in  the  existing  situation  be  afforded 
at  once.  The  maxim  *  He  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly '  is 
directly  applicable.  It  may  be  true  that  the  embarrassments 
from  which  the  business  of  the  country  is  suffering  arise  as 
much  from  evils  apprehended  as  firom  those  actually  existing. 
We  may  hope,  too,  that  calm  counsels  will  prevail,  and  that 
neither  capitalists  nor  wage-earners  will  give  way  to  unreason- 
ing panic  and  sacrifice  their  property  or  their  interests  under 
the  mfluence  of  exaggerated  fears.  Nevertheless,  every  day's 
delay  in  removing  one  of  the  plain  and  principal  causes  of  the 
present  state  of  things  enlarges  the  mischief  already  done  and 
increases  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  for  its  existence. 
Whatever  else  the  people  have  a  right  to  expect  from  Congress, 
they  may  certainly  demand  that  legislation  condemned  by  an 
ordeal  of  three  years'  disastrous  experience  shall  be  removed 
from  the  statute-books  as  soon  as  their  representatives  can 
legitimately  deal  with  it. 

''  It  was  my  purpose  to  summon  Congress  in  special  session 
early  in  the  coming  September  that  we  might  enter  promptly 

GO  2 
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upon  the  work  of  tariff  reform,  which  the  true  interests  of  the 
country  clearly  demand,  which  so  large  a  majority  of  the  people, 
as  shown  by  their  suffrages,  desire  and  expect,  and  to  the 
accomplishment  of  which  every  effort  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration is  pledged.  But,  while  tariff  reform  nas  lost  nothing 
of  its  inmiediate  and  permanent  importance  and  must  in  the 
near  future  engage  the  attention  of  Congress,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  should  at  once, 
and  before  all  other  subjects,  be  considered  by  your  honourable 
body.  I  earnestly  recommend  the  prompt  repeal  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  passed  on  July  14,  1890,  authorising  the 
purchase  of  silver  bullion,  and  other  legislative  action  which 
may  put  beyond  all  doubt  or  mistake  the  intention  and  ability 
of  the  Government  to  fulfil  its  pecuniary  obligations  in  money 
universally  recognised  by  all  civilised  countries." 

The  message  was  listened  to  with  intense  interest  by  both 
Houses.  There  was  general  applause  in  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  at  the  conclusion  of  its  reading. 

Bills  for  the  repeal  of  the  silver  purchase  law  were  intro- 
duced into  Congress,  and  Senator  Stewart  of  Colorado  intro- 
duced a  bill  authorising  the  issue  of  (49,000,000  of  silver 
notes  against  the  bullion  now  in  the  Treasury,  as  well  as  of 
$100,000,000  of  legal  tenders  for  the  purchase  of  Grovemment 
bonds. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  opening  of  the  extra  session 
Mr.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  the  Lower  House,  introduced  from  that  committee  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  clause  of  the  Act  of  July  14, 1890,  directing  the 
purchase  by  the  Government  of  silver  bullion  and  the  issue  of 
Treasury  notes  thereon.  It  was  passed  unamended  by  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  August  28,  by  a  vote  of  239  yeas  to 
108  nays,  after  a  proposal  to  substitute  the  old  Bland  silver 
coinage  law  for  the  Sherman  Act  had  been  defeated  hj  213 
noes  to  136  ayes.  When  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  Mr.  Voorhees,  chairman, 
who  reported  it  from  the  committee  with  an  amendment  in 
favour  of  bimetallism,  making  it  substantially  identical  with  his 
own  bill  that  had  already  been  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
Senate-  No  closure  existed  in  the  Upper  House  and  obstruc- 
tive tactics  were  attempted  in  order  to  postpone  a  vote.  One 
Senator  from  Nebraska  spoke  for  fifteen  hours  against  repeal, 
and  was  followed  by  another  windy  orator  &om  Kansas  of 
equal  staying  power.  Compromises  were  proposed  but  re- 
solutely refused  by  President  Cleveland,  who  was  charged  by 
some  of  the  silver  Senators  with  violating  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution.  Finally,  October  30,  the  Senate  passed  the 
Voorhees  bill  by  43  yeas  to  32  nays.  For  repeal  there  were 
20  Democrats,  23  Eepublicans ;  against  repeal  19  Democrats, 
9  Eepublicans  and  4  Populists.  On  November  1  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  passed  the  bill  returned  from  the  Senate  by 
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193  yeas  to  94  nays  and  it  received  at  once  the  President's 
signature. 

The  Silver  Party  in  Congress  soon  after  held  a  conference 
and  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Senators  Jones  and 
Allen  and  Congressman  Bland  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
country.  In  the  elections  for  the  next  Congress  they  hoped- to 
win  many  candidates  to  the  support  of  free  coinage  within  the 
lines  of  existing  political  parties. 

In  the  November  elections  for  State  officers  and  Legisla- 
tures the  Republicans  made  large  gains.  Dissatisfaction  with 
the  depression  of  trade  and  fear  of  tariff  changes  had  much  to 
do  with  the  general  result.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the 
Republicans  elected  all  the  State  officials  and  secured  a  majority 
of  16  in  the  State  Legislature.  Opposition  to  the  tyranny  of 
political  rings  was  aroused  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  State 
and  the  Republicans  were  greatly  helped  by  the  organised 
efforts  of  the  Independent  Democrats.  A  Mr.  Maynard, 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  post  of  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  who  was  accused  by  his  opponents  of  having  resorted 
to  irregular  practices  in  order  to  obtain  for  the  Democrats  the 
majority  they  had  secured  in  the  State  Senate  of  1892,  was 
defeated  by  the  immense  majority  of  90,000  votes.  In  Ohio 
Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  by  70,000  of 
a  majority,  and  there  the  campaign  was  fought  entirely  on 
national  issues.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Republican  majority 
exceeded  100,000.  The  Democrats  suffered  defeat  in  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  Iowa  and  New  Jersey,  but  were  successful  in 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

During  all  the  recent  agitation  of  the  silver  question  a  very 
large  part  of  the  public  had  been  urging  that  the  silver  purchase 
was  not  the  sole  nor  the  greatest  cause  of  popular  depression 
and  discontent — that  the  paramount  baneful  influence  was 
deeper.  The  tariff  uncertainties,  it  was  claimed,  were  the  chief 
reason  why  mills  were  stopping,  and  why  merchants  were  curtail- 
ing their  business ;  that,  while  the  public  were  continually  vexed 
by  the  fear  of  tariff  changes,  nobody  could  safely  conduct 
business;  and  that  this  perplexed  protectionists  and  free- 
traders alike.  Neither  could  afford  to  make  business  engage- 
ments nor  order  goods  ahead,  either  imported  articles  or  tlae 
home  product,  for  fear  a  reduced  tariff  would  destroy  all  chance 
of  profit. 

This  view  of  the  outlook  was  generally  disseminated 
throughout  the  manufacturing  districts,  and,  coupled  with  it, 
a  feeling  of  discontent  grew  against  the  Democrats,  as  they 
were  the  agitators  for  reduced  tariff  duties  who  were  blamed 
with  the  unsettlement.  This  sentiment  found  its  first  effective 
expression  in  the  elections,  and  it  was  the  main  influence  that 
swept  the  field  for  the  Republicans. 

The  first  session  of  the  fifty-third  Congress  closed  November 
3.     During  the  final  weeks  of  the  session  contests  arose  in  the 
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Lower  House  over  proposals  to  repeal  the  Federal  election 
law,  and  to  make  ready  a  new  Tariflf  Bill,  which  were  resisted 
by  resorts  to  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the  Bepublican  minority. 

As  to  the  Tariff  Bill  the  House  finally  agreed  that  the  bill 
when  completed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee,  allowed 
to  prepare  it  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  should  be  published 
for  the  information  of  all  parties,  and  that  then  Doth  the 
majority  and  the  minority  should  be  given  ten  days  to  file 
reports  expressing  their  views. 

The  second  session  of  the  fifty-third  Congress  opened  on 
Monday,  December  4.  The  President  sent  to  the  two  Mouses  his 
annual  message,  referring  principally  to  questions  of  political 
interest.  The  BraziUan  conflict,  the  settlement  of  the  Behring 
Sea  dispute,  the  Nicara^a  Canal  Company's  financial  embar- 
rassment and  the  Hawaiian  annexation  scheme  were  discussed. 

After  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  he  continued 
as  follows : — 

"  The  recent  repeal  of  the  provision  of  the  law  requiring 
the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  by  the  Government  as  a  feature 
of  our  monetary  scheme  made  an  entire  change  in  the  com- 
plexion of  our  currency  affairs.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  ultimate 
result  of  this  action  will  be  most  salutary  and  far-reaching.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  know  at  this 
time  precisely  what  conditions  will  be  brought  about  by  the 
change,  or  what  (if  any)  supplementary  legislation  may,  in  the 
light  of  such  conditions,  appear  essential  or  expedient.  Of 
course,  after  the  recent  financial  perturbation,  time  is  necessary 
for  the  re-establishment  of  business  confidence." 

His  views  on  tariff  reform  were  expressed  at  some  length : — 

**  After  a  hard  struggle  tariff  reform  is  directly  before  us. 
Nothing  so  important  claims  our  attention,  and  nothing  so 
clearly  presents  itself  as  both  an  opportunity  and  a  duty — an 
opportunity  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and 
a  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  our  oft-repeated  professions  and  by 
the  emphatic  mandate  of  the  people.  After  full  discussion  our 
countr}^men  have  spoken  in  favour  of  this  reform  and  have  con- 
fided the  work  of  its  accomplishment  to  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  solemnly  pledged  to  it.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  theory 
of  the  representation  in  public  places  of  the  people  and  their 
desires,  if  public  officers  are  really  servants  of  the  people,  if 
political  promises  and  professions  have  binding  force,  our 
failure  to  give  the  relief  so  long  awaited  would  be  sheer  recre- 
ancy. Nothing  should  intervene  to  distract  our  attention  or 
disturb  our  efforts  until  this  reform  is  accomplished  by  wise 
and  careful  legislation. 

**  While  we  should  staunchly  adhere  to  the  principle  that 
only  necessary  revenue  justifies  the  imposition  of  tariff  duties 
and  other  Federal  taxation,  which  should  be  limited  by  strict 
economy,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  conditions 
have  grown  up  among  us  which  in  justice  and  fairness  call  for 
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discriminating  care  in  the  distribution  of  such  duties  and 
taxation  as  the  emergencies  of  government  actually  demand. 
Manifestly,  if  we  are  to  aid  the  people  directly  through  tariflf 
reform,  one  of  its  most  obvious  features  should  be  a  reduction 
in  the  present  tariff  charges  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
benefits  of  such  a  reduction  would  be  palpable  and  substantial, 
and  would  be  seen  and  felt  by  thousands,  who  would  be  better 
fed,  better  clothed,  and  better  sheltered.  These  gifts  would 
be  the  wilhng  benefactions  of  a  Government  whose  highest 
function  is  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

**  Not  less  closely  related  to  our  people's  prosperity  and 
well-being  is  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  the  imi^rt  of 
raw  materials  necessary  to  our  manufactures.  The  world 
should  be  open  to  our  national  ingenuity  and  enterprise.  This 
cannot  be  while  Federal  legislation,  through  the  imposition  of 
a  high  tariff,  forbids  to  American  manufacturers  as  cheap 
materials  as  those  used  by  their  competitors.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  our  manufactured 
products  resulting  from  this  policy  not  only  confines  the 
market  for  these  products  within  our  own  borders,  to  the 
direct  disadvantage  of  our  manufacturers,  but  also  increases 
their  cost  to  our  citizens.  The  interests  of  labour  are  certainly, 
though  indirectly,  involved  in  this  feature  of  our  tariff  system. 
The  sharp  competition  and  active  struggle  among  our  manu- 
facturers to  supply  the  limited  demand  for  their  goods  will 
soon  fill  the  narrow  market  to  which  they  are  confined.  Then 
follow  the  suspension  of  work  in  mills  and  factories,  the  dis- 
charge of  working  men,  and  distress  in  their  homes.  Even  if 
the  often-disproved  assertion  could  be  made  good,  that  a  lower 
rate  of  wages  would  result  from  free  raw  materials  and  low 
tariff  duties,  the  intelligence  of  our  working  men  leads  them 
quickly  to  discover  that  their  steady  employment,  permitted  by 
free  raw  materials,  is  a  most  important  factor  in  their  relation 
to  tariff  legislation. 

"  A  measure  has  been  prepared  by  the  Appropriate  Congres- 
sional Committee  embodying  tariff  reform  on  the  lines  herein 
suggested,  which  will  be  promptly  submitted  for  legislative 
action.  It  is  the  result  of  much  patriotic,  unselfish  work,  and, 
I  believe,  deals  with  the  subject  as  consistently  and  thoroughly 
as  existing  conditions  permit.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  reduced 
tariff  duties  provided  in  the  proposed  legislation,  added  to  the 
existing  internal  revenue  taxation,  will,  in  the  near  fdttire, 
though  perhaps  not  immediately,  produce  sufficient  revenue  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Government.  The  committee,  after  full 
consideration,  and  in  order  to  provide  against  a  temporary 
deficiency  which  may  exist  before  the  business  of  the  country 
adjusts  itself  to  the  new  tariff  schedules,  have  wisely  embraced 
in  their  plan  a  few  additional  internal  revenue  taxes,  including 
a  small  tax  upon  incomes  derived  from  certain  corporate  in- 
vestments.    These  new  assessments  are  not  only  absolutely 
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just  and  easily  borne,  but  have  the  further  merit  of  being  re- 
mitted without  unfavourable  business  disturbance  whenever 
the  necessity  for  their  imposition  no  longer  exists.  In  my 
great  desire  for  the  success  of  this  measure  I  cannot  restrain 
the  suggestion  that  its  success  can  only  be  attained  by  means 
of  unselfish  counsel  on  the  i)art  of  the  friends  of  tariff  reform 
and  as  a  result  of  their  willingness  to  subordinate  personal 
desires  and  ambitions  to  the  general  good.  The  local  mterests 
affected  by  the  proposed  reform  are  so  numerous  and  varied 
that  if  all  are  insisted  upon  legislation  embodying  reform  must 
inevitably  fail.** 

Congress  made  slow  progress  with  the  new  Tariff  Bill  that 
was  reported  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  House,  December 
12.  The  bill  met  with  the  strongest  opposition  of  the  Be- 
publicans,  who  were  already  committed  as  a  party  to  the  high 
tariff  of  the  McKinley  Act,  and  many  of  the  Democratic 
members  were  half-hearted  in  extending  the  free  list  and  re- 
pealing the  reciprocal  trade  enactments  of  the  existing  law. 
Especially  those  who  represented  manufacturing  interests  were 
afraid  to  do  anything  that  might  affect  their  constituents 
unfavourably  at  first,  although  in  the  end  it  might  be  for  their 
advantage.  They  could  not  forget  that  members  of  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  are  elected  for  two  years  only.  But  delay 
aggravated  the  difficulty,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  business 
was  more  than  ever  prostrate.  The  distress  that  resulted  from 
paralysis  in  all  trade  was  becoming  more  and  more  acute. 
Serious  destitution  was  prevalent  in  many  cities  from  lack  of 
employment.  In  New  York  there  were  80,000,  in  Chicago 
120,000,  in  Philadelphia  60,000  people  suffering  from  this  cause. 
The  wildest  schemes  were  proposed  for  the  relief  of  the  desti- 
tute. The  leader  of  an  organisation  called  "  The  Common- 
weal '*  advised  his  disciples  to  march  in  a  body  to  the  national 
capital  and  demand  of  Congress  such  legislation  as  the  people 
needed  :  First,  plenty  of  money,  and  to  provide  it  $500,000,000 
in  greenbacks  should  be  issued.  Then  plenty  of  work  provided 
by  Government  so  that  the  greenbacks  might  be  made  useful. 
This  wild  idea  became  popular  in  numerous  towns  and  cities. 
In  truth  many  were  becoming  desperate  and  monomaniacs 
through  want. 

II.   CANADA. 

Tariff  questions  were  prominent  in  Canadian  politics,  and 
there  was  strong  agitation  in  favour  of  a  modification  of  the 
existing  tariff  laws.  A  Liberal  convention  was  held  June  20, 
which  was  the  greatest  party  gathering  ever  known  in  the 
Dominion.  There  were  nearly  2,000  delegates  present  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Wilfred  Laurier,  and  it  was  very  stroncly 
indicated  that  tariff  reform  and  reciprocity  were  to  be  the  chief 
features  of  Liberal  policy,  but  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  for 
revenue  only.    Mr.  Laurier  said  in  his  speech  to  the  delegates: — 
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"  I  submit  to  you  that  the  ideal  fiscal  system  is  the  British 
system  of  free  trade.  My  loyalty  does  not  ooze  from  the  pores 
of  my  body,  but  I  do  want  to  go  for  our  example  to  the 
mother  country  and  not  to  the  United  States.  I  repeat,  our 
policy  should  be  the  policy  of  free  trade,  such  as  they  have  it 
m  England.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  cannot  admit  at  present  of  that  policy 
in  its  entirety,  but  I  propose  to  you  that  from  this  day  hence- 
forward it  should  be  the  goal  to  which  we  aspire.  I  propose 
to  you,  although  we  cannot  adopt  the  poUcy  itself,  to  adopt  the 
principle  which  regulates  it — that  is  to  say,  that  though  it  may 
be  our  misfortune  for  many  years  to  come  to  have  to  raise  a 
revenue  by  customs  duties,  these  duties  should  be  levied  only 
as  far  as  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of  Government. 
Not  a  cent  should  be  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 
except  on  the  condition  that  every  cent  goes  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  people  and  not  into  the  pockets  of  anybody  else.  I  sub- 
mit to  you  that  a  duty^should  never  be  levied  for  protection's 
sake,  but  levied  for  the  sole  purpose  of  filling  the  Treasury  to 
the  limits  required.  Let  it  be  well  understood,  then,  that 
from  this  moment  we  have  a  distinct  issue  with  the  party  in 
power.     Their  ideal  is  protection  ;  our  ideal  is  free  trade.'* 

The  following  were  selected  as  planks  in  the  party  plat- 
form :  (1)  A  reform  of  the  customs  tariff  on  the  basis  of 
revenue  only ;  (2)  commercial  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  include  both  natural  products 
and  a  carefully-considered  list  of  manufactured  articles ;  (3) 
the  repeal  of  the  Dominion  Franchise  Act ;  (4)  a  reform  in 
the  disposal  of  land  grants  in  the  Dominion  in  favour  of  the 
settler  as  opposed  to  the  speculator ;  (5)  a  plebiscite  on  the 
prohibition  question. 

In  November  the  Protection  Party  sustained  a  severe  blow 
by  the  result  of  the  election  to  fill  the  seat  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament  vacated  by  Mr.  Hugh  John  Macdonald,  only  son  of 
the  late  Canadian  Premier.  At  the  general  election  in  1891, 
Mr.  Macdonald  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  500,  but  polling 
at  this  election  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Martin,  the  Liberal  candidate,  by  450  votes. 

The  budget  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  ^Dominion  Parliament,  February  4,  by  the  Hon.  G.  E. 
Foster,  Minister  of  Finance,  who  said  that  the  outlook  of  the 
country  was  most  encouraging,  that  the  revenue  was  better 
than  ever  before,  and  that  he  anticipated  a  substantial  surplus. 
He  declared  that  free  trade  was  impossible  in  Canada  as  neither 
the  revenue  nor  the  industries  of  the  country  would  permit  of 
it ;  that  the  Government  was  firmly  opposed  to  unrestricted 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  but  a  fair  measure  of 
reciprocity  the  Dominion  would  be  ready  to  accept.  He  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  preferential  trade  within  the  limits  of  the 
British  empire,  and  to  such  a  course,  he  added,  the  Canadian 
Parliament  was  pledged. 
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Debate  on  the  budget  ended  March  1,  in  the  rejection  by 
120  to  72  votes  of  a  motion  made  by  Sir  R.  Cartwright  for  the 
immediate  reduction  of  the  customs  tariff. 

The  Franco-Canadian  commercial  treaty,  that  for  some 
time  had  been  in  negotiation,  provided  that  Canadian  wooden 
ships  should  be  admitted  to  French  ports  at  a  minimum  tariff, 
but  this  concession  was  nulHfied  by  a  French  statute  of  recent 
date  that  gave  increased  bounties  to  ships  of  French  construc- 
tion. It  had  also  become  known  that  recent  reductions  in  the 
tariff  in  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  not  exclusively  enjoyed 
by  Canada.  For  these  reasons  Mr.  Foster  announced,  March 
13,  that  the  Government  did  not  propose  to  ask  the  House  to 
ratify  the  treaty  until  satisfactory  assurances  were  received. 
Mr.  Laurier,  the  Opposition  leader,  said  the  result  showed  that 
Canada  ought  to  have  the  right  to  negotiate  her  own  conmierciai 
treaties.  Later  the  Finance  Minister  announced  to  the  House 
that  the  treaty  would  not  be  ratified  that  session,  and  stated 
that  the  impediment  was  the  most-favoured  nation  clause  which 
the  Government  thought  undesirable,  but  Mr.  Laurier  held 
that  the  Government  was  committed  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  in  April  after  an  extremely  short 
session.  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston,  the  Governor-General,  in 
his  farewell  speech  from  the  throne  alluded  to  the  Behring  Sea 
arbitration,  the  treaty  with  France,  and  the  part  that  the 
Dominion  would  take  in  the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  appointed  in  May  by  the  Queen 
to  be  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion  in  succession  to  Lord 
Stanley  of  Preston,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Derby 
by  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  retired  from  the  office. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Aberdeen  officially  visited  Ottawa 
and  Montreal  in  October,  and  received  an  enthusiastic  greeting. 
The  earl  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Dominion  at  a  banquet  given  him  in  Montreal,  and  was  be- 
coming very  popular  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  Minister  of  Commerce,  visited 
Australia  in  the  autumn  to  discuss  with  the  different  colonial 
Governments  questions  of  mutual  tariff  concession.  There  was 
a  rapidl}'  increasing  trade  between  Canada  and  China  and 
Japan  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  altogether  the 
prospects  in  Canada  were  better  than  in  the  great  Republic, 
for  there  was  steady  development  and  progress.  The  revenue 
for  the  year  ending  June  30  showed  an  increase  of  ^1,250,000, 
while  the  expenditure  was  reduced  by  #600,000. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  went  to  London 
in  May  to  borrow  #10,000,000  to  pay  off  loans  that  had  fallen 
due  and  other  outstanding  liabilities,  but  was  unable  to  obtain 
any  further  advance,  as  the  province  already  owes  #65,000,000. 

In  June  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Manitoba  reported 
the  wheat  acreage  for  the  year  in  Manitoba  to  be  1,003,000 ; 
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last  year  it  was  875,999.  The  outlook  of  the  province  never 
was  more  favourable. 

Mr.  Thomas  M^Greevy,  ex-M.P.  for  Quebec,  and  Mr.  N.  K. 
Connolly,  president  of  the  Eichelieu  and  Ontario  Steamboat 
Company,  were  each  sentenced  (Nov.  22)  to  one  year's  im- 
prisonment for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment of  large  sums  of  money.  This  decision  was  the  outcome 
of  the  Parliamentary  investigation  made  during  the  session  of 
1891. 

The  Prince  Edward  Island  Legislature,  which  last  year 
passed  a  bill  subsequently  vetoed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
abolishing  the  Legislative  Council  or  Upper  House  of  the 
Provincial  Parliament,  passed  a  bill  in  April,  abolishing  both 
Houses  as  constituted,  providing  that  there  should  henceforth  be 
only  one  House,  consisting  of  thirty  members,  of  whom  half 
would  be  elected  by  manhood  suffrage  and  half  on  a  property 
qualification  of  the  minimum  value  of  65/.  sterling.  In  the 
new  body  all  legislation,  to  be  effective,  must  be  adopted  by  at 
least  a  two- thirds  majority. 

In  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature  a  bill  granting  female 
suffrage  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  three  votes. 

III.  MEXICO. 

The  silver  crisis,  it  was  estimated,  would  involve  an  annual 
loss  of  revenue  to  Mexico  of  about  810,000,000.  In  order  to 
meet  this  the  Government  determined  to  effect  certain  econo- 
mies. It  was  intended  to  reduce  the  expenditure  about 
6,000,000,  and  to  provide  for  the  remaining  4,000,000  by  an 
increase  of  taxation.  For  economy's  sake  the  Government 
decided  to  suppress  its  legations  in  St.  Petersburg  and  in  the 
South  American  States  temporarily.  The  Ministers  accredited 
to  England,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Holland 
and  Belgium,  were  all  replaced  by  Charges  des  Affaires,  The 
legations  in  the  United  States  and  in  Central  America,  however, 
were  undisturbed.  In  June  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed 
a  bill  authorising  the  issue  of  a  new  loan  of  2,500,000Z.  for  the 
conversion  of  the  floating  debt,  and  in  November  the  Senate 
approved  a  bill  empowering  the  Government  to  make  a  supple- 
mentary issue  of  six  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  500,000Z., 
the  proceeds  to  be  exclusively  applied  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  floating  debt  shortly  falling  due,  for  cancelling  the  contracts 
with  the  mints,  and  for  the  completion  of  the  sixty  miles  of  the 
Tehuantepec  Eailway  still  unfinished. 

When  the  Congress  began  its  autumn  session  September  16, 
President  Diaz  announced  that  the  Government  had  succeeded 
in  effecting  an  equilibrium  in  the  budget,  and  that  the  country 
continued  meeting  all  its  obligations  by  punctual  payments  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  free  coinage  of  silver  was  not  suspended  and  the  mints 
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continued  to  work  to  their  utmost  capacity.  A  reduction  was 
made  in  July  in  the  salaries  of  all  Government  employees,  which 
was  reimbursed  to  them  in  the  form  of  State  paper.  The  Presi- 
dent spoke  most  hopefully  of  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the 
Republic.  The  conditions  were  everywhere  most  favourable, 
but  especially  so  in  the  Central  and  Southern  States.  Refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  area  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  rubber,  cacao,  and  other  profitable 
crops. 

Mexico  had  a  very  satisfactory  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  Chicago.  Much  American  capital  had  been  invested  in 
coffee  lands,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Brazil  and  the 
high  price  of  coffee  were  giving  these  capitalists  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Congress  closed  its  sittings  December  15,  and  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  in  his  report  stated  that  for  the  first  time  for 
many  years  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were  balanced  and 
amounted  to  $43,014,371. 

The  profits  of  silver  miners  in  Mexico  are  not  affected  by  a 
reduction  in  the  gold  value  of  that  metal,  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  expenses  of  mining  is  payable  in  silver  dollars,  while  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  supplies  imported  from  abrosbd  is  set  off  by 
the  very  general  existence  of  a  small  proportion  of  gold  in  the 
silver  ores.  Mexico  therefore  can  continue  to  produce  silver 
profitably  when  countries  on  a  gold  basis,  such  as  the  United 
States  and  Australia,  can  no  longer  do  so.  On  the  other  hand 
a  depreciation  of  silver  would  very  greatly  stimulate  the  mining 
of  gold,  copper,  and  the  baser  metals,  all  of  which  are  found  in 
more  or  less  abundance  throughout  the  country.  The  profits 
to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  agricultural  products  for 
export  would  be  largely  increased  by  a  depreciation  of  silver, 
while  those  intended  for  home  consumption  would  not  be 
affected  by  it  one  way  or  another.  The  only  conclusion,  then, 
at  which  it  is  possible  to  arrive  is  that  a  low  price  of  silver,  if 
permanent,  would  not  only  not  be  prejudicial  to  Mexico  as  a 
whole,  but  would  conduce  to  its  ultimate  benefit  by  the  stimu- 
lus it  would  afford  to  the  development  of  its  immense  agricul- 
tural resources. 

IV.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Gtcatemala, — A  decree  of  President  Reina  Barrios  declaring 
that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  import  duties  should  be  paid  in 
national  gold  from  December  1,  adding  ten  per  cent,  on  each 
quarter  beginning  January  1,  1894,  until  eighty  per  cent,  in 
gold  was  reached,  caused  such  a  warm  discussion  m  a  Council 
of  the  Ministers  that  they  came  at  last  to  blows.  The  Council 
had  been  summoned  by  the  Permanent  Commission  of  the 
National  Assembly,  who  protested  against  the  acts  of  President 
Barrios,  in  setting  aside  the  gold  standard. 
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The  President  thereupon  dissolved  the  Assembly,  assuming 
himself  all  its  powers,  and  made  an  ostentatious  display  oi 
troops  and  artillery  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  This  dictator- 
ship was  but  temporary,  for  in  December  the  political  condition 
was  reported  as  being  satisfactory,  and  the  elections  of  Deputies 
for  a  new  Assembly  to  convene  March  1894  were  quietly  pro- 
ceeding. 

Honduras, — General  Policarpo  Bonilla  led  another  revolt 
this  year  in  Southern  Honduras.  He  was  defeated  in  March 
by  General  Vasques,  who  was  elected  President  and  in- 
stalled August  15,  as  head  of  the  Bepublic  in  succession  to 
General  Ponciano  Leiva  resigned.  On  assuming  office  the 
new  President  issued  a  decree  of  amnesty  to  all  exiles 
and  political  offenders,  and  restored  in  Honduras  the  liberty 
of  the  press. 

San  Salvador. — A  revolution  was  proclaimed  in  July  by 
Colonel  Flores  avowedly  for  avenging  the  death  of  the  late 
President  Menendez.  President  Ezeta  met  and  defeated 
the  insurgents,  and  Colonel  Flores  was  killed.  President 
Ezeta  at  once  established  a  censorship  over  all  news  relat- 
ing to  the  outbreak,  and  the  Government  denied  that  it  had 
occurred. 

Nicaragua. — A  revolution  took  place  in  Nicaragua.  Presi- 
dent Sacaza  arrested  and  imprisoned  ex-President  Cardenaz,  one 
of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  movement,  who  escaped,  however, 
and  took  refuge  at  one  of  the  foreign  consulates.  General 
Gutierrez,  commanding  the  garrison  at  Granada,  surrendered  to 
the  rebels  and  afterwards  joined  them.  A  battle  was  fought  on 
May  19  in  which  the  Government  army  lost  135  killed  with  267 
wounded.  A  second  battle  on  the  20th,  when  the  Government 
army  attempted  to  storm  the  revolutionists  holding  a  strong 
position  in  a  mountain  pass,  resulted  in  defeat  to  the  assailants. 
In  June  under  a  peace  protocol  Dr.  Sacaza  delivered  over  the 
office  of  President  to  Senator  Machado,  but  the  following 
month  the  citizens  were  in  arms  again  and  imprisoned  Mac- 
hado and  General  Avilez,  commander-in-chief  of  his  army. 
A  temporary  administration  under  General  Zavala  held  power 
for  a  short  time.  In  September  the  Constituent  Assembly 
elected  General  Santos  Zelaya  President  of  the  Republic,  and 
General  Ottez  Vice-President. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  Company  became  seriously  embar- 
rassed financially,  but  generous  treatment  was  extended  to  it 
by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  The  United  States  were 
especially  interested  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  In 
May  a  company  was  formed  in  San  Francisco  with  a  capital 
of  #10,000,000  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  canal  by  taking 
the  contract  for  the  western  portion  of  it.  And  before  adjourn- 
ing at  Christmas  both  Houses  of  the  United  States  Congress 
passed  resolutions  for  Special  Committees  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  condition  of  the  works. 
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V.  WEST  INDIES. 

Cuba. — The  commercial  interests  of  Spain  and  her  colony 
of  Cuba  were  still  so  conflicting  that  there  was  little  hope  of 
their  ever  becoming  identical.  Sefior  Manra  in  the  Spanish 
Cortez  brought  in  a  bill  for  reform  in  the  administranon  of 
the  colony,  creating  a  general  council  nominated  partly  by  the 
Government,  and  partly  by  direct  suffrage  in  Cuba — ^m  short 
giving  a  kind  of  home  rule  to  the  island. 

New  reciprocity  trade  arrangements  with  the  United  States 
appeared  to  have  the  effect  of  giving  most  of  the  Cuban  trade 
into  the  hands  of  United  States  merchants.  Contraband  trade 
was  flourishing  to  the  obvious  detriment  of  the  Government. 
In  some  parts  of  Cuba,  however,  there  was  a  feeling  in  fiavoiir 
of  free  trade. 

The  effect  of  the  emancipation  of  negroes  in  Cuba  has  been 
on  the  whole  beneficial  in  most  districts.  Spain  terminated 
the  evil  in  a  peaceful  way,  and  under  free  labour  there  is  a 
notable  yearly  increase  of  sugar  production  in  the  island. 

The  cigar  industry  was  dechning — ovnng,  it  was  said,  to 
the  McKinley  tariff.  Over  250,000,000  cigars  were  exported  in 
1889,  but  in  1892-3  the  number  was  less  than  167,000,000. 
Exports  of  tobacco  in  bulk  to  the  United  States  increased 
from  178,000  bales  in  1889  to  240,000  bales  in  1892.  The 
coffee  industry  too  was  languishing. 

Javiaica, — In  opening  the  usual  session  of  the  Legislature 
in  February,  Sir  Henry  Blake,  the  governor,  reported  that  the 
island  was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  report  of  the 
collector-general  showed  that  the  import  duties  were  bringing 
in  more  revenue  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  governor 
then  formally  acquainted  the  Legislature  of  the  constitutional 
change  whereby  he  was  relieved  from  active  participation  in 
the  deliberation  of  the  council.  Dr.  Phillips,  a  member  of  the 
local  Privy  Council,  then  took  his  seat  as  president  of  the 
Legislature,  but  some  members  of  the  council  protested  against 
this  innovation,  which  they  said  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

Imports  from  Canada  were  gradually  increasing ;  the  total 
exports  for  the  year  amounted  to  1,722,096Z. ;  there  was  a  slight 
falling  off  in  the  banana  and  orange  trade  vnth  the  United 
States. 

Bahama  Islands, — Sir  A.  Shea  continued  governor  of  the 
islands.  The  area  of  Crown  lands  acquired  for  fibre  cultiva- 
tion  is  about  70,000  acres,  and  nearly  12,000  acres  are  already 
under  cultivation. 

Grenada. — The  governor,  Sir  Walter  F.  Hely-Hntchinson, 
since  transferred  to  Natal,  reported  that  the  revenue  of  the  island 
was  1,802Z.  in  excess  of  that  m  the  preceding  year.  There  was  a 
remarkable  falling  off  in  imports,  and  less  capital  was  advanced 
to  the  peasant  proprietors  than  in  former  years.    Trade  with  the 
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United  States,  however,  continued  to  develop  through  the  direct 
steamer  service  subsidised  by  the  colony. 

Barbadoes. — This  island  throughout  the  year  was  remarkably 
healthy,  perhaps  due  to  energetic  sanitary  precautions  against 
a  cholera  epidemic.  Sir  J.  S.  Hay,  the  governor,  reported  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  1892  to  be  199,130Z.,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  there  was  a  balance  in  hand  of  9,809Z.  Sugar,  molasses 
and  rum — unmixed — are  the  three  principal  products  of  the 
island.  In  1892  there  were  exported  59,349  hogsheads  of 
sugar  (value  605,640Z.),  42,968  puncheons  of  molasses  (value 
134,275Z.)  and  612  gallons  of  rum  (value  47Z.). 

St.  Lucia. — Revenue  in  1892  amounted  to  48,297Z.  Expendi- 
ture 54,934Z.  Compared  with  the  previous  year  there  was  a 
serious  falling  off  in  imports  and  there  was  a  considerable  de- 
crease in  exports.  The  year  was  not  a  very  prosperous  one,  for 
the  cocoa  crop  was  short  and  the  price  of  sugar  was  low  although 
the  crop  was  not  deficient.  Cocoa  is  being  largely  planted  m 
the  island,  as  the  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  its  growth. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago, — These  islands  form  one  colony 
under  the  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown.  In  Trinidad  the 
year  was  prosperous,  and  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
exportation  of  staple  products.  The  governor.  Sir  F.  Napier 
Broome,  writes :  **  This  lovely  island  of  Trinidad  is  yearly 
attracting  a  greater  number  of  visitors.  In  January,  February 
and  March  the  weather  is  generally  all  that  can  be  desired." 
The  pitch  lake  brought  in  a  revenue  of  37,232Z.  in  1892,  and 
was  estimated  to  produce  in  1893  42,500Z.,  or  within  600/.  of  the 
total  charge  on  account  of  the  whole  debt  of  the  colony.  The 
public  debt  at  the  close  of  1892  was  608,820Z.,  and  the  population 
was  computed  then  to  be  214,496.  Tobago  had  a  population 
of  19,534,  and  the  revenue  from  all  sources  amounted  to  7,458Z. 

VI.    SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Argentine  Republic. — President  Saenz  Pena  in  his  message 
to  Congress,  May  13,  said  that  the  revenue  of  the  country  had 
increased  since  1891,  but  that  there  was  a  deficit  of  1^1,701,000 
in  gold  which  was  to  be  met  by  the  issue  of  bonds.  Much 
discontent  arose  in  June  owing  to  the  retention  of  an  unpopular 
War  Minister  (General  Victorica),  and  the  Cabinet  decided 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  the  Government, 
and  offered  to  resign.  The  aged  President  then  summoned 
Generals  Roca  and  Mitre,  and  Dr.  Pellegrini — ex-Presidents 
and  leaders  of  the  parties  opposed  to  him — for  their  advice. 
The  generals  declined  to  give  advice,  while  Dr.  Pellegrini  recom- 
mended reliance  on  some  one  political  party,  National,  Badical, 
Civic  or  any  other.  In  the  end  the  entire  Cabinet  resigned. 
The  President  next  made  advances  to  the  Badicals,  but  they  were 
rejected.     A  new  Cabinet  was  then  formed  as  follows : — 

Dr.   Wenceslao  Escalante,  Interior;   SefLor  Miguel  Cane» 
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Foreign  Affairs  ;  Dr.  Avellaneda,  Finance  ;  General  Viejobueno, 
War ;  and  Dr.  Amancio  Alcorta,  Justice.  The  retirement  of 
the  late  Ministry  partook  less  of  the  character  of  a  resi^ation 
than  of  a  dismissal,  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Bomero,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  General  Victorica,  the  Minister  of  War,  were 
taken  by  surprise  when  they  received  a  communication  from 
President  Saenz  Pefia  intimating  that  he  desired  their  retire- 
ment as  he  wished  for  a  change  of  poHcy .  The  other  Ministers 
received  a  like  communication.  It  was  announced  that  the  new 
Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  Avellaneda,  would  continue  the  policy 
of  Dr.  Bomero.  The  partisans  of  General  Boca  and  those  of 
General  Mitre  agreed  in  expressing  dissatisfaction  at  the  change 
of  Ministry. 

Some  questions  about  the  perennial  disturbances  in  one  of 
the  provinces  brought  about  the  speedy  resignation  of  the  new 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  was  made  a  scapegoat  in  order  to 
conciliate  Congress. 

The  National  Government  issued  a  decree  ordering  the 
disarmament  of  the  irregular  troops  of  Dr.  Costa,  Governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres,— the  decree  to  be  carried  out  by  the  War 
Minister. 

A  new  Ministry  was  formed,  in  July,  and  constituted  as 
follows :  Senor  Lucio  Lopez,  Minister  of  the  Interior ; 
Senor  Aristobulo  Delvalle,  Minister  of  War ;  SefLor  Marano 
Demaria,  Minister  of  Finance ;  Sefior  Valentin  Virasoro, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  SefLor  Enrique  Quintana,  Minister 
of  Education. 

Badical  outbreaks  occurred  in  July  and  August  in  the 
provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Santa  Fe,  San  Luis,  Salta  and 
Tucuman,  and  fighting  went  on  with  serious  loss  of  life.  The 
Badicals  were  generally  victorious,  and  Dr.  Alem,  their  leader, 
issued  a  manifesto  declaring  the  necessity  of  reconquering  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  weak  old  President  was  almost  distracted,  and  called  in 
Dr.  Pellegrini  again  for  counsel.  Dr.  Costa,  Governor  of  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  compelled  by  Delvalle,  the  War 
Minister,  to  resign,  and  escaped  from  La  Plata  in  disguise.  The 
energetic  Delvalle  after  successfully  ending  the  revolution  in 
La  Plata  was  suddenly  recalled  to  Buenos  Ayres  as  if  to  attend 
a  Cabinet  Council.  He  was  informed  that  Dr.  Carlos  Tejedor 
was  appointed  as  "  interventor  **  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and,  as  the  Minister  wished  to  act  as  such  himself,  he 
resigned.  Another  new  Cabinet  was  formed,  making  the 
sixth  since  February.  Dr.  Jose  Terry  was  appointed  Minister 
of  Finance  and  General  Campos  Minister  of  War.  On  August 
15,  President  Pefia  applied  to  Congress  by  advice  of  his  new 
Cabinet  for  permission  to  declare  the  entire  Bepublic  under 
martial  law.  In  September  the  whole  country  was  more  or 
less  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  the  Government  invested 
General  Boca  with  the  command  of  all  the  troops.     The  town 
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of  Eosario  was  recaptured  from  the  insurgents,  the  Badical 
leader,  Dr.  Alem,  was  arrested,  and  the  pohce  refused  to 
obey  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  release  him.  In 
October  the  revolution  was  for  a  time  suppressed,  but  Congress 
sanctioned  the  continuance  of  the  state  of  siege  for  sixty  days 
longer. 

These  so-called  revolutions  in  the  Argentine  Bepublic  are 
the  greatest  hindrance  to  progress,  and  the  Cabinet  decided 
in  case  another  provincial  insurrection  arose  to  order  the 
Federal  troops  to  put  it  down  at  once. 

The  National  Farty  was  reorganised  under  the  lead  of  the 
President's  son,  Dr.  Bo<jue  Saenz  PeiLa,  and  the  Minister  of 
Finance  was  credited  with  a  scheme  for  the  ratification  of  the 
settlement  of  the  national  debt  concluded  with  the  Bothschild 
Committee  and  the  gradual  progressive  withdrawal  of  the 
paper  currency. 

Ecuador, — The  boundary  dispute  with  Peru  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  settlement  through  the  intervention,  it  was  said  in 
December,  of  the  Government  of  Columbia,  that  had  been 
accepted  by  both  parties  as  mediator. 

Brazil, — Since  parting  with  the  monarchy,  Brazil  haa 
taken  a  prominent  rank  in  South  American  pohtics  as  a  dis- 
tressful republic.  Affairs  were  comparatively  tranquil  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  but  in  July  there  was  a  partial 
revival  of  the  revolutionary  movement  m  Bio  Grande  do  Sul, 
stirred  up  by  the  influence  of  Admiral  Woldenkolk,  who  had 
been  Minister  of  Marine  in  the  provisional  government  of  1889. 
Acting  in  concert  with  100  armed  passengers  he  seized  the 
merchantman  Jupiter  after  that  vessel  had  left  the  port  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  sailed  to  the  port  of  Bio  Grande  and  there 
issued  the  usual  revolutionary  patriotic  manifesto,  full  of  de- 
nunciation  of  tyranny  as  personified  in  President  Peixoto. 
The  admiral,  however,  was  captured  by  the  Government  forces 
and  was  held  for  court-martial.  Tranquillity  was  promptly 
restored  in  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina  where  a  revolt  agamst 
the  governor  had  broken  out  suddenly  in  August,  but  soon 
after  a  part  of  the  Brazilian  navy  mutinied  under  Bear- 
Admiral  Custodio  de  Mello.  The  rebels  had  possession  of  the 
iron-clad  Aquidaban,  the  cruiser  Bqniblica,  two  torpedo  boats 
and  a  few  merchant  vessels,  seized  in  the  harbour  of  Bio 
de  Janeiro.  Congress  voted  the  customary  state  of  siege,  and, 
of  course,  the  Government  determined  to  suppress  the  revolt. 
The  insurgents,  while  attempting  to  land  at  Nictheroy  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  were  driven  back  with  great  loss.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  forts  guarding  the  harbour, 
but  the  forts  returned  the  fire  of  the  rebels,  who  then  began 
a  bombardment  of  Nictheroy — a  suburb  of  Bio.  A  few  shells 
they  threw  into  the  city,  and  some  damage  was  done.  It 
became  apparent  that  the  true  motive  of  Admiral  de  Mello  was 
personal  ambition,  and  it  was  stated  that  he  had  publicly  said 
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that  the  country  ought  now  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  navy 
— the  army  having  had  control  for  four  years. 

All  attempts  by  the  rebels  to  land  were  repulsed,  for  the 
Marshal-President  had  the  army  as  well  as  the  majority  of 
Congress  with  him.  A.t  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  the 
Government  placed  batteries  of  artillery  supplied  with  troops 
numbering  about  5,000  on  the  shores  of  the  bay.  Admiral  de 
Mello  had  only  the  1,200  men  of  his  fleet.  Neither  party  was 
able  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  definite  issue,  and  the  singular 
spectacle  was  presented  of  an  insurgent  squadron  blockading 
Eio  de  Janeiro  while  being  itself  blockaded  in  the  bay  and 
unable  to  escape  in  consequence  of  the  cross  fire  of  the  forts 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

The  Government  began  in  October  to  make  preparations  for 
collecting  a  squadron  to  attack  the  rebels  by  water.  Three  first 
class  vessels  were  purchased  in  New  York  and  others  elsewhere. 
Another  bombardment  of  the  forts  was  commenced  November 
8  by  Admiral  de  Mello  (the  rebel  monitor  Javary  was  sunk 
with  her  six  heavy  guns  on  the  22nd),  and  there  were  rumours 
in  December  that  he  was  plotting  for  the  restoration  of  the  mon- 
archy. The  Aquidaban  escaped  from  the  Bay  of  Eio,  but 
afterwards  returned  in  a  battered  condition.  Eear-Admiral 
Saldanha  da  Gama,  Chief  of  the  Naval  College,  the  ablest 
admiral  in  Brazil,  who  had  hitherto  been  neutral,  joined  the 
revolt,  and  issued  his  manifesto,  calling  on  all  the  Conservative 
classes  of  Brazil  to  cast  off  the  intolerable  yoke  of  slavery 
imposed  by  the  militarism  of  1889.  The  States  of  the  Ee- 
public  in  reply  to  it  said  that  they  would  never  submit  to  a 
monarchy  and  were  firm  in  then*  allegiance  to  President 
Peixoto.  Admiral  da  Gama  took  command  of  the  operations 
before  Eio  de  Janeiro.  The  American  Admiral  Stanton,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  United  States  squadron  at  Eio,  was 
removed  from  his  post  by  President  Cleveland  for  saluting 
Admiral  de  Mello,  but  was  soon  afterwards  placed  in  command 
of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
rebellion  was  not  suppressed.  The  situation,  if  prolonged, 
threatened  disaster  to  commercial  interests.  The  majority 
of  the  business  community  considered  that  the  recognition  of 
the  insurgents  as  belligerents  would  be  the  speediest  method  of 
ending  the  war. 

Chili. — ^With  the  exception  of  some  disturbances  that  took 
place  in  April  due  to  the  alleged  discovery  of  a  Balmacedist 
plot,  when  a  state  of  siege  was  declared  in  four  provinces,  the 
country  was  quiet  during  the  year.  At  the  opening  of  the 
National  Congress,  President  Montt,  in  his  message,  referred 
to  the  nitrate  industry,  and  said  that  it  was  following  a  prosperous 
course  of  development.  He  estimated  that  the  sale  ofthe  nitrate 
properties  ofthe  Government  would  yield  ^f  15,000,000  of  twenty- 
four  pence,  and  that  the  production  for  the  current  year  would 
be  10,000,000  metric  quintals.     He  remarked  that  the  economic 
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condition  of  the  country  was  not  unfavourable,  that  industries 
were  prosperous,  that  agriculture  was  exceptionally  good,  and 
that  the  financial  resources  of  the  State  were  large.  He  asked 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  Legislature  in  his  exertions  to  abolish 
a  forced  paper  currency. 

Congress  met  in  extra  session  December  14.  Don  Pedro 
Montt,  ex-Minister  to  Washington,  was  nominated  in  September 
as  the  Government  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  republic 
to  succeed  Admiral  Jorge  Montt.  The  Badicals  nominated 
Don  Augustin  Edwards,  but  the  Liberals  had  not  made  any 
nomination  at  that  time. 

Peru.— The  Peruvian  Ministry  resigned  in  March.  The 
election  of  a  new  President  was  impending  in  June  and  three 
factions  were  struggling  for  supremacy.  £x-President  Caceres 
was  the  candidate  of  the  party  composed  chiefly  of  place  seekers 
and  those  who  desired  to  prolong  the  system  of  military  rule. 
The  Union  Civica  Party  had  several  candidates  and  the  Civilistas 
Party  was  led  by  a  chronic  revolutionist,  Don  Nicolas  de  Pierola. 

The  anti-Cacerist  majority  in  Congress  declared  the  last 
municipal  elections  in  Lima  void  and  ordered  fresh  elections  for 
October  26.  A  riot  arose  in  a  struggle  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  municipal  buildings  and  seversd  persons  were  wounded. 
President  Bermudez  confirmed  the  action  of  Congress.  Congress 
closed  October  25,  after  a  session  of  ninety  days,  much  of  the 
time  being  occupied  in  voting  pensions  and  militanr  promotions. 
A  bill  passed  the  House  of  Deputies,  but  too  late  for  its  passage 
in  the  Senate,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  gold  standard 
in  Peru. 

The  trans-Andean  railway  of  Peru  was  completed  to  Oroya. 
At  the  fiftieth  mile  the  elevation  above  sea  level  is  about  6,000  ft. 
The  highest  point  is  at  the  hundred  and  sixth  mile,  15,665  ft. 
Oroya  was  likely  to  become  a  place  of  great  commercial  import- 
ance. 

Uruguay. — The  Congress  began  its  session  at  Montevideo 
in  February.  President  Herrara  in  his  message  expressed  the 
hope  that  European  capitalists  would  grant  the  assistance 
necessary  for  success  in  the  financial  projects  of  the  country. 
The  political  outlook  in  June  was  descnbed  as  having  been 
*'  never  more  sinister  than  at  present."  It  was  alleged  that  all 
the  parties  were  disorganised  and  that  all  power  was  *'  in  pos- 
session of  a  faction  imparalleled  for  its  intense  self-interest  and 
its  entire  un trustworthiness." 

The  controversy  over  the  coming  Presidential  election  began 
early  and  lasted  till  the  year!  died.  General  Tajes  was  a  pro- 
minent candidate,  and  the  merits  of  several  others  were  dis- 
cussed— among  them  General  Perez  and  Dr.  EUauri.  The 
elections  of  members  of  the  legislative  body  took  place  on 
Sunday,  November  26,  and  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  Govern- 
ment majority.  It  was  asserted,  however,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  introduced  some  300  ruffians  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
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terrorise  the  electors  and  to  prevent  the  supporters  of  General 
Tajes  from  voting. 

Venezuela, — Many  complaints  were  made  against  General 
Crespo,  acting  President  of  Venezuela.  He  was  accused  of 
being  a  tjrrant  and  dictator  of  the  worst  kind  by  the  clerical 
party,  that  had  some  reasons  for  hating  him,  since  he  had 
turned  them  out.  In  October  General  Crespo  retired  from  the 
Presidency,  intending  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  at  the 
next  Presidential  election. 

The  Government  was  about  to  make  a  proposal  to  its  bond- 
holders for  the  consolidation  and  conversion  of  its  home  and 
foreign  debt,  and  the  political  condition  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  tranquil  with  every  prospect  of  continued  peace,  while 
business  and  trade  were  vastly  improving. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

The  general  history  of  Australasia  for  the  year  1893  has  for  its 
leading  event  the  ^eat  financial  crisis,  which  reached  through- 
out  the  colonies,  shaking  the  public  credit,  dislocating  trade 
and  industry,  disturbing  the  calculations  of  the  Treasurers,  and 
seriously  affecting  all  the  producing  interests,  with  results  that 
are  likely  to  be  felt  for  many  years  to  come.  No  such  calamity 
has  occurred  in  the  colonial  annals  since  the  year  of  the  great 
collapse  in  the  values  of  stock  and  pastoral  produce,  now  half 
a  century  ago.  In  the  present  case  the  consequences  of  the 
banking  failures  extended  over  a  much  larger  area,  involving  a 
greatly  wider  field  of  mischief  and  bringing  incalculable  loss 
and  distress  to  nearly  every  class  of  the  colonists  and  every 
household. 

The  crisis  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  wholly  imexpected, 
nor  are  the  causes  far  to  seek.  The  downfall  of  the  oanks, 
some  of  them  of  unquestioned  soundness,  with  resources  such 
as  at  ordinary  times  would  have  been  quite  equal  to  any 
emergency,  must  be  ascribed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  too  great 
expansion  of  banking  enterprise  over  a  hmited  area,  with  too 
much  borrowed  capital  to  be  profitably  employed.  The  Aus- 
tralian colonies  may  be  said  to  be  over-banked.  The  facility 
with  which  they  were  enabled  to  borrow  led  to  undue  lending. 
For  some  years,  favoured  by  the  inflation  of  all  local  values,  the 
consequence  mainly  of  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the 
Governments,  themselves  sustained  by  money  borrowed  on 
easy  terms,  the  banks  had  thriven,  paying  large  dividends  which 
tended  to  the  increase  of  their  deposits.  These  deposits  had  to 
be  employed  in  order  to  pay  the  large  interest.    At  the  close 
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of  1892,  there  were  40,000,000Z.  of  depo&dts  in  the  Australian 
banks  belonging  to  outside  investors,  besides  6,000,0002.  of  the 
shareholders'  capital  which  were  held  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  sum,  large  as  it  was,  represented  only  a  portion  of  the 
capital  of  the  banks,  for  deposits  to  the  amount  oi  112,000,0002. 
were  held  belonging  to  Australasian  colonists,  besides  shares  in 
the  proprietary  to  the  extent  of  10,000,0002.  To  the  careful 
observer,  after  the  event,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  field  of 
employment  was  altogether  disproportionate  to  this  enormous 
capital,  especially  when  that  field  was  subject  to  the  disturb- 
ances and  fluctuations  occasioned  by  frequent  changes  of 
management  and  new  experiments  in  political  economy.  A 
''  panic  "  was  bound  to  come,  and  when  it  came  it  was  impos- 
sible that  institutions  based  on  a  flowing  credit,  with  everything 
designed  for  prosperous  times  of  Icurge  dividends  and  libersJ 
returns,  would  be  able  to  endure  the  strain. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  depression  which  led  to  the 
panic  out  of  which  came  the  hasty  withdrawals  of  deposit,  was, 
doubtless,  the  great  and  sudden  fall  in  the  value  of  land  and 
in  stock  in  the  older  colonies.  The  **  land  boom  "  of  1891  had 
led  to  a  great  increase  of  banking  business ;  just  as  an  abund- 
ance of  money  and  easy  borrowing  had  stimulated  speculation 
in  land  and  in  other,  supposed  to  be  tangible,  property.  Several 
new  banks  were  started  to  profit  by  the  brisk  times,  which,  to 
obtain  business,  were  eager  to  accept  any  kind  of  security. 
Then  came  the  inevitable  re-action,  when  landed  and  all  other 
property  went  down  with  a  run — when  all  were  sellers  and 
none  buyers,  and  the  capitalists  took  the  alarm  and  clamoured 
for  their  deposits. 

But  to  the  land  boom  only  is  not  to  be  ascribed  the  whole 
source  of  the  mischief.  The  labour  boom,  the  consequence  of  a 
vicious  political  system,  had  at  least  as  much  to  do  with  the 
financial  collapse.  It  was  impossible  that  things  could  go  on 
under  the  artificial  scheme  of  industry  which  the  Qovernments, 
in  order  that  Ministries  might  live,  had  provided  in  the  name  of 
Democracy.  The  inflation  of  values  was  but  the  outcome  and 
the  expression  of  the  general  inflation  of  life,  the  product  of 
arbitrary  laws,  supported  for  a  time  by  free  and  easy  borrowing, 
of  which  the  end  was  bound  to  come  when  the  foreign  lenders 
became  suspicious.  The  colonies  had  been  living  firom  hand  to 
mouth,  wasting  their  resources,  spending  capital  for  income, 
without  any  thought  beyond  the  present.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  when  they  were  visited  by  the  wave  of  commercial  ad- 
versity, which  seems  to  have  overtaken  all  the  world  in  1898, 
they  should  have  fared,  to  all  appearance,  worse  than  their 
neighbours. 

A  closer  inspection  of  the  damage  sustained  bv  the  banking 
failures  leads  us  to  a  much  more  hopeful  view  of  the  financial 
situation  than  the  simultaneous  coUapse  of  the  finances  of 
Australasia  might  suggest.     Some  twelve  banks  of  repute  and 
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standing — not  to  speak  of  the  mushroom  institutions  which  were 
mere  loan  societies,  started  to  lend  money  on  land,  which  fell 
as  the  land  fell — collapsed  during  the  height  of  the  crisis,  which 
was  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  They  represented  a 
total  subscribed  capital  of  13,207 ,000Z.,  of  which  8,335,222Z.  was 
paid  up.  Their  total  capital  liability  was  10,530,638/.  One  of 
these,  the  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  had  paid 
a  dividend  and  bonus  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  at  the  last  dis- 
tribution of  profits.  Another,  the  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
had  paid  fifteen  per  cent. ;  another,  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Australia,  twelve  per  cent. ;  while  the  others  varied  between 
ten  and  eleven  per  cent.  All  doubtless  had  fairly  earned  these 
profits  in  the  past  year,  nor,  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  these 
principal  banks,  is  there  any  ground  for  the  suspicion  that 
it  was  not  honestly  and  fairly  conducted.  The  imited  liabilities 
of  these  twelve  banks,  including  deposits  belonging  to  British 
and  Australasian  holders  (which  were  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  five),  notes  and  bills  in  circulation,  and  balances  due  to 
other  banks,  amounted  to  83,315,212/.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  account  it  is  reckoned  that  they  had  cash  in  hand,  money 
at  call  and  notes  of  other  banks,  to  the  extent  of  15,311,877/., 
with  other  82,786,445/.  in  the  shape  of  "  bills  receivable  "  and 
sums  owing  from  debtors. 

The  withdrawal  of  deposits,  home  and  foreign,  from  the 
local  banks,  which  in  six  months  had  amounted  to  more 
than  10,000,000/.,  could  not  but  be  attended  by  consequences 
disastrous  to  all  the  colonial  interests.  The  simultaneous 
failure  of  so  many  banking  institutions,  some  of  them  stand- 
ing in  the  highest  credit,  itself  the  result  of  many  years  of 
misgovernment  and  public  improvidence,  led  to  a  complete 
paralysis  of  trade,  seriously  affecting  every  branch  of  industry. 
The  severe  shock  which  was  given  to  the  public  credit  pro- 
duced a  disturbance  in  every  branch  of  business,  of  which  the 
results  were  seen  in  a  rapid  diminution  of  the  volume  of  trade 
and  in  a  general  shrinking  of  incomes.  The  public  revenue  in 
all  the  colonies — New  Zealand  alone  excepted — was  necessarily 
affected,  to  the  overthrow  of  all  the  financial  calculations. 
In  every  colony  there  was  a  deficit,  which  grew  at  a  rate  so 
alarming  as  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  Governments,  distracted 
between  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  public  expenditure 
at  the  old  extravagant  rate,  for  political  reasons,  and  the 
falling  off  in  all  the  sources  of  income.  Of  those  upon  whom 
the  duty  fell  of  meeting  the  crisis  the  only  one  who  seems  to 
have  had  the  courage  firmly  to  grapple  with  the  situation,  in 
spite  of  poUtical  consequences,  was  Sir  George  Dibbs,  the 
Premier  of  New  South  Wales.  In  the  other  colonies  the 
measures  taken  to  meet  the  falling  revenue  and  to  restore 
public  confidence  were  wholly  inadequate  to  the  occasion. 
Betrenchments  in  the  salaries  of  the  public  servants,  with  the 
abohtion  of  a  few  permanent  estabhshments  necessary  to  the 
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defence  of  the  colony  or  to  the  remoter  interests  of  science 
and  art,  formed  the  smn  of  the  economies  suggested,  while 
little  or  no  attempt  has  made  to  reduce  the  extravagant  ex- 
penditure on  so-called  public  works,  and  in  the  ''  grants  to 
municipalities** — the  cover  to  the  profligate  system  of  State  aid 
to  labour  to  which  most  of  the  evils  of  colonial  government 
are  due.  Increased  taxes  on  foreign  imports,  with  additional 
burdens  on  property,  in  most  cases  taking  the  form  of  a 
graduated  income  tax  and  other  devices  novel  to  political 
economy — these  were  the  other  means  resorted  to  by  the 
Australian  Treasurers  in  the  desperate  attempt  to  make  their 
income  square  with  their  outlay,  without  the  necessity  of  further 
loans. 

One  incident  which  served  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  the 
commercial  depression  in  Australia  was  the  expression  of 
sympathy  which  it  drew  from  other  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  a  despatch  to 
the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  of  Victoria,  declcured 
its  sympathy  with  their  financial  troubles  and  offered  its  assist- 
ance. The  offer  was  gratefully  acknowledged,  but  declined. 
Between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Australian  colonies 
there  also  were  passages  of  friendly  intercourse,  in  relation  to 
the  inter-colonial  trade  and  direct  electric  coumiunication,  which 
are  of  happy  augury  to  the  future,  as  giving  evidence  of  a 
growing  sentiment  of  mutual  attachment  between  the  two 
greatest  out-lying  branches  of  the  British  empire,  and  en- 
couraging the  belief  in  Imperial  union. 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Australasia  was 
opened  at  Hobart,  on  January  25 — ^the  colonies  represented 
being :  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia. 
As  before,  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  were  absen- 
tees, having  declined  to  concur  in  the  existing  scheme  of 
confederation,  while  New  Zealand  has  definitely  decided  to 
stand  aloof  from  the  Australasian  union.  Sir  Samuel  GriflGith, 
the  Premier  of  Queensland,  was  chosen  President  for  the  third 
time.  The  business  transacted  by  the  Federal  Council  was 
small— consisting  only  of  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  inter-colonial  garrisons  of  Albany  and  Thursday 
Island.     The  session  was  closed  on  February  3. 

Meetings  of  condolence  with  the  mother  country- on  the 
tragic  fate  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Tryon,  who  perished  in 
H.M.S.  Victoria,  were  held  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the. 
Australian  colonies.  While  in  command  of  the  Australian 
squadron  Admiral  Tryon  had  been  very  popular  on  the  station, 
and  as  the  author  of  the  system  of  naval  defence  for  the 
colonies  he  had  won  a  great  reputation  in  Australasia. 

In  spite  of  the  financial  cnsis  and  the  universal  depression 
in  trade  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  there  was  no  filing  off 
this  year  in  the  great  natural  productions  of  the  colonies.  The 
yield  of  wool,  of  gold,  and  of  com  continued  to  be  entirely 
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satisfactory,  while,  notwithstanding  the  fall  in  values,  all  the 
internal  industries,  not  depending  on  artificial  support,  were 
never  in  a  healthier  condition.  The  close  of  the  year  was 
marked  by  distinct  signs  of  the  revival  of  confidence  and  of 
returning  prosperity. 

New  South  Wales. — The  year  was  a  period  of  general  gloom 
and  depression,  caused  by  the  financial  crisis.  Home  politics 
were  chiefly  coloured  by  the  banking  disasters  which  had 
severely  tried  the  resources  of  the  political  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  series  of  failures  was  inaugurated  by  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  Premier  himself,  Sir  George  Dibbs  being  compelled  to 
seek  for  relief  from  his  personal  embarrassments  on  March  23, 
after  resigning  all  his  offices,  though  retaining  the  nominal 
Premiership.  The  disturbance  to  the  process  of  politics  was 
not  of  long  continuance,  nor  did  it  involve  any  personal  loss  of 
character  or  of  influence  to  the  head  of  the  Government.  Sir 
George  Dibbs  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  by  his  old  con- 
stituency of  Wagga  Wagga,  after  his  bankruptcy,  on  March  30, 
without  opposition ;  and  was  enabled  to  resume  his  plans  for 
the  repair  of  the  national  finances  and  the  restoration  of  the 
public  credit. 

The  Joint  Stock  Bank  suspended  payment  on  April  21,  with 
liabilities  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  13,000,000Z. ;  having 
divided  15  per  cent,  as  profit  a  few  months  before.  This  was 
the  first  of  the  disasters,  the  scene  of  which  lay  in  New  South 
Wales.  It  was  followed  on  May  15  by  the  suspension  of  the 
Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  from  which  l,000,000t 
in  gold  had  been  withdrawn  after  the  collapse  of  the  Joint 
Stock  Bank.  The  Commercial  Banking  Company  was  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  soundest  and  strongest  of  all  the  colonial  in- 
stitutions of  that  kind,  which  had  paid  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent. 
uniformly  every  year  since  1876.  Its  liabilities  were  to  the  extent 
of  over  14,000,000/.,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  shares  and 
deposits  being  held  in  the  colony  to  which  its  business  was 
practically  confined. 

Aroused  by  the  perils  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  public 
credit.  Sir  George  Dibbs  brought  forward  a  measure  for  relieving 
the  stress  of  money  by  meeting  the  notes  of  the  banks'  legsJ 
tender  in  the  colony,  and  by  giving  other  assistance  to  the  local 
depositors.  A  bill  to  that  effect  was  passed  in  the  Assembly 
by  a  majority  of  seventy-five  to  twenty-five  and  in  the  Council 
, unanimously,  receiving  the  governor's  assent  on  May  3. 

Even  before  this  date  the  alarming  falling  off  in  the  sums 
of  public  revenue  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  Parliament.  The  deficiency  in  the  Treasury  chest, 
estimated  by  Sir  George  Dibbs  in  February  at  1,250,0002., 
grew  with  every  fresh  statement  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  financial  proposals  of  the  Government  were  brought 
forward  on  February  17,  and  carried  by  a  narrow  majority  of 
three,  the  numbers  being  60  to  57.     The  Ministerial  scheme 
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for  the  raising  of  fresh  revenues  included  a  ^aduated  income 
tax,  ranging  from  4d.  to  lOd.  in  the  pound,  incomes  of  under 
200/.  being  exempt.  The  Income  Tax  Bill  was  thrown  out  by 
the  Legislative  Council  in  April. 

The  new  session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  September 
26.  Sir  George  Dibbs  made  another  financial  statement. 
The  revenue  realised  during  the  last  year  was  9,739,000Z., 
showing  a  decrease  in  the  year  of  768,0(J0Z.  The  estimate  for 
the  forthcoming  year  was  9,851, OOOZ.  The  total  deficit  at  the 
end  of  1893,  it  was  stated,  would  be  l,600,000t,  which  was 
expected  to  be  wiped  out  by  the  additional  taxes.  The  scheme 
of  Sir  George  Dibbs  included  a  sinking  fund  of  50,000Z.  a  year. 
A  new  loan  of  2,500,000Z.  at  4  per  cent,  was  sanctioned,  to  be 
raised  in  the  London  market  *'  to  meet  obhgations  falling  due 
in  January,**  and  defraying  expense  of  public  works.  A  sum 
of  1,000,000/.  was  in  addition  to  be  raised  in  the  colony. 

The  sittings  of  the  Assembly  were  niarked  by  scenes  of 
more  than  ordinary  turbulence.  Three  or  four  motions  of 
censure  on  the  Ministry  were  under  discussion,  one  of  which, 
in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Barton, 
was  carried  against  the  Government  by  a  large  majority,  lead- 
ing to  the  resignation  of  two  Ministers,  Mr.  Barton  and  Mr. 
O'Connor,  on  December  13.  A  motion  by  Mr.  Haynes,  one  of 
the  Labour  members,  finding  fault  with  the  employment  of 
the  Katoomba,  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Austrahan  squadron, 
in  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  Samoa,  was  carried  by 
29  to  11.  The  vote  was  afterwards  rescinded  at  the  instance 
of  Sir  George  Dibbs,  on  October  15,  by  45  to  15.  Another 
hostile  motion  which  was  carried  against  Government  led  to 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament  on  December  13,  amidst  much 
popular  excitement. 

Mr.  Barton's  resolutions  in  favour  of  Australian  Federation 
were  carried  in  the  Assembly  by  a  majority  of  nineteen.  A 
rider  to  the  effect  that  One  Man  One  Vote  should  be  the 
principle  in  all  Federal  elections,  moved  by  the  Labour  Party, 
was  rejected  by  seven  votes. 

Sir  Julian  Salomons,  Vice-President  of  the  Executive 
Council,  resigned  office  on  January  25,  on  account  of  differences 
with  his  colleagues. 

On  January  29  Sir  George  Dibbs  despatched  a  protest  to 
the  Colonial  Office  against  the  appointment  of  the  military 
officer  nominated  by  the  Imperial  Gx)vemment  to  take  charge 
of  the  local  forces,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  young 
enough. 

A  farewell  banquet  was  given  at  Sydney  to  the  departing 
governor,  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  on  February  27.  Lord  Jersey, 
in  his  speech,  declared  that  the  reasons  for  his  retirement  were 
purely  personal,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  differences 
with  his  Ministers,  as  had  been  reported. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  Sir  John  Downer,  the 
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Premier  of  South  Australia,  to  a  conference  for  joint  le^sla- 
tion  on  banking,  the  New  South  Wales  Government  refased 
its  assent,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  already  taken  the  neces- 
sary action. 

A  subsidy  of  10,OOOZ.  was  voted  by  the  Assembly  by  a 
majority  of  38  to  32  to  the  new  mail  service  established  be- 
tween Sydney  and  Vancouver. 

A  disgraceful  fracas  ending  in  a  pugilistic  conflict  occurred 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Assembly,  October  19,  between  Mr.  Haynes 
and  Mr.  Crick,  two  of  the  members. 

A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Sydney,  of  all  parties,  was  held 
on  June  14,  for  the  purpose  of  acknowledging  the  services  of 
Sir  George  Dibbs  during  the  financial  crisis,  and  presenting 
him  with  a  public  testimonial.  A  sum  of  3,500Z.  was  subscribed 
for  this  purpose. 

A  meeting  held  in  Sydney  on  July  3  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  Citizens'  Federation  League  was  attempted  to 
be  broken  up  by  a  party  of  Socialists,  and  ended  in  a  scene  of 
great  disorder. 

John  Martin,  convicted  with  his  wife  of  child-murder  in 
connection  with  a  baby-farming  establishment,  was  executed  on 
August  15.  John  Eupert  Glasson,  found  guilty  of  murdering 
the  manager  of  the  bank  at  Carcoar,  was  hanged  on  November 
29. 

The  old  firm  of  Joseph  Montefiore  &  Co.  was  compelled  to 
suspend  payment  on  August  22,  having  succumbed  to  the 
monetary  crisis. 

Victoria. — The  financial  crisis  assumed  even  a  more  acute 
form  in  Victoria  than  in  the  other  colonies,  causing  wide-spread 
disaster  and  occupying  the  minds  of  the  people  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  topics,  political  or  commercial.  The  first 
note  of  warning  of  the  coming  monetary  crash  was  given  by 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  Bank,  one  of  the  smaller  banking 
establishments,  which  was  chiefly  conspicuous  by  the  connection 
of  Mr.  James  Munro,  an  ex-Premier  and  Agent-General,  with 
its  affairs.  The  Federal  Bank  closed  its  doors  on  January  25. 
Some  attempt  was  made  to  throw  blame  on  the  six  associated 
banks  for  not  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Bank, 
but  what  occurred  a  few  weeks  afterwards  made  it  clear  that 
no  such  help,  even  had  the  older  banks  been  in  a  position  to 
give  it,  would  have  sufl&ced  to  avert  the  coming  financial 
catastrophe.  A  brief  spell  of  confidence  was  inspired  by  a 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  associated  banks  on 
March  13,  at  which  a  resolution  was  carried  pledging  them  to 
render  assistance  to  any  of  their  number  requiring  it,  but  this 
somewhat  tardy  action  had  little  or  no  effect  in  arresting  the 
outflow  of  capital,  even  in  the  colony,  while  it  came  too  late  to 
restore  confidence  to  the  British  depositors.  The  monetary 
panic  continued  without  intermission,  the  revelations  made  in 
the  course  of  the  investigations  into  the  affairs  of  the  Federal, 
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the  Anglo- Australian,  and  the  Real  Estates  Banks,  tending  to 
increase  the  alarm  and  to  aggravate  the  sense  of  insecanty* 
On  April  4,  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  enterprising  of  the  local  institutions,  which 
had  divided  12^  per  cent,  only  two  months  before,  suspended 
pa}mient,  with  total  liabilities  amounting  to  14,694,0002.,  includ- 
mg  11,000,000Z.  of  deposits,  of  which  5,000,000t  were  British  and 
6,000,000Z.  Austrahan.  The  English,  Scottish  and  Australian 
Chartered  Bank  closed  its  doors  on  April  12,  with  liabilities 
over  8,000,000Z.  This  was  an  institution  chiefly  based  on  local 
capital, — the  colonial  deposits  being  4,200,0002.  against  900,0002. 
British.  The  London  Chartered  Bank  followed  suit  on  April 
16,  with  total  liabihties  of  8,750,0002.  chiefly  due  to  EngBsh 
depositors.  The  National  Bank  closed  its  doors  on  April  29, 
which  had  declared  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  only  a  few  days 
before.  This  was  an  institution  also  mainly  of  local  creation, 
out  of  the  deposits  of  9,000,0002.  only  1,400,0002.  being  held  out 
of  the  colony. 

Frightened  by  those  repeated  failures  the  Government 
resorted  to  the  desperate  and  very  questionable  expedient  of 
declaring  a  Tnoratorium  of  five  dayi^th  the  avoweY  purpose 
of  giving  the  banks  a  breathing  time  to  enable  them  to  collect 
their  resources,  and  to  calm  the  pubUc  agitation.  A  five  days' 
bank  holiday  throughout  the  colony  was  proclaimed  on  April 
30,  during  which  the  banks  were  allowed  to  close  their  doors. 
Three  banks,  with  a  calculated  daring  which  curgued  their  con- 
fidence in  themselves  rather  more  than  their  trust  in  their 
associates,  chose  to  disregard  the  Government  proclamation. 
and  transacted  business  as  usual,  namely,  the  Bank  of 
Australasia,  the  Union  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  New  Zealaiid. 

The  heroic  relief  administered  by  the  Government  had  no 
effect  in  allaying  the  popular  ferment,  but  rather  contributed 
to  aggravate  the  feeling  of  panic,  especially  in  regard  to  those 
banks  which  availed  themselves  of  tne  five  days'  ^ace.  The 
Bank  of  Victoria,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  purely  local  mstitutions, 
which  had  long  been  identified,  as  it  was  supposed,  with  all 
that  was  stable  in  Victorian  finance,  was  compelled  to  suspend 
payment  on  May  9,  with  total  habihties  amounting  to  8,760,0002. 
The  Colonial  Bank,  with  a  total  of  deposits  amounting  to 
3,325,0002.  wholly  Victorian,  had  preceded  it  on  the  road  to 
failure  by  a  few  days.  The  City  of  Melbourne  Bank  stopped 
on  May  16,  with  habilities  of  nearly  6,000,0002. 

This  concatenation  of  disasters,  which  was  such  as  perhaps 
had  never  afflicted  any  British  colony  since  its  foundation, 
could  not  but  have  the  gravest  effects  on  the  public  life  of 
Victoria.  One  immediate  result  of  the  general  paralysis  of 
finance  was  the  prostration  of  local  trade  and  industry,  neces- 
sarily to  be  felt  in  the  drying  up  of  the  sources  of  national 
revenue.  The  exact  amount  of  deficiency  in  the  year  it  is  hard 
to  discover,  the  estimates  varjdug  from  month  to  month,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  political  complexion  and  to  party  exigencies.  In 
January  the  deficit  was  declared  by  Mr.  Patterson,  the  new 
Premier,  to  amount  to  1,800,000Z.  in  the  estimates.  On  the 
revenue  of  the  year  ending  March  31,  there  was  a  falling  off  of 
545,337/.,  the  most  serious  item  of  loss  being  in  the  railway 
income,  which  had  shrunk  by  200,000/.  At  the  close  of  1893 
the  total  decrease,  in  spite  of  the  economies  and  the  new  duties, 
was  announced  to  be  707,000/. 

The  parliamentary  history  of  the  year  includes  the  usual 
item  of  a  crisis,  followed  by  a  change  of  Ministry.  A  vote  of 
censure  was  moved  in  January  against  the  Government,  of 
which  Mr.  Shiels  and  Sir  Graham  Berry  were  the  heads,  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Patterson,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
45  to  42 — Ministers  making  but  a  feeble  defence,  being 
not  wholly  undesirous,  as  was  beUeved,  of  being  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  coming  financial  crisis. 
On  January  23  a  new  Ministry  was  sworn  in,  with  Mr.  Patterson 
himself  as  Premier  and  Minister  of  Kailways  ;  Sir  Bryan  O'Logh- 
len,  Attorney-General;  Mr.  G.  Downes  Carter,  Treasurer;  Mr. 
Campbell,  Minister  of  Education  and  Health  ;  Mr.  Mclntyre, 
Minister  of  Lands;  Mr.  McCoU,  Minister  of  Mines;  Mr.  W. 
Webb,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works;  Mr.  Keid,  Minister  of 
Defence;  Mr.  Wynne,  Postmaster-General;  and  Mr.  Isaacs, 
Sohcitor-General. 

The  general  elections  gave  a  large  majority  to  the  new 
Government.  Mr.  Patterson,  the  Premier,  made  a  speech  at 
Castlemaine  in  explanation  of  the  Ministerial  policy,  promising 
large  economies,  to  be  effected  by  reduction  of  salaries  and 
with  new  taxes  to  meet  the  growing  deficiency  of  revenue. 
He  was  returned  by  a  large  majority  over  his  opponent,  Mr. 
Longmore,  a  former  colleague,  who  was  supported  by  the 
Labour  Party. 

Dr.  Madden,  of  the  local  bar,  was  sworn  in  on  January  9  as 
Chief  Justice  in  succession  to  Mr.  Higinbotham.  A  protest 
was  made  in  the  Argus  against  this  appointment  by  Mr.  Hartly 
Williams,  one  of  the  puisne  judges,  who  complained  of  having 
been  passed  over,  though  of  longer  standing  at  the  bar  and 
with  claims  to  promotion. 

Sir  Matthew  Davies  (once  Speaker  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly)  and  his  brother  directors  of  the  Mercantile  Bank 
(which  failed  in  the  last  year)  were  charged  in  the  City  Court 
(January  11)  with  issuing  a  false  balance  sheet.  After  many 
delays,  arising  from  differences  of  opinion  among  the  magis- 
trates, accentuated  by  divisions  among  the  law  ofl&cers  of  the 
Crown,  Sir  Matthew  Davies  and  Mr.  UiUidge  were  committed 
for  trial  on  November  22.  Sir  Matthew  Davies  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  interval  to  leave  the  colony  for  the  sake  of  his 
health,  but  was  arrested  at  Colombo  on  June  16  and  brought 
back  to  Melbourne. 

The  case  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  directors  led  to  a  friction 
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between  Mr.  Isaacs,  the  Solicitor-General,  and  his  colleagues. 
The  Sohcitor-General,  claiming  to  represent  public  opinion, 
insisted  on  prosecuting  the  defaulting  bank  directors,  but  the 
Government  were  inclined  to  a  milder  course.  The  contro- 
versy led  to  Mr.  Isaacs'  resignation  of  his  ofQce  and  seat  in 
Parliament.  He  stood  a^n  for  Bogong,  and  was  returned 
unopposed.  Mr.  James  Munro,  late  Prime  Minister  and  since 
then  Agent-General  for  Victoria  in  London,  was  declared  an 
insolvent  on  February  1,  as  a  result  of  his  connection  with 
the  Eeal  Estate  Bank.  Mr.  Munro  afterwards  made  a  speech 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Bechabites  in  defence  of  his  conduct,  declar- 
ing that  he  stood  before  them  without  a  shilling  in  his  pocket. 

Mr.  Duncan  Gillies,  once  Premier,  after  having  refused  the 
appointment  when  offered  to  him  in  March,  finally  consented 
to  accept  the  ofl&ce  of  Agent-General  for  Victoria  in  London, 
on  December  28. 

A  day  of  humiliation  for  the  financial  crisis,  and  the 
troubles  resulting,  was  held  in  Melbourne  on  May  17,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Bishop. 

As  a  part  of  its  scheme  of  economies  the  Cabinet  resolved 
to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  governor  from  10,0002.  to  7,000Z.  a 
year.  The  salaries  of  Ministers  were  also  reduced  by  20  per 
cent.,  and  of  members  of  Parliament  firom  308Z.  to  2501. 

A  conference  of  Australian  Premiers  was  held  in  Melbourne 
on  May  27,  at  which  Mr.  J.  B.  Patterson,  Sir  George  Dibbs 
and  Sir  John  Downer  were  present,  when  it  was  resolved  that 
it  was  not  desirable  to  have  State  banks.  •  Some  principles  of 
bank  legislation  were  agreed  upon,  among  others  that  de- 
posits not  bearing  interest  should  be  a  first  charge  and  current 
accounts  a  second. 

The  suspension  of  the  great  firm  of  Goldsborough  &  Co., 
which  was  declared  in  London  on  June  25,  tended  to  aggravate 
the  tension  in  local  finance.  The  firm  were  the  largest  buyers 
of  wool  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  and  had  a  share  capital  of 
6,000,000/.,  of  which  4,500,000Z.  were  subscribed  and  480,000?. 
paid  up.  Their  liabilities  were  estimated  at  3,500,000!.  The 
concern  has  since  been  reconstructed  and  has  resumed  business. 

The  banks  which  suspended  payment  in  April  and  in  May, 
having  undergone  a  process  of  reconstruction,  were  enabled  to 
reopen  their  doors  within  a  few  weeks.  Deposits  have  since 
been  flowing  in  at  a  rate  which  is  only  too  embarrassing  to  the 
directors,  as  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs  there  was  no  em- 
ployment for  money — ^the  profits  of  capital  being  at  a  minimum 
while  wages  were  in  excess. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  G.  D.  Carter,  made  his  financial  state- 
ment on  July  19.  He  stated  the  revenue  for  the  past  year  to 
be  7,702,000/.,  and  the  expenditure  8,183,000Z.  The  balance, 
with  the  deficit  brought  forward  from  1892  of  960,000/.,  showed 
a  difference  against  the  colony  of  1,441,0002.  Among  the  new 
sources   of  revenue  proposed  was  an  income  tax,  graduated 
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according  to  amount  and  nature.  On  incomes  derived  from 
personal  exertions  the  tax  was  to  be,  if  over  2002.  and  not 
exceeding  1,200/.,  3d!,  in  the  poimd ;  on  such  incomes  over 
1,200Z.  and  not  exceeding  2,200/.,  4Jd.  On  incomes  derived 
from  acquired  wealth  and  real  estate  the  rate  would  be  double, 
and  from  dividends  Gd,  in  the  pound.  The  amount  expected 
from  this  source  was  300,000/.  A  primage  tax  of  3  per  cent., 
since  reduced  to  1  per  cent.,  on  all  articles  imported  from  abroad 
was  carried  in  the  Assembly,  September  15.  The  income 
tax  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  majority  of  42  to  38.  A 
modified  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  all  salaries  was  also 
agreed  to. 

Among  the  less  depressing  incidents  of  the  year  was  the 
visit  of  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Government,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Bo  well,  who  came  to  Melbourne  on  a  mission  to  "improve 
commercial  relations  between  the  Dominion  and  Australia "  ; 
also  to  forward  a  scheme  for  the  laying  of  an  electric  sub- 
marine cable  across  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Mackenzie  Bowell  was 
entertained  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  November  1,  at  which  cordial  wishes  were  expressed  for 
the  success  of  his  mission  and  for  a  closer  union  between 
Australia  and  Canada. 

The  Government  joined  with  that  of  New  South  Wales  in 
a  protest  against  the  sending  out  of  the  Bonaventure  in  place  of 
the  Orlando,  by  the  imperial  naval  authorities,  as  being  in  con- 
travention of  the  Imperial  Defences  Act  of  1888.  Their  protest 
bore  fruit,  for  the  Crescent,  a  new  and  more  powerful  vessel,  was 
afterwards  substituted  for  the  Bonaveviure. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Hopetown  left  Melbourne  on  a 
visit  to  New  Zealand  on  January  25. 

Qtieensland, — Queensland  had  her  full  share  of  the  disasters 
and  troubles  of  this  unlucky  year — the  financial  depi'ession 
being  aggravated  in  her  case  by  floods  of  unprecedented  severity, 
causing  much  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  property.  In  the 
beginning  of  February  the  rivers  rose  suddenly,  submerging  a 
vast  extent  of  the  lowlands.  Brisbane,  the  capital,  suffered 
very  severely.  The  water  was  thirty  feet  deep  in  the  main 
street  of  the  city.  The  Botanical  Gardens  were  entirely  flooded 
and  spoilt,  vessels  of  considerable  size  being  driven  on  to  the 
shore,  and  found  high  and  dry,  when  the  river  fell,  on 
the  flower  beds.  The  Victoria  Bridge,  connecting  North  with 
South  Brisbane,  the  finest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  colony, 
was  wrecked  and  carried  away.  Most  of  the  shops  and  ware- 
houses in  the  business  part  of  the  town  were  inundated,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  goods  destroyed.  The  total  extent  of  the  loss 
was  estimated  at  2,000,000/.  Many  persons  were  drowned,  and 
for  some  days  the  city  was  entirely  isolated  by  water,  and  cut 
off  from  all  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  colony. 

There  was  a  renewal  of  the  flood  on  February  17,  the 
streets  being  once  more  submerged,  leading  to  fresh  damage 
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and  loss  of  life  and  property.  Six  hundred  houses  are  reckoned 
to  have  been  carried  away  in  the  inundation,  besides  2,000 
which  were  under  water  for  several  days. 

Three  of  the  principal  banks  suspended  payment  almost 
simultaneously.  The  Bank  of  Northern  Queensland  was  the 
first  to  go,  on  May  15,  with  liabilities  of  650,000Z.  and  a  sub- 
scribed capital  of  500,C)00Z.  It  was  closely  followed  by  a  more 
important  institution,  the  Queensland  National  Bank,  which 
held  the  Government  account,  and  was  regarded  as  almost  a 
public  establishment.  The  National  Bank  had  a  subscribed 
capital  of  1,600,000Z.,  and  had  lately  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per 
cent.  Its  total  liabilities  were  upwards  of  10,000,000Z.,  of  which 
more  than  50  per  cent,  were  in  Great  Britain.  The  Koyal  Bank 
of  Queensland  fell  on  May  17,  with  liabilities  of  1,360,000/.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  banks  in  the  other  colonies,  these  three 
institutions  were  enabled,  after  reconstruction,  to  resume 
business,  but  the  damage  to  the  public  credit  was  perhaps  even 
more  serious  and  the  individual  losses  more  severely  felt  in 
Queensland  than  elsewhere. 

The  course  of  the  political  history  during  the  year  was 
marked  by  an  unusual  number  and  variety  of  disturbances 
characteristic  of  ParUamentarv  Government  in  Australasia. 
The  retirement  of  Sir  Charles  Grifl&th  from  political  life  in 
March  led  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry,  which  at  first 
was  attended  with  some  unforeseen  difficulties.  Sir  Charles 
Griffith  was  gazetted  Chief  Justice  in  place  of  Sir  John  Lilley 
on  March  12,  having  arranged  that  Mr.  H.  M.  Nelson,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  should  succeed  him  as  head  of  a  re- 
constructed Cabinet.  This  arrangement,  however,  not  being 
acceptable  to  Parliament,  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  was  sent 
for  to  form  a  new  Administration. 

The  new  Cabinet  was  constituted  on  March  26,  with  Sir 
T.  Mcllwraith  as  Premier,  Chief  Secretary  and  Minister  of 
Railways ;  Mr.  H.  M.  Nelson,  Treasurer ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Barlow, 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Agriculture ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson,  Post- 
master and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ;  Mr.  H.  Tozer, 
Colonial  Secretary ;  Mr.  J.  Lissner,  Secretary  for  Mines  and 
Public  Works ;  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Byrnes,  Attorney-General. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  on  April  6.  The  general  election 
was  concluded  on  May  22  with  a  considerable  majority  for  the 
Government,  the  Opposition  being  much  divided.  Thirty- 
eight  Ministerialists  were  returned,  against  seventeen  of  the 
Labour  Party,  seven  of  the  formal  Opposition,  and  eight 
Independents.  The  principal  feature  of  the  contest  was  the 
victory  in  Brisbane  and  the  larger  towns  of  the  Ministerial 
candidates  over  the  representatives  of  the  extreme  Left  and 
the  Labour  Party.  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  himself  defeated 
Sir  John  Lilley,  ex-Chief  Justice  and  accepted  leader  of  the 
ultra-Democratic  Party,  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  Brisbane  by 
a  decisive  majority. 
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The  Treasurer  made  his  budget  speech  on  July  25.  He  con- 
fessed to  a  deficit  in  the  past  year  of  111,000Z.,  estimating  a 
revenue  of  3,375,500/.,  with  an  expenditure  of  3,378,000Z.  In  the 
flourishing  circumstances  of  the  colony,  as  shown  in  the  great 
increase  of  exports,  no  new  taxes  were  proposed,  though  a 
reduction  was  made  in  the  salaries  of  officials. 

A  Ministerial  crisis  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  session 
over  one  of  the  Government  measures — the  Eailway  Border 
Tax  Bill — which  was  stoutly  opposed  in  the  Assembly.  Upon  a 
division  being  taken  there  were  found  to  be  29  votes  against 
29,  whereupon  the  bill  was  carried  by  the  Speaker.  Declaring 
that  he  could  not  consent  to  hold  office  by  the  Speaker's 
casting  vote,  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  placed  his  resignation  in 
the  hands  of  the  governor.  The  governor  declining  to  accept 
it,  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  was  induced  to  resume  office ;  and 
the  bill  was  afterwards  passed  without  much  opposition. 

A  deputation  having  called  upon  the  Premier,  on  September 
26,  to  move  a  resolution  in  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Home 
Eule  Bill,  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  declined  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  desirable  to  express  an  opinion  on  a  measure 
primarily  affecting  the  mother  country. 

A  contract  with  the  French  Government  for  the  laying  of 
an  electric  cable  to  New  Caledonia  as  a  portion  of  a  proposed 
new  Pacific  line  of  communication  evoked  a  strong  expression 
of  public  opinion  adverse  to  the  project,  the  other  colonies 
being  in  favour  of  an  independent  line  from  Sydney  to  Van- 
couver by  way  of  Honolulu. 

A  resolution  for  increasing  the  salary  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment from  150/.  to  300/.  was  carried  against  the  Government 
in  the  Assembly  by  a  majority  of  thirty-one  to  twenty-five. 

The  Premiership  was  given  up  by  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith 
on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  He  left  Brisbane  on  November  3, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Nelson. 

The  year  1893  witnessed  a  great  expansion  in  the  sugar 
industry  of  Queensland,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  impedi- 
ments to  the  supply  of  colonised  labour.  Many  of  the  planta- 
tions which  had  been  abandoned  resumed  operations — the  total 
crop  of  the  year  being  estimated  at  80,000  tons. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  Henry  Norman,  the  Governor  of 
Queensland,  to  be  Viceroy  of  India,  produced  much  sensation 
in  the  colony ;  and  it  was  with  much  gratification  that  the 
public  received  the  news  of  Sir  Henry  Norman's  refusing  the 
higher  office  on  re-consideration. 

South  Australia. — The  colony  of  South  Australia,  although 
in  a  less  degree,  participated  in  the  general  collapse  of  the 
financial  credit  which  was  caused  by  the  shrinkage  of  values 
and  the  withdrawal  of  deposits  from  the  banks.  Most  of  the 
banks  which  suspended  payment  had  branches  in  Adelaide 
and  the  South  Australian  towns,  and  though  South  Australia 
did  not  sensibly  contribute  to  the  causes  which  brought  about 
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their  downfall  she  could  not  but  share  in  its  calamitous 
results,  which  affected  her  trade,  her  productions  and  her 
revenues. 

The  year  was  marked  by  the  usual  political  changes  and 
shufflings  of  the  personnel  of  the  Government.  After  the 
general  election  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Ministry  under 
Sir  John  Downer  underwent  a  process  of  reconstruction, — not, 
as  it  soon  appeared,  to  any  increase  of  strength  or  popularity. 
The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Eounsevell,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  Mr.  Grayson,  on  seeking  re-election  were  defeated. 
The  Parliament  was  opened  for  the  session  on  June  8.  On  the 
13th,  a  formal  vote  of  want  of  confidence  was  moved  in  the 
Assembly  by  Mr.  Kingston  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  two. 
A  new  Ministry  was  formed  under  Mr.  Kingston,  Premier  and 
Attorney-General,  with  Messrs.  Plajrford,  Holder  and  Campbell, 
former  Premiers,  as  his  colleagues. 

The  Treasurer  made  his  budget  speech  on  August  15.  The 
revenue  in  the  past  year  was  stated  to  be  2,500,000/.,  showing 
a  decrease  of  300,000/.,  which,  added  to  the  existing  deficit  of 
680,000/.,  made  the  total  deficiency  nearly  1,000,000/.  sterling.  A 
bill  imposing  various  new  taxes  was  carried  through  the  As- 
sembly, which  was  thrown  out  (Dec.  6)  by  the  Legislative 
Council  by  a  majority  of  10  to  9.  Parliament  was  prorogued 
on  December  23. 

A  number  of  colonists  left  Adelaide  for  the  new  settlement 
in  Paraguay  to  be  called  New  Australia,  on  May  29.  This 
movement,  which  extended  to  the  other  colonies,  may  be  taken 
to  be  a  tangible  evidence  of  the  great  depression  prevailing 
throughout  Australia,  of  which  the  banking  failures  were  at 
once  a  cause  and  the  consequence. 

Western  Australia. —  The  Parliament  was  prorogued  on 
January  12,  and  opened  again  on  July  4.  The  governor,  in 
his  opening  speech,  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  favourable 
prospects  of  the  colony.  The  new  discoveries  of  gold  in  the 
south-eastern  districts  had  proved  most  valuable,  and  were 
attracting  population  from  all  the  neighbouring  colonies. 

Sir  John  Forrest,  the  Treasurer,  made  his  financial  state- 
ment on  August  29,  announcing  that  the  revenue  had  increased 
by  55,000/.,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent.  The  credit  balance  was 
65,000/. 

The  population  having  reached  60,000,  the  Legislative 
Council,  by  the  Constitution  Act,  had  to  be  changed  from  a 
nominative  into  an  elective  chamber ;  but  the  scheme  for 
carrying  out  the  change  was  postponed  for  a  few  months. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  Act  was  passed  on 
August  16,  making  the  suffrage  for  the  Assembly  virtually  one 
of  manhood  suffrage. 

A  Homesteads  Bill  was  introduced  on  July  31,  under  which 
free  grants  of  160  acres  were  made  to  all  males  above  eighteen 
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years,  subject  to  certain  conditions  as  to  residence,  fencing, 
and  improvements. 

Very  rich  gold  deposits,  in  the  shape  of  reefs  of  auriferous 
quartz,  were  discovered  in  the  district  of  Coolgardie.  A  great 
rush  of  miners  set  in,  and  already  a  large  population  is  located 
in  a  region  hitherto  sterile  and  desolate.  The  yield  of  gold 
was  very  satisfactory,  exceeding  in  the  percentage  to  quartz 
any  reefs  hitherto  worked  in  the  older  colonies.  The  total 
yield  of  gold  for  the  year  was  277,000Z.  Great  distress,  how- 
ever, was  experienced  from  want  of  water,  which  put  a  stop  to 
the  workings  and  caused  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  miners.  The  only  water  available  was  brackish 
and  unfit  for  domestic  use.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  the 
rush  from  the  other  colonies  to  Coolgardie  was  continued, 
several  steam  vessels  being  specially  put  on  the  line  for  the 
traffic  from  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 

The  South  Western  Eailway  was  opened  for  a  portion  of 
the  line  on  September  15. 

A  proof  of  Western  Australia  having  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  an  independent  colony  was  given  by  her  appearing  in  the 
London  market  this  year,  as  a  successful  borrower  of  436,000/. 
at  4  per  cent. 

Tasmania. — The  uneventful  record  of  the  year  is  chequered 
only  by  the  usual  tale  of  financial  deficiency,  with  Ministerial 
complications.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  Australian  colonies 
Tasmania  was  a  sufferer  by  the  failure  of  values  and  the  prostra- 
tion of  credit.  The  Treasurer,  in  his  budget  speech  delivered 
July  9,  confessed  to  a  deficit  of  301,000Z.  To  provide  the 
necessary  revenue  of  the  year  new  taxes  were  proposed,  rang- 
ing over  a  field  which  had  hitherto  been  free.  An  income 
tax  of  lOdf.  in  the  pound,  wdth  primage  duties  on  import,  and 
the  increase  of  the  existing  duties  on  tea  and  sugar,  formed  the 
principal  feature  in  the  Ministerial  programme.  The  taxation 
scheme,  adopted  by  the  Assembly  Iby  a  narrow  majority,  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Legislative  Council,  which  instituted  a 
general  land  tax. 

The  new  governor.  Lord  Gormanstown,  landed  at  Hobart 
on  August  9. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  year  the  Government  decided  upon 
the  issue  of  a  new  loan  to  the  extent  of  1,000,000/.  sterling. 

New  Zealand. — The  leading  feature  in  the  year's  history 
of  New  Zealand  is  the  cheerful  condition  of  her  finances. 
Alone  among  the  colonies  of  Australasia  New  Zealand  suffered 
no  check  in  her  onward  progress.  The  chronicle  of  the  year 
is  undimmed  by  any  financial  reverses,  and  for  once  there  is 
no  deficit  and  no  borrowing.  On  the  contrcury,  although  the 
Government  made  several  large  strides  forward  in  that  peril- 
ous policy  of  State  Socialism,  to  which  New  Zealand  more 
than  any  other  colony  is  now  committed,  all  was  prosperity, 
with  increase  of  revenue  and  a  steady  growth  of  production. 
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Mr.  John  Ballance,  the  Premier,  to  whose  personal  guid- 
ance this  new  and  improved  condition  of  New  Zealand  must 
he  ascrihed,  died,  after  a  long  illness,  on  April  25.  He  was 
succeeded  hy  Mr.  Seddon,  who,  in  his  speech  delivered  to  his 
constituents  on  April  3,  justified  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
declaring  it  to  have  been  entirely  successful.  He  reminded 
his  hearers  that  the  three  years  during  which  the  late  Ministry 
had  promised  not  to  borrow  had  expired,  and  pledged  himself 
to  continue  in  that  self-denying  resolution  for  two  years 
more. 

The  Treasurer  made  his  financial  statement  on  July  4, 
declaring  a  favourable  state  of  affairs.  The  revenue  of  the 
year  was  estimated  at  4,539,000/.,  against  an  expenditure  of 
4,409,000/.  The  surplus  expected  was  130,000/.  A  quarter  of 
a  million  was  to  be  devoted  to  public  works.  The  policy  of 
self-reliance  was  asserted,  and  a  new  assurance  given  that  there 
would  be  no  borrowing. 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  Ministry 
in  consequence  of  the  libel  action  Cadman  versus  Bees.  In 
this  Mr.  Cadman,  Minister  of  Native  Affairs,  sought  redress  in 
the  court  against  Mr.  Kees,  a  political  opponent,  who  had 
charged  him  with  maladministration  in  his  ofl&ce.  The  jury 
gave  Mr.  Cadman  a  verdict  with  twenty  shillings  damages — 
a  result  which  led  to  the  Minister's  resignation.  Mr.  Cadman 
was  afterwards  re-admitted  to  the  Cabinet  as  Minister  of 
Laws  and  Justice. 

The  Female  Suffrage  Bill,  after  tvsdce  being  rejected,  was 
finally  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council — by  the  help  of  the 
new  members  nominated  to  that  body  for  the  express 
purpose — by  a  majority  of  20  to  18.  At  the  general 
election,  which  was  concluded  on  November  25,  women  went 
to  the  poll,  for  the  first  time  in  any  British  community,  to 
record  their  votes.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  female 
voters  exercised  their  right  on  this  occasion,  voting  largely  for 
the  candidates  who  professed  Christianity  and  temperance. 
In  other  respects  the  effects  of  the  women's  suffrage  were  not 
easily  to  be  distinguished.  The  Ministry  gained  a  great  victory, 
securing  fifty-four  members  to  eighteen  of  the  Opposition. 
The  leader  of  the  Opposition  himself,  Mr.  RoUeston,  was 
among  those  who  were  defeated,  while  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
three  of  the  elected  were  new  to  political  life. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  since  its  victory  at  the 
oeneral  election  underwent  a  further  expansion ;  and  the 
measures  promised  and  in  process  of  being  introduced  partake 
of  a  large  and  comprehensive  spirit  of  State  Socialism,  such  as 
no  British  colony  has  ever  attempted  to  embody  in  practical 
legislation,  the  working  of  which  will  be  watched  vdth  great 
interest  outside  of  New  Zealand.  Not  content  with  being  the 
largest  employers  of  labour,  as  in  most  of  the  other  colonies, 
the  Government  of  New  Zealand  has  proposed,  and  has  already 
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partially  carried  out,  a  scheme  of  State  agriculture  and  even 
State  sheepfarming.  It  was  decided  to  establish  four  public 
farms  in  different  parts  of  the  colony,  on  which  the  labour  was 
to  be  conducted  on  the  most  advanced  Socialistic  principles,  and 
of  which  the  profits  (if  any)  were  to  go  into  the  general  treasury. 
The  grazing  estate  of  Cheviot,  which  was  sold  because  the 
owners  could  not  pay  the  excessive  land  tax,  was  bought  by 
the  Government,  which  actually  attempted  to  work  it  as  a 
pastoral  occupancy.  Failing  in  this,  the  land  was  cut 
up  into  portions  and  turned  to  agriculture.  In  addition  to 
farming  on  its  own  account  the  Government  announced  that 
it  was  prepared  with  a  great  scheme  for  assisting  individual 
and  bond-fide  settlers  in  working  their  lands,  one  feature  of  which 
is  that  the  people  are  to  be  **  supplied  inexpensively  with 
capital  from  the  United  Kingdom,"  in  other  words,  that  the 
credit  of  the  State  is  to  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
citizens.  To  this  end,  the  uninvested  capital  of  the  friendly 
societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  be  asked  to  spend  itself 
m  New  Zealand,  interest  to  the  extent  of  4|  per  cent,  being 
guaranteed  by  the  State  to  the  lenders. 

A  Maori  Parhament  was  assembled  to  deliberate  at  Mam- 
gakawn,  from  which  Europeans  were  excluded.  Its  proceed- 
ings, which  were  wrapt  in  a  good  deal  of  mystery,  though 
they  excited  very  little  attention,  were  closed  on  June  11. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  natives.  The  once  famous 
insurgent  chief  Te  Kooti,  the  author  of  the  Poverty  Bay  mas- 
sacre, who  was  for  some  years  in  hiding  with  a  large  reward 
offered  for  his  head,  died  on  April  18,  having  long  ceased  to  be 
dangerous. 

Polynesia. — In  Samoa  there  was  a  serious  outbreak,  arising 
out  of  the  rivalry  between  the  acknowledged  king,  Malietooa, 
and  Mataafa,  the  son  of  the  chief  whom  the  Germans  once  set 
up  as  king,  and  civil  war  broke  out  in  July.  After  some  slaughter 
on  both  sides  the  warships  of  England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  intervened,  Mataafa  surrendered,  placing  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  cruiser  Katoomba,  and  was  de- 
ported to  one  of  the  islands  of  the  union  group.  There  has 
since  been  peace  in  Samoa,  which  has  been  further  secured  by 
the  recall  of  Herr  Cederkranz,  the  judge,  and  Baron  von  Sennft 
Pilsach,  the  President  of  the  Apia  municipality,  by  the  three 
Powers.  Mr.  Henry  Ide,  an  American,  succeeded  Herr  Ceder- 
kranz as  judge. 

A  new  king  was  crowned  at  Tonga,  in  succession  to  his 
great-grandfather,  King  George,  whose  first  act  was  to  recall 
Mr.  Thurston  Baker,  the  missionary  politician,  who  had  been 
removed  from  the  islands  by  Sir  John  Thurston,  the  British 
commissioner  in  the  Pacific. 


PART  II. 
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JANUARY. 

1.  A  lar^e  body  of  the  unemployed  attended  service  at  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, in  response  to  an  invitation  from  Canon  Scott  Holland,  whose  sermon 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  applause  of  those  present. 

2.  The  inauguration  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dubliniiook  place  with  unusual 
display.  The  troops,  whose  presence  had  been  dispensed  with  for  twelve 
years,  accompanied  the  procession,  in  which  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
full  state  took  part. 

—  Sir  Gerald  Portal  and  his  staff  left  Mombasa  on  his  mission  to 
Uganda. 

—  Rev.  W.  C.  Ingram,  Vicar  of  St.  Matthew's,  Leicester,  appointed  Dean 

of  Peterborough. 

—  A  sharp  encounter  took  place  between  the  Egyptian  Camel  Corps  on 
the  Upper  Nile  and  a  body  of  dervishes.  An  English  ofl&cer  and  about 
forty  men  were  killed  on  the  side  of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  at  length  after 
desperate  fighting  forced  to  retire. 

3.  The  Water  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Town  Council  adopted  a 
higher  scale  of  w^ater  rates  to  meet  the  increased  charge  of  bringing  water 
from  North  Wales. 

—  Snowstorms  of  unprecedented  violence  visited  Trieste  and  Vienna, 
rendering  the  streets  absolutely  impassable  until  ways  had  been  cut  through 
the  solid  drifts.  The  Seine  and  Thames  above  the  tide-way  were  also  frozen 
over,  and  severe  cold  was  reported  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  North 

America. 

4.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Evicted  Tenants  Commission,  Mr.  Dillon,  M.P., 
stated  that  the  total  amoimt  received  in  support  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
had  been  234,431/.,  of  which  about  125,000/.  had  been  disbiursed  in  grants  to 

tenantrv. 

—  The  Victorian  Government  decided  to  prosecute  the  chairman  and 
directors,  as  well  as  the  manager  and  auditor,  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  of 
Australia  on  the  charge  of  issuing  a  false  balance  sheet. 
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4.  A  railway  collision  between  two  workmen's  trains  occurred  on  the 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  near  Pittsburg.     Eight  workmen  were  burnt 

under  the  debris  of  the  cars  which  had  caught  fire. 

# 
—  The  New  Zealand  Government,  in  answer  to  a  demand  from  the 

**  Knights  of  Labour,'*  decided  to  set  up  a  co-operative  settlement  on  one 

estate,  and  that  four  State  farms  should  be  established. 

5.  Lord  Winchilsea  presided  at  a  largely-attended  agricultural  confer- 
ence at  York,  at  which  he  explained  the  principle  of  new  agricultural  union 
of  which  the  threefold  object  was  to  be :  (1)  the  remission  of  unfair  local 
burdens,  (2)  the  protection  of  cattle,  &c.,  from  disease,  and  (3)  the  co-opera- 
tion of  producers  and  consiuners. 

6.  In  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  relations  existing  with  the 
Government  of  Morocco,  Sir  J.  West  Ridgeway,  KC.B.,  K.C.S.L,  Under- 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  appointed  special  envoy  to  Tangier. 

—  Three  large  cotton  store-houses  in  Juniper  Street,  Liverpool,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  cotton  mills  at  Accrington,  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the 
former  case  two  firemen  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  wall,  and  two  constables 
severely  injured. 

—  A  daring  burglary  took  place  about  half -past  six  in  the  evening  at 
Charing  Cross,  when  a  show-case,  containing  gold  studs  and  other  jewellery, 
of  the  value  of  several  hundred  poimds,  was  carried  off  from  the  front  of  the 
shop  at  a  time  when  traffic  was  usually  large  and  in  the  full  blaze  of  electric 
light.  The  case,  which  required  two  men  to  carry,  was  subsequently  found 
with  all  its  contents  in  Tottenham  Court  Eoad. 

7.  The  court  martial  on  Admiral  Fairfax  charged  with  negligence  in 
connection  with  the  stranding  of  H.M.S.  Howe  in  Ferrol  Bay,  after  lasting 
several  days,  resulted  in  his  acquittal,  the  charge  not  having  been  proved ; 
the  stranding  of  the  ship  being  attributed  to  an  inaccurate  chart,  and  to  her 
divergence  from  the  course  taken  by  the  flagship. 

—  In  consequence  of  heavy  losses  having  been  incmred  by  several 
young  members  of  Austrian  nobility,  the  pohce  issued  a  notice  warning  the 
Vienna  Jockey  Club  against  allowing  games  of  chance  to  be  played  on  its 
premises. 

9.  Lord  Eosebery  addressed  to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  an  ultimatum 
regarding  the  murder  of  a  British  subject  at  Tangier  by  the  native  police, 
and  giving  his  Majesty  forty-eight  hours  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  would 
grant  an  indemnity. 

—  The  Porte  dechned  to  allow  the  new  United  States  Minister  at 
Constantinople  to  pass  to  the  Dardanelles  in  the  war  vessel  which  had 
brought  him  from  America,  but  he  was  conveyed  in  an  imperial  yacht  sent 
expressly  for  him. 

10.  The  ^\Tieal  Owles  Tin  Mine,  St.  Just,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Cornwall, 
flooded  by  an  innish  of  water  from  the  old  workings,  and  twenty  out  of 
forty-one  workers  drowned. 
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10.  The  French  Cabinet  on  the  day  of  the  reassembling  of  the  Chambers 
resigi:ied,  and  M.  Ribot  was  charged  with  its  reconstruction.  In  the 
Chamber  M.  Floquet  did  not  present  himself  for  re-election  as  President, 
M.  Casimir-Perier  being  chosen  in  his  place.  Simultaneously  the  trial  of  the 
Panama  directors  was  commenced  at  the  Paris  Court  of  Appeal 

—  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  London  from  Biarritz,  and  was  cordially 
greeted  on  his  arrival  at  Folkestone. 

—  Mr.  W.  H.  Long  (C.)  returned  for  the  West  Derby  division  of  Liver- 
pool by  3,632  votes  against  2,275  given  to  Mr.  Shilton  Collins  (G.L.). 

—  The  marriage  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Hohenzollem,  Crown  Prince  of 
Romnania,  with  Princess  Marie  of  Edinburgh,  celebrated  with  great  rejoic- 
ings at  Sigmaringen,  where  representatives  of  all  the  Crown  heads  in  Europe 

attended. 

11.  The  Miners'  Conference  assembled  at  Birmingham,  attended  by 
delegates  representing  350,000  miners,  decided  after  a  long  discussion  in 
favour  of  an  Eight  Hours  Bill — the  Durham  delegates  alone  dissenting. 

—  The  three  Moorish  guards  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  British 
subject  at  Tangier  imprisoned  by  the  governor  of  the  city. 

—  The  United  States  Senate  passed  a  stringent  Quarantine  Bill  under 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  restrict  immigration. 

—  In  the  New  South  Wales  House  of  Assembly  a  strong  resolution 
embodying  the  principle  of  intercolonial  federation  was  agreed  to  after  a 
long  debate. 

—  The  German  Chancellor,  Count  von  Caprivi,  delivered  an  important 
speech  to  the  committee  of  the  Reichstag  to  which  the  Army  Bill  had  been 
referred,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  political  state  of  Europe  and  the  policy 
of  Germany. 

12.  At  a  conference  of  farmers'  delegates  from  Lancashire,  Cheshire  and 
North  Wales,  held  at  Chester,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  federation  of 
tenant  fanners,  and  that  the  establishment  of  a  land  court  and  the  three 
"  F's  "  should  be  the  basis  of  their  union. 

—  The  first  of  a  series  of  Unionist  demonstrations  to  be  held  in  Ulster' 
took  place  at  Enniskillen,  at  which  a  resolution  pledging  the  audience  to 
uncompromising  resistance  to  Home  Rule  was  passed  unanimously. 

—  A  widely -organised  conspiracy  to  carry  off  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Montenegi'o  in  order  to  compel  his  father  to  comply  with  certain  demands 
failed  in  consequence  of  information  given  to  the  authorities.  Some  hundreds 
of  men  scattered  through  various  villages  were  disarmed. 

13.  A  general  outcry  from  traders  in  all  branches,  especially  agricul- 
turists, against  the  new  rates  of  charges  made  by  the  railway  companies 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

—  The  first  conference  of  the  Independent  Labour  party,  attended  by 
115  delegates,  met  at  Bradford  and  elected  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P.,  president 

for  the  year. 
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13.  Small-pox  assuming  an  epidemic  form  showed  itself  in  Manchester, 
the  cases  mider  treatment  rising  rapidly  each  day. 

—  An  express  train  on  the  Chicago  and  Erie  Railway  ran  into  a  suburban 
train,  causing  the  immediate  death  of  twenty  persons  and  seriously  injuring 
many  others. 

14.  Queen  Liliuokalani  having  attempted  to  abrogate  the  existing  con- 
stitution of  Hawaii,  the  foreign  population  of  Honolulu  formed  a  provisional 
government,  dethroned  the  queen,  and  applied  to  the  United  States  warship 
for  assistance  and  support.  A  body  of  marines  was  landed  and  no  violence 
ensued. 

—  The  correspondents  of  an  Italian  and  of  a  Hungarian  newspaper 
expelled  from  Paris  for  making  false  charges  against  foreign  ambassadors 
in  connection  with  the  Panama  scandal. 

—  The  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
marked  by  a  special  visit  from  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  who  went 
from  Sandringham  to  Windsor  to  deposit  crosses  on  the  coffin  in  the 
Albert  Chapel.     Afterwards  they  returned  to  Sandringham. 

15.  The  London  and  Brighton  steamship  Brighton  whilst  entering  Dieppe 
harboiu*  struck  on  the  West  Pier  and  sunk  in  a  very  short  time.  The  pas- 
sengers and  their  effects  were  landed  in  small  boats. 

16.  The  Khedive  of  Egypt  without  warning  or  reason  suddenly  dismissed 
his  Premier  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  Justice  who  had  steadily 
supported  the  reforms  urged  by  the  British  Resident.  On  the  news  reach- 
ing London  a  Cabinet  Council  was  hastily  summoned,  and  Lord  Cromer 
instructed  to  inform  the  Khedive  that  the  British  Government  expected  to 
be  consulted  on  any  such  important  step. 

—  At  a  consistory  held  at  the  Vatican  the  Pope  created  fourteen  new 
cardinals,  of  whom  six  were  Italian,  two  French,  two  Prussian,  one 
Spanish,  one  Hungarian,  one  English  (Archbishop  Vaughan),  and  one  Irish 
(Archbishop  Logue). 

—  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  after  consulting  the  ulbnas  consented  to  pay 
an  indemnity  of  1 ,000/.  for  the  miurder  of  a  British  subject,  and  to  imprison 
the  guards  who  shot  him. 

17.  One  of  the  five  blocks  constituting  the  Military  Hospital  at  Devon- 
port  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  all  the  patients  were  rescued  with  some 
difficulty. 

—  A  large  and  enthusiastic  mass  meeting  held  at  Belfast  under  tlie 
presidency  of  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  to  confirm  the  decisions  arrived 
at  by  the  Ulster  Convention  of  the  prcNaous  summer. 

—  Charles  WeUs,  who  had  acquired  notoriety  by  having  broken  the  bank 
at  Monte  Carlo,  brought  uj)  at  Bow  Street  on  an  extradition  warrant,  and 
charged  witli  obtaining  28,900/.  from  various  persons  by  false  and  fraudulent 
pretences. 

18.  The  crisis  at  Cairo  terminated  by  the  Khedive  expressing  his  regret, 
and  appointing  lUaz  Pasha  to  be  Prime  Minister. 
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18.  An  inspection  of  the  funds  of  the  Rome  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Naples 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  deficiency  of  2,500,000  lire.  The  cashier  was 
arrested,  and  a  warrant  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the  manager. 

—  The  cold  prevailing  in  Central  Europe  and  especially  in  North 
Germany  far  exceeded  any  registered  for  several  years.  At  Berlin  the 
thermometer  marked  nine  degrees  below  zero  (Faiirenheit),  and  at  Stuttgart 
fourteen  degrees.  The  Rhine  between  Bingen  and  Getsenhein,  and  parts 
of  the  Neckar  and  Moselle,  were  completely  frozen.  Hamburg  and  Lubeck 
were  entirely  enclosed  in  ice.  Snow  fell  at  Algiers  and  along  the  Riviera, 
where  it  had  not  been  seen  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

19.  The  annual  conference  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  held  at 
Liverpool  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Spence  Watson,  who  expressed  his 
confidence  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  endorsed,  would  deal  seriatim  with 
the  various  parts  of  the  Newcastle  progranmie.  About  2,000  delegates  were 
present,  but  the  Ministry  was  only  represented  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis,  Junior 
Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

—  A  reconciliation  between  ex-King  Milan  and  Queen  Natalie  of  Servia 
effected  in  a  highly  dramatic  fashion  at  Biarritz,  where  the  latter  was  sud- 
denly visited  by  her  husband,  from  whom  she  had  long  been  separated. 

—  Alderman  Ben  Tillett  committed  for  trial  by  the  Bristol  magistrates 
for  inciting  to  commit  a  riot  and  on  other  similar  charges. 

—  Dr.  Cornelius  Herz  arrested  at  Bournemouth  on  a  charge  of  fraud  in 
connection  with  the  Panama  Railway  Company. 

20.  Eighteen  persons  died  of  cholera  in  the  lunatic  asylum  of'Nietleben 
near  Halle  in  the  course  of  two  days,  and  nearly  as  many  more  were  seriously 

attacked. 

—  James  William  Hobbs,  builder,  and  Henry  Granville  Wright  com- 
mitted for  trial  on  charges  in  connection  with  the  Liberator  Society  and 
other  companies  financed  by  it. 

—  Mr.  Chaplin,  M.P.,  presided  at  a  meeting  of  nearly  3,000  farmers  at 
Lincoln,  and  a  resolution  was  carried  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  a  National 

Agricultural  Union. 

—  Denionstrations  were  made  by  the  imemployed  Socialists  in  the  streets 
of  Amsterdam  which  led  to  several  collisions  with  the  police. 

21.  James  Egan  who  in  1884  had  been  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  penal 
servitude  for  treason  felony,  and  Thomas  Callan  who  was  undergoing  a 
fifteen  years'  sentence  for  his  connection  with  the  **  Jubilee  dynamite  plot " 
in  1887,  released  from  Portland  Prison  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

--  A  collision  occurred  at  Alton  on  the  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis  Railway, 
an  express  train  running  into  a  goods  train  carrying  a  large  quantity  of  oil. 
Several  explosions  followed  and  nine  persons  were  killed,  eleven  fatally 
burnt,  and  eighty-three  others  more  or  less  seriously  injured. 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales  presided  at  a  meeting  at  Burlington  House  to 
consider  the  subject  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  Sir  Richard  Owen. 
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23.  A  terrible  accident  occurred  at  the  Dowlais  Company's  new  pit  near 
Pontypridd,  where  a  body  of  men  were  sinking  a  new  shaft.  A  boulder 
weighing  seven  or  eight  tons  suddenly  fell  from  the  side  to  the  shaft  and 
instantly  crushed  six  of  the  men  working  below,  and  seriously  injured 
several  others. 

—  The  Earl  of  Jersey  resigned  the  Governorship  of  New  South  Wales, 
having  been  suddenly  obUged  to  return  to  England  for  private  reasons. 

—  In  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  the  E^edive,  and  the  state  of  feeling 
in  Cairo  and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  the  Government  decided  to  increase  the 
British  force  in  that  country. 

24.  The  coffins  of  Rev.  John  Newton  and  his  wife  discovered  in  the  crypt 
of  St.  Mary,  Woolnote,  Lombard  Street,  having  been  placed  in  fresh  coffins 
were  removed  to  Olney  and  re-interred.  Newton,  the  part  author  with 
Cowper  of  the  Olney  Hymns,  died  in  1807. 

—  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Mundella)  explained  to  a 
deputation  of  the  Co-operative  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  the  outlines  of  the  measure  by  which  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

—  The  marriage  of  the  Archduchess  Margaret  Sophia,  daughter  of  Arch- 
duke Karl  Ludwig,  to  Duke  Albert,  son  of  Duke  Philip  of  Wurtemberg, 
celebrated  at  Vienna. 

—  An  explosion  of  fire  damp  in  a  coal  mine-  at  Dux  (Bohemia)  caused 
the  death  of  seventeen  miners,  the  morning  shift  having  just  gone  to  work. 

25.  The  marriage  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse  with  the  Princess 
Margaret  of  Prussia,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Empress  Frederick,  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  in  the  chapel  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Berlin. 

—  A  deputation  representing  the  agricultural  interests  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  had  an  interview  with  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  represent  the  injury  done  to  producers  and  traders  by  the  new 
railway  rates  as  sanctioned  by  the  Board. 

—  The  funeral  at  Madrid  of  the  Spanish  Laiu'eate,  Jos^  Zorrilla,  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  great  public  demonstration,  upwards  of  50,000  of  all 
classes  following  the  coffin  from  the  hall  of  the  Academy  where  it  had  lain 
in  state  to  the  cemetery  of  St.  Justus. 

26.  The  annual  convention  of  Irish  landowners,  held  at  Dublin  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Abercom,  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  protesting 
against  Home  Rule. 

—  The  Gennan  Emperor  took  advantage  of  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Ist 
Grenadier  Guards  at  BerUn  in  honour  of  the  Cesarewitch  to  toast  the  Czar 
in  most  cordial  language. 

—  The  Local  Government  Board  issued  an  order  giving  authority  to  any 
guardian  to  visit  any  part  of  the  workhouse  at  any  time,  and  empowering 
boards  of  guardians  to  appoint  committees  of  ladies  as  visitors  of  female 
paupers  and  pauper  children. 
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26.  The  Bank  of  England  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  from  3  to  2j,  the 
reserve  standing  at  17,364,111/.  or  47^  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities,  and  the 
stock  of  bullion  at  25,783,866/. 

27.  Air.  Kriiger  re-elected  President  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  1,000  votes. 

—  Tlie  first  detachment  of  the  troops  sent  to  reinforce  the  Egyptian 
j^arrison  arrived  at  Cairo,  where  all  symptoms  of  uneasiness  at  once  dis- 
appeared. 

—  In  the  case  of  Morley  v.  Loughman,  which  had  lasted  four  days, 
Mr.  Justice  Wright  in  his  judgment  decided  that  the  defendant,  a  "  close  " 
Plymouth  Brother,  had  exercised  undue  influence  over  the  plaintiff,  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  and  held  that  the  executors 
should  recover  such  sums  as  were  remaining  from  the  150,000/.  which  had 
been  transferred  or  bequeathed  to  the  plaintiff  by  Mr.  Hope  Morley. 

28.  The  dispute  between  the  cotton  mill  owners  and  the  operatives 
having  lasted  twelve  weeks  without  result,  beyond  the  loss  of  wages 
amounting  to  960,000/.,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  requested 
to  mediate  between  the  employers  and  the  men.  This,  however,  he  declined 
to  do  without  previous  evidence  that  his  award  would  be  accepted. 

— .  In  the  Italian  Parliament,  after  a  prolonged  and  excited  discussion, 
the  Premier's  refusal  to  grant  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  bank  scandals 
was  endorsed  bv  274  to  154  votes. 

—  The  Federal  Bank  of  Australia,  of  which  the  chief  ofl&ce  was  at 
Melbourne,  Victoria,  suspended  payment  with  liabilities  of  above  2,000,000/. 

sterling. 

80.  At  a  council  held  at  Osborne  the  Queen  settled  a  proclamation  an- 
nomicing  the  issue  of  a  new  coinage  from  designs  by  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Poynter 
and  others,  to  replace  the  jubilee  issue  of  Sir  E.  Boehm. 

—  ^Ir.  Blaine's  funeral  at  Washington  took  place  with  marks  of  general 
respect.  President  Harrison  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  chief  European  powers,  attended  the  ceremony. 

—  The  rowing  match  for  the  championship  of  England  between  George 
Bubear  (11  st.  12  lb.)  of  Hammersmith,  and  George  Hosmer  (11  st.)  "the 
Lightning  Boy"  of  Boston.  U.S.A.,  took  place  on  the  Thames  course,  and 
resulted  in  an  easy  victory  for  the  English  rower. 

—  A  terrible  storm  broke  over  the  Loffoden  Isles  and  the  northern  coast 
of  Norway,  destroying  the  greater  portion  of  the  fishing  fleet  assembled  in 
those  parts,  and  causing  the  loss  of  more  than  120  lives. 

31.  The  second  session  of  the  thirteenth  Parliament  of  the  reign  opened 
at  Westminster  by  Royal  Commission. 

—  A  violent  earthquake  occurred  at  Zante  and  was  felt  in  other  parts  of 
the  Ionian  Islands.  Several  buildings  were  totally  destroyed,  others  seriously 
injured,  and  several  lives  were  lost. 

—  Dr.  Wm.  Price,  "  the  last  of  the  Druids,"  cremated  on  the  hillside  of 
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Llantrissant  in  accordance  with  his  wishes.  The  vicar  of  the  parish  con- 
ducted the  service,  the  family  wearing  the  Welsh  dress,  and  the  deceased's 
little  son  a  Druidic  dress. 


FEBEUAEY. 

1.  The  bakers  of  Marseilles  stmck  in  consequence  of  certain  measures 
taken  by  the  municipaUty  to  fix  the  price  of  bread.  The  bakers  of  the 
surrounding  towns  having  refused  to  supply  bread,  the  Marseilles  bakeries 
were  temporarily  occupied  by  the  military  and  bread  made  by  the  troops 
for  distribution. 

—  All  the  children,  upwards  of  ninety,  attending  the  National  School  at 
Newmarket-on-Fergus,  Co.  Clare,  withdrawn  by  their  parents  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  the  teacher  to  expel  the  son  of  the  caretaker  of  an  evicted 
farm. 

—  The  Boyal  Commission  on  Lighthouses  reconmiended  the  establisli- 
ment  of  electric  communication  between  twenty-five  lighthouses  and  the 
mainland  at  a  cost  of  about  25,000Z.  per  annum. 

—  During  the  absence  of  the  royal  family  at  a  ball,  jewellery  to  the 
value  of  800,000  fr.  was  carried  ofif  from  the  residence  of  the  Comte  de 
Flandre  at  Brussels. 

2.  In  the  Dublin  Queen's  Bench  Division,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  de- 
livered judgment  on  the  application  of  the  Sheriff  of  Kerry  to  the  effect  that 
the  order  from  the  castle  to  withhold  protection  was  illegal,  and  that  the 
person  issuing  it  was  liable  to  criminal  prosecution. 

—  M.  Thureau  Danquin,  the  historian,  and  M.  Henri  de  Bournier,  elected 
members  of  the  French  Academy.  M.  Zola  again  failed  to  obtain  more 
than  four  votes. 

—  Osman  Digna,  at  the  head  of  about  400  men,  suddenly  appeared  at 
Tamanieb,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Suakin. 

—  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  gave  judgment  in  the 
case  of  Moseley  v.  Yelverton,  in  which  the  former,  the  editor  of  a  newspaper, 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  by  the  latter,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Bahamas,  for  refusing  to  declare  the  name  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  reflecting 
on  the  Chief  Justice.  The  Privy  Council  decided  that  there  had  been  no 
contempt  of  court,  and  that  the  judge's  action  could  not  be  upheld. 

3.  A  further  severe  shock  of  earthquake  at  Zante  completed  the  ruin 
which  the  previous  shocks  had  conunenced.  The  principal  public  buildings 
were  more  or  leas  injured,  and  private  dwellings  destroyed  to  the  extent 
that  10,000  persons  were  rendered  homeless,  and  the  damage  was  estimated 
at  8,000,000  drachmas.  Almost  simultaneously,  the  evening  tide  at  Venice 
ebbed  so  low  that  many  of  the  canals  were  left  without  water,  and  traffic 
consequently  suspended. 

—  A  daring  robbery  took  place  in  broad  dayhght  in  Threadneedle  Street, 
when  a  well-dressed  man  carried  off  700/.  in  gold,  which  was  being  conveyed 
from  the  City  Bank  to  a  cab  waiting  outside.     He  represented  himself  as  a 
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clerk  of  a  branch  bajik,  and  offered  to  assist  the  messenger  who  was  bringing 
the  money  from  the  bank  to  the  clerk  waiting  in  the  cab  to  receive  it. 

4.  The  Allan  steamship  Pomeranian^  on  her  voyage  from  Greenock  to 
New  York,  caught  in  a  storm  about  1,200  miles  west  of  the  Irish  coast.  In 
the  midst  of  the  gale  a  sea  carried  away  the  bridge,  chart-house,  and  saloon 
on  the  fore  deck,  together  with  the  captain  and  ten  passengers.  The  ship 
was  put  about,  all  her  instruments  having  been  swept  away,  and  she  was 
brought  back  into  the  Clyde  a  week  later. 

—  Lord  Salisbury  opened  at  Liverpool  the  Electrical  Western  Railw^, 
about  seven  miles  in  length,  and  connecting  the  docks  and  the  exchange. 

—  The  polhng  at  Huddersfield,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  W.  Suumiers  (G.L.),  resulted  in  the  return  of  Sir  Joseph  Crosland  (C), 
who  received  7,068  against  7,033  votes  given  to  Mr.  J.  Woodhead  (G.L.). 

—  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  foiu*  other  judges,  sitting  as  a  court  for 
the  consideration  of  Crown  cases  reserved,  decided,  in  the  case  of  Penn  v, 
Alexander,  that  130  men  who  had  walked,  on  a  Sunday,  from  Little  Hough- 
ton to  Northampton,  a  distance  of  three  and  a  half  miles,  and  had  been  sup- 
phed  with  beer,  were  not  bond  fide  travellers  under  the  Licensing  Act,  1874. 

6.  The  judges  appointed  to  try  the  Cirencester  election  petition  decided 
that  there  was  an  equality  of  votes,  and  that  the  election  was  therefore  void. 

—  The  election  at  Burnley,  in  consequence  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  J. 
Spencer  Balfour  (G.L.),  resulted  in  the  return  of  Hon.  P.  Stanhope  (G.L.), 
6,199,  against  Mr.  W.  Lindsay  (C),  who  polled  5,506  votes. 

—  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  on  petition  to  the  Queen,  raised  to  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  cities. 

—  Three  further  severe  shocks  of  earthquake  at  Zante  added  to  the 
terror  and  general  demoralisation  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  the  king  and 
queen  arrived  from  the  mainland  to  encourage. 

7.  The  Chamber  of  Indictments  at  Paris  committed  for  trial,  on  charges 
of  giving  or  receiving  bribes,  MM.  C.  de  Lesseps,  Fontane,  Blondin  and 
Arton  ;  MM.  Dugue  de  la . Fauconnerie  and  Proust,  deputies:  M.  B^ral, 
senator  ;  MM.  Baihaut,  Sansleroy  and  Gobron,  ex-deputies. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  amendment  to  the 
Address,  expressing  regret  that  prompt  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the 
unemployed  had  not  been  promised,  was  negatived  by  276  to  109  ;  and  Mr. 
AVharton's  amendment,  that  no  measures  were  announced  for  the  relief  of 
agricultural  distress,  by  272  to  232. 

—  Most  disastrous  floods  occurred  in  Queensland,  inundating  the  streets 
of  Brisbane,  the  capital,  and  Ipswich,  one  of  the  largest  towns,  to  the  depth 
of  twenty  feet  and  upwards,  suspending  all  traffic,  and  doing  damage  calcu- 
lated at  3,000,000/.  Victoria  Bridge,  connecting  North  and  South  Brisbane, 
was  swept  away,  as  well  as  numerous  houses  and  public  buildings. 

8.  The  steamer  Trinacria,  belonging  to  the  Glasgow  Anchor  Line,  on  her 
voyage  to  Gibraltar,  wrecked  off  Cape  Vilano,  on  the  west  coast  of  Spain, 
and  nearly  all  the  passengers  and  crew — thirty-four  in  number — drowned. 
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8.  A  statue  of  Father  Mathew,  the  apostle  of  temperance,  unveiled  at 
Dublin  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 

—  A  number  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  attended  a  conversazione  at 
the  National  Liberal  Club,  at  which  speeches  were  made  by  Sir  William 
Harcomi;  and  others. 

—  The  electoral  vote  of  the  United  States  Congress  declared  Mr.  Cleve- 
land to  be  elected  President,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  Vice-President,  the  vote 
being  :  Cleveland,  277  ;  Harrison,  145  ;  Weaver,  22. 

9.  The  election  at  Halifax  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Bawson  Shaw 
(G.L.),  son  of  the  late  member,  by  4,617  votes  against  4,249  recorded  for 
Mr.  Alfred  Arnold  (C),  and  3,028  for  Mr.  John  Lister  (Lab.).  At  Walsall 
Sir  Arthur  Hayter  (G.L.)  was  returned  by  5,255  votes  against  5,156  given  to 
Mr.  C.  T.  Ritchie  (C). 

—  The  Paris  Court  of  Appeal  sentenced  Messrs.  Ferdinand  and  Charles 
de  Lesseps  to  five  years'  imprisonment  and  3,000  fr.  fine  each  ;  Messrs.  Fon- 
tane  and  Cottu  to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  a  similar  fine  ;  and  M. 
Eiffel  to  two  yeais'  imprisonment  and  20,000  fr.  fine.  The  charges  againet 
all  the  defendants  were  of  breach  of  trust  and  swindling,  but  in  M.  Eififel's 
case  the  swindling  was  not  brought  home  to  him. 

—  In  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  Mr.  Justice  Stirling 
decided  that  "  word  "  competitions  were  illegal,  and  advised  the  refunding 
of  23,000/.  paid  into  court  to  Mr.  Pearson  to  deal  with  the  460,000  com- 
petitors, or  to  be  left  in  court,  when  it  would  ultimately  go  towards  the 
repayment  of  the  National  Debt. 

10.  Tlie  Stafford  County  Lunatic  Asylum  (Maine)  totally  destroyed  by  a 
fire,  ignited  by  one  of  the  patients  in  her  cell,  and  forty-four  of  the  inmates 
burned  to  death. 

—  The  Khedive  returned  to  Cairo  from  a  prolonged  tour  in  Upper 
Egypt,  during  which  he  was  everywhere  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 

—  At  Ghent  a  number  of  Socialists  charged  with  rebellion,  arising  out 
of  a  street  riot  in  the  previous  December,  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
terms  of  imprisonment  varying  from  eighteen  months  to  fifteen  days. 

—  Heavy  and  prolonged  rainfall  throughout  the  Transvaal  occasioned 
serious  floods,  which  did  much  damage  throughout  the  country.  At  Pre- 
toria the  Crocodile  River  rose  twenty  feet  above  the  bridge,  and  carried 
away  the  principal  hotel  and  about  forty  houses. 

■ 

11.  The  caravel  Santa  Mai'ia,  designed  on  the  lines  of  Christopher 
Columbus'  famous  vessel,  left  Cadiz  for  the  United  States,  in  tow  of  a 
Spanish  cruiser  as  far  as  the  Canaries. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  question  of  the  immigration  of  aliens 
led  to  the  last  amendment  on  the  Address  being  defeated  by  284  to  119 
votes. 

—  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  tax  of  10  frs.  on  all  cyclists,  one-fourth 
to  be  paid  to  the  local  authorities,  adopted  by  294  to  173  votes. 
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12.  A  wooden  scarlet  fever  hospital  at  Kidderminster  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  one  child,  a  patient,  burnt  to  death. 

13.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his  Home  Rule 
Bill  for  Ireland  in  a  speech  of  two  hours  and  a  quarter. 

—  The  election  at  Pontefract,  consequent  on  the  succession  of  Mr. 
Rowland  Winn  (C.)  to  the  peerage,  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Harold 
Reckitts  (G.L.),  who  polled  1,228  votes  against  1,165  recorded  for  Mr.  Shaw 
(C). 

—  At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris, 
Lord  Duflferin,  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  referred  to  the  attack 
recently  made  upon  various  ambassadors  by  the  French  papers,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  charge  of  his  having  disbursed  3,000,000  francs  amongst  French 
journalists. 

—  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  betrothed  to  Princess  Marie  Louise  of 
Bourbon,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

14.  The  Hunterian  Oration  delivered  on  the  .centenary  of  Hunter's 
death  by  Mr.  Bryant,  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  who 
dwelt  chiefly  on  Hunter's  methods  and  modes  of  work. 

—  Renewed  shocks  of  earthquake  felt  at  Zante,  accompanied  by  audible 
rumblings,  whilst  in  the  island  of  Samothraki  a  severe  shock  destroyed 
several  of  the  public  buildings  besides  doing  much  damage. 

—  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  presided  at  a  dinner  given  at  St.  James 
Hall  to  Lord  Wolmer,  M.P.,  in  recognition  of  his  services  as  whip  to  the 
Liberal  Unionist  party. 

—  Seven  hundred  English  pilgrims  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  left 
London  for  Rome  to  congratulate  the  Pope  on  his  jubilee. 

15.  Seventeen  persons  burned  to  death  and  twelve  others  seriously 
injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  cask  of  petroleum  in  the  cellar  of  a  village  inn 
at  Deutsch-Pereg,  in  Hungary. 

—  The  Earl  of  Dunmore  reached  Constantinople,  having  ridden  all  the 
way  from  the  Punjab  frontier,  by  way  of  the  Pamirs,  on  the  same  horse,  the 
journey  having  lasted  almost  twelve  months. 

—  The  rivalry  between  the  RepubUcans  and  the  Populists  in  the  Kansas 
State  Legislature  reached  an  acute  stage.  The  Populists  having  sworn  in 
the  sergeants-at-arms,  and  caused  the  entrance  to  be  blocked,  left  the  build- 
ing. The  Republicans  then  swore  in  their  own  officers  and  advanced  to 
occupy  the  capital.  The  occupants  presented  their  rifles,  but'  did  not  fire, 
and  after  a  short  struggle,  during  which  the  Speaker  broke  open  the  door 
with  a  sledge  hammer,  the  Republicans  entered  the  House  and  proceeded 
to  business. 

16.  The  Irish  Court  of  Appeal  decided  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  to 
hear  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  Queen's  Bench  Division  as  to  the  duties  of 
the  police  authorities  towards  the  sheriffs'  officers. 
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16.  President  Harrison  sent  a  message  to  the  United  States  Senate 
advising  tlie  annexation,  rather  than  the  protectorship,  of  Hawaii,  with  a 
pension  to  the  dethroned  queen  and  3O,0O0Z.  to  the  princess  in  succession. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  an  excited  debate  arose  on  an  allegation 
made  at  a  Unionist  banquet  that  many  of  the  Nationalist  members  were 
paid  by  the  party  in  power.  Mr.  Sexton,  having  denied  the  charge,  moved 
that  the  Times  article  on  the  subject  was  a  pure  breach  of  privilege.  This 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

17.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  after  four  nights'  debate,  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  Bill  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time  without  a  division. 

—  The  election  for  the  Hexham  Division,  consequent  upon  the  unseating, 
on  petition,  of  Mr.  R.  Clayton  (C),  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  M'Innes 
(G.L.)  by  4,804  votes  against  4,358  recorded  for  Mr.  R.  Clayton  (C).  At 
South  Meath  Mr.  J.  Jordan  (A.P.)  polled  2,707  votes  against  2,638  given  to 
Mr.  Dalton  (P.). 

—  A  renewal  of  the  heavy  rainfall  in  South  Queensland  brought  about 
fresh  floods,  which  placed  the  greater  portion  of  Brisbane  and  the  surround- 
ing districts  under  many  inches  of  water. 

18.  A  meeting  held  at  Berlin  for  the  establishment  of  a  German  Agrarian 
League  was  attended  by  upwards  of  4,000  persons,  who  adopted  resolutions 
demanding  a  return  to  protection  and  the  adoption  of  bimetallism. 

—  The  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior  (M.  Dumovo)  notified  the  repeal 
of  the  permission  to  reside  outside  the  pale,  granted  by  his  predecessor  to 
Jews  settled  previous  to  1880. 

19.  The  Queen  sent  a  congratulatory  telegram  to  the  Pope  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  episcopal  jubilee,  wishing  him  every  happiness.  The  Pope  cele- 
brated mass  in  full  state  in  St.  Peter's,  which  was  filled  to  overflowinff  with 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

20.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  "Peasants'  League"  held  at  Berlin, 
the  president  urged  the  league  to  dissolve  itself  and  unite  with  the  new 
Agrarian  League  in  order  to  show  a  united  front  against  the  destructive 
forces  of  Radicalism,  Judaism  and  Social  Democracy. 

—  The  plague  of  field-mice  which  had  been  severely  felt  in  Thessaly 
and  Phthiotis  in  the  preceding  year  reappeared  in  a  serious  form,  the  local 
authorities  being  quite  unable  to  check  the  devastation  caused. 

—  A  serious  panic  took  place  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  con- 
sequence of  the  directors  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  placing 
their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  Upwards  of  4,000,000^.  worth  of 
shares  were  thrown  upon  the  market. 

21.  The  Irish  Agricultural  Association — a  new  body  advocating  fair  rent, 
a  fair  price  for  land,  compensation  for  improvements,  made  or  inherited,  and 
cottages  and  allotments  for  labourers — held  its  inaugural  meeting  in  Dublin 
under  the  presidency  pf  Mr.  A.  J.  Kettle. 

—  M.  Le  Royer,  President  of  the  French  Senate,  resigned  on  tlie  ground 
of  ill-hetilth  and  advanced  age. 
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21.  Cardinal  Vaughan  took  possession  of  his  titular  church  of  San  Gregorio 
on  the  Caelian  Hill. 

—  The  polling  for  North  Meath  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  Nationalist 

« 

candidate,  Mr.  Gibney,  by  a  majority  of  269  over  the  Pamellite,  Mr.  Pierce 
Mahoney. 

22.  Mr.  Hilton  Barker,  a  banker  against  whom  proceedings  were  in  pro- 
gress on  charges  of  fraud,  &c.,  committed  suicide  on  the  Metropolitan  Bail- 
way  whilst  travelling  to  the  Mansion  House,  where  his  case  was  being 
heard. 

—  The  German  Emperor  received  a  deputation  of  agriculturists  from  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  to  implore  his  help  to  improve  the  pros- 
pects of  agriculture. 

—  Lord  Justice  Bowen  elected  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum  in  suc- 
cession to  the  Very  Rev.  G.  H.  Liddell,  formerly  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 

—  The  election  at  Stockport,  consequent  on  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Jennings  (C),  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  J.  Whiteley  (C.)  by  5,264  votes 
against  4,799  polled  by  Major  Sharp  Hume  (G.L.). 

23.  In  the  Cirencester  division  of  Gloucestershire,  where  the  judges  had 
decided  that  both  candidates  had  obtained  an  equal  nmnber  of  votes  at  the 
general  election,  a  fresh  polling  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Lawson 
(G.L.)  by  4,687  against  Col.  Chester- Martin  (C.)  who  polled  4,445  votes. 

—  Right  Hon.  R.  W.  Dutf,  M.P.  for  Banffshire,  appointed  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales  in  succession  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey. 

—  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland,  President-elect  of  the  United  States,  com- 
pleted his  Cabinet,  which  comprised  three  ministers  from  the  Southern,  two 
from  the  Western,  and  one  from  the  New  England  States,  together  with 
two  from  New  York. 

—  A  fire,  aided  by  a  strong  gale,  destroyed  a  considerable  portion  of 
Cadikeni,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople.  Three  hundred  houses  were  burnt 
down. 

24.  Dr.  Masson,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric  in  Edin- 
burgh University,  appointed  Queen's  Historiographer  in  Scotland. 

—  M.  Jules  Ferry  elected  President  of  the  French  Senate  by  148  out  of 
249  votes. 

—  At  Gateshead  Mr.  Allan  (G.L.)  was  elected  by  6,434  votes  against 
5,566  given  to  Mr.  Ralli  (L.U.),  and  at  the  Horsham  division  of  Sussex  Mr. 
J.  H.  Johnstone  (C.)  was  elected,  receiving  4,150  votes  against  2,666  given  to 
Mr.  R.  G.  Wilberforce  (G.L.). 

—  In  the  coursing  matches  at  Lydiate,  near  Liverpool,  the  Waterloo 
Cup  was  won  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Cotterell's  Character ;  the  Waterloo  Purse  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Smyth's  Sir  Sankey  ;  and  the  Waterloo  Plate  was  divided  between 
Mr.  W.  Thompson's  Tasmania  and  Lord  Anglesey's  Annihilator. 

25.  Dr.  Wilkinson,  ex- Bishop  of  Truro,  declined  the  Bishopric  of  St. 
Andrews  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  but  ultimately  accepted  the  See. 
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25.  The  Irish  National  League  at  New  York  issued  a  manifesto  denounc- 
ing the  Home  Kule  Bill  as  injurious  to  Ireland,  and  criticising  its  most  pro- 
minent featiures. 

26.  At  Brussels  ajti  informal  plebiscite  was  taken  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
Liberal  Association  to  ascertain  popular  feeling  on  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage.  Upwards  of  30,000  votes  were  taken,  the  majority  in  favour  of 
unopposed  suffrage. 

27.  A  conference  of  miners,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion, opened  at  Birmingham  to  consider  whether  production  should  be 
suspended  and  for  how  long. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought 
in  a  bill  to  establish  the  control  of  the  hquor  traffic  by  a  popular  vote 
operating  through  the  direct  veto. 

—  Mr.  Mackay,  the  American  millionaire  and  silver  mine  owner,  shot  at 
and  slightly  wounded  by  a  man  named  Bippi,  at  an  hotel  in  San  Francisco. 

—  Serious  floods  in  various  parts  of  Hungary,  the  lower  Danube,  and 
many  of  its  affluents  between  Buda-Pesth  and  Temesvar,  overflowing  their 
banks  and  causing  great  damage. 

28.  The  Queen  held  a  drawing-room  at  Buckingham  Palace  which  was 
attended  by  the  Empress  l<Vederick  of  Germany  and  all  the  members  of  the 
royal  family. 

—  The  people  of  Timova  acting  on  their  own  initiative  expelled  the 
Metropolitan,  Mgr.  Clement,  and  forcibly  conveyed  him  to  the  monastery 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  Balkans,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Government  of  Prince  Ferdinand. 

—  The  United  States  Senate  adjourned  the  consideration  of  the  demand 
of  the  Hawaiian  delegates  to  take  over  the  government  of  their  islands. 


MARCH. 

1.  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
presided  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  to  appeal  for  funds  for 
extending  the  RadcHffe  Infirmary. 

—  A  great  fire  broke  out  in  the  yard  of  a  timber  merchant  at  the  Globe 
Wharf,  Mile  End,  and  raged  during  three  whole  days,  all  the  offices  and 
stacks  of  timber  being  completely  destroyed. 

—  A  serious  conflict  took  place  between  the  populace  and  gendarmes, 
arising  out  of  the  imposition  of  market  tolls,  at  Szoboszlo,  Himgary.  Three 
persons  were  killed  by  the  military  and  several  wounded. 

2.  The  Pope  celebrated  his  eighty-third  birthday,  receiving  congratula- 
tions from  all  quarters.  The  contribution  of  Peter's  Pence  on  the  occasion 
of  his  jubilee  amounted  to  263,000^ 

—  The  remains  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  transferred  to  the  sarcophagus 
designed  by  Mr.  A.  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  placed  in  the  Albert  Chapel,  Windsor. 
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2.  A  mass  meeting  of  Ulster  Protestants  and  Orangemen,  calculated  at 
7,000  persons,  assembled  in  the  Linen  Hall,  Belfast,  to  protest  against  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  Bill.  With  uplifted  hands,  they  repeated  an  oath  after 
Mr.  W.  Johnston,  M.P.,  who  held  an  open  Bible  in  his  hand,  to  resist  by  all 
lawful  means  the  proposed  bill. 

3.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Asquith,  Q.C.)  received  a 
deputation  from  the  Miners'  Federation  advocating  legislation  in  favour  of 
an  eight  hours'  day.  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  himself  generally  imfavour- 
able  to  interference  with  adult  labour. 

4.  The  inauguration  of  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland  as  President  of  the  United 
States  took  place  at  Washington.  Large  crowds,  many  of  whom  had  come 
from  afar,  filled  the  streets,  notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather.  The 
out-going  and  in-coming  presidents  were  alike  cordially  received. 

—  An  extensive  subsidence  of  land,  extending  over  an  area  of  more  than 
a  mile  of  frontage,  took  place  at  Sandgate,  near  Folkestone.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  town  was  affected,  and  500  houses  were  more  or  less  wrecked. 
The  heavy  rains  of  the  previous  fortnight  on  the  one  hand  and  the  sea 
encroachments  on  the  other  were  the  joint  causes  of  the  landslip. 

—  A  farewell  banquet  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  honour  of  the  French 
.Ambassador,  M.  Waddington,  who  had  represented  his  country  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James  since  1884.  A  large  and  distinguished  company  assembled  to 
support  the  Lord  Mayor. 

—  The  Prince  of  Whales  formally  opened,  at  Brixton,  the  South  London 
Public  Library  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Tate. 

5.  The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  having  died  quite  suddenly,  the  English  Eesi- 
dent,  Mr.  Kenneth  Rodd,  in  anticipation  of  any  disturbance,  applied  to  the 
naval  officers  in  the  port  for  a  body  of  marines  and  blue  jackets,  and  pro- 
claimed the  late  sultan's  grand-nephew  as  his  successor.  A  cousin  of  the 
late  sultan  and  another  pretender  had  already  found  means  of  entering  the 
palace  when  Mr.  Rodd  arrived,  and,  having  ejected  theth.  both,  administered 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  sultan. 

6.  The  election  at  Great  Grimsby  consequent  on  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Josse  (G.L.)  resulted  in  the  return  of  Bight  Hon.  E.  Heneage  (L.U.),  who 
polled  4,427  votes  against  3,468  given  to  Mr.  H.  Broadhurst  (G.L.). 

—  A  serious  hurricane  passed  over  New  Caledonia  and  the  neighbouring 
groups  of  islands,  doing  enormous  damage  to  the  sugar  and  cocoa-nut  planta- 
tions and  rendering  many  hundreds  of  people  homeless. 

—  A  circular  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Lords  Selbome, 
Cranbrook,  &c.,  issued  ''  to  all  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  other 
lovers  of  justice  among  our  countrjTnen,"  setting  forth  the  objections  to  the 
Welsh  Suspensory  Bill. 

—  The  result  of  the  general  election  in  Spain  showed  a  large  majority 
of  '62'2  members  had  been  returned  as  supporters  of  the  Liberal  Ministry. 
The  most  noteworthy  feature  was  the  increase  of  the  Republican  vote,  six 
out  of  eight  candidates  who  stood  as  Republicans  being  retiumed  for  Madrid. 
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The  Opposition  consisted  of  sixty-three  Conservatives,  twenty-three   Ad- 
vanced and  sixteen  Moderate  Republicans,  and  six  Garlists/ 

7.  The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Emmet,  the  Irish  "  patriot/'  cele- 
brated by  a  grand  banquet  at  the  Cooper  Union  in  New  York,  presided  over 
by  General  O'Beirne. 

—  A  severe  shock  of  earthquake  felt  at  Long  Island  and  in  New  York.  At 
Long  Island  City  considerable  alarm  was  felt,  and  some  damage  was  done  to 
crockery  and  pictures. 

8.  A  conference  of  the  Conservative  party  held  at  the  Carlton  Club, 
presided  over  by  Lord  Salisbury,  to  discuss  the  course  of  action  with  regard 
to  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill. 

—  A  Nationalist  Convention  largely  attended  met  at  the  Rotunda, 
Dublin,  when  resolutions  were  passed  to  the  efiPect  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
was  in  the  main  satisfactory. 

—  The  trial  of  the  persons  charged  with  giving  and  receiving  bribes  in 
connection  with  the  Panama  afifair  commenced  in  Paris. 

9.  A  Pamellite  Convention  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  Redmond,  M.P.,  met 
at  the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  when  resolutions  were  passed  approving  of  the 
action  of  the  Independent  Irish  members  in  refraining  to  commit  themselves 
on  the  bill  mitil  the  amendments  made  in  committee  were  seen. 

—  President  Cleveland  sent  a  message  to  the  United  States  Senate  with- 
drawing the  Hawaii  Annexation  Treaty  from  further  consideration. 

—  The  King  of  the  Belgians  received  in  audience  M.  Grimard,  president 
of  the  Organising  Committee  of  the  Brussels  Municipal  Referendum,  who 
urged  the  claims  of  the  working  classes  to  manhood  suffrage. 

10.  The  Army  Bills  Conunittee  of  the  German  Reichstag  rejected  the 
clause  of  the  bill  fixing  the  peace  strength  of  the  army,  and  providing  for  the 
formation  of  new  fourth  battalions. 

—  The  opening  of  a  new  Protestant  Church  at  Madrid  which  was  to  have 
taken  place  prohibited  at  the  last  moment  by  the  Civil  Governor. 

—  A  serious  fire  at  Boston,  Mass.,  originating  in  the  works  of  the  Woon- 
socket  Rubber  Company,  spread  with  great  rapidity  to  the  adjoining 
buildings,  destroying  property  valued  at  4,500,000  dollars,  and  involving  the 
loss  of  two  lives,  many  firemen  and  others  being  much  injured. 

11.  After  a  trial  lasting  over  seven  days,  the  special  jury  stopped  the 
Howard  de  Walden  divorce  case,  and  finding  Lord  Howard  de  Walden 
guilty  of  cruelty,  granted  his  wife  the  separation  she  demanded,  as  well  as 
the  custody  of  their  child. 

—  At  Cambridge,  the  Chancellor's  medal  for  the  best  English  poem 
composed  by  an  undergraduate  awarded  for  the  third  time  in  succession  to 
Mr.  J.  B.  Masterman  of  St.  John's  College. 

—  Information  reached  this  country  that  Bishop  Tucker's  mission  party 
to  Uganda  had,  on  8th  December,  1892,  discovered  some  of  the  remains  of 
Bishop  Hajinington  at  Busoga-Niumia. 
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18.  Ill  the  House  of  Commons  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  on  behalf  of  the  Prime  Minister,  moved  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  second  readinoj  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  (Ireland)  until  after 
K  aster. 

—  At  the  trial  of  the  Panama  directors  and  others  bribed  by  them  M. 
Bourgeois,  who  had  temporarily  resigned  the  post  of  Minister  of  Justice, 
attended  to  deny  and  confute  the  evidence  given  by  Mad.  Cottu,  tending  to 
implicate  him  in  an  attempt  to  stifle  the  inquiry. 

—  Viscount  Gormanston  appointed  Governor  of  Tasmania  in  succession 
to  Sir  K.  G.  C.  Hamilton,  K.C.B. 

—  A  ''  People's  Diet,"  numbering  160  members,  elected  by  the  unen- 
franchised classes  on  the  basis  of  manhood  suffrage,  met  at  Stockholm. 

14.  At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  presiding, 
Charles  AVclls,  known  as  "  Monte  Carlo  Wells,"  in  consequence  of  his 
having  broken  the  bank  at  the  gaming  tables  on  one  occasion,  sentenced  to 
eight  years'  penal  servitude  for  obtaining  large  sums  of  money  under  false 
pretences. 

—  The  German  Conservative  members  of  the  Reichstag  announced  that 
the  only  condition  on  which  they  would  support  the  Army  Bill  of  the 
Government  was  the  abandonment  of  the  conunercial  negotiations   with 

Russia. 

—  The  late  managing  director  of  the  Anglo-Australian  Bank  at  Mel- 
bourne (Victoria)  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servitude  for  fraudulent 
conduct,  one  of  the  auditors  to  two  years',  and  the  accountant  to  six  months* 

imprisonment. 

15.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Welsh  Local  Option  (Liquor)  Bill 
read  a  second  time  and  passed  by  281  to  246. 

—  The  election  for  Banffshire  resulted  in  the  return  of  Sir  Wm.  Wedder- 
burn  (G.L.)  by  8,166  votes  against  2,395  polled  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Grant  (L.U.). 

—  Tlio  Bishop  of  Rochester,  acting  under  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
Clergy  l)iscii)line  Act,  passed  sentence  of  deprivation  in  Rochester  Cathe- 
dral on  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  his  diocese  who  had  been  convicted  of 

drunkenness. 

—  A  great  demonstration  against  Home  Rule  took  place  at  the  Leinster 
Hall,  Dublin,  i)resided  over  by  Lord  Iveagh,  and  attended  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  of  all  classes. 

—  Madame  Waddington,  the  wife  of  the  French  ambassador,  presented 
with  a  handsome  bracelet  by  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  the  Marchioness  of  Salis- 
bury on  behalf  of  a  committee  of  English  ladies. 

16.  Professor  Rudolf  Virchow  of  Berlin  delivered,  in  English,  before  the 
Royal  Society,  the  Croonian  lecture,  taking  as  his  subject  "  The  Position  of 
Patholoi'v  anion"  Bioloi'ical  Studies." 


ri,,' 


—  The   London    Russo-Jewish    Committee   issued    a    strongly-worded 
appeal  to  all  Jews  connected  with  banking  to  ignore  Russian  loans  and 

securities. 
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16.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Church  Patronage  Bill,  which  aimed  at 
restraining  the  traffic  in  next  presentations  and  mortgaging  Church  in- 
comes, introduced  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  read  a  second  time 
without  a  division. 

—  Woolerton  House,  Cheshire,  the  seat  of  Baron  Schroder,  entered, 
whilst  the  family  were  at  dinner,  by  burglars  who  carried  off  jewels  to  the 
value  of  3,000^. 

17.  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  recently  elected  President  of  the  French  Senate, 
died  quite  unexpectedly. 

—  The  Army  Bills  Committee  of  the  German  Reichstag  rejected  the 
second  reading  of  the  whole  of  the  Government  measures,  together  with  all 
the  amendments  brought  forward  by  the  dififerent  parties. 

—  A  Royal  Commission,  imder  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Carrington, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  under  which  land  is  held,  occupied 
and  cultivated  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 

—  The  Norwegian  Storthing  carried  by  64  to  50  votes  a  resolution  main- 
taining the  right  of  Norway  to  a  separate  consular  establishment. 

18.  A  memorial  window — subscribed  for  by  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons — designed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Seddon,  and  placed  in  St.  Margcuret's 
Church  in  memory  of  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  imveiled  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour  after  a  short  ceremony. 

—  A  special  performance  of  Lord  Tennyson's  "  Becket  "  given  at  Wind- 
sor Castle  by  Mr.  Irving  and  his  company. 

19.  The  new  Protestant  Chapel  at  Madrid,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  opened  for  the  first  time  for  public  worship. 

—  After  a  long  spell  of  warm  spring-like  weather  the  temperature 
suddenly  fell  to  12**  below  freezing  over  the  greater  part  of  England.  In 
Scotland  heavy  falls  of  snow  took  place  in  various  parts. 

20.  The  Queen  left  Windsor  for  Portsmouth  en  rotUe  to  Florence.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  paid  a  formal  visit  to  the  Record  Office  to  inspect  some  of 
the  national  treasures  deposited  there. 

—  The  Castle  of  Valso,  a  convent  for  noble  ladies  erected  in  the  sixteenth 
century  near  Kjoge  in  Zetland,  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with 
the  pictures  and  library. 

—  In  the  House  of  Conunons  Mr.  Labouchere's  motion  to  omit  the  cost 
of  Sir  G.  Portal's  mission  from  the  supplementary  estimates  negatived,  after 
a  long  debate,  by  368  to  46  votes. 

21.  The  trial  of  the  persons  accused  of  giving  and  receiving  bribes  in 
connection  with  the  Panama  Canal,  after  lasting  seven  days,  concluded  with 
the  acquittal  of  MM.  Fontane,  Gobron,  B^ral,  Dugu^  de  la  Fauconnerie, 
Sansleroy  and  Proust;  MM.  Charles  de  Lesseps  and  Blondin  were  found 
guilty  with  extenuating  circumstances  and  sentenced  to  one  year*8  imprison- 
ment, Blondin  to  two  years',  and  Baihaut,  the  former  minister,  to  five  years* 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  750,000  frs. 
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21.  The  price  of  silver  in  the  London  market  was  quoted  at  Sl^.  per 
ounce,  the  lowest  price  ever  touched. 

—  The  Lincolnshire  Handicap  won  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith's  Wolf's  Crag, 
3  yrs.,  6  st.  7  lb.  (Bradford).     Twenty  started. 

—  The  House  of  Commons  at  a  morning  sitting  without  a  division 
agreed  to  the  first  reading  of  the  Government  Bill  establishing  Parish 
Councils,  and  at  the  evening  sitting  to  Sir  John  Lubbock's  resolution  in 
favour  of  shortenmg  shop  hours  by  legislation. 

22.  The  University  boat  race  rowed  from  Putney  to  Mortlake,  the  two 
boats  holding  together  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  and  Oxford  finally 
winning  by  IJ  lengths.  The  time  was  18  min.  47  seconds,  or  34  seconds 
quicker  than  in  1892,  which  had  been  up  to  that  time  the  quickest  on 
record.     The  following  were  the  crews  : — 

Oxford.  st.  lb.  Cambridge.  st.  lb. 

H.  B.  Cotton,  Magdalen  (bow)  9  13  C.  A.H.  Branson,  Ft.  T.(bow)  10    9J 

2.  J.  A.  Ford,  Brasenose    -        -  11  13  2.  R.  F.  Bayford,  Trinity  Hall  -  11    9i 

3.  J.  A.  Morrison,  New       -         -  12    4  3.  C.  T.  Fogg-Elliot,  Trin.  Hall    11  lOJ 

4.  H.  Legge,  Trinity  -  •      -        -  12  12  4.  E.  H.  M.  Waller,  Corpus       -  12    4i 

5.  V.  Nickalls,  Magdalen  -         -  13     3  6.  L.  A.  E.  Ollivant,  First  Trin.    13     4 

6.  W.  A.  L.  Fletcher,  Christ  Ch.  13    9  6.  G.  C.  Kerr,  Furst  Trinity        -  12    7 

7.  C.  :M.  Pitman,  New       -        -  12    0  7.  R.  O.  Kerrison,  Third  Trinity  12     1 
M.  C.  Pilkington,  Mag.  (st.)     11  10  T.  G.  Lewis,  Th.  T.  (stroke)  -  11  12^ 
A.  Porfman,  University  (cox)    7     7  C.  T.  Agar,  Third  Trinity  (cox)    7    9 

—  The  Lord  Chancellor  received  at  the  House  of  Lords  a  deputation  of 
above  200  Radical  members  of  Parliament,  who  urged  that  county  justices 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  without  the  intervention  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

—  The  body  of  M.  Jules  Ferry  conveyed  with  great  pomp  from  the 
Palace  of  the  Luxembourg  to  the  Eastern  Railway  Station  for  conveyance 
to  St.  Die,  where  in  accordance  with  his  wish  he  was  buried. 

23.  M.  Challemel-Lacour  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in 
succession  to  M.  Renan,  receiving  17  votes  from  31  members  present. 

—  At  the  Inter- University  sports,  held  at  West  Kensington,  Cambridge 
won  the  mile  race — W.  E.  Lutyens,  4  min.  22  sec. — and  the  three  mile  race 
— F.  S.  Horan,  14  min.  44f  sec.     The  other  seven  events  were  carried  off  by 

Oxford. 

—  The  Princess  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  York,  received 
by  the  Pope  in  private  audience  at  the  Vatican.     The  interview  lasted  about 

an  hour. 

24.  In  the  House  of  Conunons  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  payment  of 
menii)ers — indirectly  supported  by  the  Government — although  not  formally 
voted  upon,  was  endorsed  by  276  against  229  on  the  motion  of  going  into 

Committee  of  Supply. 

—  After  a  prolonged  conference  between  the  employers  and  workmen's 
representatives  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade  dispute  was  finally  adjusted,  the 
men  accepting  a  reduction  of  7d.  in  the  pound.  The  strike,  which  affected 
nearly  100,000  hands,  had  lasted  five  months,  and  involved  a  loss  in  wages 
alone  of  1,000,000Z. 

.B2 
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24.  The  Grajid  National  Steeplechase  at  Liverpool  won  in  a  canter  by  the 
favourite,  Mr.  C.  G.  Duff's  Cloister,  aged,  1^  st.  7  lb.  (Darley),  by  forty  lengths. 
Fifteen  started. 

25.  The  representation  at  Washington  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  embassy, 
and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  K.C.B.,  accredited  as  first  ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

—  The  Bishopric  of  Norwich,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Pelham,  conferred  upon  Rev.  John  Sheepshanks,  Vicar  of  St. 
Margaret,  Anfield,  Liverpool. 

—  A  man  named  Berardi  threw  a  paper  bag  filled  with  earth  into  King 
Humbert's  carriage  in  Rome,  as  an  insult  to  the  king  for  declining  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  Pope. 

27.  Mr.  Gladstone  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal  party  at  the 
Foreign  Office  to  discuss  the  best  means  of  expediting  public  business. 

* 

J»  ^ —  In  the  House  of  Commons  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Irish  pohcy  of  the 
Government  defeated  after  a  short  debate  by  319  to  272  votes. 

—  At  the  Central  Criminal  Court  the  various  trials  arising  out  of  the 
frauds  on  the  Liberator  Building  Society  were  concluded,  and  the  prisoners 
having  been  found  guilty,  the  manager  Hobbs  and  the  solicitor  Wright  were 
sentenced  to  twelve  years'  penal  servitude  each,  and  Newman,  a  subordinate, 
to  five  years.  The  defalcations  of  the  Liberator  and  affiliated  societies  were 
estimated  at  upwards  of  7,000,000/. 

—  M.  Challemel-Lacour  elected  President  of  the  French  Senate  in  suc- 
cession to  M.  Jules  Ferry. 

28.  Mr.  Gladstone  received  a  deputation  from  Belfast,  consisting  of 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Harbour  Commission  and 
Linen  Merchants'  Association,  and  subsequently  another  deputation  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  city  of  London. 

—  Herr  Otto  Brandes,  the  French  correspondent  of  the  Berliner  Tag- 
blate,  expelled  from  Paris  on  the  assertion  of  certain  officials  that  he  had 
been  the  author  of  a  report  affecting  the  honour  of  M.  Carnot's  son  in  con- 
nection with  the  Panama  scandals. 

—  The  German  Government  invited  Herr  Dowe  of  Mannheim  to  submit 
to  its  test  a  bullet-proof  textile  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  the  inventor. 

29.  A  commercial  treaty  between  Spain  and  Portugal  signed  at  Madrid, 
and  settling  certain  frontier  questions  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  in 
dispute. 

—  A  new  water  supply,  conducted  by  an  aqueduct  sixty-three  miles 
long,  by  which  the  quantity  available  for  the  city  of  Paris  was  nearly 
doubled,  opened  by  the  civic  authorities. 

—  Mr.  F.  T.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  nominated  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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30.  H.M.S.  Howe  J  after  several  weeks'  preparation,  taken  ofif  the  rocks  in 
Ferrol  Harbour  on  which  she  had  stranded,  and  safely  towed  to  her  anchor- 
age. 

—  The  French  Ministry  of  M.  Ribot  defeated  by  247  to  242  votes,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  proposed  -changes  in  the  Budget  introduced  by 
the  Senate,  which  the  Ministry  wished  to  maintain. 

—  The  village  of  Checkmore,  near  Buckingham,  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  a  tire  which  spread  rapidly  through  the  main  Ime  of  cottages 
of  which  the  village  was  composed. 

81.  A  tire  broke  out  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Judd  &  Co.,  printers  and 
lithographers,  occupying  a  large  block  of  buildings  between  Queen  Victoria 
Street  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  greater  part  of  the  offices,  together 
with  thirteen  adjoining  houses  and  other  buildings,  were  destroyed. 


APRIL. 

1.  The  United  States  Protectorate  withdrawn  from  Hawaii,  and  the 
national  tiag  again  hoisted  on  all  the  public  buildings. 

—  A  severe  eai-thquake  shock  felt  at  Catania  and  at  other  places  round 
the  base  of  Moimt  Etna. 

—  A  tire  broke  out  m  the  outskirts  of  Manila  and  spread  with  great 
rapidity,  destroj-ing  4,000  homes  before  it  could  be  arrested. 

—  The  twenty-second  annual  match  between  the  football  teams  repre- 
senting England  and  Scotland  took  place  at  Richmond,  and  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  England  by  five  goals  to  two. 

2.  At  Con  Stan tmople  one  of  the  paJace  steamers  met  with  a  serious 
accident  whilst  conveying  a  large  pleasure  party  on  the  Bosphorus.  Sixty 
persons  were  drowned,  and  a  splendid  silver  dinner  service  in  use  on  board 
was  lost.     The  sultan  had  gone  ashore  shortly  before  the  accident. 

—  An  international  Socialist  Congress  opened  at  Ghent,  at  which  up- 
wards of  1,000  French  delegates,  headed  by  the  Mayor  of  Roubaix,  were 

present. 

8.  The  Easter  volunteer  manoeuvres  comprised  the  mobilisation  of 
\  arions  bodies  of  volunteers  at  dififerent  spots  in  Kent  and  the  south  coast, 
and  were  carried  out  in  the  most  magnificent  weather. 

—  It  was  officially  admitted  that  upwards  of  seventy  deaths  from 
cholera  had  occurred  at  Lorient,  on  the  west  coast  of  France,  in  the  pre- 
vious fortnight. 

—  The  new  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  consented  to  remove  the  insanitary  fort 
which  had  been  used  as  a  prison,  and  promised  to  release  300  slaves  belong- 
ing to  his  predecessor. 

—  The  annual  conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  opened  at 
Liverpool  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  C.  Bowden. 
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4.  A  great  demonstration  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  and  in  honour  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  (whose  journey  from  Lame  had  been  a  triumphal  pro- 
gress) took  place  at  Belfast,  when  a  procession  estimated  from  80,000  to 
120,000,  with  500,000  spectators,  filed  past  the  Linen  Hall,  where  a  grand 
stand  had  been  erected. 

■ 

—  The  Conmiercial  Bank  of  Austraha,  of  which  the  head  office  was  in 
Melbourne,  stopped  payment  with  habilities  estimated  at  nearly  15,000,0002. 

—  The  sittings  of  the  Behring  Sea  arbitrators  conamenced  at  Paris,  Sir 
C.  Russell  and  Sir  Richard  Webster  appearing  in  support  of  the  English 
interests. 

5.  A  serious  colHsion  took  place  at  Hull  docks  between  the  local  dockers 
on  strike  and  a  number  of  **  free  labour  "  men  brought  down  by  the  ship- 
owners. The  pohce  were  powerless  to  prevent  intimidation,  and  the  free 
labourers  had  to  give  up  work. 

—  The  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  in  opening  the  new  Cortes  made  an 
appeal  to  the  nation  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  in  view  of  the  critical 
state  of  the  finances. 

—  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  offered  a  large  coll6ction  of  his  oil  and  water 
colour  pictures  to  the  Art  Galleries  of  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

6.  The  House  of  Conmions  met  after  the  Easter  recess,  Mr.  Gladstone 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  in  a  long  speech. 

—  The  new  French  Ministry  under  M.  Dupuy  met  the  Chambers  and 
laid  before  them  a  programme  of  its  policy. 

—  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Bristol  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
at  Liverpool  addressed  lajrge  meetings  held  to  protest  against  the  Home 
Rule  (Ireland)  BiU. 

7.  The  South  Eastern  Railway  Company's  steamer  plying  between  Folke- 
stone and  Boulogne  stranded  off  the  rocks  near  Cape  Grisnez  in  a  fog,  and 
soon  afterwards  sank.  There  were  no  passengers  on  board  and  all  the  crew 
were  saved. 

—  Lord  Roberts  on  leaving  his  Indian  command  entertained  at  the 
Byculla  Club,  Bombay,  and  spoke  of  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  frontier 
defences  on  the  north-west. 

—  The  Bishop  of  Carcassonne  ordered  the  closing  of  the  church  of 
Mailloc  in  consequence  of  the  dangers  and  outrages  to  which  the  cur^  was 
exposed,  owing  to  the  supineness  of  the  civil  authorities. 

—  Shocks  of  earthquake  felt  over  a  wide  area  in  Hungsury,  Bulgaria  and 
Servia,  and  property  to  the  value  of  several  millions  of  francs  was  destroyed, 
but  the  only  loss  of  life  was  reported  from  Servia.  In  certain  districts  of 
Western  Servia  thousands  of  houses  and  a  great  number  of  churches  were 
wholly  or  partially  ruined. 

8.  A  great  Unionist  demonstration  was  made  at  the  Leinster  Hall, 
DubHn,  when  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  addressed  upwards  of  5,000  people,  and 
severely  criticised  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
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8.  The  800th  anniversary  of*the  consecration  of  Winchester  Cathedral 
celebrated  by  a  series  of  musical  services,  which  drew  together  a  large 
number  of  people. 

—  A  demonstration  of  the  London  United  Workmen's  Conmaittee  against 
the  Direct  Veto  Bill  arranged  to  be  held  in  Trafalgar  Square  was  broken  up 
by  a  rival  crowd,  which  occupied  the  space  and  defended  the  approaches. 
Many  collisions  occurred. 

—  Tlie  tercentenary  of  the  execution  of  Barrowe,  Greenwood  and  Penry 
who  were  hanged  at  Tyburn  for  their  religious  opinions  in  1593  conunemo- 
rated  by  a  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  presided  over  by  Mr.  T.  Ellis,  M.P. 

10.  A  dismissed  servant  made  an  attempt  to  stab  Cardinal  Vaszary,  Pri- 
mate of  Hungary,  who  was  only  saved  by  the  devotion  of  his  secretary,  who 

was  seriously  wounded. 

—  A  strike  of  4,000  workmen  engfiiged  on  the  buildings  of  the  World's 
Fair  took  place  at  Chicago,  arising  out  of  the  employment  of  non-unionist 

men. 

—  Disturbances  having  occurred  in  various  parts  of  Chili,  the  provinces  of 
Santiago,  Valparaiso  and  Aconcagua  placed  under  martial  law. 

11.  A  fire  caused  by  sparks  from  the  engine  broke  out  in  the  workings  of 
the  Great  Western  Colliery,  Bhondda  Valley,  whilst  188  men  were  at  work. 
The  riaraes  spread  so  rapidly  that  seventy-one  were  with  difficulty  rescued 
alive. 

—  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  spoke  at  great  length  at  two  large  meetings 
held  at  Perth  to  protest  against  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill. 

—  The  Belgian  Chamber  of  Representatives  rejected  by  115  votes  to  26 
M.  Janson's  proposal  of  manhood  suffirage  at  twenty-five  years  of  age  coupled 
with  one  vear's  residence. 

—  One  of  the  most  violent  and  destructive  cyclones  on  record  swept 
over  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  wrecking  a  mmiber  of  small  towns 
and  villaji^es  and  causing  serious  loss  of  life  as  well  as  property. 

12.  The  English,  Scottish  and  Australian  Bank,  vnth  Habilities  amounting 
to  nearly  8,000,000/.,  suspended  payment  in  consequence  of  a  prolonged  run 
upon  its  assets,  locked  up  in  land  advances. 

—  Large  meetings  held  at  Birmingham,  Manchester  and  Cork  at  which 
1  esolutions  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  were  passed. 

—  The  Lord  Mayor  entertained  CajrdinaJ  Vaughan  and  the  English 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  at  a  banquet  at  the  Mansion  House.  The  toast  of 
*'  The  Pope  and  the  Queen  "  proposed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  gave  rise  to  some 

umbraoje  among  the  citizens. 

—  At  the  Epsom  Spring  Meeting  the  Great  Metropolitan  Stakes  won  by 
the  favourite,  Madame  Neruda  II.,  5  yrs.,  10  st.  9  lb.  (T.  Loaters),  9  started ; 
and  the  City  and  Suburban  Handicap  by  an  outsider,  Mr.  A.  Taylor's  King 
Charles,  4  yrs.,  6  st.  6  lb.  (Gough),  who  beat  the  favourite,  Baron  Hirsch's 
Windall,  4  yrs.,  8  st.  9  lb.  (Barrett),  by  a  head.     Fourteen  started. 
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12.  A  German  force  of  200  men  stormed  the  stronghold  of  a  Hottentot 
chief  in  Damaraland  in  retaliation  for  raids  on  some  neighbouring  tribes, 
and  killed  seventy  women,  ten  men  and  some  children. 

13.  Mr.  Gladstone  received  a  deputation  from  the  Imperial  Federation 
League  which  presented  to  him  a  report  on  the  mutual  responsibilities  of 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  in  the  matter  of  conmion  defence. 

—  King  Humbert  paid  a  visit  to  the  Queen  at  Florence,  arriving  early  in 
the  morning  and  returning  the  same  night  to  Rome. 

—  The  general  strike,  ordered  by  the  executive  council  of  the  Belgian 
Labour  party,  in  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  universal  suffiuge  by 
the  Assembly,  commenced  in  various  parts  of  that  coimtry. 

—  During  a  state  banquet  at  the  palace  in  Belgrade  in  honour  of  the 
young  king  having  successfully  passed  certain  ex&.minations.  King  Alexander 
rose  and  announced  that  he  assumed  full  regal  powers  and  requested  the 
regents  and  ministry  to  resign,  and  on  their  refusal  they  were  placed  under 
a  military  guard. 

14.  A  serious  collision  took  place  at  Brussels  between  the  gendarmes 
and  a  large  crowd  assembled  to  support  the  demands  of  the  Labour  party. 
A  barricade  was  thrown  across  the  Rue  du  Ep^roniers,  near  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  the  police  held  at  bay.  On  the  following  day  the  burgomaster, 
M.  Buls,  was  severely  assaulted  whilst  walking  in  the  Avenue  Louise. 

—  A  serious  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  reported  to  be  raging  in  South 
Eastern  Russia,  the  herds  of  the  Don  Cossacks  suffering  very  severely. 

1 5.  In  connection  with  the  dockers  strike  at  Hull  meetings  were  held  in 
London  and  other  ports,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  a 
general  strike  at  all  ports  against  the  Shipowners'  Federation. 

—  Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  whose  trial  for  inciting  to  riot  at  Bristol  had  been 
transferred  to  London,  found  guilty  of  uttering  the  words  imputed  to  him, 
but  in  haste  and  without  intention  to  provoke  violence.  He  was  conse- 
quently acquitted. 

—  The  International  Sanitary  Congress  at  Dresden  closed  its  sittinf^ 
after  signing  a  provisional  convention   for  enforcing  certain   precautions 

against  cholera. 

* 

17.  Another  and  still  more  violent  earthquake,  extending  over  the  Island 
of  Zante,  laid  almost  every  house  in  ruins,  and  buUdings  which  had  escaped 
the  previous  catastrophe  altogether  collapsed.  Many  lives  were  lost  from 
the  falling  ruins,  and  a  large  number  of  people  were  injured. 

—  Agitation  increased  throughout  the  mining  and  industrial  centres  of 
Belgium,  especially  at  Mons,  Antwerp  and  Courtrai,  where  collisions  took 
place  with  the  soldiery  and  civic  guards  and  the  strikers. 

—  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  accompanied  by  the  sheriff  and  aldermen 
of  Dublin,  appeared  in  state  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  present 
a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

—  An  absolute  drought  lasting  twenty-nine  days,  during  which  no  rain 
fell  in  the  South  of  England,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a  slight  shower. 
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18.  The  Dowager-Duchess  of  Sutherland  committed  to  HoUoway  Prison 
for  six  weeks,  in  addition  to  a  fine  of  250^.,  for  contempt  of  court  by  destroy- 
ing a  document  in  its  custody. 

—  A  disastrous  fire  completely  gutted  the  Fiirstenban  wing  of  the 
palace  of  the  Prince  of  HohenzoUem  at  Sigmaringen  and  destroyed  many 
valuable  works,  but  the  Ktinstban,  where  the  chief  collections  are,  was  pre- 
ser\^ed. 

—  A  party  of  English  travellers  arriving  at  Fez  from  Tangier  subjected 
to  serious  ill-treatment  and  robbed  of  a  portion  of  their  ba^i^gage. 

19.  Mr.  Gladstone  received  a  deputation  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land miners  who  expressed  their  strong  objection  to  the  interference  with 
adult  labour  as  contemplated  in  the  Eight  ^our8  BilL 

—  Lord  Salisbiuy,  i^  his  capacity  of  Grand  Master,  presided  over  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Primrose  League  held  in  Covent  Garden  Opera  House, 

which  was  densely  filled. 

—  The  Queen  whilst  staying  at  Florence  paid  a  visit  to  the  old  Tuscan 
town  of  San  Gimigniano,  famous  for  its  fine  frescoes  and  pictures. 

—  The  Belgian  House  of  Representatives  having  accepted  in  principle  a 
system  of  universal  sufi&age  combined  with  plural  voting,  the  threatened  dis- 
turbances in  the  large  towns  were  not  made  by  the  advanced  section  of  the 

workmen. 

20.  The  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  of  which  the  chief  office  was  in 
Sydney,  suspended  payment  with  liabilities  estimated  at  nearly  11,000,0002. 

—  The  marriage  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  with  the  Princess 
Marie  Louise  of  Parma  celebrated  at  the  Villa  Pianore,  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma. 

—  The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Germany,  accompanied  by  a  large 
suite,  arrived  at  Home,  and  were  received  with  great  ceremony  and  popular 

enthusiasm. 

—  In  the  course  of  the  protracted  trial  of  the  Hansard  Union  directors, 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  directed  that  in  the  esse  of  Sir  Henry  Isaacs,  ex-Lord 
Mayor,  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty  "  should  be  returned. 

21 .  After  a  debate  extending  over  twelve  nights,  the  Irish  Home  Bole 
Bill  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  847  to  804  votes. 
Fourteen  members  were  paired,  and  these  with  the  Speaker  and  four  others 
made  the  full  House  of  670  members. 

—  A  serious  fire  in  Earle  Street,  Westminster,  which  was  tmextingoished 
for  more  than  eighteen  hours,  destroyed  a  large  store  of  timber  and  placed 
in  great  danger  a  portion  of  the  works  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company. 

—  The  Dowager-Duchess  of  Sutherland  surrendered  to  the  Chancery 

tipstaff  and  conveyed  to  Holloway  GaoL 

22.  The  second  reading  of  the  Home  Bole  (Ireland)  Bill  celebrated  at 
Belfast  by  the  Nationalists  by  a  large  bonfire,  which  at  once  led  to  an 
attack  upon  them  by  the  Boyalists,  and  very  serious  rioting  between  the 
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two  parties,  the  Protestajtits  in  many  cases  refusing  to  allow  the  Boman 
Catholics  to  work  with  them. 

22.  The  silver  wedding  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  celebrated  with 
great  enthusiasm  throughout  Italy,  and  especially  in  Rome,  where  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Germany  had  arrived  to  take  part  in  the  festivities. 

—  A  grand  Anti-Home  Rule  demonstration  was  made  at  the  Albert  Hall» 
Kensington,  when  1,200  delegates  from  Ireland  were  welcomed  by  about 
8,000  English  friends  and  s^^mpathisers,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Aber- 
com.  Banquets  were  given  at  various  places  in  London  in  honour  of  the 
Irish  delegates. 

23.  At  Naples,  during  service  at  the  Church  of  Torre  dell*  Annunziata,  a 
candle  set  fire  to  the  hangings  and  a  panic  ensued.  In  their  attempt  to 
escape  eight  women  and  five  children  were  crushed  to  death  and  a  large 
number  of  others  injured. 

—  The  Pope  received  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Germany  in  audience 
which  lasted  for  some  time.  The  visitors  came  to  the  Vatican  direct  from 
the  German  Embassy,  and  not  fiom  the  Quirinal  where  they  were  residing  as 
guests  of  the  King  of  Italy. 

24.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir  W. 
Harcourt)  introduced  his  Budget,  in  which  he  anticipated  a  deficit  of 
1,500,000/.  in  the  current  financial  yeajr,  and  proposed  to  add  a  penny  to 
the  income  tax. 

—  At  Hull  the  efforts  to  bring  about  a  settlement  between  the  ship- 
owners and  the  dockers  having  proved  unsuccessful,  constant  collisions 
occurred  between  the  union  and  free  labourers.  A  large  timber-yard  was 
also  set  on  fire — intentionally  as  was  supposed — which  destroyed  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  property. 

—  Lord  Salisbury  received  at  Hatfield  a  body  of  upwards  of  1,600 
T^oyalist  Irish  delegates  who  had  attended  the  Albert  Hall  meeting. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  others. 

25.  The  London  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia,  with  liabihties  chiefly  in 
deposits  of  nearly  10  000,000/.,  suspended  payment  in  consequence  of  the 
run  on  its  reserve. 

—  A  grand  historical  toiu-nament,  held  at  the  Villa  Borghese,  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Germany,  and  munerous  other  foreign  princes,  assembled  in  Rome.  The 
scenes  represented  various  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  house  of  Savoy. 

26.  The  Queen  left  Florence,  and  travelling  by  way  of  Milan,  Lucerne, 
Basle,  Luxembourg,  and  Brussels,  reached  Flushing  in  about  thirty-six 
hours. 

—  The  annual  dinner  of  the  RoyaJ  Literary  Fund,  presided  over  by 
Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  who,  after  paying  a  warm  tribute  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Derby,  surveyed  the  actual  state  of  literature. 
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26.  After  a  trial  extending  over  twenty-four  days,  the  only  two  remaining 
defendants  in  the  Hansard  Union  case,  Mr.  H.  Bottomley  and  Mr.  C.  DoU- 
man,  acquitted,  the  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  expressing  a  very  strong 
opinion  as  to  the  animus  shown  in  the  prosecution,  and  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  conducted. 

—  A  man  named  Townsend  apprehended  in  Downing  Street  for  dischajrg- 
in«,'  a  revolver,  the  four  other  barrels  of  which  were  found  to  be  loaded.  He 
had  also  in  his  pocket  a  memorandum  with  reference  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  Home  liule  Bill  and  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

27.  A  great  naval  review  took  place  at  New  York — attended  by  squadrons 
sent  by  all  the  European  powers — stationed  in  a  line  extending  over  three 
miles.  President  Cleveland  and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  passed 
through  the  two  hues  of  ships,  and  subsequently  received  the  captains  of  the 
various  ships.  The  post  of  honour  at  the  head  of  the  line  was  occupied  by 
the  three  "  caravels  "  which  had  safely  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

—  The  Belgian  Senate  agreed  by  fifty-two  votes  to  one  to  the  proposal 
for  manhood  suffrage  with  plural  voting. 

—  Myriads  of  locusts  coming  from  Morocco  fell  on  the  Gibraltar  Hock, 
the  straits  being  also  for  many  miles  covered  with  their  dead  bodies. 

—  The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Germany  visited  Naples,  where  they 
were  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  all  classes  of  the  population. 

'28.  The  Standard  Bank  of  Australia,  a  comparatively  small  institution, 
with  liabilities  of  about  1,000,000^.,  suspended  payment.  Its  chief  office  was 
at    Melbourne,    but   it   had   numerous   branches   throughout   Victoria   and 

Queensland. 

—  An  ofhcial  mspection  of  H.M.S.  Hotce^  stranded  in  Ferrol  Harbour, 
showed  that  no  vital  part  of  the  ship  had  been  injured,  and  that  she  would 
be  as  efficient  as  ever  after  repairing. 

—  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  awarded  its  gold  medals  to  Mr.  F. 
C.  Solons  for  his  twenty  years'  explorations  in  South  and  Central  Africa  ;  to 
Mr.  W.  AVoodville  Rockhill  (U.S.A.)  for  his  explorations  in  Western  China 
and  Tibet.  The  Murchison  Grant  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Senior  for  his 
surveys  of  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Himalayas ;  the  Gill  Memorial  to  Mr. 
H.  O.  Forbes  for  his  explorations  in  the  Malay  Archipelago ;  and  the  Cuth- 
bert  Peek  Grant  to  Mr.  Charles  Hore  for  his  explorations  in  North  Borneo. 

29.  Another  Australian  bank,  the  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  of  which 
the  chief  office  was  at  Melbourne,  with  branches  throughout  the  colonies, 
suspended  payment  in  consequence  of  the  constant  drain  upon  its  reserve 
by  depositors.     The  liabilities  were  estimated  at  about  9,000,000^. 

—  The  Victorian  Government,  with  a  view  of  preventing  a  run  upon  the 
remaining  banks,  proclaimed  a  bank  holiday  for  five  days  from  Ist  May. 

—  llerr  Ahlwardt,  an  anti-semitic  member  of  the  German  Reichstag, 
having  charged  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  other  high  officials  with  bribery 
and  corruption,  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  appointed.  Herr  Ahlwardt 
being  challenged  to  produce  his  proof  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  refused  to 

be  examined. 
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MAY. 

1.  The  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  opened  with  great  ceremony  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  attended  by  his  Cabinet  and  the  representatives 
of  nearly  all  the  foreign  powers.  Especial  honours  were  paid  to  the  Due  of 
Veragua,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Columbus,  who  had  accepted  the  invitation 
given  in  the  name  of  the  American  people. 

—  The  May  Day  Labour  demonstration  passed  off  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Em-ope  without  serious  distiurbance.  At  Paris  there  was  a  slight  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Socialists  to  assert  themselves,  but  the  gathering  was 
promptly  dispersed. 

—  In  the  House  of  Couunons  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  motion  to  revive  the 
Drummond- Wolff  Convention,  and  to  go  into  conference  on  our  continued 
occupation  of  Egypt,  was  negatived  without  a  division,  after  a  speech  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  maintaining  the  duty  of  England  to  remain  until  the  re- 
organisation of  Egypt  was  carried  further. 

2.  At  Hull,  where  the  struggle  between  the  shipowners  and  the  dockers 
still  continued,  another  serious  fire  broke  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
docks,  which  destroyed  a  rtuige  of  saw-mills  and  other  property.  With 
great  difficulty  the  extension  of  the  tire  to  the  shipping  was  prevented. 

—  A  strike  took  place  at  Dundee  among  the  mill-hands,  which  involved 
the  coming  out  of  24,000  workers.  The  masters  proposed  to  reduce  wages 
5  per  cent.,  but  after  two  days  an  agreement  was  arrived  at,  and  the  men 
resmued  work  at  a  reduction  of  2^  per  cent. 

8.  The  official  annoimcement  made  of  the  betrothal  of  the  Duke  of  York 
and  the  Princess  May  of  Teck,  to  which  the  Queen  had  gladly  given  her 

consent. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  \lie  Eight  Hoiurs  Hegulation  Bill  for 
Miners  read  a  second  time  by  279  to  201  votes. 

—  At  Newmarket  the  Two  Thousand  Guinea  Stakes  won  by  the  favour- 
ite, Mr.  H.  M'Calmont's  Isinglass,  3  yrs.,  9  st.  (T.  Loates),  by  tluree-fourths 
of  a  length.     Ten  started. 

—  A  large  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  London  was  held  at  the  Guildhall 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor  to  protest  against  the  Home  Hule 
BiU. 

4.  The  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate  of  discount  from  2^  to  3  per 
cent.,  the  revenue  standing  at  15,010,820/.,  or  41f  per  cent,  of  the  liabihties, 
and  the  stock  of  bullion  at  24,710,245/. 

—  At  a  general  assembly  of  the  Royal  Academy  Messrs.  J.  MacWhirter, 
H.  Woods,  and  H.  Moore  were  elected  Academicians,  and  Mr,  J.  W.  North 
an  Associate. 

5.  The  Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia,  of  which  the  chief  offices  were  at 
Melbourne,  suspended  payment,  but  the  liabilities  were  inconsiderable  and 
confined  to  the  colony. 
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;■).  Further  riotinp;  took  place  at  Hull,  where  the  Federation  had  enpjaged 
a  number  of  free  labourers  to  carry  on  their  work.  They  were  attacked  by 
the  unionists,  and  many  men  on  both  sides  were  injured. 

—  In  Austria,  where,  as  elsewhere,  the  heat  had  been  phenomenal,  a 
sudden  change  of  temperature  took  place.  At  Vienna  there  was  a  sharp 
frost,  and  in  that  city  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country  there  was  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow. 

—  The  One  Thousand  Guinea  Stakes  at  Newmarket  won  by  a  complete 
outsider,  Sir  J.  B.  Maples'  La  Siftieuse,  3  yrs.,  8  st.  12  lb.  (T.  Loates), 
defeating  her  stable  companion,  the  favourite.  Dame  President,  by  a  short 
head  in  the  last  stride.     Eleven  ran. 

6.  In  the  trerman  Reichstag,  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Army  Bill 
having  been  rejected,  Herr  von  Huene's  amendment  was  then  put,  and 
rejected  by  210  to  162  votes,  the  Radicals  and  the  Centre  (Ultramontane) 
opposing  the  compromise.  The  Chancellor  at  once  read  an  imperial 
rescript  dissolving  the  Reichstag. 

—  The  Queen  reviewed  at  Windsor  Great  Park  the  Derbyshire  and 
Notts  County  Colliery  Ambulance  Brigade. 

—  Lord  Roberts,  having  resigned  his  Indian  command,  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  enthusiastically  received  by  a  large  concourse. 

—  Late  at  night  a  violent  explosion  took  place  in  one  of  the  quadranglea 
of  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  and  proved  to  have  been  caused  by  the  bursting 
of  a  hand-thrown  bomb.  No  persons  were  injured,  but  a  good  deal  of 
damage  was  done  to  the  surrounding  windows  and  buildings. 

7.  A  largely  attended  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  Eight  Hours  Bill 
held  in  Hyde  Park,  organised  by  the  London  Trades  Council  and  other 
bodies.  Similar  demonstrations  were  held  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hudders- 
field,  &c. 

8.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  the-  City  of  London  attended  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  present  a  petition  from  the  Corporation,  in 
Common  Council  assembled,  against  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill 

—  A  great  fire,  involving  the  destruction  of  property  valued  at  1,000,000' 
francs,  broke  out  in  the  warehouses  of  the  Kattendyck  Dock  at  Antwerp. 

9.  The  Bank  of  Victoria,  of  which  the  chief  office  was  established  at 
Melbourne,  suspended  payment  with  liabilities  of  about  7,000,000Z. 

—  At  a  Court  of  Aldermen  held  at  GuildhaU,  a  petition  was  presented^ 
signed  by  1,100  liverymen,  protesting  against  the  toast  given  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House  :  '*  The  Holy  Father  and  the  Queen."  The 
Lord  Mayor  expressed  his  regret  that  his  intention  and  meaning  had  been 
niisintorpreted,  and  a  resolution  expressing  regret  that  he  had  "  departed 
from  immemorial  and  constitutional  usage  "  was  unanimously  adopted. 

10.  The  Queen  went  in  great  state  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  Kensing- 
ton to  open  the  Imperial  Institute,  and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm 
by  the  crowds  which  thronged  the  route. 
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10.  The  Cabinet  of  M.  Tricoupis  at  Athens  resigned  oflBce  in  consequence 
of  its  failure  to  conclude  a  loan  requisite  for  the  administration  of  the 
country. 

~  The  Chester  Cup  won  by  Mr.  C.  Perkins'  Dare  Devil,  5  yrs.,  8  st.  1  lb. 
(Fagan).     Eight  started. 

—  The  bill  for  establishing  responsible  Government  in  Natal  passed 
through  all  its  stages  in  the  Legislative  Council  by  a  majority  of  four  votes. 

—  Lord  Herschell  received  the  distinction  of  G.C.B.  for  his  services  in 
connection  with  the  Imperial  Institute,  the  first  instance  for  many  centuries 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  being  decorated  with  any  order. 

11.  The  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  be  Governor-General  of 
Canada  annoiuiced. 

—  Wm.  Hy.  Townsend,  a  gunmaker's  assistant,  committed  for  trisd  on 
the  charges  of  sending  a  letter  threatening  to  murder  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  of 
firing  a  revolver  near  Downing  Street. 

—  The  Bank  of  England  raised  the  official  rate  of  discount  from  3  to  3^ 
per  cent.,  the  reserve  standing  at  14,115,445^.,  or  89J  per  cent,  of  the  liabili- 
ties, and  the  stock  of  bullion  at  24,006,200/. 

12.  The  Cunard  liner  Campania  arrived  at  Queen^town  from  New  York 
after  a  voyage  of  5  days  17  hrs.  27  min.,  the  fastest  east-going  journey  on 
record. 

—  The  struggle  between  the  Spanish  Republicans  and  the  Government 
in  the  Cortes  ended  after  a  continuous  sitting  of  nearly  sixty  hours.  The 
Opposition  were  unwilling  to  postpone  the  municipal  elections,  for  which 
the  Government  were  not  prepared. 

—  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  and  his  bride  reached  Tirnova,  where 
they  received  a  most  enthusiastic  reception  from  the  population. 

18.  The  Rev.  W.  Rogers,  Rector  of  St.  Botolph,  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  Bishopgate  Institute,  to  contain  a  library,  lecture  halls  and 
ajnusement  rooms,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood. 

—  At  Kempton  Park  the  Jubilee  Stakes  (3,000  sovs.),  one  mile,  won  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Houldsworth's  Orvieto.  5  yrs.,  9  st.  5  lbs.  (M.  Cannon),  defeating 
the  favourite.  Sir  J.  B.  Maples'  Gangway.     Eleven  started. 

—  The  Home  Secretary  declined  to  sanction  the  release  of  the  Dowager- 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  from  HoUoway  Prison  on  the  ground  of  ill-health. 

15.  The  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  established  1884, 
with  habilities  of  about  11,000,000/. ;  the  Queensland  National  Bank,  estab- 
lished 1872,  with  liabilities  of  nearly  9,000,000/.,  and  the  Bank  of  North 
Queensland,  a  small  institution,  suspended  payment. 

—  The  Agrarian  League,  a  recently  constituted  party  in  Germany, 
issued  a  manifesto  calling  upon  the  people  to  support  only  such  candidates 
as  favoured  protection  and  bimetallism. 
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15.  After  a  drought  which  had  lasted  practically  without  break  generally 
throughout  Europe  for  eighty  days,  rain  fell  in  many  places,  in  some  cases 
being  accompanied  by  heavy  thunderstorms. 

16.  The  greater  portion  of  Bishop's  Court,  near  Bamsay,  Isle  of  Man,  the 
residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  destroyed  by  fire,  the  inmates 
escaping  with  difficulty. 

—  The  members  of  both  Houses  of  Convocation  and  a  large  number  of 
clergy  and  laity  attended  a  service  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  afterwards 
went  to  the  Albert  Hall,  where,  at  a  large  meeting  of  upwards  of  8,000  per- 
sons, presided  over  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  resolutions  were 
passed  in  opposition  to  the  Welsh  Suspensory  Bill. 

—  The  City  of  Melboiu-ne  Bank,  an  ofifshoot  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Australasia,  founded  in  1873,  suspended  payment,  with  liabilities  of  about 
2,000,000/.  It  was  estimated  that  up  to  this  date  twelve  banks  had  sus- 
pended, with  deposits  of  about  80,000,000^.,  of  which  28,000,000^.  had  been 
received  in  England  and  Scotland. 

17.  The  Prince  of  Wales  held  a  reception  at  the  Imperial  Institute  at 
which  nearly  20,000  persons  were  present.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  unfortunately 
received  with  strongly  expressed  disapprobation  from  the  guests. 

—  The  Washington  Cabinet,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  Sup- 
reme Court  in  favour  of  the  legality  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  decided 
not  to  put  the  Act  in  force  until  after  the  re-assembling  of  Congress. 

—  The  directors  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  decided  to  open  the  ex- 
hibition on  Sundays,  and  to  return  the  $2,500,000  voted  by  Congress  to 
obtain  the  closure  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  on  that  day. 

18.  The  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate  of  discount  from  3 J  to  4  per 
cent.,  the  reserve  standing  at  13,323,312^.,  or  36jt  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities, 
and  the  stock  of  bullion  at  23,462,902^. 

—  At  the  meeting  of  the  London  School  Board,  Sir  Bichard  Temple 
stated  that  the  gross  expenditure  of  the  year  1892-3  had  been  1,968,414/., 
and  the  receipts  570,304/.,  whilst  the  estimated  expenditure  for  1893-4  was 
2,167,511/.,  of  which  589,600/.  would  be  provided  by  education  grants  and 

other  sources. 

—  The  General  Assemblies  of  the  Established  and  Free  Churches  of 
Scotland  opened  their  annual  session,  the  Marquess  of  Breadalbane  acting  as 
Lord  High  Commissioner. 

—  The  Emperor  of  Germany  unveiled  at  Gorlitz  a  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  his  grandfather.  Emperor  William  I. 

—  At  Vaerdalen,  in  the  district  of  North  Trondhjem,  a  disastrous  land- 
slip occurred,  carrying  away  a  large  tract  of  land  with  upwards  of  thirty 
lari^e  farmhouses,  and  causing  the  death  by  drowning  of  120  persons,  and 
destroying  property  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  kroner  (55,000/.). 

19.  After  lasting  six  weeks  and  exciting  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of 
disturbance  and  outrage,  the  HiUl  dockers'  strike  came  to  an  end,  the  men 
offering  to  return  to  work  **  as  soon  as  places  were  vacant  for  them." 
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19.  In  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  all  the  separate  items  of  the 
budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  having  been  passed,  the  whole  were 
rejected  by  188  to  133,  a  result  so  unexpected  that  the  Ministry  at  once 
resigned. 

—  An  inter\'iew  took  place  at  Elladova,  on  the  Danube,  between  Queen 
Nathalie  and  her  son,  King  Alexander  of  Servia. 

20.  The  Annual  Congress  of  the  Co-operative  Societies  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  attended  by  more  than  700  delegates,  opened  at  Bristol. 

—  The  Infanta  Eulalia  of  Spain  arrived  at  Washington  on  her  way  to 
Chicago,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  President,  his  Ministers,  and 
the  population. 

—  The  decree  abolishing  the  capitaP  punishment  of  women  who  were  in 
future  to  be  condemned  to  transportation  officially  promulgated  throughout 
Eussia. 

21.  A  Home  Kule  demonstration  made  in  Hyde  Park  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Irish  National  League,  which  was  largely  attended  by  crowds  of 
spectators.  Kesolutions  pledging  the  support  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone were  passed  at  twelve  platforms. 

—  The  memorial  erected  at  Buda-Pesth  to  the  Honveds  or  Hungarian 
militia,  who  had  fallen  during  the  storming  of  the  fortress  of  Buda  in  1849, 
unveiled  with  much  ceremony.  The  President  of  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Hungarian  Diet  deposited  a  wreath  offered  by  the  Hungarian  Deputies. 

22.  The  fourth  International  Congress  of  Miners  met  at  Brussels  in  the 
Maison  du  Travail,  Mr.  Burt,  M.P.,  presiding.  The  EngUsh  miners,  of 
whom  339,600  out  of  560,000  belonged  to  trades  unions,  were  represented 
by  thirty-eight  delegates  ;  92,000  Frenchmen  by  fourteen  delegates ;  183,000 
Germans  by  one  ;  and  100,000  Bohemians  by  one  Austrian  delegate.  Two 
of  the  French  delegates  were  subsequently  ordered  to  quit  the  country,  on 
the  ground  of  having  stirred  up  French  miners  against  Belgians  working 
in  the  north  of  France. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone  opened  a  new  institute  erected  at  Hawarden  for  the 
use  of  the  villagers,  and  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  objects  of  such  build- 
ings. 

—  A  deputation  of  Gladstonian  working  men  from  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  invited  by  the  Ulster  Unionists,  arrived  at  Belfast  and  were  most 
cordially  received. 

—  The  Brazilian  corvette  Almirante  Barroso  struck  on  a  reef  near  Bas 
Sarib  and  shortlv  afterwards  foundered.  The  ofl&cers  and  crew  reached  a 
small  islet  in  safety,  and  were  subsequently  brought  to  Ismailia. 

23.  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  arrived  at  Lame,  and  was  most  enthusi- 
astically received  by  large  crowds  waiting  to  welcome  him,  on  his  way  to 

Belfast. 

—  At  Melbourne  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  the  Solicitor- 
General  and  the  Attorney-General  with  reference  to  the  alleged  conspiracy 
by  certain  directors  of  the  Mercantile.     The  former  gave  orders  to  the 
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officers  of  the  Crown  Law  Department  to  commence  proceedings,  but  the 
Attorney -General  instructed  the  officials  to  take  no  steps  in  the  matter. 
The  Solicitor-General  consequently  resigned. 

24.  The  Czar  and  Czarina  arrived  at  Moscow  to  lay  thq  foundation  stone 
of  a  monument  of  Alexander  II.,  and  to  take  part  in  several  files  in  honour 
of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  coronation. 

—  The  Congress  of  German  Philologists  opened  at  Vienna  was  attended 
by  numerous  savants  from  all  parts  of  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
empires. 

—  The  m^dxiille  d'hontiear  of  the  Paris  Salon  awarded  to  M.  Roybet  for 
his  pictures  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  the  Galant  Toper. 

25.  A  female  aeronaut,  attempting  to  descend  near  Dublin  from  a  balloon 
by  a  parachute,  met  with  a  fatal  accident.  At  a  height  of  150  feet  the  para- 
chute failed  to  expand  and  the  girl  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

—  Lord  Salisbury  met  with  a  tremendous  ovation  at  Belfast,  where  he 
addressed  a  Unionist  demonstration  representing  public  bodies  and  institu- 
tions from  all  parts  of  Ulster. 

—  M.  Henri  de  Bornier  received  at  the  French  Academy  and  delivered 
an  eulogy  on  his  predecessor,  M.  Xavier  Marmier. 

26.  A  cyclone  of  great  intensity,  which  for  some  days  had  been  moving 
up  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  burst  upon  the  Hooghly,  passing  within  fifty  miles  of 
Calcutta.  In  consequence  of  the  warnings  given,  the  shipping  had  taken 
precautions  of  safety,  and  comparatively  little  damage  was  done. 

—  Lord  Salisbury  at  Londonderry  and  Lord  R.  Churchill  at  Bradford 
(Yorkshire)  addressed  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  in   support  of  the 

Union. 

—  The  commissioners  of  fifteen  of  the  foreign  countries  exhibiting  at 
the  Chicago  World's  Fair  announced  the  withdrawal  of  their  exhibits  from 
competition  for  awards. 

27.  A  gold-field  extending  over  900  square  miles  discovered  at  Wuntho, 
in  Burmah,  and  reputed  to  be  extremely  rich  in  dust  and  ore. 

—  The  buildings  of  the  Aldine  Publishing  Company  in  Clerkenwell, 
covering  a  large  area,  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

29.  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  opened  the  new  engineering  and 
electrical  laboratories  at  University  College,  London,  erected  at  a  cost  of 

20,000/. 

—  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  a  motion 
to  admit  ladies  as  Fellows  was,  after  a  lively  discussion,  withdrawn,  to  be 
brought  forward  at  a  special  meeting. 

—  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  on  her  release  from  HoUoway  Gaol  pre- 
sented with  a  silver  casket  containing  2501.  (the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed 
on  her)  from  a  number  of  *'  sympathising  English  and  Scotch  friends." 

—  Shocks  of  earthquake  felt  at  Thebes  and  in  several  other  parts  of 
Greece,  but  no  considerable  damage  done. 

30.  Sir  Gerald  Portal  and  his  mission  left  Mengo  (Uganda),  having  con- 
cluded a  satisfactory  arrangement  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
l^arties,  an  extension  of  territory  being  granted  to  the  latter. 

c 
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30.  Serious  floods  occurred  at  various  spots  along  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
occasioning  great  damage  to  property.  In  Northern  Louisiana  upwards  of 
10,000  persons  were  reported  to  be  destitute  and  homeless. 

—  At  Epsom,  the  Woodcote  Stakes  won  by  Lord  Rosebery's  colt  by 
Hampton — Illuminator,  8  st.  12  lbs.  (A.  White).     Six  stcurted. 

—  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  laid  at  Timova  the  foundation  stone  of 
a  new  royal  residence  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Bul- 
garian kings. 

31.  A  body  of  British  Eoman  Catholics,  mmabering  about  180,  headed  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  issued  a  statement  of  their  reasons  for  resisting,  as 
Catholics,  the  proposal  for  Irish  Home  Rule. 

—  At  Epsom,  the  Derby  (6,000  so  vs.)  won  by  a  length  and  half  by  the 
favourite,  Mr.  H.  M*Calmont*s  Isinglass  (T.  Loates).     Eleven  started. 

—  The  native  Court  of  Appeal  at  Cairo  condemned  eight  policemen  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  for  shooting  a  convict,  a  well-known  brigand,  when 
imder  their  charge. 

JUNE. 

1.  The  Achinese,  who  for  some  time  had  been  giving  symptoms  of 
activity,  attacked  the  Langkat  oil  works  and  adjoining  port.  After  a  time 
reinforcements  were  obtained,  and  the  Achinese  retired. 

—  A  serious  dispute  arose  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  owing  to  sup- 
plies brought  for  the  French  lobster  packers  being  seized  as  liable  for  duty. 

2.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  having  completed  three  years'  service  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  port,  left  Devonport  with  the  customary  cere- 
monies. 

—  The  Oaks  Stakes  at  Epsom  won  by  an  outsider,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's Mrs.  Butterwick  (J.  Watts),  defeating  Lord  Rosebery's  Treasure  by 
half  a  length.     Seventeen  started. 

3.  The  "  Birthday  "  honomrs  included  peerages  for  Sir  Hussey  Vivian, 
M.P.  ;  Sir  T.  H.  Farrer,  Mr.  Savile  Foljambe,  and  Mr.  J.  Campbell  White  of 
Overtown. 

—  A  bent- wood  factory  at  Broadwall,  Blackfriars,  two  laundries  at  the 

South-Eastem  Fever  Hospital,  New-cross  Road,  and  an  immense  timber-yard 

in  the  Kennington  Road,  with  a  number  of  adjacent  houses,  burnt ;  whilst  at 

Cardiff  the  offices  of  the  Western  MaiU  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

Great    Western    Hotel,   were    gutted    by    fire,    and    property    valued    at 

100,000/.  destroyed. 

■ 

4.  A  statue  of  Thdophraste  Renaudot,  the  father  of  French  joumalisiu 

and  founder  of  the  Gazette  de  France  in  1631,  unveiled  in  the  Rue  de  Lut^ce, 
Paris,  by  the  Prime  Minister,  M.  Dupuy. 

5.  The  restoration  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Smithfield,  undertaken  at  a  cost 
of  28,000/.,  inaugurated  and  dedicated  by  a  service  at  which  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  officiated  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  attended. 

—  At  a  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  an  address  of  congratulation 
to  the  Queen  and  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  the  occasion  of  the  royal 
marriage  rejected  by  33  to  16  votes. 
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5.  The  Railway  Union  Conference,  attended  by  all  the  States  except 
Russia  and  Italy,  met  at  Berne.  The  chief  question  for  discussion  was  that 
relating  to  the  transport  of  explosives. 

—  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  carried 
nem.  con.,  after  a  prolonged  debate,  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  disturb  the  long-established  usage  of  appointing  justices  of  the 
peace  on  the  recommendation  of  the  lords-lieutenant  of  the  counties. 

6.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  with  fuU  state  formalities,  laid  the  memorial  stone  of  the  new 
buildings  of  the  United  Service  Institution,  to  be  erected  beside  the  Ban- 
queting Hall,  ^VhitehaJl. 

—  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural 
Labourers'  League  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel. 

7.  A  memorial  statue  to  Professor  Fawcett,  M.P.,  the  gift  of  Sir  H. 
Doulton,  unveiled  in  Vauxhall  Park  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

—  Great  distress  caused  in  Bukowina  and  the  adjoining  districts  of 
Galicia  by  the  floods  consequent  upon  seventeen  days'  continuous  rain.  In 
other  parts  of  Europe  the  settled  fine  weather  remained  unbroken. 

—  The  Persian  Government  conceded  to  a  Russian  company  the  con- 
struction of  a  cart-road  from  Enzelli — a  port  on  the  Caspian — to  Resht,  a  dis- 
tance of  125  miles,  the  Belgian  company's  railway  between  Teheran  and  the 
environs  having  previously  passed  into  Russian  hands. 

8.  The  Bank  of  England  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  from  4  to  3  per 
cent.,  the  total  reserve  being  17,399,358^.,  or  46^^  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities, 
and  the  stock  of  bullion  27,485,423^. 

—  M.  Brunetiere  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  succession  to  M. 
John  Lemoinne  by  22  votes  to  4  given  to  M.  Zola.  Previous  to  the  election 
the  secretary  had  received  notice  that  the  Palais  Mazarin  would  be  blown  up 
if  an  Anarchist  candidate  were  not  elected. 

—  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  con- 
taining 10,000  inhabitants,  destroyed  by  fire,  a  strong  gale  fanning  the 
flames,  which  soon  got  beyond  control.  The  railway  bridges  to  the  east  of 
the  city  having  been  burned,  all  communication  with  that  side  was  cut  ofif. 
Only  six  lives  were  lost,  but  property  valued  at  $3,000,000  was  destroyed. 

9.  Ford's  Theatre,  in  Tenth  Street,  Washington,  where  President  Lin- 
coln was  assassinated  in  1865,  and  subsequently  occupied  as  the  Record 
Division  of  the  AVar  Department,  fell  in  ruins.  Twenty-three  clerks  were 
killed  and  fifty  others  seriously  injiured.    The  foundations  had  been  weakened 

by  the  installation  of  electric  light. 

—  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  delivered  judgment  in  the  Pontefract  election 
petition,  pronouncing  the  seat  vacant,  and  condemning  the  respondent  to 
partial  costs. 

—  The  trial  of  seven  Anarchists  at  Leipzig,  accused  of  conspiring  against 
the  State,  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  three  and  the  conviction  of  the 
remainder,  who  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  varying  from 
one  to  eight  years. 

C2 
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10.  A  body  of  600  convicts,  on  their  way  back  to  the  Tourade  Prison  at 
Cairo,  after  their  day's  work  at  the  quarries,  mutinied,  and  about  fifty  got 
loose,  escaping  to  some  broken  ground.  The  black  troops,  unable  to  sur- 
round them,  fired  and  killed  thirty-nine  of  the  number,  the  others  escaping. 

—  The  Duke  of  York,  accompanied  by  the  Princess  May  and  other 
members  of  her  family,  opened  the  new  municipal  buildings  at  Bichmond. 

—  A  large  demonstration  in  support  of  the  Local  Veto  Bill  held  in  Hyde 
Park,  attended  by  great  numbers,  and  presided  over  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
and  other  leading  Temperance  advocates. 

11.  The  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  won  by  the  third  favourite,  Baron  de 
Schickler's  Kagotzky  (T.  Lame),  defeating  the  favourite,  Mr.  C.  D.  Rose's 
Ravensbury  (M.  Cannon),  by  a  short  head.     Eleven  started. 

12.  A  large  meeting  held  in  the  Surrey  Theatre,  Blackfriars  Road,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations,  at  which 
the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  was  the  principal  speaker. 

—  The  French  Naval  Estimates  showed  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  lay  down  thirty -two  new  vessels,  including  three  first-class  battle  ships 
and  five  cruisers. 

—  The  company  of  the  Paris  Com^die  Fran^aise  commenced  a  short 
season  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  being  their  third  visit  to  London. 

13.  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  unveiled  a  bust  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  placed  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  municipal  buildings  of  St.  Martin*s-in-the-Fields. 

—  The  trial  of  the  manager  and  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Naples,  for  the 
embezzlement  of  2,500,000  lire  from  the  branch  bank  at  Rome,  resulted  in 
the  conviction  of  both  accused,  who  were  sentenced  to  ten  and  six  years' 
imprisonment  respectively. 

—  The  first  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Labour  Exchange  in  Paris 
celebrated  by  a  mass  meeting,  at  which  the  Government  was  severely  cen- 
sured for  refusing  to  double  the  amount  of  its  subvention — 26,000  francs  per 
annum. 

14.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Economic  Association,  the  pre- 
sident. Right  Hon.  J.  G.  Goschen,  delivered  an  address  on  the  existing  rela- 
tion between  ethics  and  economics. 

—  The  monument  to  the  poet  Shelley,  by  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  A.R.A., 
presented  to  University  College,  Oxford,  by  Lady  Shelley,  formally  delivered 
over  to  the  Master  of  the  CoUege. 

—  Lord  Wolverton,  one  of  the  Lords-in- Waiting,  resigned,  having 
annoimced  his  separation  from  the  Ministerial  party,  to  which  his  family 
had  hitherto  been  attached. 

—  Tlie  titles  of  Lord  Mayor  conferred  upon  the  principal  municipsd 
officers  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

15.  The  results  of  the  German  elections  showed  that  in  219  constituen- 
cies the  first  voting  had  been  decisive,  whilst  in  178  second  ballotings 
would  have  to  be  held. 
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15.  The  Bajik  of  England  reduced  the  rate  of  discount  to  2^  per  cent., 
the  total  reserve  standing  at  19,596,705/.,  or  49f  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities, 
and  the  stock  of  bullion  at  29,396,385/. 

—  The  Cour  de  Cassation  at  Paris  quashed  the  convictions  of  MM.  C.  de 
Lesseps,  Fontaine  and  Eiffel  on  the  charge  of  swindling,  on  the  ground  of 
three  years  having  elapsed  between  the  acts  ajid  the  prosecution. 

—  The  vacancy  for  Linlithgowshire,  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
M'Lagan  (G.L.),  resulted  in  the  return  of  Captain  C.  Hope  (C),  who  polled 
3,230  votes  against  3,071  given  to  Mr.  Ure  (G.L.). 

16.  The  principal  events  of  the  Ascot  meeting  were  decided  as  follows : — 

Ascot  Stakes. — Sir  R.  Jardine's  Enniskillen,  5  yrs.,  8  st.  7  lb.  (T.  Loates). 

Fifteen  started. 
Prince  of  Wales'  Stakes. — Sir  R.  Jardine's  Red  Ensign,  3  yrs.,  8  st.  3  lb.  (T. 

Loates).     Six  started. 
Coventry   Stakes. — Earl   of  Rosebery's   Illuminator  colt,  2  yrs.,   9  st.  (A. 

White).     Teu  started. 
Royal  Hunt  Cup. — Baron  de  Rothschild's  Amandier,  6  yrs.,  7  st.  8  lb.  (T. 

Loates).     Eighteen  started. 
Coronation  Stakes. — Mr.  D.  Baird's  Selene,  3  yrs.,  8  st.  10  lb.  (M.  Cannon). 

Nine  started. 
Gold  Cup.— Mr.  R.  Vyner's  Marion,  3  yrs.,  7  st.  7  lb.  (J.  Chandley).     Four 

started. 
St.   James'   Palace   Stakes. — Lord  EUesmere's  Phocion,  3  yrs.,  9  st.   (M. 

Cannon).     Four  started. 
W  okiugham  Stakes.— Mr.  C.  J.  Fawcett's  Pitcher,  3  yrs.,  6  st.  13  lb.   (Huz 

stable).     Sixteen  started. 
Hardwicke  Stakes. — Baron  de  Hirsch's  Watercress,  4  yrs.,  9  st.  10  lb.  (G. 

Barrett).     Three  started. 

—  Sir  Mathew  Davies,  chairman  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  Australia, 
arrested  at  Colombo,  at  the  instance  of  the  Victorian  Government. 

—  The  French  Consul-General  at  Bangkok  received  instructions  to 
demand  reparation  for  the  murder  of  M.  Grogurin  from  the  King  of  Siam, 
and  three  French  vessels  despatched  to  Siamese  waters  to  support  the 
demand. 

17.  The  large  builders'  premises  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Cubitt  &  Sons  in  Gray's 
Imi  Road  caught  fire,  and  after  burning  fiercely  for  some  hours  destroyed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  works,  and  at  one  time  seriously  threatened  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital. 

—  Large  meetings  of  workmen  held  in  the  various  important  towns  of 
Austro-Hungary,  demanding  universal  sutfrage,  civil  marriage,  and  other 
points  oi  the  Radical  programme.     In  several  cases  conflicts  with  the  police 

or  military  ensued. 

—  A  false  alarm  of  fire,  attributed  to  thieves,  in  a  church  at  Romanoff, 
Borisogiebsk,  in  the  province  of  Jaroslav,  caused  a  terrible  panic,  and  in  the 
struggles  of  the  congregation  to  escape  by  a  door  which  had  been  locked, 
150  persons  lost  their  lives. 

19.  In  consequence  of  the  long  drought  the  watering  of  the  streets  in 
Birmingham  and  other  towns  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  in  the  Welsh  slate 
quarries  and  the  black  country  iron  works  the  men  had  to  cease  work  on 
account  of  the  great  heat. 
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19.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,*  the 
Queen's  Gold  Medal  awarded  to  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  of  New  York,  the 
architect  of  the  principal  buildings  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition. 

—  A  deputation  waited  upon  the  President  of  the  Local  GoYemment 
Board  to  enforce  special  precautions  against  cholera  on  the  coasts  and 
estuaries  and  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

—  Mr.  W.  Williams  (G.L.)  returned  unopposed  in  the  Swansea  District 
in  succession  to  Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Swansea. 

—  Several  of  the  Australian  banks  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  which  had 
suspended  payment,  reopened  for  business. 

20.  At  Madrid  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  garden  of  Seuor  Canovas  del 
Castillo's  private  residence,  causing  the  death  of  the  man  placing  it  and 
severely  injuring  an  accomplice,  both  of  whom  were  subsequently  recog- 
nised as  well-known  Anarchists. 

—  Li  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  Lord  Coleridge  presiding,  a  special 
jury  awarded  damages  of  6,000/.  in  the  case  of  Gatty  v.  Farquharson,  for  a 
libel  uttered  during  the  general  election,  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  having 
been  rival  candidates  for  the  Western  Division  of  Dorsetshire. 

—  The  following  pensions  were  granted  during  the  year  ended  June  20, 
1B98,  and  charged  upon  the  Civil  List : — 

£ 

Mr.  William  Smyth  Rockstro,  in  consideration  of  his  services  in 

musical  literature  and  of  his  inadequate  means  of  support        .     100 

Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey,  in  consideration  of  her  literary  merite  and  of 

her  inadequate  means  of  support 50 

Mrs.  Eniilie  Dittmar,  in  consideration  of  the  services  to  chemical 
science  rendered  by  her  late  husband,  Professor  William  Ditt- 
mar, F.R.S 76 

Miss  Lucy  Marv  Jane  Gamett,  in  recognition  of  her  literary  merits 
and  to  enable  her  to  prosecute  her  researches  in  Oriental  folk- 
lore       100 

Mr.  Robert  Brown,  jun.,  in  consideration  of  his  merits  as  a  student 

of  archaeology 100 

Dr.  Samuel  Davidson,  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  his  works  on 

theology  and  biblical  criticism 100 

Rev.  Richard  Morris,  in  recognition  of  his  merits  as  a  student  of 

early  English  literature  and  philology 150 

Miss  Margaret  Stokes,  in  consideration  of  her  researches  into  early 

Christian  art  and  archaeology  in  Ireland 100 

Mr.  John  Gwenogvryn  Evans,  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  re- 
searches in  Welsh  literature 200 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Minto,  in  consideration  of  the  literary  merits  of  her 
husband,  the  late  Professor  Minto,  and  of  her  inadequate 
means  of  support 76 

Mrs.  Annie  S.  G.  Rogers,  in  recognition  of  the  merits  of  her  hus- 
band, the  late  Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  as  a  writer  upon 
political  economy 50 

Mrs.  Th^rese  Wolstenholme,  in  consideration  of  the  merits  of  her 
husband,  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Wolstenholme,  as  a  mathema- 
tician and  of  her  straitened  circumstances         ....      50 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  TroUope.  in  consideration  of  the  literary  merits  of 
her  husband,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope,  and  of 
her  narrow  means 60 

Total £1,900 
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20.  A  terrific  thunderstorm  burst  over  the  valley  of  the  Minho  and  other 
parts  of  Portugal,  doing  great  damage  to  the  crops,  and  causing  the  loss  of 
at  least  a  dozen  lives. 

21.  A  fire,  caused  by  a  boy  playing  with  a  toy  pistol  and  matches  in  a 
bam,  destroyed  half  the  town  of  Gibson,  New  Brunswick — eighty  dwelling 
houses,  six  stores,  two  churches,  and  the  railway  station  being  reduced  to 

ashes. 

—  An  overcrowded  train  carrying  a  thousand  passengers  from  Sheeps- 
head  Bay  Bacecourse  to  New  York  met  with  a  serious  accident  at  the 
entrance  to  Parkville  Tunnel,  where  the  four  rear  cars  left  the  rails,  throwing 
many  persons  against  the  walls  or  under  the  wheels.  Nine  persons  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  about  100  more  or  less  injured. 

—  At  the  Oxford  enccmia  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred 
upon  Lord  Bosebery,  Dr.  Stubbs,  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  Sir  John  B.  Lawes, 
Sir  C.  Euan  Smith,  Dr.  Liddell,  late  Dean  of  Christ  Church;  Mr.  B. 
Tyrrell,  Professor  of  Greek,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  M.  Paul  Meyer. 

—  A  dinner  given  at  Gains  College,  Cambridge,  to  celebrate  the  tercen- 
tenary of  the  admission  of  William  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation 

of  the  blood. 

22.  The  National  Liberal  Convention  assembled  at  Ottawa  pledged  itself 
to  the  principle  of  free  trade,  and  decided  to  support  %  plebiscite  in  favour 
of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States. 

—  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  M.  Millevoye  brought  forward  serious 
charges  of  corruption  against  M.  Cl^menceau,  which  he  faUed  altogether  to 
substantiate.  Finding  themselves  hoaxed  by  spurious  documents  he  and  his 
Boulangist  colleague,  M.  Deroul4de,  resigned  their  seats. 

—  H.M.S.  Victoria^  a  first-class  iron-clad  line-of -battle  ship,  run  down 
by  H.M.S.  Gamperdown  during  some  naval  manoeuvres  off  Tripoli,  on  the 
coast  of  Syria.  The  Victoria^  which  was  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Tryon, 
turned  over  and  sank  in  fifteen  minutes,  with  the  admiral,  thirty  officers,  and 
about  320  men  out  of  a  crew  of  600. 

23.  Lord  Herschell  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  UniverBlty  of  London  in 

succession  to  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

—  H.M.S.  Hoioe  arrived  at  the  Nore  in  safety,  having  been  towed  nearly 

the  whole  way  from  Ferrol. 

—  Serious  rehgious  riots  lasting  over  three  days  ooonrred  at  Bangoon, 
the  Mahometans  resenting  the  magistrates*  prohibition  of  cow-killing 
near  the  Hindoo  Temple.     Twenty  of  the  rioters  were  kiDed  and  many 

wounded. 

—  At  the  Forest  Gate  Industrial  Schools,  occnpied  by  paaper  chfldren  of 
the  Poplar  and  Whitechapel  Unions,  180  children  were  taken  ilL  Two  of 
them  died,  and  after  a  protracted  inquiry  a  verdict  was  given  to  show  that 
they  had  died  from  ptomaine  poisoning,  dne  to  unwholesome  food. 
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24.  The  centenary  of  the  death  of  Gilbert  White,  the  naturalist,  celebrated 
by  a  "pilgrimage  "  to  Belborne  by  the  members  of  the  Selbome  Field  Glnb 
and  the  Selborne  Society. 

—  Dr.  Nansen's  expedition  to  the  North  Pole  sailed  from  Christiania. 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales  unveiled  a  memorial  to  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence 
at  St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  and  subsequently  accompanied  the  Princess 
of  Wales  to  open  a  new  wing  of  the  Great  Ormond  Street  Hospited  for  Sick 
Children. 

—  The  cricket  match  between  Eton  and  Winchester  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  the  former  by  five  wickets.  Score — Eton,  1st  inn.  212,  2nd  54 ; 
Winchester,  1st  inn.  130,  2nd  135. 

26.  The  Indian  Legislative  Council  passed  a  bill  based  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Lord  Herschell's  Currency  Commission,  which  stopped  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  and  provisionally  fixed  the  value  of  the  rupee  at  Is.  4rf. 
In  the  London  market  silver  was  quoted  at  dOd.  per  oz.,  the  lowest  price 
ever  touched. 

—  The  polling  at  Pontefract  consequent  upon  the  unseating  of  Mr.  H. 
Keckitt  (G.L.)  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Nussey  (G.L.)  by  1,191 
against  Mr.  Elliot  Lees  (C.)  who  polled  1,159  votes. 

—  A  case  of  Asiatic  cholera  occurred  in  a  steamer  arriving  in  the  Tyne 
from  France,  and  the  French  authorities  notified  an  outbreak  of  the  epidemic 
in  the  Department  of  Gard.  At  Mecca  the  deaths  had  risen  from  400  to 
1,000  per  diem. 

—  Disturbances,  attributed  to  the  conduct  of  Turkish  officials,  reported 
from  various  parts  of  Armenia,  followed  by  the  arrest  and  summary 
punishment  of  several  Armenians,  especially  at  Angora',  where  the  so- 
cailed  judicial  proceedings  were  so  scandalous  that  the  representatives  of  the 
foreign  Powers  protested,  and  a  fresh  trial  was  ordered  with  very  different 
results. 

28.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Gladstone  intimated  his  intention  to 
propose  certain  resolutions  by  which  the  debate  on  the  Home  Bule  Bill 
(Ireland)  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  within  a  month. 

—  The  Queen,  attended  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  was  pre- 
sent at  the  unveiling,  in  Kensington  Gardens,  of  a  statue  of  herself,  executed 
by  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise. 

—  The  final  results  of  the  German  elections  showed  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  on  its  Army  Bill  obtain  a  majority  of  twenty-three  (206  to  172). 
The  Ultramontane  party  lost  thirteen  seats  to  the  Conservatives,  and  the 
Socialists  gained  eight  from  the  Radicals  ;  but  the  aggregate  increase  on  the 
Socialist  poll  since  1890  was  22  per  cent. 

29.  A  memorial  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  executed  by  Mr.  A.  Gilbert, 
R.A.,  unveiled  at  PiccadiUy  Circus  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 

—  In  London  and  on  most  of  the  European  and  American  markets  the 
price  of  silver  continued  to  fall,  and  aU  securities  of  Mexico  and  other  silver- 
producing  countries  were  much  depressed. 
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'29.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's  amendment  to  the 
*'  guillotining  "  process  proposed  by  the  Government  to  the  debate  on  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  negatived  by  306  to  279  votes,  after  which  several 
hours  were  spent  in  opposing  the  resolution  of  the  Government,  and  at  4  A.M. 
the  House  adjourned. 

30.  A  disastrous  fire  destroyed  one  of  the  largest  lace  warehouses  in  the 
town  of  Nottingham,  known  as  the  Lace  Market.  The  damage  done  was 
estimated  at  100,000/. 

—  The  Silver  Miners'  Convention  held  at  Denver  unanimously  decided 
on  the  suspension  of  silver  mining  throughout  Colorado.  In  Australia  the 
directors  of  the  Broken  Hill  Mine,  the  most  productive  of  all  the  Victorian 
silver  mines,  decided  to  shut  down.  The  President,  moreover,  hastily  sum- 
moned Congress  for  an  extraordinary  session  in  view  of  the  prevailing  dis- 
trust. 

—  A  bicycle  ride  from  Vienna  to  Berlin,  for  which  124  riders— 87  Ger- 
man and  37  Austro- Hungarian — entered,  decided  in  favour  of  Herr  Fischer, 
of  Munich,  who  covered  the  distance  i;a  31  hours  (682  kilometres),  as  com- 
pared with  71  hrs.  40  min.,  the  time  of  the  winner  in  the  military  ride,  and 
16  hours,  the  time  of  the  express  train.  The  later  starters  were  seriously 
delayed  by  heavy  thunderstorms  between  Iglau  and  Kolin. 

JULY. 

1.  The  three  main  railways  to  the  north  introduced  on  their  Scotch 
express  trains  dining  cars  available  for  third-class  passengers. 

—  The  Cobden  Club,  after  an  interval  of  six  years,  held  a  dinner  at 
Greenwich,  at  which  Lord  Playfair  presided. 

—  An  accident  to  a  North  Western  train  occurred  on  the  Preston  and 
Wyne  Railway  near  Blackpool,  where  at  a  sharp  cm:ve  three  carriages  ran 
otf  the  line,  causing  the  death  of  the  engine-driver  and  two  passengers,  and 
seriously  injuring  many  others. 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales  opened  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  the 
National  Workmen's  Exhibition,  especially  intended  to  show  the  position  of 
manual  industry  in  that  country. 

—  Two  Swedish  missionaries  massacred  dmring  a  riot  at  Sung-pu,  about 
100  miles  north-east  of  Hankow. 

3.  At  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  a  pro- 
posal to  elect  women  Fellows  of  the  Society  was  negatived  by  172  to  168 

votes. 

—  The  students  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  Paris,  caused  serious  disturbances 
in  consequence  of  one  of  their  body  having  been  killed  by  a  blow  from  a 
police  oflicer  during  a  street  quarrel. 

—  Lieut.  Peary,  of  the  United  States  navy,  with  his  wife  and  twelve  com- 
panions, left  New  York  on  board  the  whaling  barque  Falcon^  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  to  the  North  Pole. 
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4.  The  University  match,  which  gave  rise  for  the  first  time  to  charges 
and  counter-charges  of  finessing  a  "follow  on,'*  ended  in  the  victory  of 
Cambridge  by  266  runs.     Scores  : — 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Mr.  F. 
Mr.  J. 
Mr.  P. 
Fry 
Mr.  K. 
Mr.  A. 
Mr.  E. 
Mr.  C. 
Mr.  T. 
Mr.  L. 
Mr.  A. 
Mr.  H. 


First  Innings. 
S.  Jackson,  c  and  b  Wood 
Douglas,  c  Bathurst,  b  Wilson 
H.  Latham,  c  L.  C.  H.  Palairet, 


S.  Ranjitsinhji,  b  Berkeley 
J.  L.  Hill,  b  Fry       . 
C.  Streatfeild.  c  Brain  b  Berkeley 
M.  Wells,  c  Brain,  b  Berksley . 
N.  Perkins,  c  Brain,  b  Bathurst 
H.  Gay,  b  Berkeley  . 
O.  Jones,  b  Berkeley 
Bromley-Davenport,  not  out    . 
B,  11 ;  1-b,  9  ;  w,  2  . 


38 
25 

21 
9 
1 

30 
8 

18 
6 
2 
2 

22 


Second  Innings, 
b  Berkeley  . 
b  Berkeley  . 

c  Bathurst,  b  Berkeley 

o  Wilson,  b  Bathurst . 

c  Brain,  b  Bathurst    . 

0  Brain,  b  Wilson 

0  Leveson-Gk)wer,  b  Fry 

b  Wilson     . 

b  Bathurst  .        .       ». 

not  out 

b  Berkeley  . 

B,  18  ;  1-b,  5  ;  w.  2   . 


67 

4 

54 

0 

8 

0 

7 

87 

87 

16 

9 

25 


182 


254 


OXFORD. 


Mr.  L. 
Mr.  R. 
Mr.  R. 
Mr.  C. 
Mr.  G. 
Mr.  H. 
Mr.  L. 
Mr.  J. 
port 
Mr.  W, 
Mr.  G. 
Mr.  T. 


First  Innings. 
C.  H.  Palairet,  c  Gay,  b  Davenport 
C.  N.  Palairet,  c  HUl,  b  Wells 
W.  Rice,  c  Ranjitsinhji,  b  Jackson 

B.  Fry,  b  Wells 

J.  Mordaunt,  b  Wells 
Leveson-Gower,  Ibw.,  b  Wells 

C.  V.  Bathurst,  c  Gay,  b  Streatfeild 
B.  Wood,  c  Ranjitsinhji,  b  Davon 


H.  Brain,  not  out   . 
F.  H.  Berkeley,  c  Hill,  b  Wells 
S.  B.  Wilson,  St  Gay,  b  Streatfeild 
B,  2  ;  1-b,  2  ;  w,  4 ;  n-b,  6 


32 

4 
7 
7 
1 
12 
6 

0 
10 
14 

0 
13 


Second  Innings, 

b  Jackson    ....  2 

Ibw.,  b  Wells       ...  2 

c  Gay,  b  Wells    ...  12 

c  Davenport,  b  Streatfeild  .  31 

c  Jones,  b  Jackson      .        .  5 

b  Jackson    ....  5 

b  Davenport        ...  2 

b  Davenport        ...  0 

c  Ranjitsinhji,  b  Davenport  0 

not  out        ....  1 

b  Streatfeild        ...  0 

B,  3 ;  1-b,  1      ...  4 


106 


64 


—  A  State  performance  of  Gounod's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  **  given  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  by  command  of  the  Queen,  in  honour 
of  the  guests  invited  to  the  royal  wedding. 

—  An  explosion  took  place  at  Combs  Colliery,  near  Dewsbury,  at 
noon,  when  about  140  men  and  boys  were  in  the  workings,  all  of  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  six,  who  were  rescued  after  twenty-four  hours,  were  killed. 

—  The  London  County  Council,  after  an  exciting  debate,  rejected  by  69 
to  44  votes  a  proposal  to  acquire,  for  750,000/.,  land  at  Westminster  on  which 
to  erect  their  offices  and  place  of  meeting. 

—  The  Emperor  of  Germany  opened  the  new  Reichstag,  earnestly 
appealing  to  the  members  to  pass  the  Army  Bill  which  would  be  at  once 
submitted  to  them. 

6.  The  disturbances  in  the  Latin  quarter  of  Paris  culminated  in  the 
erection  of  several  barricades,  and  in  repeated  attacks  on  the  police  on 
guard  at  the  Charity  Hospital.  Troops  were  quartered  at  varions  points 
roimd  the  Luxemburg,  and  several  collisions  took  place  with  the  populace 
in  the  course  of  which  several  lives  were  lost. 
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6.  H.K.H.  the  Duke  of  York  married  to  Princess  Victoria  Mary  of  Teck 
in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James'  Palace.  Although  the  day  had  not  been 
proclaimed  a  public  holiday,  the  event  was  celebrated  as  such  in  most  parts 
of  the  Queen's  dominion.  In  London  great  preparations  were  made  along 
the  route  of  the  wedding  procession,  and  in  the  city  through  which  the 
royal  couple  drove  on  their  way  to  the  Qreat  Eastern  BaUway  station  the 
streets  were  gorgeously  and  in  many  cases  tastefully  decorated,  and  thronged 
with  dense  crowds  equed  to  those  which  assembled  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Queen's  Jubilee. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  first  instalment  of  the  sections  of  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  (clauses  6-8)  closured  without  discussion  by  majorities 
of  15,  36  and  82  respectively. 

—  The  French  Government  in  view  of  the  continued  rioting  in  certain 
quarters  of  Paris  closed  the  Bourse  des  Travail,  which  had  become  a  hotbed 
of  anarchy  and  revolution. 

7.  The  principal  events  at  the  Henley  Regatta  were  decided  as  follows : — 

Stewards'  Challenge  Cup. — Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  beat  Thames  Rowing 

Club,  I  length. 
Grand  Challenge  Cup. — Leander  Boat  Club  beat  London  Rowing  Club,  If 

lengths. 
Thames  Challenge  Cup. — ^Thames  Rowing  Club  beat  Eton  Excelsior  Club, 

easily. 
Visitors'  Challenge  Cup. — Third  Trinity  Boat  Club,  Cambridge,  beat  First 

Trinity  Boat  Club,  Cambridge,  easily. 
Ladies'  Challenge  Cup. — Eton  College  beat  Radley  College,  8  lengths. 
Diamond  Challenge  Sculls. — Guy  NickaUs,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  beat 

G.  E.  B.  Kennedy,  Kingston  Rowing  Club,  8  lengths. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  C.  V.  Conybeare,  M.P.  for  the  Cam- 
borne Division  of  Cornwall,  censured  by  the  House  for  reflecting  on  the 
Speaker's  impartiaUty,  and  his  letter  declared  unanimously  to  be  a  grave 
breach  of  privilege.  After  some  time  Mr.  Conybeare  made  an  apology, 
which  the  Speaker  consented  to  accept. 

—  Terrible  devastations  caused  by  a  cyclone,  which  passed  over  the 
north-western  parts  of  Iowa,  partially  destroying  seyeral  towns,  and  causing 
much  loss  of  life. 

8.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark,  accompanied  by  the  Cesarewitoh, 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family, 
attended  a  luncheon  given  in  their  honour  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  CHiildhall. 
They  were  also  presented  with  addresses  of  welcome  from  the  corporation. 

—  Severe  thunderstorms  broke  over  many  parts  d  England,  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  damage  to  fruit  and  glass  buildings.  At  Skegness,  on  the  coast 
of  Lincolnshire,  a  pleasure  yacht  was  caught  by  a  sudden  8q[aaU  and  npset, 
twenty -six  out  of  twenty -nine  excursionists  being  drowned. 

—  The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  222  to  185  votes,  passed  the  bill 
transferring  the  note  liabilities  of  private  banks  of  issue  to  the  State. 

10.  The  Queen  addressed  a  letter  to  the  nation  expressing  in  touching 
terms  her  sense  of  the  welcome  given  to  her  ^  beloved  grandscm,  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  his  dear  bride,**  on  the  occasion  of  their  wedding. 
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10.  The  House  of  Commons,  after  a  prolonged  discussion  as  to  the  actual 
effect  of  certain  amendments,  decided  by  280  to  266  in  favour  of  retraining 
at  Westminster  80  Irish  members  instead  of  103,  after  the  passing  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill. 

—  A  serious  fire  broke  out  in  a  warehouse  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago, 
in  which  fifteen  men  and  two  women  lost  their  lives,  and  about  forty  others 
were  injured.  The  coroner's  jury  found  four  important  officials  guilty  of 
criminal  negligence. 

—  The  Khedive  arrived  at  Constantinople  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Sultan,  and  was  received  with  great  honours. 

11.  Cholera  officially  declared  to  have  appeared  in  Eastern  Hungary  and 
Southern  France. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  a  heated  debate,  accompanied  by  an 
extraordinary  display  of  disorder,  arose  out  of  certain  irregular  expressions 
used  by  Mr.  Sexton,  who  was  ultimately  suspended  by  the  chairman  for  the 
remainder  of  the  sitting. 

—  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Alderman  Stuart  Knill,  received  a 
baronetcy,  and  the  two  sheriffs  knighthoods,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  wedding. 

12.  It  was  announced  that,  in  consequence  of  the  scurrilous  articles  in 
French  newspapers,  which  the  Government  had  taken  no  means  to  restrain, 
the  British  ambassador  (Marquess  of  Dufferin)  had  left  Paris  on  an  indefi- 
nite leave  of  absence. 

—  An  important  trial  of  nickel-steel  armour  plates  made  on  the  Govern- 
ment proving  grounds  near  Washington,  when  the  most  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained  as  to  the  resisting  power  of  the  plates. 

--  The  jubilee  of  Marlborough  College  celebrated  with  much  rejoicing, 
and  attended  by  upwards  of  500  old  Mai-lburians. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  adopt  the  principle  of  retaining  eighty  Irish  members  for 
all  purposes— British  as  well  as  Irish. 

13.  In  the  German  Beichs^ag  the  second  reading  of  the  Army  Bill  was 
commenced,  and  the  crucial  clause  fixing  the  peace  footing  of  the  German 
Army  up  to  1895  at  479,228  men  was  carried  by  198  to  187  votes. 

—  Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  Siamese  Government  and 
the  assurances  of  the  French  resident  at  Bangkok,  two  French  gunboats 
crossed  the  bar  of  the  Menam  Kiver,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  forts. 

—  In  the  House  of  Counnons  the  Government  amendment  to  leave  out 
the  '*in  and  out''  section  of  clause  6  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  was 
carried  by  325  to  298  votes,  and  the  various  other  clauses  up  to  olause 
26  were  summarily  disposed  of  under  the  closure  resolution. 

14.  At  Sandown  the  Eclipse  Stakes  (10,000^.)  won  by  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's Orme,  4  yrs.,  10  st.  2  lb.  (M.  Cannon),  defeating  Baron  Roths- 
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child's  Medicis  by  half  a  length,  and  the  favourite,  Baron  Hirsch's  La  Fl^che 
(G.  Barrett),  by  more  than  two  len^hs.     Six  started. 

14.  A  disastrous  railway  accident  occurred  on  a  branch  line  of  the 
Northern  Railway  of  Spain  near  Zumarraga,  whilst  the  train  was  passing 
over  a  high  embankment.  The  hindmost  carriages  left  the  line,  and  five 
persons  were  killed  and  about  thirty  seriously  injured. 

15.  In  the  German  Reichstag  the  Army  Bill  passed  the  third  reading  by 
201  to  185,  three  Anti-Semites  voting  with  the  Government. 

—  The  Eton  and  Harrow  cricket  match  played  at  Lords  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  Eton  by  nine  wickets.     Scores  : — 


HARROW. 


First  Innings. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Rome,  c  Cobbold,  b  Cunliffe 
Mr.  R.  F.  Vibart,  b  Pilkington    . 
Mr.  K.  A.  Woodward,  b  Harrison 
Mr.  J.  T.  Ferris,  b  Cobbold  . 
Mr.  C.  D.  Williams,  not  out 
Mr.  G.  P.  Gore,  b  Harrison. 
^Ir.  J.  H.  Stogdon,  b  Harrison    . 
Mr.  R.  M.  C.  Munro,  Ibw,  b  Harrison 
;Mr.  J.  H.  Bulloch,  b  Harrison     . 
Mr.  J.  A.  Halliday,  b  Harrison    . 
Mr.    J.    W.    Sandilands,   c    Kettlewell, 

Pilkington 

B,  6  ;  1-b,  2     .         .         .         . 


18 
3 

26 
5 

19 

15 
0 
0 
0 

15 

16 
8 


Second  Innings, 
c  and  b  Pilkington 
c  Meeking,  b  Cunliffe  . 
b  Harrison  . 
c  Bircham,  b  Cunlifie 
c  Meeking,  b  Cunliffe  . 
c  Meeking,  b  Cobbold . 
st  Meeking,  b  Cobbold 
not  out 

0  Meeking,  b  Pilkington 
b  Harrison  . 

c  Gosling,  b  Harrison . 
B,  8  ;  l-b,  6 ;  w,  1    . 


15 
0 

16 

19 
1 
4 
0 

20 
6 
4 

6 
14 


125 


105 


ETON. 

First  Innings. 

Hon.  F.  W,  G.  EgertoD,  c  Stogdon,  b  Munro  30 
^Ir.  H.  F.  INIeeking,  b  Williams  .  .  .50 
Mr.    G.    E.   Bromley-Martin,    c    Rome,   b 

Munro 7 

:\rr.  F.  H.  E.  Cunliffe,  Ibw,  b  Sandilands    .  3 

Mr.  C.  C.  Pilkington,  c  Munro,  b  Williams  30 

Mr.  H.  W.  Kettlewell,  c  Stogdon,  b  Rome  .  14 

Mr.  H.  R.  E.  Harrison,  c  Williams,  b  Vibart  1 

Mr.  TT.  F.  W.  Bircham,  b  Sandilands          .  2 

I\rr.  R.  H.  Mitchell,  b  Rome         ...  10 

Mr.  L.  D.  Gosling,  not  out  ....  3 

I\Ir.  P.  W.  Cobbold,  c  Bulloch,  b  Sandilands  24 
B,  20 ;  l-b,  3 ;  n-b,  2       .         .        .25 


199 


Second  Innings, 
not  out 
b  Sandilands 

not  out 


17 
6 

9 


32 


Out  of  sixty-eight  matches  played  Eton  has  won  twenty-eight  (including 
the  first,  in  1805)  and  Harrow  twenty-nine.     Eleven  were  unfinished. 

—  The  negotiations  for  a  new  commercial  treaty  between  Germany  and 
Spain  came  to  a  close  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  Ger- 
man alcohol  and  Spanish  cork. 

17.  The  Court  Martial  on  the  surviving  officers  of  H.M.S.  Victoria  opened 
at  Malta  on  board  H.M.S.  Hihemia,  imder  the  presidency  of  Admiral  Sir  M. 

Culme- Seymour. 

—  Cholera  in  an  epidemic  form  recognised  to  exist  in  various  parts  of 
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Bussia  to  an  alarming  extent.     An  outbreak  occurred  in  Moscow,  originating 
in  one  of  the  prisons,  whence  it  spread  rapidly. 

18.  The  second  International  Maritime  Congress  invited  to  London. 
Opened  its  proceedings  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  imder  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Brassey. 

—  A  very  destructive  fire  broke  out  in  the  premises  of  a  wholesale 
stationer  in  St.  Mary  Axe,  City,  and  spreading  rapidly  to  the  surrounding 
buildings,  caused  the  total  loss  of  fifty  warehouses  and  property  valued  at 
over  300,000/. 

19.  At  a  conference  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  held  at 
Birmingham,  it  was  decided  to  resist  the  proposed  reduction  of  wages.  The 
Durham  miners  opposed  the  resolution,  and  the  Northumberland  did  not 
vote. 

—  The  contest  for  the  Wingfield  Sculls  and  amateur  championship  of 
the  Thames  was  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  G.  E.  B.  Kennedy,  who  defeated 
the  holder,  Mr.  Vivian  Nickalls,  by  100  yards,  after  a  hard  race,  in  which 
Mr.  Nickalls  led  nearly  all  the  way  from  Putney  to  Barnes  Bridge. 

—  After  a  five  days'  debate  the  Servian  Skuptshina  agreed  almost  unani- 
mously to  the  impeachment  of  the  late  Ministry. 

—  A  French  ultimatum  despatched  to  the  King  of  Siam,  which  if  refused 
was  to  be  followed  within  forty-eight  hours  by  the  blockade  of  Bangkok. 

—  In  the  Victorian  Legislative  Assembly  the  Treasurer  proposed  to 
cover  a  portion  of  the  deficiency  by  a  differentiated  and  progressive  income 
tax  from  Sd.  to  Is.  in  the  pound. 

20.  The  Prince  of  Wales  went  to  Dover  to  lay  the  memorial  stone  of  the 
new  harbour  works  to  be  constructed  out  of  a  poll-tax  of  one  shilling  per 
head  on  aU  passengers  crossing  the  channel,  producing  about  16,0002.  per 
annum. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  remaining  clauses  of  the  Irish  Home 
Bule  Bill  passed  under  the  closure  resolution.  Two  and  a  half  hours  were 
spent  in  the  merely  mechanical  process  of  taking  ten  successive  divisions. 

—  In  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the  rival  tribes  of  the  Matabele 
and  Mashonas,  a  violation  of  the  territory  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany occurred.  The  former  having  refused  to  retire  were  attacked  by  a 
body  of  colonists  and  driven  over  the  frontier  with  some  loss. 

21.  The  Marquess  of  Dufiferin  suddenly  ordered  to  return  to  Paris  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attitude  of  the  French  Government  towards  the  King  of  Siam. 

—  The  King  of  Portugal  and  his  aide-de-camp  savagely  attacked  by  a 
drunken  man  whom  they  had  prevented  from  murdering  a  comrade  in  a  fit 
of  drunken  fury. 

—  The  three  squadrons  of  the  fleet  destined  to  take  part  in  the  naval 
manoeuvres  left  for  their  respective  stations,  more  than  a  dozen  ships  having 
met  with  accidents,  more  or  less  serious,  whilst  preparing  for  sea. 
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22.  At   Dover   the   premises    of    the   National   Provincial    Bank    were 
wrecked  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  and  at  Broadstairs  a  house  in  course  of  con- 
struction was  seriously  damaged  by  the  explosion  of  a  package  delivered  to 
he  owner.     In  each  case  one  person  died  from  injuries  received. 

—  The  reply  of  King  of  the  Siam  to  the  French  Government,  delivered 
within  the  stipulated  time,  announced  the  willingness  of  the  former  to  cede 
certain  districts  south  of  the  18th  degree  of  north  latitude. 

—  The  Metropolitan  Clement  of  Bulgaria  tried  and  found  guilty  of 
preaching  a  seditious  sermon  inciting  the  people  against  the  prince  and  the 
Government.     He  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment. 

—  The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  at  Bisley  con- 
cluded with  the  distribution  of  prizes  by  Lady  Roberts.  The  following  were 
the  principal  winners  and  scores  : — 

PRIZES. 


Prizes. 

Distance. 

Highest 
possible  score. 

Winner. 

Walde^mve  (any  rifle) 
Spencer  Cup  (any  rifle) 
Army    and    Navy    Chal 
lenge  Cup 

The  Albert 

The  Alexandra  (Martini- 
Henrv)  .... 

The  Queen's  (Martini- 
Henry) — 1st  stage 

2nd  stivge 

3rd  stage 

St.  George's  Vase  (Mar- 
tini-Henry)   . 
Prince  of  Wales 

■I 

1 

800,900 
500 

200,500 

500,600 

500,600  \ 

800,900  ) 

600 
200,600 

100 
35 

70 
175 
70 

800 

35 

110 

1 

Murray,  C.  G.,  Baigshawe    .    97 
Sgt.  Sheppel  (Uppingham)  .    82 
Sgt-Inst.    Bolinson  (Hythe 
Staff) 66 

J  CoL  Sir  H.  Halford,  Ist  V.B. 

j     Leicester             .                .168 

Pte.  Poxley,  Ist  Middlesex  .    68 

,Pte.  Stocks,  2nd  V.R        ^ 

Liverpool             -     -    96     a^ 
Pte.  Stocks,  2nd  V.R          '  ^^ 
Liverpool  (SiL  Med.)  212. 
'  Sgt.  Da  vies,  1st  V.B.  Welsh 
(Gold  Medal,  Ac) 
Iststge.   2ndstge.   3rd  stge. 
^      98             111              70         274 

Pte.  J.  P.  Henery,  20  Mdx  .    34 

Corp.  Scott,  1st  Rox.     .        .  103 

MATCHES. 


Matches. 


Regulars  and  Volunteers  (any  > 
rifle) f 

Regulars  and  Volunteers  (any  ) 
rifle)         .... 


Distance. 


Humphry  ('up  (any  rifle)  . 

Ashburton  Shield  (any  rifle) 
United  Services  Challenge  Cup  ) 
(Martini-Henry) 


Kloho  Shield  (any  rifle)      . 

K<tlapore  Cup 
Chancellor's     Plate    (Martini 
Henry)      .... 


800,  900,  1,000 

2,250 

800,  900,  1,000 

1,800 

800,  900,  1,000 

900 

200,  500 

560 

200,  500,  600 

840 

800,  900,  1.000 

1,800 

200,  500,  600 

840 

2C0,  500,  600 

840 

Highest 
possible  score. 


Total  scores. 


(English  Eight  Club 
(  Army 
j  Volunteers 
( Regulars . 
J  Cambridge  Univ. 
1  Oxford  Univ.  . 
Bradfleld  College 

R^^ufars . 

( England  . 
^  Ireland    . 
(Scotland  . 
Mother  Country 
j  Cambridge 
1 0xford     . 


1,915 

1,911 

1,622 

1,558 

761 

660 

447 

744 

1,688 

1,652 

1,649 

741 

671 

610 


28.  One  third  of  the  north-west  district  of  the  town  of  Port  Louis  in 
Mauritius,  being  the  portion  which  had  best  escaped  the  hurricane  of  the 
l)revious  year,  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  burnt  upwards  of  200  houses  and 
property  valued  at  over  1,000,000  rupees. 
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24.  In  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  French  ultimatum,  the  Minister 
and  three  gunboats  left  Bangkok,  and  passed  down  the  river  Menam. 

—  An  open-air  demonstration,  attended  by  upwards  of  20,000  persons, 
held  at  Briinn,  Moravia,  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage. 

—  Manapfua,  the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  bombarded  by  two  insurgent 
steamers,  doing  much  damage  to  the  public  and  private  buildings. 

25.  The  500th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Winchester  School  cele- 
brated with  great  rejoicings,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Gonnaught, 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  several  bishops  taking  part  in 
the  proceedings. 

26.  The  serious  financial  depression  in  America,  which  had  followed  the 
closing  of  the  Indian  mints  to  silver  coining,  brought  about  a  panic  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  many  failures  were  reported  throughout  the 
country.     A  receiver  appointed  for  the  Erie  Railway. 

—  The  various  squadrons  of  the  two  fleets  (red  and  blue)  having  reached 
their  respective  stations,  the  naval  manoeuvres  of  the  year  commenced. 
The  object  of  the  admiral  of  the  blue,  whose  fleet  was  divided  between 
Bantry  and  Blacksod  Bays,  was  to  obtain  command  of  St.  George's  Channel, 
which  was  protected  by  the  red  fleet,  of  which  one  portion  had  given  rendez- 
vous at  Arran  and  the  other  at  Torbay. 

27.  The  last  schedule  of  the  Home  Kule  Bill  (Ireland)  passed  through 
Committee  under  the  "gagging"  resolutions.  A  disgraceful  scene,  how- 
ever, marked  the  closing  proceedings  ;  personal  encounters  taking  place 
between  the  Conservatives  and  Irish  Nationalists.  The  Speaker  was  at 
length  sent  for  to  restore  order. 

—  The  Court  Martial  on  the  survivors  of  H.M.S.  Vic(4>ria  exonerated 
Captain  Bourke  from  aU  blame,  and  found  that  the  loss  of  the  ship  was 
wholly  due  to  the  commander-in-chiefs  order. 

28.  At  the  Goodwood  meeting  the  principal  races  were  : — 

Stewards'  Cup. — Mr.  H.  Milner's  Medora,  3  yrs.,  6  st.  12  lb.  (Hoxtable). 
Nineteen  ran. 

Goodwood  Stakes. — Mr.  J.  Cannon's  Red-Eyes,  4  yrs.,  8  st.  1  lb.  (G.  Barrett). 
Eight  ran. 

Sussex  Stakes. — Mr.  D.  Baird's  Harbinger,  3  yrs.,  9  st.  1  lb.  (M.  Cannon). 
Six  ran. 

Goodwood  Cup. — Mr.  J.  B.  Burton's  Barmecide,  aged,  8  st.  6  lb.  (G.  Barrett). 
Five  ran. 

Gordon  Stakes. — Duke  of  Westminster's  Orme,  4  yrs.,  9  st.  12  lb.  (M.  Cannon), 
defeating  Baron  Hirsch's  La  FlAche,  9  st.  5  lb.,  by  a  neck,  and  Water- 
cress, 9  st.  8  lb.,  by  six  lengths.     Four  ran. 

—  The  miners  in  connection  with  the  Federation  ceased  work  in  com- 
pliance with  the  decision  taken  at  the  Birmingham  conferenc/e.  About 
75,000  in  aU  came  out,  but  their  action  affected  many  more. 

—  At  Paris  a  fire,  which  broke  out  in  a  timber-yard  at  La  Rap^e,  spread 
rapidly  to  an  adjoining  distillery  and  wine  vaults,  causing  the  destruction  of 
property  valued  at  several  millions  of  francs. 

—  The  Siamese  Government  telegraphed  to  Paris  that  they  submitted 
unconditionallv  to  the  French  ultimatum. 
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29.  The  German  Emperor  arrived  off  Cowes  in  his  yacht  the  Hohen- 
::ollern  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen,  and  was  cordially  received  by  the  yachts  and 
other  craft  assembled  to  welcome  him. 

—  The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Herbert  Gardner,  M.P.,  unveiled  a 
massive  granite  memorial,  erected  at  Harpenden,  in  recognition  of  the  com- 
pletion of  fifty  years  of  agricultural,  chemical  and  botanical  experiments 
carried  on  there  by  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert. 

—  The  Lords  Mayor  of  London  and  Dublin  arrived  on  a  state  visit  to 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  attended  the  session  of  the  Health 
Conference  held  in  that  city. 

30.  The  Khedive  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  his  return  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  was  received  by  an  imposing  demonstration  got  up  by  the 
Nationalist  party. 

31.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  and  Mr.  Logan 
expressed  their  regrets  for  the  part  taken  by  them  in  the  fracas  of  the  pre- 
vious week. 

—  An  insurrection,  followed  by  serious  fighting,  took  place  in  various 
provinces  of  the  Argentine.  Rosario  and  La  Plata  were  both  besieged  by 
the  rebel  forces. 

—  The  Italian  Government  officially  announced  that  cholera  had  ap- 
peared at  Naples  and  at  Alessandria  in  Piedmont. 

—  The  Government  of  New  Zealand  intimated  its  definite  determination 
not  to  participate  in  the  proposed  scheme  of  Australasian  Federation. 


AUGUST. 

1.  The  Siamese  Minister  in  Paris  notified  the  acceptance  by  his  Govern- 
ment of  the  new  conditions  imposed  as  "  guarantees  "  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  terms  of  the  ultimatum. 

—  A  tariff  war  of  serious  importance  to  German  traders  opened  between 
llussia  and  Germany,  the  former  Government  threatening  to  impose  import 
duties  in  excess  of  the  maximum  tariff  in  the  event  of  being  refused  facihties 

to  the  export  of  her  cereals. 

—  The  Welsh  national  Eisteddfod  opened  at  Pontypridd  imder  the  pre- 
sidency of  Lord  Tredegar.    ' 

—  The  race  for  the  Queen's  Cup  in  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Regatta 
at  Cowes  won  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany's  cutter  Meteor^  116  tons,  which 
defeated  in  her  time  allowance  the  Prince  of  Wales'  cutter  Britannia,  161 
tons,  and  I^ord  Dunraven's  Valkyrie,  148  tons,  disqualified.  The  owners  of 
the  yachts  were  on  board  throughout  the  race. 

2.  In  a  cricket  match  between  the  Australians  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Past  and  Present  played  at  Portsmouth,  the  former,  after  holding  the  wickets 
for  the  whole  of  two  days  and  a  portion  of  the  third,  scored  848  runs. 

D 
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2.  A  decree,  published  at  St.  Petersburg,  imposed  an  additional  duty  of 
50  per  cent,  on  all  German  imports,  and  raising  to  one  rouble  per  ton  the 
tonnage  dues  payable  by  German  vessels. 

—  Mr.  W.  H.  Grenfell,  Gladstonian  M.P.  for  Hereford,  announced  his 
intention  of  resigning  his  seat  in  consequence  of  the  Government  policy  on 
the  currency  question  and  on  that  of  retaining  the  Irish  members  in  Parlia- 
ment after  the  passing  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  a  discussion  took  place  on  the  Franco- 
Siamese  question,  in  the  coiu'se  of  which  the  Under-Secretajy  for  Foreign 
Affairs — Sir  E.  Grey — explained  with  certain  reserve  the  action  of  the 
Government.    • 

8.  The  Bank  of  England  advanced  its  rate  of  discoimt  from  2^  to  8  per 
cent.,  the  reserve  standing  at  16,813,272/.,  or  4dJ-  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities, 
and  the  stock  of  bullion  at  27,528,167/. 

—  An  explosion  of  a  cartridge  took  place  on  board  the  Baden^  the  flag- 
ship of  the  German  squadron,  in  the  Baltic,  by  which  nine  men  were  killed 
and  eighteen  injured. 

—  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  addressed,  at  the  Mansion  House,  a  crowded 
audience  of  city  bankers  and  merchants,  and  in  the  interests  of  bimetallisiu 
lurged  the  necessity  of  finding  a  stable  measure  of  value. 

—  The  indictment  against  the  chairman  and  manager  of  the  Mercantile 
Bank  of  Australia  for  conspiring  to  issue  a  false  balance-sheet  quashed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Melbourne. 

.4.  A  rather  severe  shock  of  earthquake  felt  at  Leicester  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding district. 

—  At  Cowes  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  prize  won  after  a  fine  race  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  Clarke's  cutter  Satanitay  162  tons,  defeating  the  Valkyrie  by  three 
seconds.  The  American  yacht,  Navahoe,  161  tons,  was  last,  but  only  seven 
and  a  half  minutes  behind  the  winner.     Course  about  fifty  mUes. 

—  The  French  blockade  of  the  Siamese  coasts  and  harbours  officially 
raised,  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  having  been  formally  confirmed  by  both 
Powers. 

5.  Mr.  Gladstone  distributed  the  prizes  to  the  successful  exhibitors  at 
the  National  Workmen's  Exhibition  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  and 
afterwards  made  a  long  speech  on  the  relations  of  art  and  industry. 

—  A  great  fire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Canada  Dock,  Liverpool, 
destroyed  four  large  timber-yards,  doing  damage  estimated  at  upwards  of 
100,000/. 

—  At  Liverpool  a  demonstration,  originated  by  the  Conservative  Work- 
ing Men's  Association,  attended  by  upwards  of  30,000  persons,  held  in  Aber- 
cromby  Squsu'e,  to  protest  against  the  resort  to  the  closure  in  passing  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
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6.  The  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  formally  opened  by  the 
King   of    the   Hellenes,   attended   by  the  royal  family   and   an   imposing 

assemblage. 

—  An  international  Socialist  and  Labour  Congress,  attended  by  upw£krd8 
of  500  delegates,  sixty-one  being  British,  opened  at  Ziirich.  The  Anarchist 
party  was  also  represented,  and  claimed  to  have  a  voice  in  the  proceedings. 

7.  A  pleasure  boat,  having  on  board  twenty-eight  excursionists  from  the 
Rhondda  Valley,  capsized  off  the  breakwater  at  Port  Talbot,  So\ith  Wales, 
and  only  six  were  saved. 

—  An  extra  Session  of  Congress,  called  to  legislate  on  the  monetary 
crisis,  assembled  at  Washington.  The  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Speaker- 
ship, Mr.  Cook,  was  re-elected  by  a  large  majority. 

—  The  German  Emperor  left  Cowes  in  his  yacht  Hohenzolleni  for 
Heligoland,  where  on  his  arrival  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

8.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  re-opened  the  ancient  church  of  Holy  Cross 
at  Rtunsbury,  near  Hungerford,  originally  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  and 
for  some  time  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The  tenth  and  last  bishop  of  Barns- 
bury  was  Herman,  chaplain  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  church  had  been 
restored  at  considerable  cost  by  the  neighbouring  landowners  and  others. 

—  At  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club  Regatta,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  cutter  Britannia  won  the  Rear  Conunodore's  Cup,  defeating  the 
American  cutter  Navahot  by  4  min.,  on  a  fifty -mile  course,  with  very  light 
winds. 

—  At  a  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  a  resolution  was  carried,  by 
31  votes  to  20,  after  a  stormy  debate,  rescinding  the  vote  passed  a  month  pre- 
viously nominating  Lord  Mayor  Shanks  for  a  secon<i  year's  term  of  office. 
The  cause  of  complaint  was  his  failure  to  invite  his  colleagues  to  meet  the 
captain  and  officers  of  the  United  States  ship  Chicago^  when  visiting  Dublin. 

9.  The  scarcity  of  small  currency  throughout  Italy  was  most  severely 
felt  in  the  industrial  centres.  A  large  firm  at  Milan  issued  small  tokens 
stamped  with  its  name  (Gavazzi)  in  payment  of  wages,  and  they  were 
promptly  accepted  throughout  the  city  in  place  of  Government  money. 

—  At  the  Socialist  Congress  at  Ziirich  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  work- 
iii<^  day  of  ei^ht  hours  was  carried  with  only  two  dissentients,  those  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Durham  miners. 

—  A  draft  commercial  treaty  between  Spain  and  Italy  on  the  basis  of 

strict  reciprocity  signed  at  Madrid. 

—  Thunderstorms  of  exceptional  severity  broke  over  the  country,  and  in 
the  south-western  and  midland  counties  considerable  damage  was  done  by 

both  lightning  and  rain. 

10.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  Melbourne  a  resolution  imposing  a 
graduated  income  tax  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  four  votes. 

Z)2 
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10.  The  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate  of  discount  from  3  to  4  per  cent., 
the  reserve  standing  at  14,615,974/.,  or  43  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities,  and  the 
stock  of  bullion  at  25,232,259/.  The  disturbance  of  the  New  York  money 
market  and  the  pressm-e  for  currency  throughout  the  United  States  had 
drawn  large  quantities  of  gold  bullion  from  Europe. 

—  Witu,  the  stronghold  on  the  Zanzibar  coast  of  the  insurgent  chief, 
Furno  Moari,  stormed  after  a  stout  resistance,  and  the  town  destroyed. 

11.  Serious  rioting,  arising  out  of  the  hostility  between  Hindoos  and 
Mahometans,  occurred  at  Bombay.  The  Mahometans  attacked  a  Hindoo 
temple,  and  came  into  collision  with  the  police  stationed  to  protect  it. 
Disturbances  followed  in  other  parts  of  the  native  town  ;  several  mosques 
and  temples  were  destroyed,  and  the  troops  were  at  length  called  out  to 
clear  the  streets,  and  about  fifty  rioters  were  killed  and  several  hundreds 
injured. 

—  At  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  passed  a 
bill  conferring  the  Parhamentary  franchise  on  European  and  Maori  women. 

—  The  resistance  of  the  tenants  of  the  Bodyke  Estate,  County  Clare, 
suddenly  collapsed,  and  all  the  tenants  csmie  in  to  pay  their  rent  and  arrears, 
which  under  the  Plan  of  Campaign  they  had  withheld  for  yesu-s. 

12.  At  Kismayu,  near  Gobwen,  a  settlement  of  the  British  East  Africa 
Company,  a  number  of  the  Arab  soldiers — Somalis — revolted,  and  killed  the 
British  officer,  Mr.  Hamilton.  On  the  same  day  the  Vice-Govemor  of  Ger- 
man East  Africa,  Freiherr  von  Scheie,  stormed,  and  after  four  hours'  fight- 
ing, carried  the  strongly-fortified  camp  of  Sultan  Meti  on  Eilima-Njaro. 

—  A  railway  accident,  resulting  in  the  death  of  twelve  persons  and 
injury  to  sixty  more,  occurred  at  Llantrissant  Junction,  on  the  TafF  Vale 
line.  The  first  six  carriages  of  a  train  filled  with  holiday-makers  left  the 
metals  and  fell  over  a  steep  embankment. 

—  A  memorial,  addressed  to  the  Queen  by  103,000  Irish  women,  belong- 
ing to  all  classes  and  needs,  protesting  against  Home  Kule,  sent  to  the 
Home  Office  for  presentation,  the  Home  Secretary  having  declined  to  receive 
a  deputation. 

—  A  letter  from  the  Pope  (dated  Aug.  3)  addressed  to  Cardinal  L^cot, 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  published,  in  which  his  Holiness  strongly  con- 
demned the  attitude  of  those  who  putting  themselves  forward  as  Catholics 
sought  to  be  better  armed  in  their  opposition  to  the  Republic. 

13.  Charles  Moore,  a  native  of  Savoy,  and  known  in  Paris  as  the  cocker 
cliansonnier,  fired  two  shots  from  a  revolver  at  M.  Lockroy,  an  ex-minister 
and  a  deputy  for  Paris,  wounding  him  in  the  chest.  His  reason  was  that  M. 
Lockroy  had  refused  to  publish  his  last  volume  of  poems. 

14.  Thoby  Priory,  near  Brentwood,  an  old  house,  the  seat  of  Colonel 
Arkwright,  built  on  the  site  of  a  religious  building  of  the  tenth  century, 
almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  The  contents,  with  the  exception  of  a 
fine  collection  of  armour,  were  saved. 
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14.  Serious  floods  took  place  in  Galicia,  and  in  the  northern  districts  of 
Hungary,  causing  great  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property.  Several 
hundred  houses  and  six  railway  bridges  were  washed  away,  and  upwards  of 
12,000  squai'c  kilonis  covered  with  water. 

—  A  fire  broke  out  in  a  box  factory  at  the  head  of  St.  Anthony's  Falls, 
Minneapolis.  A  strong  wind  carried  the  sparks  across  the  Mississippi, 
setting  fire  to  great  piles  of  dry  timber.  Two  hundred  houses  were  burnt, 
upwards  of  1,500  people  rendered  homeless,  and  property  valued  at  $2,000,000 
destroyed.  In  London  also,  in  Camden  Town,  a  destructive  fire  occurred, 
by  which  a  large  furniture  establishment,  containing  upwards  of  a  dozen 
sliops,  and  twenty  of  the  adjoining  houses,  were  burnt  or  seriously 
damaged. 

15.  The  award  of  the  Behring  Sea  Arbitration  Tribunal,  which  had 
assembled  in  Paris,  issued,  and  was  in  great  measure  favoiu-able  to  the  con- 
tention of  the  counsel  appearing  for  Great  Britain.  The  arbitrators  were 
Baron  de  Courcel  (France),  Marchese  Visconti  Venosta  (Italy),  M.  Gregers 
Gram  (Sweden),  Lord  Hannen  and  Sir  John  Thompson  (Great  Britain  and 
Canada),  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  and  Mr.  Senator  Morgan  (U.S.). 

—  The  election  at  Hereford  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Radcliife 
Cooke  (C),  who  polled  1,504  votes  against  1,460  recorded  for  Sir  J.  Pulley 

(G.L.). 

—  Mr.  H.  X .  Lucas,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  lost  his  life  on  the  Tasch- 
horn,  on  which  his  party  had  been  benighted.  It  was  supposed  that  in  his 
sleep  Mr.  Lucas  had  shifted  his  position  and  rolled  ofif  the  narrow  ledge  of 
grass  chosen  for  the  bivouac.     His  body  was  foimd  at  the  foot  of  a  rock 

about  200  feet  high. 

16.  The  Northumberland  miners,  by  a  majority  of  1,600,  decided  not  to 
join  the  strike  inaugurated  by  the  federation.  In  South  Wales  the  military 
liad  to  be  called  out  to  protect  the  non-strikers  at  Ebbw  Vale. 

—  A  pleasure  boat,  containing  seventeen  persons,  capsized  ofif  Carrig 
Island,  on  the  Kerry  side  of  the  Lower  Shannon,  and  all  the  party  drowned. 

—  A  cricket  match  at  the  Surrey  Oval  between  the  Australians  and 
England  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  colonists  by  one  innings  and  43  runs, 
the  English  eleven  scoring  483,  against  91  first  innings  and  349  second 

inning's  bv  the  Australians. 

—  Unprecedented  drought  prevailed  tlu-oughout  Spain  and  many  parts 
ot  the  continent ;  the  heat  at  Madrid  registered  112"  in  the  shade,  and  in 
London  for  nearly  a  fortnight  it  varied  between  85"  and  92**  during  the  day. 
The  Tagus  was  fordable  below  Toledo,  and  the  water  in  the  Ebro  was  in- 
sutlicient  to  drive  the  mills  or  provide  for  irrigation. 

17.  At  Biskupitz,  in  Croatia,  the  pohce  arrested  three  men,  part  of  a 
body  of  persons  making  a  regular  trade  of  the  mutilation  of  children,  who 
were  subsequently  sent  to  large  towns  to  beg. 
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17.  The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Sea  Fisheries  reported  that  a  considerable  diminution,  especially  of 
flat  fish,  was  noticeable  in  the  North  Sea,  owing  probably  to  the  increased 
efficiency  in  the  apparatus  for  catching  them.  An  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
fish  taken  was  recommended. 

—  Serious  disputes,  culminating  in  a  general  attack,  occurred  at  Aigaes^ 
Mortes  between  the  French  and  Italian  workmen  in  the  salt-works.  In  the 
final  struggle  fifty  men  were  killed  and  150  wounded,  the  troops  being 
powerless  to  preserve  the  peace. 

18.  The  heat  in  London  rose  to  98"  at  1*30  p.m.,  but  afterwards  a  general 
fall  in  the  temperature  took  place  throughout  the  IdngdonL  Several 
cases  of  sunstroke  and  heat  apoplexy  were  reported  in  both  town  and 
coimtry.  The  heat  wave  extended  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  a  higher  tem- 
perature was  registered  than  had  been  known  for  forty  years. 

—  The  action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  selling  Council  drafts 
at  15^.,  and  thus  setting  aside  the  previously  settled  rate  of  IQd.  per  rupee, 
caused  great  excitement  and  perplexity  throughout  India. 

—  By  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  a  coal  pit  at  Dortmund  (Westphalia) 
fifty  miners  were  killed  and  many  more  seriously  injured. 

19.  The  Russian  Government  notified  the  selection  of  the  admiral  to 
whom  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  be  permanently  established  in  the 
Mediterranean  would  be  given. 

—  Statistics  published  semi-officially  showing  that  between  1870  and 
1890  the  number  of  emigrants  from  Alsace-Lorraine  was  upwards  of 
285,000,  as  compared  with  100,000  immigrants,  but  that  from  1891  against 
22,971  persons  who  hsid  renounced  their  civic  rights,  22,025  imperial  sub- 
jects and  naturaJised  foreigners  had  settled  in  the  Reichsland. 

20.  A  pl^biscitum  taken  on  a  popular  demand  throughout  Switzerland, 
calling  upon  the  authorities  to  prohibit  the  slaughter  of  animals  unless 
rendered  insensible  before  being  bled,  voted  by  a  large  majority. 

—  The  general  elections  held  throughout  France,  and  resulted  in  large 
gains  to  the  RepubUcan  party,  the  Monarchists  and  Boulangists  suffering 
serious  losses.  In  about  one-third  of  the  constituencies  second  ballots  were 
necessary. 

21.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Gladstone's  motion  to  closure  the 
debate  on  the  Report  stage  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  carried  by  200  to 
162  votes. 

—  A  monument  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Scottish  American  soldiers 
who  fought  in  the  American  civil  war  unveiled  in  the  old  Calton  burying 
ground  by  the  daughter  of  the  United  States  Consul.  The  Lord  Provost 
and  Town  Council  attended  in  state. 

—  At  Rome,  Milan,  Palermo,  and  Naples,  and  other  anti-French  towns, 
demonstrations  made  by  the  populace,  the  Italian  and  German  national 
anthems  being  sung  with  great  enthusiasm.    At  Rome  an  attempt  to  attack 
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the  French  embassy  was  only  frustrated  by  the  active  intervention  of  the 

poHce,  supported  by  the  troops. 

« 

21.  Enormous  damage  done  to  shipping  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  by 
the  worst  hurricane  known  for  thirty  years.  On  shore  the  electrical 
systems  at  Halifax  and  elsewhere  were  wrecked,  trees  uprooted,  and  the 
crops  seriously  injured,  and  upwards  of  twenty  vessels  were  wrecked. 

22.  Strike  riots,  arising  out  of  a  quarrel  between  the  soap  and  candle 
makers  and  their  employers,  entailing  collisions  with  the  police,  took  place 
at  Vienna,  and  continued  for  some  days,  during  which  several  persons  were 
severely  injm-ed. 

—  At  Sutton  Bridge,  on  the  river  Nene  (Lincolnshire),  a  boat  containing 
a  party  of  ten  persons  was  capsized  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  and  all  with 
the  exception  of  one  woman  were  drowned. 

—  Serious  floods  occurred  in  Tirhoot  and  Tipperae,  doing  much  damage 
to  the  indigo  and  other  crops. 

23.  The  Duke  of  Edinbiurgh  formally  took  the  oath  as  Duke  Alfred  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  William. 

—  A  West-Indian  cyclone  swept  over  the  coast  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  extending  as  far  south  as  New  York.  The  rainfall  in  twelve 
hours  measTired  8  "82.  Upwards  of  fifty  telegraph  cables  were  torn  up  along 
the  coast,  and  the  injury  to  land  wires  was  enormous. 

—  The  cab-drivers  of  Naples  struck  for  an  increased  tarifif  ajid  against 
the  omnibuses  and  tramcars,  which  were  forced  to  cease  nmning.  Distm-b- 
ances  took  place  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  several  collisions  with  the 
poHce  ensued. 

—  Lieut.  Lewes,  H.M.S.  Blanche^  and  thirty-five  blue-jackets,  attacked 
the  Somalis  who  had  murdered  Mr.  Hamilton  at  Kismayu,  on  the  Juba 
Itiver,   dispersing  the   mutineers   and   relieving   the  garrison    which   was 

beleaguered. 

24.  The  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate  of  discount  from  4  to  6  per  cent., 
the  reserve  standing  at  15,015,662^.,  or  45  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities,  and  the 

stock  of  buUion  at  24,818,437/. 

—  Fresh  disturbances  between  Italian  and  French  workmen  took  place 
at  different  places.  At  Tcful,  in  the  Vosges,  the  French  workmen  employed 
in  making  a  railway  struck  work  because  the  contractor  refused  to  dismiss 
his  Italian  navvies,  and  several  afifrays  between  the  men  took  place. 

—  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  southern  district  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and 
spreading  rapidly  consumed  upwards  of  250  bouses,  chiefly  built  of  wood, 
rendering    5,000    persons   homeless,   and    destroying    property   valued    at 

$600,000. 

25.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Report  stage  of  the  Irish  Home  Bule 

Bill  closured. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone  received  a  deputation  from  the  Scottish  Disestablish- 
ment Council,  and  in  reply  to  a  request  for  his  support  of  the  Disestablish- 
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ment  Bill  before  Parliament,  declined  to  give  any  definite  pledge  as  to  how 
and  when  that  support  would  be  given. 

• 

25.  A  message  from  Lobengula,  the  Matabele  King,  addressed  to  Sir  H. 
Loch  (Governor)  and  Mr.  Rhodes  (Prime  Minister)  reached  Cape  Tovni,  in 
which  he  refused  to  make  good  the  damage  done  by  his  troops  to  the  Euro- 
pean settlers  on  the  land  of  the  Chartered  Company. 

26.  Serious  rioting  took  place  at  Ban  Sebastian,  where  the  Queen  Regent 
of  Spain  was  spending  the  hohdays,  attended  by  some  of  the  Ministry.  The 
rioters,  who  demanded  the  retention  of  certain  Biscayan  privileges  which 
were  threatened,  attacked  the  hotel  at  which  the  Prime  Minister — Senor 
Sagasta — was  lodging.     The  military  occupied  the  town  for  several  days. 

—  Mr.  J.  Morley  addressed  a  large  body  of  his  constituents  at  Newcastle 
and  reviewed  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill,  and 
censured  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition  in  hindering  the  discussion.  The 
conduct  of  the  Ministry  was  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  the  meeting. 

—  The  palace  of  the  Negroni  Caffai'elli,  in  the  centre  of  Rome,  almost 
completely  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  a  furniture  store  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  valuable  Hbrary  of  Monsignor  Fausti,  cliief  auditor  of 
the  Pope,  was  wholly  consiuned. 

—  A  passenger  train  from  Rockaway  Beach  ran  into  a  crowded  New 
York  train  coming  from  Manhattan,  at  Bushwich  Junction,  Long  Island, 
and  completely  wrecked  the  rear  carriages.  Sixteen  persons  were  killed  ajid 
upwards  of  forty  injured. 

27.  A  submarine  telegraph  between  Lisbon  and  the  Azores  inaugurated 
by  the  King  of  Portugal  in  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  distinguished 

guests. 

28.  The  Silver  Purchase  Repeal  Bill,  moved  by  Mr.  Wilson,  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  by  241  ayes  to  109  noes,  after  suc- 
cessive amendments  tending  to  fix  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold — from  16  to 
20  to  1  —had  been  rejected  by  large  majorities. 

—  The  funeral  of  the  Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  took  place 
with  great  ceremonial  at  Gotha,  whither  the  body  had  been  brought  from 
the  (Castle  of  Reinhardsbrunn.  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King  of 
Saxony,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  many  others  supported  Duke  Alfred. 

—  A  groimd  frost  was  registered  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inland 
counties  of  England,  and  a  serious  hurricane  passed  over  the  Northern 
Azores,  doing  great  damage  at  Fayal  and  Terceira. 

—  A  fire,  lasting  for  five  days,  laid  waste  upwards  of  5,000  hectares  of 
pine  forest  in  the  district  between  Mont  de  Marsan  and  Dax  in  the  Landes. 
At  one  time  a  sea  of  tire  seemed  to  cover  an  area  of  twenty-five  kilometres. 
Many  villages  were  attacked,  and  with  difficulty  saved  irom  the  fiames. 

—  Lord  Justice  Bowen  appointed  a  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  in  suc- 
cession to  Lord  Hannen,  resigned. 

29.  A  destructive  cyclone  passed  over  Georgia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  United  States.     The  cities  of  Savcumah  and 
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(liarleston  siitfered  terribly,  the  public  buildings  and  harbour  works,  as  well 
as  luinierous  streets  of  private  houses,  being  swept  over.  More  than  500 
lives  were  lost,  and  property  valued  by  some  as  high  as  2,000,000/. 
destroyed,  and  subsequently  it  was  foimd  that  upwards  of  20,000  persons, 
mostly  negroes,  were  brought  to  the  direst  extremity  by  hunger,  thirst  and 
disease. 

29.  In  view  of  the  continued  coal  crisis,  the  Dm'ham  miners  voted  on  the 
question  of  joining  the  general  strike,  but  19,704  voting  against  20,782 — a 
two-thirds'  majority  being  necessary — work  was  continued.  In  South  Wales 
the  men  in  certain  districts  returned  to  work. 

80.  At  the  close  of  the  cricketing  season  the  county  championship  fell  to 
Yorkshire,  which  had  won  twelve  matches  and  lost  three ;  Lancashire 
followed  with  nine  victories  and  five  defeats,  whilst  Surrey,  which  had 
kept  the  championship  since  1887,  was  fifth  on  the  list. 

—  The  army  manceuvres  commenced  in  the  district  round  Swindon, 
about  twenty  battalions  being  detached  from  Aldershot,  and  other  troops 
marched  from  other  depots  to  the  rendezvous. 

—  Two  Frenchmen  who    had  arrived  at  Kiel  from    Cowes  on  a  yacht 
Hying  an  English  Yacht  Club  ensign  arrested  as  spies,  and  on   a   search 
being  made  a  large  munber  of  drawings  and  notes  on  the  Baltic  fortifica-  . 
tions  found  in  their  possession. 

'M.  Three  deaths  of  Asiatic  cholera  officially  notified  at  Great  Grimsby, 
and  special  precautions  at  once  adopted,  the  port  being  declared  infected  and 
outward  and  inward  traffic  prohibited. 

—  The  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Asquith,  Q.C.,  addressed  a  large  out-door 
meeting  in  Althorpe  Park,  and  after  warmly  defending  the  course  of  the 
Go\ernment  during  the  session,  announced  their  intention  of  proceeding 
with  other  measures  of  the  Newcastle  programme  before  the  prorogation. 

—  Part  of  the  western  express,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railway,  fell 
through  a  bridge,  which  was  imdergoing  repair,  over  the  Westfield  Kiver 
near  Chester,  Mass.  Fifteen  passengers  were  killed  and  thirty-six  injured, 
six  of  them  fatally. 

SEPTEMBEE. 

1.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  eighty-second  night  of  the  discus- 
sion, tlie  third  reading  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  carried,  shortly  after 
midniglit,  by  801  to  267  votes,  the  pairs  numbering  about  fifty.  It  was  at 
once  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  read  a  first  time  at  one  a.m.,  on  the 
motion  of  Earl  Spencer. 

—  The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Germany,  after  having  been  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  at  Coblenz  by  the  Rhinelanders,  gave  a  banquet  in 
lionour  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Italy,  who  had  come  to  attend  the  autumn 
manttuvres  held  this  year  around  Metz. 

2.  After  nearly  two  years  of  almost  unintermittent  debate,  the  work  of 
the  revision  of  the  Belgian  Constitution  was  accomplished,  the  Senate  agree- 
ing by  59  to  5  votes  on  the  qualifications  of  the  Senate. 
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2.  The  Irish  National  Federation  of  America  and  other  similar  bodies 
sent  telegrams  of  congratulation  and  gratitude  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the 
passing  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons. 

3.  In  the  second  hallotings  necessary  in  129  districts  in  France,  M. 
Floquet,  M.  Cl^menceau,  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  and  M.  Laguerre,  a  promi* 
nent  Boulangist,  were  all  defeated. 

4.  Sir  Henry  Norman,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  successively  member  of  Council 
for  India,  Governor  of  Jamaica  and  Queensland,  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  India  to  succeed  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 

—  The  Trades  Union  Congress  opened  at  the  Ulster  Hall,  Belfast,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  M.P.,  the  presidential  address  on  the 
relation  of  the  State  to  the  working  classes  being  delivered  by  Mr.  S.  Monro. 

—  The  body  of  Lieut.  Hamborough,  whose  death  from  a  gunshot  wound 
at  Ardlaniont,  Ayrshire,  had  excited  much  suspicion  against  his  tutor,  Mr. 
Monson,  exhumed  at  Ventnor  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

—  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  house  of  an  oil  and  colourman  in  Fnlhain 
Palace  Road,  near  London,  and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  five  of  the 
inmates  lost  their  lives  by  suffocation  or  burning,  whilst  one  of  the  three 
who  escaped  was  severely  injured. 

5.  Whilst  the  coal  strike  in  South  Wales  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
men  gradually'  resuming  work,  the  pitmen  in  Derbyshire  and  round  Barnsley 
became  very,  riotous  and  attacked  the  non-unionists.  Military  aid  was 
obtained  from  Sheffield,  but  several  sharp  struggles  took  place  before  the 
strikers  were  dispersed. 

—  After  a  review  of  the  Army  Corps  at  Metz,  the  Emperor  of  Germany^ 
at  a  banquet  given  to  the  civil  authorities,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
friendly  attitude  of  the  people  of  Lorraine,  and  at  the  warm  welcome  they 
had  given  him,  which  proved  their  loyalty  to  the  German  Empire. 

6.  At  Donca^ter,  the  St.  Leger  Stakes  won  by  half  a  length  by  the 
favourite,  Mr.  H.  M'Calmont's  Isinglass,  9  st.  (T.  Loates).     Seven  started. 

—  The  squadron  of  the  Brazilian  navy  lying  off  Rio  de  Janeiro  called 
upon  President  Peixoto  to  resign,  and  on  his  refusal  revolted  and  blockaded 
the  harbour. 

—  The  great  body  of  the  W^elsh  colliers,  except  about  6,000  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Llanelly,  agreed  to  return  to  work  on  the  masters*  terms. 
At  Trimble,  near  LlaneUy,  miners  who  had  come  from  the  North  of  England 
and  the  Midlands  were  ordered  by  the  federation  to  leave  at  once,  and 
those  who  remained  were  severely  maltreated  by  the  natives,  notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons,  who  patrolled  the  district. 

—  The  festival  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  Swedish  Reformation 
(postponed  from  March  20)  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  the  Cathedral 
of  Upsala,  where  in  1593  the  royal  letter  adopting  the  Augsburg  Confession 
had  been  signed  by  Charles  IX. 

7.  Serious  rioting  among  the  miners  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sheffield  and  Dewsbury,  where  an  enormous  quantity  of  property  was 
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wantonly  destroyed,  and  private  dwelling-houses  sacked.  The  local  police 
having  been  found  quite  insufficient  to  preserve  order,  large  drafts  of  the 
metropolitan  poUce  were  despatched  from  London,  and  pending  their  arrival 
the  crowds  were  held  in  check  by  the  military,  but  not  imtil  several  volleys 
were  tired  and  several  of  the  rioters  injured. 

7.  Cases  of  cholera  reported  from  Hull,  Grimsby,  and  Rotherham,  and  a 
woman  employed  as  a  cleaner  in  the  House  of  Commons  died  from  what 
was  pronounced  to  be  cholera. 

—  The  Cunard  steamer  Campania  arrived  at  Queenstown  from  New 
York,  having  made  the  passage  in  5  days  14  hrs.  55  min. 

8.  The  House  of  Lords,  after  four  nights'  debate,  rejected  the  second 
reading  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  by  419  to  41. 

# 

—  At  the  Trades  Union  Congress  resolutions  were  passed  declaring  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  consider  for  providing  honourable  and 
remunerative  work  for  the  unemployed,  and  fixing  May-day  for  a  general 
labour  demonstration  in  favour  of  an  eight  hours'  day. 

—  The  Legislative  Council  of  New  Zealand,  by  20  votes  to  18,  passed  the 
Electoral  Bill  sent  up  from  the  Legislative  Assembly,  including,  among  other 
provisions,  clauses  conferring  the  franchise  upon  women. 

—  A  revolution  broke  out  in  the  Tucuman  province  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  spreading  with  such  rapidity  through  the  nu-al  districts  that  the 
go\  ernor,  Senor  Delarosa,  found  himself  surrounded  at  Cabillo  with  about 
1,000  men. 

9.  Large  drafts  of  military  and  police  despatched  to  various  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  prevented  any  renewal  of  riot- 
ing. The  South  Wales  colliers,  recognising  the  uselessness  of  prolonging 
the  struggle,  retm-ned  to  work,  and  in  North  Staffordshire  the  men  were 
allowed  to  resume  at  the  former  rate  of  wages. 

—  A  decree  published  in  Paris,  signed  by  President  Camot,  organising 

the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1900. 

—  At  Dunkirk,  fetes  were  held  in  commemoration  of  the  raising  of  the 
siege  by  the  English  in  1793,  the  Government  being  represented  by  the 
general  connnanding  the  1st  Army  Corps. 

—  The  inhabitants  of  San  tender,  finding  that  the  authorities  had  not  for 
some  time  taken  proper  steps  to  provide  the  town  with  a  suflBciency  of 
water,  stormed  the  town  hall  and  tlu-eatened  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who 
were  with  difficulty  rescued  by  the  poUce.  The  rioters  held  the  town  for 
nearly  two  days  against  the  authorities. 

1 1.  A  se\ere  earthquake  felt  throughout  Eastern  Europe,  extending  from 
Jassv  and  Bucharest  to  Odessa.  The  shock,  which  lasted  from  thirteen  to 
eighteen  seconds,  was  accompanied  by  subterranean  rumbling,  and  caused 
the  utmost  panic  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  villages. 

—  The  Queen  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  parish  church  at 
Crathie,  near  Balmoral. 
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11.  The  third  of  the  international  matches  between  H.B.H.  the  Prince 
of  AV ales'  yacht  Britannia  (151  tons)  and  Mr.  Carroll's  Navahoe  (156  tons), 
for  the  Victoria  Challenge  Cup,  ended,  like  the  two  preceding,  in  favour  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  yacht,  which  having  thus  won  three  races  out  of  five, 
secured  the  cup. 

—  The  insurgent  fleet,  after  bombarding  ten  of  the  suburbs  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  tried  to  land  their  troops  and  occupy  the  city,  but  they  were 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss  by  the  loyal  troops  who  held  the  forts. 

12.  A  party  of  about  twenty  masked  men  stopped  an  express  train  bound 
for  New  York,  about  forty  miles  east  of  Chicago.  They  compelled  the 
guards  and  engine-driver  to  surrender^  kept  watch  over  the  passengers  with 
armed  rifles,  burst  open  the  treasure  van  with  dynamite,  and  carried  off 
$250,000  in  gold.  They  were  promptly  pursued  by  the  sheriff  and  a  posse, 
and  overtaken  and  compelled  to  surrender. 

—  The  National  Liberal  Association  issued  a  circular  to  its  federated 
bodies  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  rejecting  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  Bill. 

—  M.  Charles  de  Lesseps,  who  had  been  in  prison  since  December  16, 
liberated. 

13.  M.  Janssen  annomiced  to  the  Paris  Institute  of  Science  the  comple- 
tion of  the  observatory  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

—  Sir  Horace  Davey,  Q.C.,  appointed  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  in  succes- 
sion to  Lord  Justice  Bowen,  created  Lord  of  Appeal. 

—  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Ameer  of  Afghan- 
istan to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Cabul. 

—  The  price  of  silver  from  the  Government  mines  in  Hungary  reduced 
from  ninety'  to  fifty-seven  Horins  per  kilogramme,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  decline  in  the  market  value  of  the  metal. 

—  The  Brenton  Reef  Challenge  Cup  won  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  cutter  yacht  Britannia^  defeating  Mr.  Carroll's  NavaJioe  by  2J 
seconds,  over  a  course  of  120  miles — to  Cherbourg  and  back.  There  was  a 
full  wind  and  heavy  sea  throughout  the  race,  which  occupied  10  hrs.  37  min. 
35  sec. 

14.  The  Bank  of  England  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  from  5  to  4  per 
cent.,  the  total  reserve  standing  at  17,584,596/.,  or  52^  per  cent,  of  the  lia- 
bihties,  and  the  stock  of  bullion  at  26,890,000/. 

—  Thirteen  persons  attacked  with  choleraic  symptoms  at  Ashboxune, 
Derbyshire,  of  whom  eight  succumbed.  All  the  persons  attacked  hved  in 
the  same  court  and  drank  from  the  same  piunp. 

—  A  Royal  Commission,  consisting  of  seventeen  members,  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  agricultural  depression  prevaihng  in  Great  Britain,  and  to 
report  upon  measures  for  its  alleviation. 

—  The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  London  water  supply 
published,  recommending  certain  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  con- 
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tainination  of  the  rivers  Thames  and  Lea  and  their  tributaries,  and  for  the 
more  etrectual  filtration  of  water. 

15.  The  famous  temple  of  Hon«^wanji  in  Japan,  with  all  its  valuable  con- 
tents, totally  destroyed  by  tire. 

—  The  new  central  hall  and  buildings  of  the  Working  Men's  Club  and 
Institute,  erected  in  Clerkenwell  Road  at  the  cost  of  20,000/.,  opened  by 
Lord  Brassey. 

—  Violent  rain  storms  in  the  province  ot  Toledo,  foUowed  by  heavy 
Hoods,  inflicting  much  damage.  In  the  town  of  Villacanas,  on  the  river 
Hianzares,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  population  lived  in  cave  dwellings, 
about  eight  feet  square,  cut  out  of  the  hill-side,  the  majority  of  the  occu- 
pants were  drowned  by  the  sudden  rising  of  the  river. 

—  The  Philadelphia  Mint  reported  that  5,000  ounces  of  gold  were  miss- 
injTf  from  a  vault  which  had  been  sealed  up  since  1887. 

16.  The  Cape  May  Cup,  a  sister  trophy  to  the  Brenton  Reef  Cup,  won 
by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Britannia,  defeating  the  challenger,  Mr. 
Can-oll's  Xavahoe,  by  86  min.  23  sec.  on  a  120  mile  course — to  Cherbourg 
and  back  to  Alum  Bay.     There  was  little  wind,  and  the  race  occupied  24 

hrs.  8  min. 

—  A  serious  fire  at  Paddington  completely  destroyed  the  forage  stores  of 
the  London  General  Omnibus  Company. 

—  A  down  express  train  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  ran  off  the  rails 
m  the  Box  Tunnel,  and  a  local  up  train  ran  into  the  down  train,  with  the 
result  that  two  passengers  were  very  dangerously  injured  and  several  others 
were  much  hurt,  and  the  traffic  blocked  during  the  whole  day. 

17.  A  great  demonstration,  attended  by  10,000  persons,  presided  over  by 
the  mayor,  held  at  Limerick  in  favour  of  an  amnesty  to  all  political  prisoners. 

under  sentence. 

18.  The  miners  in  the  Pas  de  Calais,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  came  out 
on  strike  against  a  proposed  reduction  of  wages.  Telegrams  were  at  once 
sent  to  the  Belgian  miners  to  join  in  the  movement  against  the  coal  owners. 

—  At  an  international  cycling  match  held  in  Paris,  the  Swiss  champion, 
I  ,erna,  covered  696,568  kilometres  (433  miles)  in  twenty-four  hours,  defeating 
the  representatives  of  all  other  countries,  and  making  the  highest  record. 

—  The  Austrian  military  manoeuvres,  on  a  very  imposing  scale,  com- 
menced at  Kciszeg,  in  Hungary,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  the  Duke  of 

Coiinauj^^it. 

19.  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  having  learnt  of  the  serious  illness  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  telegraphed  to  offer  him  a  royal  castle  in  Central  Germany 
for  the  winter  months.     The  offer  was  respectfully  declined  by  the  prince. 

—  The  Governor  of  New  Zealand  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  Electoral 
Bill,  recently  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  giving  the  franchise  to 

women. 
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19.  A  fatal  fire  occurred  in  Whitechapel  in  a  pastry-cook's  shop,  by  which 
the  proprietor  and  four  other  persons  were  burnt  to  death  before  rescue 
could  arrive. 

20.  Sir  Henry  Norman  withdrew  his  acceptance  of  the  vice-royalty  of 
India,  feeling  his  strength  unequal  to  such  an  arduous  post. 

—  The  Dolcouth  tin  mine  in  Cornwall  was  the  scene  of  a  serious  acci- 
dent ;  a  portion  of  the  roof  falling  in  and  burying  eight  men,  who  were, 
however,  almost  miraculously  rescued  after  several  days'  imprisonment. 

—  The  Legislative  Assembly  at  Brisbane  decided  by  31  bo  16  votes 
against  a  motion  for  erecting  North  Queensland  into  a  separate  colony. 

21.  The  ceremony  of  presenting  new  colours  to  the  Dutch  army  took 
place  at  the  Hague.  The  troops  were  passed  in  review  before  the  young 
queen,  who  personaUy  presented  the  flags  which  had  not  been  renewed  since 
Waterloo. 

—  News  reached  Europe  that  Emin  Pasha  was  murdered  on  October  20, 
1892,  at  a  place  about  four  days'  journey  from  Kibourge,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Arab  chief,  Menhi  Moharra. 

—  A  great  fire  broke  out  in  the  Leeds  Central  Market  which  was  not 
extinguished  for  several  hours  ani  until  property  valued  at  80,000/.  was 
destroyed.  The  roof  of  the  Corn  Exchange  was  set  on  fire  and  narrowly 
escaped  destruction. 

22.  Parliament,  after  passing  the  Appropriation  Bill,  adjourned  for  six 
weeks,  when  the  session  was  to  be  resmued. 

—  At  the  Conference  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists,  held  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Hall,  M.  Zola  delivered  a  long  address  in  French  on  "  Anonymity  in 
Journalism." 

—  Increased  mortality  from  cholera  reported  from  Northern  Spain, 
Sicily,  Hamburg,  and  Bussia,  and  a  serious  outbreak  occurred  at  Brest.  Out 
of  44,200  Egyptian  pilgrims  to  Mecca  who  passed  through  Suez,  only  80,888 
returned. 

—  The  j^iges  de  paix  of  the  departments  of  the  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais  by 
order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  issued  invitations  to  the  pitmen  on 
strike  and  coal  owners  to  state  their  case,  with  a  view  to  arbitration.  The 
offer  was  only  partially  accepted  by  the  men. 

28.  The  Vienna  poHce  arrested  fourteen  persons  charged  with  being 
implicated  in  an  Anarchist  plot,  and  seized  a  private  printing  press  and  a 
quantity  of  explosives. 

—  A  Russian  iron-clad,  the  Roosalka,  lost,  with  twelve  officers  and  166 
men,  between  Revel  and  Helsingfors.  No  trace  was  found  of  the  missing 
ship. 

—  The  Lancashire  Plate  (value  8,000  sovs.)  won  by  Duke  of  Portland's 
Raeburn,  3  yrs.,  9  st.  1  lb.  (J.  Watts),  easily  defeating  the  favourite,  Mr. 
M*Calmont'8  Isinglass,  9  st.  4  lb.,  by  a  length,  and  Baron  Hirsch's  La 
Fleche.     Foiu-  ran. 
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24.  At  Barcelona,  during  a  review  of  the  troops,  a  bomb  was  thrown 
amongst  the  statf  of  Marshal  Martinez  Campos,  whose  horse  was  killed  and 
he  himself  injured.  Thirteen  other  officers  and  men  were  also  wounded  and 
a  large  number  of  the  spectators.  The  man  who  threw  the  bomb  was 
arrested  without  difficulty,  and  proved  to  be  an  Anarchist  named  PaUas. 

25.  A  sculling  match  for  the  Championship  Cup  and  200Z.  rowed  from 
Putney  to  Mortlake  by  George  Bubear,  champion  of  England,  and  Tom 
Sullivan,  champion  of  New  Zealand.  Sullivan  led  almost  from  the  first, 
and  eventually  won  by  five  lengths. 

—  H.M.S.  Camperdown^  when  leaving  Malta  harbour,  stranded  near  the 
entrance,  her  helm  having  jammed.  She  was  ultimately  floated  off  without 
damage. 

—  Brzeznica,  a  flourishing  little  town  in  Russian  Poland,  completely 
destrmed  by  fire,  and  upwards  of  500  families  rendered  homeless  were 
forced  to  encamp  in  the  neighbouring  woods. 

—  At  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reese,  who  had  become 
acquainted  with  some  secrets  of  an  Anarchist  organisation,  brutally  mur- 
dered. At  San  Francisco  a  boarding-house  frequented  by  non-unionist 
sailors  wrecked  by  a  dynamite  bomb,  six  men  being  injured,  of  whom  three 

died . 

26.  The  autunm  session  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of)ened 
at  Plymouth  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  M.P.,  who  in  the 
course  of  his  address  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  courts  of  conciliation 
under  the  Board  of  Trade  to  deal  with  labour  questions. 

—  The  freedom  of  the  City  of  London  presented  to  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
R.A.,  in  recognition  of  his  career  as  an  artist  and  of  the  gift  of  pic^res 
made  by  him  to  the  Corporation  Art  Gallery. 

—  -  The  Emperor  of  Germany  arrived  at  Vienna  to  assist  at  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  manoeu^Tes.     He  was  warmly  received  by  the  Emperor  Francis 

Joseph. 

—  The  Argentine  rebels,  who  had  temporarily  possessed  themselves  of 
Tucuinan,  defeated  and  driven  out  by  Dr.  Pellegrini,  and  the  members  of 
the  Kevolntionary  Committee  imprisoned. 

27.  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  way  south  from  Blairgowrie  addressed  a 
crowded  njeeting  of  his  supporters  at  the  Albert  Hall,  Edinburgh,  reviewing 
the  past  session  and  referring  at  length  to  the  action  taken  by  the  House  of 
Lords  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill. 

—  The  Spanish  Premier,  Senor  Sagasta,  whilst  walking  in  the  streets  of 
Madrid,  sHpped  and  fractured  one  of  his  ankle-bones. 

—  During  a  violent  storm  which  passed  over  South  Lincolnshire,  the 
church  of  Pinchbeck,  near  Spalding,  was  struck  by  lightning  and  the  roof 

set  on  fire. 

28.  A  monument  to  Andreas  Hofer,  the  Tyrolese  patriot  shot  by  order  of 
Napoleon  I.,  unveiled  at  the  Iselberg,  near  Innsbruck,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  a  large  assembly. 
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'28.  The  strike  of  Belgian  miners  extended  over  the  Charleroi  and  Bori- 
nage  coal-fields,  the  greater  number  of  the  men  coming  out  for  increased 
wages.  The  French  miners,  however,  showing  no  eagerness  to  coEabine, 
the  movement  failed  to  become  general  throughout  the  northern  coal-fields 
of  France,  as  was  intended  by  the  strike  leaders. 

29.  Alderman  George  Robert  Tyler,  the  head  of  a  firm  of  paper-makers 
and  Master  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  elected  to  be  Lord  Mayor  of 
Tjondon. 

—  It  was  officially  reported  that  the  Matabele  were  raiding  near 
Mogunda,  and  that  their  impis  were  being  massed  on  the  frontiers  of 
Mashonaland. 

—  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  attended  by  all  the  archdukes,  held  a 
grand  coui*t  at  Innsbruck,  which  was  attended  by  deputations  from  all -parts 
of  the  Vorarlberg  and  Tyrol,  and  also  from  various  towns  of  the  Trentino,  of 
which  the  Itahan  populations  form  an  autonomous  administration. 

30.  The  new  Army  Bill,  under  which  the  peace  footing  of  the  German 
army  was  fixed  for  five  years  at  479,229  men,  came  into  force. 

—  Mr.  J.  Corvasjee  Jehanghir  of  Bombay  presented  200,000  rupees  to  the 
Imperial  Institute  to  be  applied  to  the  special  benefit  of  India. 

—  The  insurgent  squadron  of  the  Brazilian  fleet  opened  fire  on  the  city 
of  Hio  and  caused  considerable  damage  to  public  and  private  buildings. 


OCTOBER. 

2i  A  terrific  cyclone,  accompanied  by  a  tidal  wave  of  unusual  magnitude, 
passed  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Louisiana  coasts,  and  especially  Mobile 
Bay,  being  the  centre  of  the  chief  disasters.  Upwards  of  1,200  lives  were 
lost,  and  property  valued  at  $5,000,000,  together  with  the  Louisiana  orange 
crop,  was  destroyed. 

—  A  British  mission  under  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  having  been  escorted 
by  the  Afghan  troops,  reached  Cabul,  and  was  received  with  great  ceremony 
by  the  Ameer  and  with  friendliness  by  the  pojiulation. 

—  The  Kabyle  tribe  of  Moors  attacked  the  Spanish  fort  of  Meiilla, 
garrisoned  by  BOO  Spanish  troops,  and  inflicted  severe  losses  on  the 
defenders. 

—  The  Canadian  Australian  liner  Miowera,  on  her  first  voyage  from 
Sydney  to  Vancouver,  went  agroimd  at  the  entrance  of  Honolulu,  and 
became  a  total  wreck.     All  the  passengers  and  crew  were  saved. 

3.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  paid  a  state  visit  to  Edinburgh  to 
receive  the  marriage  gift  of  the  corporation,  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  to 
oj^en  a  new  wing  of  the  hospital  for  incurables. 

—  The  Thirty-third  Church  Congress  opened  at  Birmingham  mider  the 
presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  the  inaugural  sermon  being  preached 
by  the  Ai'chbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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3.  Mr.  Goschen  addressed  a  large  meeting  of  Scotch  Unionists  at  Edin- 
burgh, presided  over  by  the  Marquess  of  Lothian.  He  replied  to  the  various 
points  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  delivered  in  the  same  place  in  the  previous 
week. 

—  The  French  treaty  and  convention  with  Siam  finally  signed  at  Bang- 
kok, the  French  having  consented  to  withdraw  certain  demands. 

4.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  visited  Stockton-on-Tees  to  open  the 
new  park  presented  to  the  town  by  the  Mayor,  Major  Ropner. 

—  It  was  reported  from  San  Francisco  that  a  steam  whaler,  the  Newport, 
liad  worked  her  way  during  the  summer  to  the  84th  parallel  of  latitude,  or 
(y  from  the  North  Pole. 

5.  The  Bank  of  England  lowered  its  rate  of  discount  from  8 J  to  8  per 
cent.,  the  total  revenue  standing  at  16,654,498/.,  or  45 j-  per  cent,  of  the  lia- 
bilities, and  the  stock  of  bullion  at  26,765,998/. 

—  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  visited  York,  and  were  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  The  duke,  having  been  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  afterwards  formally  opened  a  free  library. 

—  The  first  race  between  the  yachts  Vigilant  and  Valkyi-ie  for  the 
American  Cup  had  to  be  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  wind 

on  the  return  course. 

—  A  patrol  of  the  Bechuanaland  police  fired  upon  by  the  Matabele 
whilst  patrolling  the  south  bank  of  the  Shoushire  River,  an  attack  which 
was  regarded  as  a  formal  notification  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

—  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  and  his  staff  received  with  great  pomp  and 
umch  friendliness  by  the  Ameer  Abdurrahman  at  his  residence  near  Cabul. 

6.  The  Spanish  Anarchist,  Pallas,  who  had  thrown  the  bomb  by  which 
Marshal  Martinez  Campos  was  wounded,  shot  near  the  castle  of  Monjuich, 
at  Barcelona,  where  he  had  been  confined  since  the  outrage. 

—  The  late  Master  of  BaUiol,  Professor  Jowett,  interred  at  St.  Sepulchre's 
Cemetery,  Oxford,  beside  his  friend  and  colleague,  Thomas  Henry  Green, 
and  in  the  x^resence  of  a  large  attendance  of  old  and  distinguished  members 

of  the  college  and  university. 

—  The  Cunard  steamer  Lucania  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  after  a  passage 
of  5  days  13  hours  25  minutes,  the  fastest  western  voyage  on  record.  A 
fortnight  after  the  steamer  Campania^  belonging  to  the  same  company,  per- 
formed the  same  voyage  in  twenty-three  minutes  less  time. 

7.  The  first  race  between  the  yachts  Vigilant  and  Valkyrie  sailed  over 
a^'ain  outside  New  York  harbour,  and  ended  in  favour  of  the  American 
yacht  Vigilant  by  about  six  minutes. 

—  The  insurrection  in  the  Argentina  brought  to  a  close  by  the  surrender 
of  Rosario,  of  which  the  rebels  had  taken  possession,  and  by  the  arrest  of 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  movement. 

—  At  Kenipton  Park  race  meeting  the  Duke  of  York  Stakes,  a  one-mile 
handicap    (value   3,000/.),   won  by  the   favourite,   Mr.  W.   Throckmorton's 

Abington,  7  st.     Eleven  ran. 
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8.  The  second  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  8.  Pamell  commeiqLO- 
rated  at  Dublin  by  a  great  procession,  which  marched  through  the  city  to 
Glasnevin  Cemetery,  where  flowers  and  wreaths  were  deposited. 

9.  A  conference  of  representatives  of  the  coal  owners  and  miners,  with 
the  mayors  of  six  great  industrial  centres  of  the  north  of  England,  took 
place  at  Sheffield.  The  proceedings  were  private,  but  the  basis  of  a  settle- 
ment was  published  after  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York,  opened  the  new  South  London  art  galleries,  reading  room  and  leotnre 
hall,  erected  in  Camberwell  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  J.  Passmore  Edwards.  The 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  subsequently  visited  Poplar  in  order  to  lay  the 
foundation  stone  of  new  buildings  of  the  Missions  to  Seamen  Society. 

—  The  second  race  between  the  Valkyrie  and  the  VigUanty  on  a  triangular 
thirty-mile  course  off  Sandy  Hook,  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  American 
yacht  by  10  min.  87  sec. 

10.  On  the  re-assembling  of  the  Austrian  Reichstag  after  the  recess,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Count  Taaffe,  introduced  unexpectedly  an  Electoral  Reform 
Bill,  which  practically  conceded  the  suffi*age  to  all  persons  able  to  read  and 
write,  having  six  months'  residence  in  one  locality. 

—  The  coal  strike  in  Belgiiun,  which  had  been  undertaken  in  conjnnciion 
with  a  similar  movement  in  the  north  of  France,  came  to  an  end,  the  men 
having  failed  to  obtain  anything  beyond  a  slight  increase  of  wages  in  a  few 
cases. 

—  The  first  Ministry  under  the  Constitution  granting  responsible  Qovem- 
ment  to  Natal  constituted  under  Sir  John  Bobinson. 

11.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  appointed  Viceroy  of  India  in  succession  to  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Sir  Henry  Norman  having  declined  the  nomination. 

—  At  Newmarket  the  race  for  the  Cesarewitch  Stakes  resulted  in  a  dead 
heat  between  the  second  favourite,  Mr.  Ellis'  Red  Eyes,  4  yrs.,  7  st.  10  lb. 
(T.  Loates),  and  the  most  extreme  outsider,  Mr.  T.  Jenning's  Cypria,  8  yrs., 
6  st.  5  lb.  (W.  Pratt).     Seventeen  ran. 

—  The  endeavour  to  force  the  Silver  Purchase  Law  Bepeal  Bill  through 
the  United  States  Senate  by  a  continuous  sitting  began  at  Washington. 
Blankets,  extra  sofas,  and  an  extraordinary  supply  of  provisions  were 
brought  into  the  building,  both  sides  encamping  in  the  Chamber  or  the 
adjacent  rooms.  Senator  Allen  of  Nebraska  spoke  for  fifteen  hours  against 
the  repeal. 

12.  In  many  collieries  of  the  midlands  work  was  resinned  at  the  old  rates, 
the  men  having  thus  successfully  opposed  the  masters*  attempts  to  enforce 
a  reduction  of  wages. 

18.  A  terrible  accident  took  place  at  Jackson,  on  the  Michigan  Central 
Railway,  in  consequence  of  a  train  dashing  at  full  speed  into  an  excursion 
train  standing  in  the  station.  Eighteen  dead  bodies  and  thirty-four  persons 
seriously  injured  were  taken  from  the  wreckage. 
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18.  At  the  Aberdeen  Police  Court  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  his  assistant  were 
charged  with  cruelty  to  a  buUock  by  their  method  of  slaughtering  according 
to  the  Mosaic  law.  The  magistrates  decided  that  there  was  no  case  against 
the  butcher,  and  that  it  was  not  proven  against  the  rabbL 

—  The  Russian  squadron  under  Admiral  Avellan  arrived  off  Toulon, 
where  the  ships  and  crews  received  the  most  enthusiastic  welcome,  and 
fetes  organised  for  the  time  of  their  stay. 

—  At  Washington  after  a  continuous  sitting  of  thirty-nine  hours  the 
Senate  adjourned,  it  having  been  found  impracticable  to  maintain  a  quorum, 
the  supporters  of  the  Silver  Bill  refusing  to  vote  for  the  Repealing  Bill 
sent  up  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

—  The  third  race  between  the  Valkyrie  and  the  Vigilant  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  English  yacht  by  2  min.  5  sec,  but  by  about  40  sec.  after 
deducting  the  time  allowance. 

14.  An  epidemic  of  the  nature  of  cholera  broke  out  in  the  Greenwich 
workhouse,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  attacked  284  persons,  of  whom  nine 
died. 

15.  The  famous  mosque  of  Omeyyad  at  Damascus — originally  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  converted  to  Moslem  use  by  the  Caliph 
Omar — partially  destroyed  by  fire.  The  tomb  of  Saladin  and  the  rooms  of 
Hassan  and  Hosein  escaped,  and  the  library  with  the  unique  copy  of  0th- 
man's  Koran  was  saved.  Some  eighty-five  shops  and  twenty-five  houses 
surrounding  the  mosque  were  also  destroyed. 

16.  A  British  squadron  arrived  at  Taranto  in  the  course  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean cruise,  and  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  Italian  war- 
ships and  population. 

—  A  telegraph  cable  laid  between  Bundaberg  in  Queensland  and  New 
Caledonia,  and  subsidised  by  New  South  Wales,  notwithstanding  the  Mar- 
quess of  Ripon's  protest  against  promoting  a  line  which  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  power. 

—  Volunteers  from  the  two  regiments  stationed  at  Cape  Town — the 
Black  Watch  and  the  West  Riding  Regiment — ^having  been  called  on  for 
service  against  the  Matabele,  neswly  all  the  men  of  both  regiments  offered 

themselves. 

—  Two  columns  of  colonists  from  Forts  Victoria  and  Salisbury  had 
simultaneous  engagements  with  the  Matabele  at  a  place  about  sixty  miles 
east  of  Buluwayo.  The  natives  were  dispersed  in  both  cases  with  serious 
losses,  whilst  on  the  side  of  the  colonists  Captain  Campbell,  R.A.,  died  after 
the  amputation  of  his  leg,  in  which  he  had  been  wounded. 

17.  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  at  Preston,  and  the  Home  Secretary  (Mr. 
Asquith,  Q.C.)  at  Glasgow,  addressed  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  of 
their  respective  adherents ;  the  former  attacking  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  latter  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

—  A  serious  riot,  arising  out  of  the  coal  strike,  took  place  at  St.  Helen's, 
Lancashire,  when  a  body  of  strikers  invaded  the  Ashton  Green  Collieries  to 
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prevent  the  water  being  kept  out  of  them,  and  injured  several  of  the  police 
sent  to  protect  the  property. 

17.  A  fire  in  the  militia  orderly-room  at  Chester  Castle  destroyed  the 
colours  and  records  of  the  3rd  Cheshire  Begiment. 

—  Admiral  AveUan  and  the  officers  of  the  Russian  squadron  arrived  in 
Paris  from  Toulon,  and  were  received  by  enormous  crowds  and  with  the 
wildest  enthusiasm. 

18.  Manchester  College,  a  new  college  for  Nonconformists  at  Oxford, 
erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Thomas  Worthington  at  a  cost  of  55,000L, 
opened  by  the  president,  Mr.  Henry  R.  Grey,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assemblage  of  Unitarian  and  other  Nonconformist  leaders. 

—  The  Emperor  of  Germany  visited  Bremen  and  unveiled  a  statue  of 
his  grandfather,  William  I.  In  his  subsequent  speech  he  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  the  day  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic  and  of  the  birth  of 
his  father,  the  Emperor  Frederick. 

—  The  Harveian  oration  delivered  before  the  College  of  PhysiciaiiB  by 
Dr.  Pye- Smith,  who  contended  that  Harvey  was  not  only  the  discoverer  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  the  first  advocate  of  the  study  of  morbid 
anatomy. 

—  A  destructive  fire,  resulting  in  losses  estimated  at  $3,500,000,  broke 
out  at  New  York  in  Messrs.  Campbell's  wall  paper  factory,  spreading  to 
Haviland's  paper  mills,  a  piano  factory  and  furniture  works. 

19.  The  first  Parliament  under  the  new  Constitution  granting  responsible 
Government  to  Natal  opened  by  the  Governor,  Sir  W.  Hely-Hutchison. 

—  General  Bronsart  von  Schellendorf  appointed  to  succeed  General  von 
Kaltenbom-Stachau  as  Prussian  Minister  of  War. 

—  The  London  School  Board,  by  27  votes  to  12,  approved  a  rule  holding 
head  teachers  in  Board  Schools  responsible  for  the  infliction  of  bodily 
punishment,  but  allowing  them  to  delegate  the  power  to  their  assistants,  if 
fitted  to  be  entrusted  therewith. 

—  Lord  Bowen,  assisted  by  Sir  Albert  Bollit  and  Mr.  Haldane,  Q.C., 
opened,  at  Wakefield,  their  inquiry  into  the  Featherstone  riots. 

20.  Religious  riots  took  place  at  Teola,  near  Nasik,  where  a  Hindu  pro- 
cession passing  a  mosque  made  an  attack  upon  it,  leading  to  serious  street 
fighting,  which  was  eventually  suppressed  by  the  troops. 

—  The  winter  in  Eastern  Europe  reported  to  have  set  in  unusually 
early  and  with  extreme  severity.  Snow  to  the  depth  of  several  inches 
covered  the  country  round  Sofia,  and  was  reported  from  Servia  and  Boa- 
mania. 

—  A  British  mission  station  on  the  Shird  River,  belonging  to  the  British 
East  Africa  Company,  attacked  by  natives,  and  an  English  officer  and  two 

Sikh  soldiers  killed. 

21.  A  memorial  to  the  poet  William  Drummond,  of  Hawthomden,  un- 
veiled in  the  churchyard  of  Lasswade,  Midlothian,  by  Lord  Melville. 
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21.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  went  to  Dresden  to  attend  the  military 
jubilee  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  which  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings. 

22.  The  state  funeral  of  Marshal  M^Mahon  at  the  Invalides  was  the 
scene  of  much  pomp.  Enormous  crowds  thronged  the  streets,  and  special 
representatives  of  the  various  crowned  heads,  including  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  attended  in  full  state  and  laid  wreaths  on  the  marshal's  coffin. 

—  A  demonstration  of  political  clubs,  trade  unions,  and  socialistic  bodies 
summoned  to  meet  in  Trafalgar  Square  by  the  Social  Democratic  Federa- 
tion, but  attended  by  scarcely  1,000  persons. 

23.  The  British  Mediterranean  squadron,  under  the  conmiand  of  Sir  M. 
Culme- Seymour,  arrived  at  Spezia,  where  it  was  received  by  a  large  and 
imposing  display  of  Italian  ships  of  war,  and  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
the  inhabitants. 

—  A  Roll  of  Honour,  set  in  a  carved  oak  frame,  unveiled  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  in  memory  of  the  officers  who 
since  Superintendent  James  Baird  in  1861  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

—  General  Margallo,  in  command  of  the  Spanish  forces  round  Melilla, 
opened  fire  on  the  Eitf  tribesmen  who  were  advancing  their  trenches  against 
the  town.  The  Moors  were  dispersed  by  the  long-range  Nordenfelt  guns  of 
the  Spanish  cruiser. 

24.  The  Convention  League  of  the  Ulster  Unionists,  attended  by  600 
delegates  representing  176,000  adult  voters,  opened  at  Belfast  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  who  reviewed  the  position  of  the  Home 
Rule  question. 

—  The  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  city  of  London  reported  a  serious 
outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  that  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  building  rendered  its  further  use  as  a  school  absolutely  impos- 
sible. 

—  Sir  Henry  Loch,  high  commissioner.  South  Africa,  announced  his 
approaching  departure  for  Mafeking,  and  that  the  settlement  of  the  Mata- 
bele  question  had  been  placed  completely  under  his  control. 

25.  Admiral  Avellan  and  the  Russian  naval  officers  left  Paris  for  Lyons 
after  a  week  of  constant  festivities  and  hospitalities.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  gifts  alone  which  they  carried  away  with  them  were  worth  at  least 
100,000/. 

—  The  funeral  of  Lord  Vivian  at  Rome  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
solemn  demonstration  of  good-will  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government 
and  people,  the  ministry,  the  presidents  of  both  Houses,  and  the  Prince  of 
Naples  (representing  the  king)  being  present. 

—  At  Newmarket  the  Cambridgeshire  Stakes  won  in  a  canter  by  Lord 
Dunraven's  Molly  Morgan,  4  yrs.,  6  st.  7  lb.  (W.  Bradford),  defeating  the 
favourite,  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Raeburn,  8  yrs.,  8  st.  1  lb.  (G.  Challoner), 
by  four  lengths.     Twenty-two  started. 
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25.  The  Dublin  Court  of  Bankruptcy  refused  to  admit  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt's  plea  that  his  bankruptcy  was  caused  by  circumstances  beyond  his 
control,  and  to  set  aside  the  decree. 

26.  The  Earl  of  Derby  opened  a  free  library  and  museum  at  PrBston, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  79,000/.,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Harris,  a  former 
townsman,  who  has  left  nearly  800,000/.  for  public  purposes.  The  mnseum 
was  erected  on  a  site  given  by  the  Corporation  valued  at  80,0002. 

—  Admiral  Stanton,  in  command  of  the  United  States  squadron  in 
Brazilian  waters,  summarily  removed  for  saluting  the  insurgent  leader. 
Admiral  de  Mello. 

—  M.  Tripone,  who  had  been  condemned  to  five  years*  penal  servitade 
for  revealing  War  Office  secrets  to  foreign  powers,  released  on  the  comple- 
tion of  one-third  of  the  original  sentence. 

27.  After  several  days*  skirmishing  on  the  march,  the  two  columns  of 
the  troops  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  having  united,  were 
attacked  by  the  Matabele  force,  estimated  at  5,000  men.  The  natives  were 
driven  off  with  great  loss,  and  piu'sued  by  the  British  force  in  the  direction 
of  Buluwayo,  the  chief  kraal  of  the  Matabele. 

—  At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  General  Council  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  a  report  by  a  sub-committee  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  theolo- 
gical tests  and  against  the  retention  of  the  faculty  of  divinity  as  a  training 
school  for  the  ministry  of  one  denomination,  was  lost  by  a  leurge  majority. 

—  President  Carnot  arrived  at  Toulon  in  order  to  pay  a  formal  visit  to 
the  Russian  fleet  and  to  preside  at  the  launch  of  the  new  French  ironclad, 
the  Jaur^guiberry. 

—  In  Paris  the  public  funeral  of  M.  Gounod,  the  composer,  was  cele- 
brated at  the  Madeleine  with  great  honour,  and  the  body  was  subsequently 
conveyed  with  much  military  display  to  the  Auteuil  Cemetery. 

—  Mr.  John  Hare*s  company  performed  before  the  Queen  at  Bahnoral 
the  play  of  Diplomacy,  an  English  version  of  Dora,  by  M.  Sardou. 

—  During  a  religious  celebration  in  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Beth- 
lehem a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  Austrian  and  Italian  monks.  One 
of  the  latter  was  killed  and  two  wounded  by  shots  from  a  revolver. 

28.  The  Spanish  fortress  of  Melilla  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  Biff 
tribesmen  who  drove  back  the  Spanish  troops,  and  in  a  renewal  of  the  en- 
gagement General  Margallo,  the  chief  in  command,  was  killed. 

—  Mr.  Carter  Harrison,  Mayor  of  Chicago,  murdered  in  his  own  house 
by  a  man  who  fired  three  shots  at  Mr.  Harrison  and  then  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  authorities. 

—  The  prevalence  of  diphtheria  and  fever  in  the  metropolitan  district 
excited  much  attention.  Of  the  former,  upwards  of  400  new  oases  were  re- 
ported during  the  week,  with  a  mortality  of  over  eighty,  and  over  8,000  cases 
of  fever  of  a  less  serious  type. 
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29.  An  open-air  demonstration,  stated  to  have  been  attended  by  20,000 
Maltese,  held  at  Valetta  to  protest  against  the  proposed  curtailment  of  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Malta  by  the  English  Colonial  Office. 

—  The  elections  for  the  Swiss  National  Council  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Socialist  party  in  all  districts  where  their  candidates  were  not  also  sup- 
ported by  the  Democratic  party. 

30.  After  a  prolonged  debate  lasting  over  sixty-one  days,  of  which  four- 
teen were  continuous,  and  notwithstanding  persistent  "  lobbying,"  the  Silver 
Purchase  Repeal  Bill  passed  by  the  Senate  by  43  to  82  votes,  with  ten  pairs. 
The  bill  was  supported  by  22  Democrats  and  26  Republicans  against  22 
Democrats,  1  Republican,  and  4  Populists. 

—  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  in  view  of  the  complicated  political 
situation,  consented  to  prorogue  the  Reichsrath.  Count  Taaffe's  Cabinet 
tendered  their  resij^^ation,  but  it  was  not  at  once  accepted. 

—  The  French  Minister  of  Marine  gave  to  the  Russian  admiral  on  his 
departure  a  letter  instructing  all  harbour  masters  and  maritime  prefects  on 
the  French  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  to  treat  Russian  ships  of  war  as 
French  ones. 

—  The  Executive  of  the  Miners*  Federation  at  Derby  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  meet  representatives  of  the  coal  owners  to  discuss  the  wages  question. 

—  The  Chicago  exhibition  closed  without  any  special  ceremony  in  con- 
sequence of  the  murder  of  the  mayor.  Contrary  to  expectation  it  had  quite 
paid  its  expenses,  apart  from  the  sums  guaranteed,  and  had  been  visited  by 
21,000,000  people. 

—  The  first  Congress  of  the  Free  Labour  Association  opened  at  the 
Foresters'  Hall,  Clerkenwell,  and  attended  by  150  delegates.  Resolutions 
were  carried  denouncing  strikes  and  the  tyranny  of  union  pickets. 

NOVEMBEE. 

1.  The  Matabele,  7,000  strong,  again  attacked  the  East  African  Com- 
pany's force  when  in  laager  on  the  Imbembezi  River,  and  were  thoroughly 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  1,000  men.  Buluwayo  was  occupied  on  the  following 
day,  and  the  royal  kraals  destroyed.     Three  Europeans  were  killed  in  the 

tight  and  five  wounded. 

—  The  municipal  elections  throughout  England  and  Wales  showed  that 
in  those  boroughs  where  politics  entered  in  the  contests  the  Conservatives 
had  gained  seats  at  Louth,  Rochester,  Exeter,  Southampton,  Warrington, 
Oldham,  and  some  two  score  other  places  ;  the  Liberals  at  Carlisle,  Salisbury, 
St.  Helen's,  Manchester,  Bristol,  and  a  score  of  other  places.  Labour  and 
Socialist  candidates  also  came  forward,  the  former  gaining  ten  and  the 
latter  two  seats — Burnley  and  Boston  (one  each). 

—  At  Glasgow  the  West  of  Scotland  Liberal  Union  Association  was 
addressed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  delivered  a  remarkable  speech  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  political  career. 
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1.  In  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  at  Washington  the  Silver  Pnrohaae 
Law  Repeal  Bill,  after  a  slight  attempt  at  obstniction,  was  passed,  as  sent 
down  by  the  Senate,  by  191  to  14,  and  forthwith  submitted  to  the  Preaidenty 
who  signed  it  at  once. 

—  A  band  of  Amauts  entered  the  town  of  Prisrend,  and,  having  driven 
the  Turkish  garrison  into  the  citadel,  looted  the  shops  and  houses  of  the 
principal  inhabitants. 

2.  The  House  of  Commons  reassembled,  after  a  short  recess,  to  conclude 
the  business  of  the  session. 

—  Two  French  poachers  shot  on  the  Alsatian  frontier  by  a  German 
gamekeeper,  who  was  declared  upon  investigation  to  have  acted  in 
self-defence. 

—  The  volunteers,  under  Major  Goold-Adams,  came  into  conflict  with 
two  impis  of  Matabele,  and  after  a  stubborn  fight  beat  off  their  attack, 
killing  their  commander,  Lobengula's  son-in-law. 

—  At  Hanover  a  gambling  case,  in  which  a  large  number  of  officers  and 
coimty  gentlemen  were  called  as  witnesses,  resulted  in  the  conviction  and 
heavy  punishment  of  the  keepers  of  the  gambling  establishment  and  in  the 
revelation  of  a  wide-spread  habit  of  gambling  in  Germany. 

—  Serious  earthquake  shocks  felt  in  South  Wales,  North  Devon,  and  as 
far  east  as  Bristol,  where  almost  a  panic  was  produced  by  the  violence  of 
the  shocks. 

3.  The  Court  of  Appeal  at  Sofia  acquitted  Georgriff,  one  of  the  men  con- 
demned to  death  for  the  murder  of  M.  Beltcheff,  and  for  high  treason.  He 
was  at  once  set  at  liberty. 

—  At  Santander  a  vessel  laden  with  dynamite  and  petroleum,  which 
had  obtained  access  to  the  harbour  by  means  of  a  false  declaration, 
caught  fire.  Attempts  to  extinguish  the  fire  were  made,  and  the  amount  of 
dynamite  declared  to  have  been  on  board  was  safely  removed,  when  a  terrific 
explosion  occurred,  shattering  everything  to  pieces  in  the  neighbourhood, 
setting  the  town  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  causing  the  death  of  several 
hundreds  of  persons. 

—  Two  officers  and  two  men  belonging  to  ships  in  the  squadron  lying  off 
Bio  de  Janeiro  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  store  which  was  close  to 
the  spot  where  the  boat's  crew  had  landed  to  obtain  sand. 

4.  The  joint  conference  of  coalmasters  and  men  held  at  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  after  two  days'  negotiations,  failed  to  arrive  at  any  settlement 
of  the  dispute. 

—  In  the  north  of  France  the  coal  strike,  after  lasting  several  weeks, 
ended  in  the  resumption  of  work  on  the  masters'  terms. 

—  King  Oscar  made  a  speech  at  Christiania  in  celebration  of  the  eightieth 
anniversary  of  the  union  between  Norway  and  Sweden,  declaring  that  the 
union  must  remain  for  ever  intact. 
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4.  In  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Mr. 
Justice  Wills  and  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  decided  that  there  was  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  country  against  an  Indian  ruler  like  the  Sultan  of  Johore,  against 
whom  a  lady  had  brought  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  made 
when  he  was  living  in  England  under  the  name  of  Baker. 

6.  Captain  von  Meyerinck,  one  of  the  chief  defendants  in  the  gambling 
and  swindling  case  tried  at  Hanover,  who  had  been  oondenmed  to  four  years' 
imprisonment,  hanged  himself  in  his  prison  cell. 

—  Large  meetings  of  colliers  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  endorsed  the 
action  taken  by  their  delegates  at  the  Westminster  Conference. 

7.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Local  Government  Bill  (England  and 
Wales),  after  a  long  debate,  read  a  second  time  without  a  division. 

—  A  large  part  of  the  roof  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway  Station  at 
Dover  fell  in  just  as  the  Paris  mail  was  leaving  for  London,  covering  the 
engine  and  tender  with  broken  glass,  but  injuring  no  one. 

—  At  Barcelona  during  a  performance  of  William  TeU  at  the  Liceo 
Theatre  two  bombs  were  thrown  from  the  upper  gallery  into  the  stalls. 
Only  one  exploded,  but  it  killed  twenty-three  persons  and  wounded  seriously 
very  many  more.  The  theatre  was  wrecked,  and  in  the  panic  which  ensued 
more  lives  were  lost.  A  general  arrest  of  Anarchists  was  at  once  made  by 
the  police. 

8.  The  fall  elections  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  New  York, 
showed  that  the  Republicans  had  gained  very  largely,  the  revolt  in  New 
York  being  chiefly  against  Tammany  and  **  boss-rule."  Mr.  M*Kinley  was 
re-elected  Governor  of  Ohio  by  a  large  majority. 

—  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  arrived  at  Belfast  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise 
to  visit  the  Ulster  Unionists.  He  met  with  a  cordial  welcome  all  along  the 
route  from  Larne,  and  on  the  following  day  was  entertained  with  great  dis- 
tinction at  Belfast. 

—  Serious  floods  occurred  in  various  parts  of  Japan,  accompanied 
by  great  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property.  More  than  4,000  houses 
were  washed  away,  and  upwards  of  200  vessels  were  wrecked  along  the 

coast. 

9.  The  Greek  Ministry,  having  been  defeated  on  the  election  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Assembly,  resigned,  and  the  king  at  once  sent  for  M.  Tricoupis 
to  form  a  Cabinet. 

—  At  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  Earl  Spencer  and  the  Earl  of  Eimberley 
were  the  speakers  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers. 

—  The  Himgarian  Premier  announced  at  the  meeting  of  the  Diet  that 
the  emperor-king  had  given  his  consent  to  the  introduction  of  a  Civil 
Marriage  Bill. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Labouchere's  motion  to  censure  the 
Chartered  South  African  Company  negatived  without  a  division. 
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10.  The  Viceroy  of  India  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne),  replying  to  & 
munidipal  address  at  Agra,  declared  in  the  plainest  language  the  intentioii 
of  the  Government  to  protect  equally  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  attempts  of  one  religion  to  trample 
on  the  other. 

—  The  Gh>vemment  of  Spain  suspended  the  constitution  in  Barcelona,  so 
far  as  the  guarantees  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  were  concerned,  in  order 
to  make  arrests  wherever  suspected  persons  were  supposed  to  be  found. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  W.  M*Laren*s  amendment  to  the 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  reserving  to  certain  bodies  the  right  to  contract 
out  of  the  Act,  rejected  by  286  to  217  votes. 

—  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup  won  by  Baron  Hirsch's  La  Fl^he,  4  yrs.,  9  stb. 
6  lb.  (J.  Watts),  defeating  the  favourite  by  a  length  and  a  half.  Twelve 
started.  And  the  following  day  the  great  Lancashire  Handicap  by  the  same 
owner's  Watercress,  4  yrs.,  9  st.  2  lb.  (J,  Watts).    Eight  started. 

11.  Mr.  Ingram  Bywater,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College  and  Reader 
in  Greek,  appointed  Begius  Professor  of  Greek  in  succession  to  Mr.  Jowett. 

—  Lord  Roberts  (C.)  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Edinburgh  University  by 
1,145  votes  against  728  recorded  for  Lord  Reay  (G.L.). 

—  An  iron  sailing  ship  came  into  violent  collision  with  the  newly  erected 
promenade  pier  at  Dover,  carrying  away  the  lighthouse  and  making  a  wide 
breach  in  the  stonework. 

—  The  London  County  Council  visited  and  declared  open  twenty-one 
thoroughfares  from  which  the  gates  and  bars  had  been  removed. 

18.  In  view  of  the  serious  troubles  to  industry  arising  out  of  the  oontinu- 
ance  of  the  coal  strike,  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  a  letter  to  representatives 
of  the  owners  and  miners  proposing  another  joint  conference  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Lord  Rosebery. 

—  At  the  Colston  banquets  at  Bristol  Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  PostmaBter- 
General,  was  the  chief  speaker  at  the  Anchor  Society,  and  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach  and  Mr.  Plunket  at  the  Dolphin  Society. 

—  At  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  Mr.  Clement  R.  Markham  de- 
livered his  inaugural  address  as  president  on  the  present  standpoint  of 
geography. 

—  Prince  Albert  von  Windischgratz  succeeded  in  constituting  a  Cis- 
Leithan  Ministry  on  the  basis  of  a  coalition  between  the  various  sections  of 
the  Moderates. 

—  The  Servian  Minister  in  Paris,  M.  Georgevitch,  seriously  wounded 
whilst  seated  at  dinner  in  a  restaurant  An  Anarchist  named  Leauthier^ 
who  had  previously  dined  at  a  Boulevard  restaurant,  and  left  without  payings 
entered  the  room  where  M.  Georgevitch  was  seated,  and,  without  a  word^ 
struck  him  with  a  knife  in  the  side. 

14.  Mr.  Edward  Caird,  sometime  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  and  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  elected  Master  of  Balliol 
in  succession  to  Professor  Jowett. 
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14.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institdte,  the  Earl  of  Bosebery 
presiding,  the  Ecirl  of  Onslow  read  a  paper  on  State  Sooialism  in  New 
Zealand,  describing  the  experiments  recently  made  in  that  colony. 

—  At  the  re-opening  of  the  French  Chamber  M.  Casimir-Perier  was 
re-elected  President  by  295  votes  against  195  recorded  for  M.  Brisson,  a 
more  advanced  BadicaL 

—  After  a  stay  of  nearly  six  weeks  at  Cabnl,  during  which  time  they 
were  treated  with  the  highest  consideration  by  the  Ameer  and  his  people,  Sir 
Mortimer  Durand  and  staff  left  the  Afghan  capital,  having  placed  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  powers  on  the  most  friendly  footing. 

15.  The  Lord  Chancellor  received  a  deputation  of  Badical  members  of  the 
House  of  Conmions  with  reference  to  the  appointments  to  the  county 
magistracy.  In  the  coinrse  of  a  vigorous  speech  he  decHned  to  submit  to 
dictation  in  his  selection,  and  mentioned  that  amongst  the  names  submitted 
to  him  by  members  and  rejected  by  him  were  many  who  would  have  been  a 
disgrace  to  the  bench. 

—  The  election  of  a  Lord  Bector  of  Glasgow  University  resulted  in  the 
return  of  Sir  John  Gorst  (Conservative)  by  916  votes  against  695  recorded  for 
the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Asquith,  Q.C. 

—  A  serious  fire  broke  out  in  the  Old  Bailey  and  at  one  time  threatened 
to  spread  to  Newgate  Prison.  Three  large  warehouses  were  completely 
destroyed,  and  much  damage  was  done  to  premises  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Cassell,  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  and  other  publishers.  The  fire  originated 
in  the  buildings  of  the  London  Perfumery  Company. 

—  At  Derby  the  Derby  Cup  won  by  the  most  complete  outsider,  Mr.  W. 
Johnstone's  Best  Man,  3  yrs.,  8  st.  4  lb.  (Allsopp),  defeating  the  favourites, 
Baron  Bothschild's  Hai-fleur  II.,  8  yrs.,  7  st.  6  lb.  (T.  Loates^  and  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  Baebum,  3  yrs.,  9  st.  (J.  Watts).     Twenty-four  started. 

16.  At  Berlin  the  Beichstag  opened  by  the  German  Emperor,  who,  in  his 
speech  enunciating  the  financial  and  other  measures  to  be  brought  forward, 
expressed  his  confidence  in  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

—  A  bomb  exploded  at  the  barracks  of  the  15th  Army  Corps  at  Marseilles, 
by  which  a  part  of  the  general's  quarters  and  guard  house  was  blown  to 
pieces  and  some  adjoining  houses  shattered,  but  no  one  injured. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons'  inquiry  into  the  Local  Government  Bill 
Mr.  W.  M*Laren  carried,  by  147  to  126  votes  against  the  Government,  an 
instruction  empowering  all  women,  whether  married  or  single,  to  vote  in 
elections  for  parish  councils  ;  if  entitled  to  be  on  the  Local  Government 
Register  of  electors,  or  on  the  Parliamentary  Begister  if  they  were  men. 

17.  The  joint  conference  of  the  Miners  and  Coalowners'  Federation  held 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Bosebery,  resulted  in  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute  which  had  lasted  four  months.  A  board  of  con- 
ciliation was  to  be  constituted,  with  a  chairman  from  the  outside,  elected  by 
the  dele^^ates  or  nominated  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  AJl 
pits  were  to  be  re-opened  and  wages  to  be  paid  at  the  old  rate  until  81st 
January,  1894. 
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17.  Admiral  de  Mello,  the  leader  of  the  Brazilian  insurgents,  proclaimed 
the  son  of  the  Conde  d'Eu,  Emperor  of  Brazil. 

—  A  very  heavy  gale  experienced  along  the  eastern,  northern  and 
western  coasts,  occasioning  numerous  shipwrecks,  some  of  which  were 
attended  hy  serious  loss  of  life.  After  a  lull  of  about  four-and-twenty  hours 
it  burst  again  with  renewed  violence  over  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
From  St.  Ives  Bay  to  the  Banffshire  coast  wrecks,  accompaDied  by 
serious  loss  of  life,  were  reported.  Inland  factory  chimneys  and  roofs  of 
houses  were  blown  down,  and  the  telegraph  system  seriously  impeded. 
The  gale  blew  almost  universally  from  the  north-east,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  over  the  greater  part  of  England  and  Scotland,  in 
which  trains  were  imbedded  for  several  hours.  The  mail  service  between 
England  and  France,  Belgium  and  Ireland  was  interrupted,  and  a  laz^ 
portion  of  Calais  pier  swept  away.  On  the  east  coast  298  vessels  were 
wrecked  and  298  lives  lost. 

18.  The  Marquess  of  Huntly  (L.U.)  elected,  by  347  to  258  votes,  Lord 
Rector  of  Aberdeen  University  against  Mr.  W.  A.  Himter,  M,P.  (G.), 

—  Lord  Boberts  received  from  the  Corporation  the  freedom  of  the  City 
of  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  same  time  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University, 

—  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  University  Extension  Society,  held  at 
the  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  and  presided  over  by  Bight  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  it 
was  stated  that  during  the  previous  ten  yecurs  the  centres  had  increased 
from  25  to  59,  and  the  students  from  8,662  to  18,370. 

20.  At  the  Imperial  Institute,  the  Prince  of  Wales  presiding,  Mr.  Lecky 
delivered  an  inaugural  address  on  the  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  her  dependencies. 

—  A  plot  to  blow  up  with  dynamite  the  Nelson  monument  in  Montreal 
having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Canadian  authorities,  precautions  were 
taken,  and  three  young  men,  one  carrying  a  dynamite  cartridge,  were 
arrested  on  the  spot,  one  of  them  being  the  son  of  the  ex-Premier  of  Quebec, 
the  Hon.  Honor^  Mercier. 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales  laid  the  memorial  stone  of  the  St.  Bride  Foun- 
dation Institute,  a  polytechnic  in  course  of  erection  in  Bride  Lane,  Fleet 
Street,  under  the  City  of  London  Parochial  Charities  Act. 

—  The  Porte  intimated  its  willingness  to  allow  the  free  exercise  of  the 
medical  profession  by  women  duly  qualified  and  prepared  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation at  the  Imperial  School  of  Medicine. 

21.  A  severe  epidemic  of  influenza  declared  itself  at  Blackburn,  where  it 
was  estimated  that  upwards  of  10,000  persons  were  suffering  from  a  slight 
attack. 

—  Shocks  of  earthquake  felt  at  Mesher,  Kashan  and  other  parts  of 
Persia,  the  latter  town  being  completely  wrecked  with  great  loss  of  life  and 
property. 

—  Mr.  Alexander  Peckover  of  Wisbech  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
County  of  Cambridge,  the  first  instance  of  a  Nonconformist  being  nominated 
to  that  office. 
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22.  An  Anarchist  club  discovered  by  the  police  at  Barcelona.  Apparatus 
for  the  manufacture  of  bombs,  and  papers  showing  that  the  club  was  the 
head-quarters  of  a  revolutionary  movement,  were  found  on  the  premises. 

—  The  Marquess  of  Bute  installed  as  Lord  Bector  of  the  St.  Andrews 
University,  and  delivered  an  address  on  the  archaeology  and  ecclesiology  of 
early  Scotland. 

—  Mr.  Thomas  M'Greevy,  ex-member  of  Quebec,  and  Mr.  N.  K.  Conolly^ 
president  of  the  Richelieu  Ontario  Steamboat  Company,  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment  for  conspiring  to  defraud  the  Dominion  Government  of 
large  sums  of  money. 

23.  The  Secretary  for  War  received  a  deputation  of  the  Labour  Beform 
Union  on  the  subject  of  working  shorter  hours,  with  the  object  of  making- 
work  more  regular  throughout  the  year. 

—  A  correspondence  published  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Badical  Party  who  had  previously  interviewed  the  Lord 
Chancellor  on  the  subject  of  the  addition  of  more  Liberals  to  the  county 

magistrature. 

—  At  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  an  all-night  sitting 
in  committee  on  the  Government  Banknote  Bill,  which  was  opposed  by  the 
Labour  Party.     Eventually  by  the  aid  of  the  closure  the  bill  was  passed 

through  the  committee. 

—  A  further  Anarchist  outrage  took  place  in  Spain  at  Cajar,  near 
Granada,  when  the  home  of  the  secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Committee 
was  blown  to  pieces  by  a  bomb. 

—  At  Detroit  a  dry  goods  store  took  fire  and  was  burnt  to  the  ground 
in  a  few  hours,  seven  persons  losing  their  lives,  and  property  valued  at 
500,000/.  being  destroyed. 

24.  Lord  Salisbiu'y  received  a  deputation  representing  84,000  skilled 
workmen  to  hear  their  objections  to  Clause  4  of  the  Employers'  Liability 
Bill — the  Earl  of  Kimberley  on  behalf  of  the  Government  having  previously 
declined  to  receive  them. 

—  Signor  Giohtti,  at  the  opening  of  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly,. 
announced  the  resignation  of  the  Italian  Ministry,  in  consequence  of  the 
blame  thrown  upon  the  Premier's  relations  with  the  Banca  Bomana. 

—  Sir  West  Ridgeway,  titulai*  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland,  who  had 
been  despatched  to  Morocco  shortly  after  the  change  of  Ministry,  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

—  The  Garter — vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Derby — conferred  on 

the  Marquess  of  Breadalbane. 

25.  Infernal  machines,  despatched  from  Orleans  in  France,  received  by 
the  German  Emperor  and  the  Chancellor  Count  von  Caprivi — a  letter 
accompanying  the  latter  stated  the  box  to  contain  seeds  for  planting. 
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25.  In  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  whilst  the  debate  on  the 
Ministerial  programme  was  under  discussion,  the  resignation  of  three 
Radical  members  of  the  Cabinet  became  known.  The  leader  of  the 
Opposition  thereupon  declined  to  continue  the  debate,  and  the  House 
having  adjourned,  the  whole  Cabinet  resigned. 

—  A  royal  ordinance  issued  at  Buda-Pesth  setting  aside  Austrian  Court 
functionaries  when  in  attendance  on  the  emperor-king  in  Hungary,  and 
restoring  their  duties  to  the  Hungarian  **  Gentlemen  of  the  Banner." 

—  In  the  Greek  Chamber  M.  Tricoupis  announced  that  Greece  was  no 
longer  able  to  fulfil  her  foreign  engagements,  and  was  anxious  to  come  to  an 
amicable  compromise  with  her  creditors. 

26.  Sermons  preached  in  various  churches  and  chapels  in  advocacy  of  the 
views  of  the  Sunday  Society,  and  during  the  afternoon  several  public  and 
private  picture  galleries  opened  to  the  members  of  that  body. 

27.  A  tin  box,  with  an  extinguished  fuse  found  to  contain  dynamite, 
thrown  overnight  into  a  yard  adjoining  Aldborough  Barracks,  Dublin.  Two 
men  were  arrested  on  suspicion,  but  one  was  at  once  discharged.  In  the 
•evening  he  was  found  shot  dead  in  a  lane  near  the  quay. 

—  The  Scotch  coalmasters  having  refused  to  concede  an  advance  of  one 
shilling  per  ton,  dO,000  out  of  40,000  workmen  declined  to  return  to  work. 

—  A  severe  shock  of  earthquake,  causing  considerable  damage  to  pro- 
perty, occurred  at  Montreal,  and  was  felt  to  a  wide  extent  in  the  surrounding 
district. 

—  The  German  Imperial  Budget,  submitted  to  the  Beichstag  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  showed  an  exact  balance  between  revenue  and 
-expenditiure,  the  amount  being  65,281,611/. 

—  Lobengula  sent  proposals  to  Colonel  Goold-Adams,  commanding  the 
imperial  troops,  for  the  pursuing  force  to  be  withdrawn,  in  order  that  he 
might  come  in  and  talk. 

28.  The  annual  conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  Asso- 
illations  met  at  Cardiff  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  H,  Stafford  Northcote. 
At  a  mass  meeting  held  subsequently,  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  at  length  on  the 
poHtical  situation. 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  present  at  Lincoln*R  Inn  at  the  consecration 
of  a  Chancery  Bar  Freemasons'  Lodge. 

—  A  memorial  window  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Chapter  House  of 
Westminster  Abbey  to  the  memory  of  James  Bussell  Lowell  unveiled  by  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  The  American  Ambas- 
sador and  many  distinguished  English  and  American  men  of  letters  were 
present. 

—  A  serious  railway  accident  occtured  near  Milan,  a  goods  train  and  an 
express  train  nmning  in  opposite  directions  coming  into  collision  owing  to 
A  fog.     Thirteen  persons  were  killed  and  twenty-two  injured. 
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29.  Marshal  Martinez  Campos,  having  been  appointed  to  tha  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Spanish  troops,  arrived  at  Melilla  and  gave  orders  for  opening 
an  skctive  campaign  against  the  Kabyles. 

—  A  number  of  the  Fellowship  Porters,  who  some  weeks  previously  had 
been  ejected  from  the  offices  of  the  society  in  Great  Tower  Street,  effected 
a  forcible  re-entry  of  the  premises  and  held  a  meeting,  during  which  the 
speakers  denounced  the  action  of  the  governors  of  the  fellowship  and  of 
the  city  corporation. 

—  The  mail  and  passeiiger  tender  America^  stationed  at  Queenstown, 
caught  fire,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  whilst  lying  at  her  moorings,  and 
was  completely  gutted. 

—  In  the  Japanese  Parliament,  which  had  been  opened  on  the  previous 
day,  a  want  of  confidence  motion  in  the  President,  Hoshi  Torn,  was  after  a 
heated  discussion  carried  by  a  majority  of  47  votes. 

30.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  read  a  second 
time,  without  a  division^  after  a  short  debate. 

—  At  the  anniversary  of  the  Royal  Society  the  gold  medals  of  the  year 
were  thus  distributed  :  The  Copley  Medal  to  Sir  George  Gabriel  Stokes, 
F.E.S.,  for  his  researches  in  physical  science  ;  royal  medals  to  Professor  A. 
Schuster  for  spectroscopic  inquiries,  &c.,  and  to  Professor  H.  Marshall- 
Ward  for  history  of  fungi,  &c. ;  and  the  Davy  Medal  to  Professor  J.  Van*t 
HofiT  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Lepel  for  the  theory  of  asynmietric  carbon,  &c. 

—  The  Credito  Mobiliare  Italiano,  an  important  financial  institution  at 
Home,  temporarily  suspended  payment  owing  to  a  persistent  withdrawal  of 

deposits. 

DECEMBER. 

1.  M.  Casimir-Perier,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  finally 
undertook,  and  succeeded  in,  the  formation  of  a  Ministry,  having  previously 

declined  the  duty. 

—  In  the  Keichstag  a  bill  for  the  re-admission  of  the  Jesuits  into 
Germany  brought  in  by  Count  von  Homperch  agreed  to  by  176  to  186 
votes,  the  Government  taking  no  part  in  the  debate  or  division. 

—  A  man  arrested  in  a  railway  train  near  Sofia,  having  been  recognised 
as  an  outlaw,  subsequently  confessed  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  capital 
to  murder  Prince  Ferdinand  and  the  Prime  Minister,  M.  Stambouloff. 

2.  A  fire  broke  out  at  Dowgate  wharf  on  the  Thames  in  a  large  building 
occupied   as  paper   warehouses  and   completely   destroyed    the    block    of 

buildings. 

—  A  measure  introduced  into  the  Hungarian  Parliament  providing  for 
compulsory  civil  marriage. 

—  The  Princess  Christian  opened  a  free  public  library  in  Lower  Marsh, 
Lambeth,  the  sixth  free  library  opened  in  Lambeth  since  the  passing  of 

the  Act. 
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8.  A  number  of  so-called  "  Anarchists,"  notwithstanding  the  Home 
Secretary's  prohibition,  attempted  to  assemble  in  Trafalgar  Square,  but 
were  dispersed  by  the  police  before  they  could  make  any  speeches. 

4.  A  deputation  of  unemployed  workmen  waited  on  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain, 
M.P.,  to  protest  against  the  continuance  of  foreign  pauper  immigration,  by 
which  the  English  labour  market  was  seriously  affected. 

—  The  regular  session  of  Congress  opened  at  Washington,  when  the 
President's  message  was  delivered,  in  which  he  expressed  his  confidence  in 
the  ultimate  benefits  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Law  Bill  and  advocated 
strenuously  an  immediate  tariff  reform. 

—  Signor  Zanardelli,  with  the  promise  of  support  from  Signor  Crispi, 
failed  after  repeated  efforts  to  form  a  Cabinet  in  which  Radical  opinion 
prevailed,  having  been  unable  to  find  a  Finance  Minister  who  would  face  the 

situation. 

—  Captain  Wilson  and  a  detachment  of  thirty-five  men  after  following 
Lobengula's  forces  for  upwards  of  a  week  came  up  with  them  beyond 
the  Shangani  River,  and  after  a  brief  fight  forced  them  to  retreat  in 
disorder,  but  ultimately  Captain  Wilson  and  a  portion  of  his  men,  separated 
from  the  main  body  by  the  swollen  river,  fell  victims  to  the  Matabele. 

6.  In  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  M.  Dupuy,  who  had  been  Prime 
Minister  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  elected  President  in  succession  to  M. 
Casimir-P^rier,  who  had  become  Prime  Minister. 

—  The  old-established  banking  firm  of  Dufresne  Brothers  in  Florence 
suspended  payment,  and  the  manager,  Signor  Emetaz,  committed  suicide. 

—  At  a  congregation  held  at  Oxford  a  resolution  was  passed  by  110  votes 
to  70  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  Final  Honour  School  of  English 
language  and  literature. 

6.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  ofiicers  and  men  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade  found  expression  at  the  meeting  of  the  London  Council,  where  it 
was  admitted  that  for  an  entire  year  the  men  had  been  kept  without  great- 
coats, that  the  supply  of  necessary  hose  to  the  fire  engines  was  altogether 
inadequate,  and  that  members  of  the  County  Council  had  repeatedly  inter- 
fered with  the  working  of  the  brigade. 

—  It  was  reported  that  the  Russian  Government  had  put  forward  the 
declcLration  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  make  navigable  the  Kilia 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  the  result  of  which  would  be  to  render  the  other 
mouths  useless,  and  to  place  the  whole  trade  under  Russian  supervision. 

—  A  fresh  outbreak  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  of  a  very  infectious  but 
not  virulent  type,  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Western  Europe.  In 
the  larger  cities  the  cases  were  counted  by  thousands. 

7.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  received  a  deputation  from 
the  temperance  convention,  which  had  been  held  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
on  the  previous  day.  to  urge  the  pressing  forward  of  the  Local  Veto  Bill. 
The  Prime  Minister  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared  that  the 
Government  were  resolved  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  promote  this 
measure. 
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7.  The  committee,  presided  over  by  Lord  Bowen,  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Featherstone  riots,  clearly  and  unequivocally  vindicated  the  action 
of  the  troops  employed. 

—  Dr.  T.  Russell  Reynolds,  M.D.,  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Collej;e 
of  Physicians  in  succession  to  Sir  Andrew  Clark. 

8.  In  the  House  of  Lords  an  amendment  by  the  Earl  of  Dudley  to  the 
"  contracting-out "  clause  of  the  Employers*  Liability  Bill  carried  against 
the  Government  by  148  to  28  votes. 

—  In  the  New  South  Wales  Legislative  Assembly,  the  Ministry  having 
been  defeated,  the  Attorney -General  and  Minister  of  Justice  tendered  their 
resignation,  but  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  decided  to  retain  office 
until  the  general  election. 

—  A  lady  named  Kate  Duugey,  who  was  living  alone  in  Lambridge 
Farm,  near  Henley-on-Thames,  brutally  murdered  in  the  adjoining  wood 
after  a  long  struggle  in  the  house. 

9.  During  the  sitting  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  an  explosive 
bomb  was  thrown  from  the  upper  gallery — but,  striking  against  the  balus- 
trade, it  exploded  in  the  air  instead  of  on  the  lloor  of  the  House.  About 
eighty  persons  were  hurt,  including  thirty  deputies,  but  none  were  fatally 
injured.  The  President,  by  his  admirable  self-possession,  preserved  order, 
and  the  exits  from  the  Chamber  having  been  secured,  the  thrower  of  the 
bomb,  named  Yaillant,  a  well-known  Anarchist,  was  arretted  amongst  those 
wounded,  and  subsequently  confessed  his  guilt. 

—  The  Scotch  miners  at  Glasgow,  after  a  long  conference,  decided  to 
resume  work  on  the  employers*  terms. 

—  A  great  tire  broke  out  in  the  Hanseatic  Warehouses  at  Antwerp,  when 
property  valued  at  6,000,000  francs  was  destroyed. 

10.  The  London  Anarchists,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  permission  by 
the  Home  Ofiice,  again  attempted  to  meet  in  Trafalgar  Square,  but  were 
promptly  dispersed  by  the  police,  and  pursued  by  the  crowd. 

11.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  the  Speaker  was  directed  to  send 
a  message  of  sympathy  to  the  President  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

—  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  it  was  agreed  by  a  small 
majority  to  tender  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  London  to  the  Royal 
Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  unification  of  London. 

—  In  the  French  Chamber  special  legislature  against  the  Anarchists  and 
an  increase  of  expenditure  on  the  municipal  police  of  Paris  voted  by  large 

majorities. 

12.  A  severe  southerly  gale  broke  upon  the  English  Channel,  extending 
some  distance  inland.  At  Portsmouth  the  roof  of  the  Harbour  Railway 
platform  collapsed  owing  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  numerous  shipping 
casualties  were  reported  along  the  coast. 

F 
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12.  A  demonstration  of  the  unemployed,  numbering  over  2,000,  assembled 
at  Tower  Hill  and  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P.,  who  subse- 
quently headed  a  procession  and  marched  to  Hyde  Park  and  passed  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  indifference  of  the  Government. 

—  A  great  meeting  of  merchants  and  others,  convened  by  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  at  the  Canon  Street  Hotel,  to  consider  the  state 
of  our  naval  defences.  In  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  through  illnesB, 
Sir  Albert  Eollit,  M.P.,  presided,  and  was  supported  by  men  of  all  parties. 

13.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  York,  formally 
opened  the  "  Hugh  Myddelton  "  School  erected  by  the  London  School  Board 
on  the  site  of  the  House  of  Detention,  Clerkenwell. 

—  The  representatives  of  the  coal  owners  and  miners  held  their  first 
conference  at  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  to  form  a  board  of  conciliation^  and 
having  failed  to  agree  in  the  election  of  a  chairman,  the  matter  was  referred, 
in  accordance  with  Lord  Rosebery's  decision,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

—  By  an  explosion  at  the  Waltham  Abbey  Government  Gunpowder 
Works  six  men  were  killed  and  five  others  seriously  injured. 

—  A  charge  of  libel  against  Mr.  Labouchere,  M.P.,  made  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Zierenberg,  whom  Mr.  Labouchere  had  accused  of  keeping  a  *'  slave 
laundry,"  and  hving  upon  its  proceeds,  whilst  pretending  to  be  philanthro- 
pists. After  a  trial  which  lasted  over  twenty  days  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant. 

14.  At  a  meeting  of  the  ])relates  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  Dublin  Bt. 
Rev.  R.  S.  Gregg,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Cork,  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  Primate  of  all  Ireland. 

—  The  Legislative  Council  of  South  Australia  passed  a  bill  sent  up  from 
the  Lower  House  doubhng  the  income  tax  to  meet  the  deficit  in  the 
revenues, 

15.  After  a  prolonged  delay,  Signor  Crispi  succeeded  in  forming  a  Cabinet, 
of  which  the  Ust  was  accepted  by  the  king, 

—  The  laige  span  of  a  nearly-completed  bridge  in  course  of  construction 
over  the  Ohio  River  connecting  the  towns  of  Jefifersonville  and  Louisville 
(Ind.)  suddenly  collapsed,  causing  the  death  of  forty  workmen. 

—  The  Chinese  Goveriunent  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  40,000/.  to  the 
families  of  the  Swedish  missionaries  murdered  at  Sungpu. 

—  The  Greek  Prime  Minister,  M.  Tricoupis,  introduced  bills  into  the 
Hellenic  Pcirhament  annulling  the  funds'  loan  contracted  during  his  previous 
tenure  of  ofiice,  and  reducing  the  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  by  one  half, 

16.  The  trial  of  the  French  officers  who  had  been  arrested  at  Kiel  har- 
bour as  spies  concluded  at  Leipsic,  when  they  were  condemned  respectively 
to  six  and  four  yeai-s'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress. 

—  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  received  a  deputation  from  the  Prin- 
cipaUty  of  Wales,  and  were  presented  with  a  massive  centrepiece  weighing 
over  3,000  ounces,  composed  of  gold  and  silver  from  Welsh  mines. 
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16.  A-  trial  trip  of  the  Manchester  Canal  made  by  the  directors  and  others, 
who  performed  the  entire  journey  of  thirty-five  and  a  half  iniles  in  five  hoars 
and  a  half. 

18.  President  Cleveland  sent  a  message  to  Congress  charging  the  late 
Minister  at  Hawaii  with  joining  in  the  annexation  intrigae  and  bringing 
about  the  queen's  overthrow. 

—  The  Spanish  police  succeeded  in  connecting  an  Anarchist  named 
Codina  with  both  the  recent  outrages  in  that  country.  He  had  provided  the 
bomb  thrown  by  Pallas  when  Marshal  Martinez  Campos  was  wounded,  and 
had  himself  thrown  the  one  which  exploded  in  the  Barcelona  Theatre. 

—  At  Nevers  one .  of  the  towers  of  the  ancient  church  of  the  Minimes, 
recently  adapted  as  a  picture  gallery,  suddenly  collapsed  without  warning. 

19.  In  the  House  of  Conunons  a  resolution,  moved  by  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  in  favour  of  considerable  additions  to  the  royal  navy  defeated  by 

240  to  204  votes. 

—  Sir  P.  Wodehouse  Currie,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  appointed  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 

—  H.M.S.  Resolution,  which  had  left  Plymouth  for  Gibraltar  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  caught  in  a  terrible  gale  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and,  after  running 
very  serious  risk,  had  to  put  back  to  Queenstown,  which  she  reached  four 

days  later. 

20.  In  the  House  of  Coumions  the  Lords*  amendment  of  the  Employers* 
Liability  Bill  permitting  "  contracting-out,"  disagreed  with  by  218  to  151 
votes.  Mr.  W,  M'Laren,  on  whose  similar  amendment  that  of  the  Lords 
had  been  framed,  voted  in  the  majority. 

—  The  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury  reported  that  the 
deficit  for  the  current  financial  year  would  reach  about  5,600,0002. 

—  Another  severe  gale,  accompanied  by  heavy  rainfall,  broke  upon  the 
English  Channel  and  southern  counties,  causing  considerable  damage  to 

shipping. 

—  A  battle  took  place  at  Fort  Agoudat,  in  Abyssinia,  between  a  force  of 
dervishes,  estimated  at  10,000,  and  1,500  Italians.  The  dervishes  were 
thrown  completely  into  disorder,  and  their  chief  leader  killed. 

21.  At  Accrington,  Mr.  J.  Leese  (G.L.),  who  had  vacated  his  seat  on 
being  appointed  Kecorder  of  Manchester,  re-elected  by  5,822  votes  against 
5,564  given  to  Mr.  Herman  Hodge  (C). 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  that  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg  had  rehnquished  15,0002.  per  annum  of  the  annuity  of  25,0002., 
which  had  been  granted  him  as  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  on  his  coming  of  age 

and  on  his  marriage.  * 

—  By  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  a  large  drapery  establishment  at 
Sheffield,  property  to  the  value  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling 

was  destroyed. 

F2 
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22.  Deputations  from  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Miners'  Federation 
and  from  the  Trades  Unions  and  Friendly  Societies  waited  on  Lord 
Salishnry  to  protest  against  the  views  expressed  by  a  minority  of  their 
body  in  favour  of  the  contracting-out. 

—  Muley-el-Araaf,  brother  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  after  much  nego- 
tiation imdertook  to  deliver  up  to  the  Spaniards  the  Kabyles  who  began 
the  attack  on  Melilla,  to  pay  an  indemnity,  and  to  form  a  neutral  zone 
between  Spanish  and  Moorish  territory. 

—  After  a  trial  extending  over  ten  days  at  Edinburgh  Mr.  Alfred  John 
Monson,  army  tutor,  charged  with  murdering  his  pupil,  Cecil  Hamborough, 
at  Ardlamont,  was  acquitted  on  the  verdict  of  "  Not  Proven." 

23.  A  French  expeditionary  force  acting  on  the  confines  of  Sierra  Leone 
mistaking  an  English  force  for  Arabs  attacked  them,  killing  three  officers 
and  several  men  of  the  1st  West  India  Begiment,  and  Captain  Lendy, 
inspector  of  the  frontier  police,  and  several  of  his  men.  The  French 
commandant  was  killed,  but  before  his  death  acknowledged  his  blunder. 
The  French  force  was  beaten  off. 

—  A  serious  fire  raged  for  several  hours  in  a  block  of  buildings  adjoining 
Borough  Market,  and  close  to  a  block  which  had  been  the  scene  of  an  equally 
destructive  fire  in  the  month  of  July. 

—  A  young  man  named  Budolph  Mrva,  a  police  spy,  who,  under  the 
name  Bigoletto  di  Toscana,  had  acted  as  chief  instigator  of  the  Omladina 
party,  found  stabbed  in  Prague  under  circimistances  which  left  little  doubt 
that  he  had  been  miurdered  by  his  confederates  whom  he  had  betrayed  to 
the  police.  Mrva  had  been  denounced  that  day  in  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Austrian  Beichsrath  by  Dr.  Herold,  the  leader  of  the  young  Czech  party. 

—  An  extraordinary  discovery  of  bombs  and  explosives  made  in  a 
cavern  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  at  some  distance  from  Barcelona. 

24.  The  Mikado  summoned  his  Ministers  to  communicate  to  them  hia 
displeasure  with  the  majority  of  the  Lower  House,  especially  in  regard  to 
their  hostility  to  foreigners.  In  consequence  of  the  continued  opposition  to 
the  Government's  bills  and  policy,  he  dissolved  the  Diet. 

25.  The  famous  African  brigand,  Areski-el-Bachir,  who  had  long  been  a 
terror  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kabylia,  captured,  and  twenty-one  of  his  band 
either  killed  or  captured.  A  month  had  been  spent  by  the  authorities  in 
tracking  the  bandits  to  their  remote  haunts. 

—  Mr.  Cecil  Bhodes  telegraphed  that  the  Matabele  were  entirely  subju- 
gated, that  Lobengula  had  fled  without  any  power  or  intention  of  returning, 
and  that  the  company's  troops  were  being  disbanded. 

26.  Serious  riots  took  place  at  Leoccira  and  other  places  in  Sicily  owing 
to  the  arrest  of  certain  popular  agitators.  The  police  were  attacked  with 
great  savagery,  and  many  public  and  private  buildings  sacked  or  set  on  fire 
before  the  military  could  intervene. 

—  A  serious  riot  took  place  at  the  mines  at  Witwatersrandt,  where  2,000 
natives,  engaged  as  miners,  fought  amongst  themselves,  doing  great  damage 
to  the  buildings.     Nearly  100  men  were  woimded. 
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27.  The  House  of  Commons  reassembled  after  three  days'  recess  to 
continue  the  debate  on  the  Parish  Councils  Bill. 

—  The  Indian  National  Congress,  attended  by  about  1,000  delegates, 
assembled  at  Lahore  and  welcomed  by  Sirdar  Dyal  Singh,  a  Sikh  nobleman. 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naravoji,  M.P.,  was  elected  president  amid  great  enthusiasm. 

—  Two  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurgent  Riflfs  handed  over  to  Marshal 
^fartinez  Campos  at  Melilla  by  Muley-el-Araaf,  the  Sultan's  brother ;  the 
marshal  being  forthwith  appointed  special  ambassador  to  Morocco,  to 
treat  with  the  Sultan  direct  as  to  terms  of  peace. 

—  An  examination  of  the  Chicago  city  treasury  revealed  a  deficit  of 
600,000/. 

28.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  the  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Local 
Government  Board,  received  a  deputation  from  the  Metropolitan  Vestries 
and  District  Boards  of  Central  and  East  London,  on  the  subject  of  the 
unemployed. 

—  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  a  sum  of  1,000Z.  per  day  for  the  ensuing 
two  months  for  distribution  among  the  poor,  and  decided  that  his  mills 
should  be  kept  running  full  time  for  the  same  period. 

29.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  completion  of  his  eighty-fourth  year,  received 
numerous  congratulatory  telegrams  from  all  quarters,  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  was  received  by  all  the  Liberals  and  Irish  Nationalists  rising 
on  his  entrance,  Mr.  Balfour  subsequently,  in  the  name  of  the  Opposition, 
tendering  his  congratulations. 

—  A  great  outbreak  of  lawlessness  took  place  in  Sicily,  where,  at 
Castelvetrano,  near  Tlrapani,  a  body  of  navvies  suddenly  left  their  employ- 
ment and  attacked  and  destroyed  several  public  buildings,  breaking  open 
the  gaol  and  releasing  the  prisoners. 

30.  According  to  an  estimate  issued  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  in  the  Washington  House  of  Bepresentatives,  the  loss 
on  the  customs  revenue  under  the  new  tariff  bill  had  been  upwards  of 
^75,000,000  as  compared  with  1892. 

—  The  colony  of  Victoria,  in  concert  with  the  other  Australasian 
colonies,  despatched  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York 
to  visit  that  portion  of  the  empire  in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 

—  A  commercial  modiis  vivendi  between  France  and  Spain  issued  in 
Paris,  and  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  political  rapprochement  between  the  two 

countries. 
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LITERATURE. 

The  important  historical  works  of  the  year  deal  with  England  as  a  colonising 
Power,  with  her  relationship  to  foreign  countries,  with  the  development  of 
her  colonies.  In  The  Xnfluenoe  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  Smpire,  1793-1812  (Sampson  Low),  the  second  part  of  Captain 
A.  T.  Mahan's  important  work  upon  "  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon 
History,"  the  author  has  displayed  a  profoimd  grasp  of  the  true  meaning 
of  naval  power  as  a  determining  factor  in  human  affairs.  The  point  of  the 
volumes  is  contained  in  the  following  passage:  **Amid  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  the  war,  which  for  ten  years  to  come  desolated  the  con- 
tinent, .  .  .  there  went  on  unceasingly  that  noiseless  pressure  upon  the 
vitals  of  France,  that  compulsion  whose  silence,  when  once  noted,  becomes 
to  the  observer  the  striking  and  awful  mark  of  the  working  of  sea  power." 
The  chapter  on  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Revolutionary  and  Napo- 
leonic Wars  is  a  revelation  of  this  '^  noiseless  pressure,'*  and  is  treated  in 
a  comprehensive  and  synthetic  manner.  Captain  Mahan  shows  how  England 
waxed  and  France  waned ;  what  Nassau  was  to  the  trade  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  dmring  the  civil  wars,  what  St.  Eustatia  had  been  to 
the  West  Indian  trade  at  an  earlier  period.  For  the  first  time,  the  story  of 
the  "  noiseless  pressure,''  which  the  development  of  naval  strength  permitted 
England  to  apply  for  its  defence  and  aggrandisement,  has  been  told  with  a 
grasp  that  entitles  the  author  to  justly  be  ranked  as  the  most  eminent 
living  expositor  of  the  philosophy  of  naval  warfare.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  in  his 
The  Rise  of  British  Z>ominion  in  India,  forming  one  of  the  series  of  UU- 
rersity  Extension  Manuals  (Murray),  attributes  the  final  supremacy  of 
the  Enghsh  over  the  Dutch  and  French  in  India  mainly  to  their  naval 
supremacy  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  shows  how  the  decline 
of  the  Mogul  Empire  during  the  reign  of  Auranzib  was  also  favoorable 
thereto.  The  author  points  out  how  little,  thus  far,  we  have  succeeded  in 
imposing  European  civilisation  on  the  Indians,  but  that,  nevertheless,  what- 
soever may  be  the  outcome  of  our  rule,  we  shall  have  conferred  upon  them 
great  and  lasting  benefits.  The  whole  book  is  an  original  and  valuable 
study  upon  the  rise  of  English  power  in  India,  written  by  a  political  thinker, 
who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly. 

The    life    of  the    celebrated    Oriental    ruler,   Aurangsib,   by   Stanley 
Lane  Poole,  forms  one  of  the  recent   volumes  of  the  Rnlers  of  India 
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(Clarendon  Press).  An  introductory  account  is  given  of  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  great  Moslem  Emperor  of  India,  whose  fanaticism 
caused  him  to  live  a  fakir's  life  for  a  time,  and  induced  him  to  perpetrate 
cruelties  on  his  brother  and  others.  Although  no  new  material  is  presented 
to  the  reader,  this  sketch  of  the  greatest  of  the  Mogul  emperors  is  one  of 
great  interest.  Several  other  excellent  volumes  have  appeared  this  year  in 
the  same  series.  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.I.,  an  expert  in  military 
matters,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  Ziord  GUto's  brilliant  career  from  the  time 
when  he  was  a  ^*  writer  *^  in  Madras,  until  his  tragic  death.  Captain  L.  G. 
Trotter  describes  the  rule  of  nie  Xarl  of  Anekland  during  the  first  Afghan 
War  ;  that  of  The  BCurquls  of  IXTellaaloy,  told  by  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Hutton, 
commenced  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Wellesley  found  India  the  battle  ground  of  the  various  rulers  and  races  ; 
he  realised  that  the  choice  lay  between  practical  extinction  or  definite 
supremacy,  and,  abandoning  the  poUcy  of  quietism,  he  adopted  one  more 
high-handed  in  its  stead.  nie  BCarquls  of  Baetiiigs  was  appointed 
Governor  of  India  in  1815.  Major  Boss  Bladenburg,  C.B.,  who  has  had 
tvceess  to  private  papers  furnished  by  Lord  Donington,  gives  a  graphic 
ivccount  of  this  heroes  Pindari  and  Mardltha  campaigns,  of  his  successful 
Gurkha  War,  of  his  putting  the  Bajput  princes  under  British  power,  and  of 
his  share  in  the  founding  of  Singapore.  **  His  administration  forms  an  era 
in  the  history  of  our  advance  in  the  East  .  .  .  when  Great  Britain  finally 
assumed  undivided  responsibihty  for,  and  supreme  control  over,  the  Empire 
of  Continental  India."  The  History  of  India,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Present  Day,  has  been  ably  written  for  the  use  of  students  and  colleges 
by  A.  G.  Keeue  (Allen).  The  volume  evinces  great  pams  and  research,  and 
iu  it  the  author  has  been  successful  in  dovetailing  the  different  epochs  of 
Indian  history  into  a  coherent  and  interesting  whole. 

A  considerable  amount  of  detailed  information  concerning  the  early  days 
of  the  East  India  Company  is  given  in  two  important  publications.  The 
Regieter  of  Xaetteni,  &o.,  of  the  Gtovomor  mod  OompMiy  of  Merohaato 
of  Iiondon  trading  into  the  Sast  Tndiee,  10OO-I619,  is  edited  by  Sir 
(reorge  Redwood,  K.C.I.E.,  assisted  by  William  Forster  (Quaritoh).  This 
'*  first  letter  book "  of  the  company  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
gives,  in  addition  to  its  primary  intent,  a  life-like  picture  of  the  manners,' 
customs,  thoughts  and  ambitions  of  England  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  The  introduction  deals' with  the  history  and  vidssi- 
tildes  of  trade  between  Europe  and  the  East  from  the  earliest  days  to 
the  present  time.  The  book  also  contains  entries  and  aoooonts  of  the 
various  voyages  taken  during  the  nineteen  years  by  Lancaster,  Drake, 
Keeling,  and  others.  The  fortunes  of  the  company  are  further  related  from 
1630-1634  in  The  Calendar  of  fliaio  Papers,  Oolontal  (Eyre  ft  Spottis- 
woode),  published  by  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  edited  by 
Noel  Sainsbury,  an  expert  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  history  of 
American  colonies.  Diunng  the  period  under  consideration  the  East  Indian 
trade  suffered  many  reverses,  partly  owing  to  rivalry  with  the  Dutch  and 
Portuguese  settlements,  the  bright  spot  being  the  development  of  the  trade 
with  Persia.  The  volume  is  furnished  with  an  admirable  index.  The 
Calendar  of  State  Papenh  ZHnneailo,  leM-lMbO,  edited  by  W.  D. 
Hamilton,  is  of  importance  because,  by  means  of  new  material,  the  blank  is 
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filled  up  that  has  so  long  existed  in  the  calendar  between  the  early  aod 
later  periods  of  the  Stuart  kings.  This  volume  brings  the  whole  vaLoabie 
work  to  a  close.  A  Short  History  of  China :  bein|r  mi  Aooomii  fbr  tbm 
Oeneral  Reader  of  an  Ancient  Ihnpire  and  People,  by  D.  G.  Boalger 

(Allen),  is  not  an  abridgment  of  the  author's  larger  work,  but  is  intended  to 
have  a  wider  appeal.  Supplementary  matter,  moreover,  brings  the  record 
down  to  the  latest  times.  In  it  is  given  a  vivid  idea  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Coiurt  at  Pekin  towards  Europeans  ;  the  history  of  the  relations  of  China 
with  England  is  shown  to  be  a  tale  of  duplicity  and  hostility  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  patient  endurance  on  the  other. 

Our  African  colonies  and  their  prospects  have  been  severally  treated. 
The  Partition  of  AfHoa,  by  J.  Scott  Keltic  (Stanford),  is  the  statement 
of  the  main  facts  connected  with  the  partition  among  rival  £aropean 
Powers  of  the  territories  of  Continental  Africa,  and  also  of  the  relation  of 
that  continent  to  the  outer  world  from  early  historical  times  to  the  present 
day.  The  author  hopes  the  volume  may  enable  those  interested  in  Africa 
to  form  a  **  fairly  clear  conception  of  a  story  unprecedented  in  the  case  of 
any  other  continent.^'  Captain  T.  D.  Lugard  describes  in  two  volumes  Vtm 
XUae  of  our  Bast  Aftioan  limpire  and  Early  Xfforta  in  Nyaaealaad 
and  Uganda  (Blackwood).  The  first  volume  deals  partly  with  the  question 
of  slavery,  and  the  author  points  out  that  in  adopting  the  policy  of  protec- 
torates, the  British  are  practically  countenancing  domestic  slavery.  TIm 
History  of  South  AfHoa,  from  the  foundation  of  the  European  settlement 
to  our  own  time,  1884-54  (Sonnenschein),  is  from  the  pen  of  George 
M*Call  Theal.  The  last  volume  of  this  important  work,  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  Boers,  was,  on  its  completion,  destroyed  by  fire,  with  almost 
the  whole  of  the  necessary  memoranda.  The  remaining  notes  have  enabled 
the  author  to  bring  his  record  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  1848,  and  into  it  he  has 
incorporated  the  main  matter  of  his  "  History  of  the  Boers,"  now  oat  of 
print.  The  points  of  chief  interest  are  the  sixth  and  seventh  Kaffir  Wan, 
terminated  under  the  governorship  of  Sir  Harry  Smith  in  1848. 

Three  important  contributions  to  the  history  of  America  have  recently 
appeared.  Mr.  Edward  John  Payne  has  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
History  of  the  New  "World  called  America  (Clarendon  Press).  The 
author  proceeds  on  a  new  method,  his  aim  being  to  show  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  two  worlds,  their  reciprocal  action  on  each  other,  the 
connection  between  the  supply  of  food  in  the  new  world,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  its  civilisation.  He  clears  the  mystery  concerning  the  voyage  of 
Vcrrazzano.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  he  traces  **  the  changes  that 
liave  followed  the  substitution  of  an  artificial  for  a  natural  basis  of  sub- 
sistence." The  XMsoovery  of  North  America,  by  Henry  Harrisse 
(Stevens),  is,  in  the  words  of  the  sub-title,  "a  critical,  documentary  and 
historical  investigation,"  with  a  valuable  essay  on  the  early  cartography 
of  the  New  World.  The  work  is  a  monument  of  research  and  industry, 
as  the  footnotes  alone  prove.  The  conclusion  contains  a  chronology  of 
the  voyages  before  and  after  the  discovery  down  to  1504,  to  which  are 
added  biographies  of  pilots  and  cartographers  from  1429-1504.  The 
United  States :  an  Outline  of  Political  History,  1409-1871,  by 
Goldwin  Smith,  D.C.L.  (Macmiilan),  is  a  brilliant  and  masterly  sketch, 
obviously  written   for   English   readers.      In    it    is   given  a  concise  and 
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clear  account  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  American  Republic,  its  various 
phases  of  dependence  on  the  mother  country,  the  revolt  of  the  growing 
colonies,  and  the  formation  of  the  Federation  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  is  an  advocate  of  the  complete  union  of  the  American  races 
and  deplores  the  continued  adherence  of  Canada  to  England  after  the  War 
of  Independence.  He  points  out  that  England  was  virtuaUy  defeated  in 
America  by  France,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies  but  of  hatred  to 
England.  A  forcible  sketch  is  given  of  the  formation  of  the  Federal  consti- 
tution, and  graphic  descriptions  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Senate  during 
the  present  century.  The  last  chapter  deals  with  the  history  of  the  slavery 
question,  and  its  outcome — the  civil  war.  Questions  of  the  future  are 
speculated  upon  in  C.  H.  Pearson's  National  Zdfe  and  Charaoter,  a  Fore- 
cast (Macmillan).  The  author  is  a  pessimist,  and  has  no  belief  in  the  con- 
tinuous development  of  the  white  races  and  their  influence.  He  studied  the 
question  deeply  in  England  and  in  Australia,  and  he  argues  from  an  Austra- 
lian standpoint.  He  considers  that  the  white  races  are  limited  in  their 
powers  of  adaptability,  therefore  of  colonisation.  He  foresees  a  great  press- 
ing forward  of  the  black  and  yellow  races.  China  will  become  a  dominant 
nation  by  conquest  and  trading  capacities.  In  Africa  and  Central  America 
the  white  races  will  be  overborne  and  assimilated.  Europe  will  in  conse- 
quence lose  its  precedence.  The  development  of  domestic  institutions  will 
probably  result  in  State  Socialism,  such  as  is  the  case  in  Australia.  Mr. 
Pearson  has  no  dreams  of  universal  peace.  As  nations  increase — when 
China  overflows  and  the  black  races  dominate — armies  will  be  a  still  greater 
necessity  than  now,  even  if  statesmen  be  pacific.  Nor  is  the  author's  fore- 
cast concerning  intellectual  pursuits  more  cheering.  He  believes  that 
science  has  not  many  more  valuable  discoveries  to  msike,  that  the  day  of  the 
poet  is  past,  that  for  criticism  and  history  there  is  yet  a  future,  and  that  in 
the  grey  twilight  of  the  white  races  journalism  will  absorb  all  the  best 
intellectual  activities. 

The  historical  works  relating  directly  to  England  are  this  year  few  in 
number.  Mr.  T.  F.  Tout  has  written  a  critical  study  of  Sdward  X.,  for  the 
Twelve  Eng^lish  Statesmen  Series  (Macmillan).  Mr.  Tout  is  an  authority 
upon  thirteenth  century  history  ;  in  the  present  work  Edward  I.  is  con- 
sidered as  statesman,  and  his  theory  of  power  is  discussed  in  an  interesting 
manner.  The  especially  valuable  portions  of  the  book  are  those  touching 
Edward's  dealings  with  Wales,  and  his  policy  towards  the  great  earldoms. 
Ih'ofessor  Burrows,  in  his  preface  to  his  Gommentariea  on  the  IXLmtary  of 
Sng^land  from  the  SUurliest  Times  to  1S66  (Blackwood),  explains  that  his 
endeavour  has  been  to  interpret  the  history  of  England  in  accordance  with 
the  latest  researches  ;  that  the  book  is  a  digest  and  a  commentary  rather 
than  an  abstract  or  an  epitome.  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  has  contributed  to  tbe 
Sng^lish  History  by  Contemporary  WHters  Series  an  original  and 
inipoHant  account  of  The  Jews  of  Angrevin  in  Shigland  (Nutt).  The 
materials  have  been  collected  and  translated,  for  the  first  time,  from  Latin 
and  Hebrew  sources,  and  include  **  every  scrap  of  evidence  relating  to  Jews  in 
England  to  the  year  1206  ;  and  supplemented  by  extracts  from  contemporary- 
Kabbinical  writings  that  could  throw  light  on  the  habit  and  customs,  and  the 
condition  of  the  Jewish  community  in  England."  A  new  volume  (iv.)  has 
been  published  in  the  new  series  of  Reports  of  State  THala,  edited  by 
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Jolin  E.  P.  Wallifl,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Trials  Committee  (E^ie 
«&  Spottiswoode).  It  contains  nineteen  trials  in  detail,  among  others  that  of 
Feargiis  O'Connor,  in  1840  ;  of  John  Frost,  for  high  treason ;  of  Moxon,  for 
pubHshing  Shelley's  **  Queen  Mab,"  &c.  Sootland  beffknre  1700,  firom 
GoBtemporary  Documents,  edited  by  P.  Hume  Brovvn  (Douglas),  is  in- 
tended as  a  sequel  to  his  previous  volume  on  "Early  Travellers."  It  is 
composed  of  eleven  descriptions  by  native  Scots,  and  fourteen  chapters  of 
excerpts  from  the  "  Ecclesiie  Scottianse  Statuta,"  the  "  Melrose  Papers,"  "  The 
Priory  Council  Records,"  &c.  An  epitome  of  the  chronicles  of  the  Irish 
race,  from  the  earliest  times  to  1608,  is  given  in  Mr.  P.  W.  Joyce's  Short 
EQstory  of  Ireland  (Longmans).  Condensed  into  small  shape,  it  aims  at 
giving,  in  a  j^opular  manner,  the  most  prominent  features  of  Irish  national 
life.  It  is  most  useful  for  whomsoever  is  desirous  of  studying  the  Irish 
problem.  The  Ziand  of  Home  Rule,  by  Spencer  Walpole  (Longmans),  is  an 
essay  on  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  wherein  Mr.  Walpole 
points  out  that  autonomy  has  made  of  the  Manx  a  loyal,  orderly,  easily 
governed  community.  Mention  must  not  be  omitted  of  The  History  at 
the  Post  Offioe,  by  Herbert  Joyce,  C.B.  (Bentley),  which  is  not  merely 
a  chronicle  of  the  English  post,  but  is  an  addition  to  the  knowledge  of 
social  administration  prior  to  the  construction  of  railways  ;  also  of  The 
Army  Book  for  the  British  Smpire,  by  W.  H.  Goodenough,  Lieut.- 
Gen.,  K.A.,  and  J.  C.  Dalton,  Lieut.-Col.,  li.A.  (Spottiswoode).  It  is,  as 
the  title-page  points  out,  a  record  of  the  development  and  present  com- 
position of  the  land  forces,  and  their  duties  in  peace  and  war. 

A  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  classical  history  has  been 
produced  by  T.  McN.  liushforth  (Clarendon  Press),  entitled  Zaatin  Hlstciri* 
oal  Insorlptions,  illustrating  the  history  of  the  early  empire,  dating  from 
29  B.C.  to  79  A.D.  These  hundred  inscriptions  have  been  selected  in  order  to 
illustrate  special  points  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  from  the  reign  of 
Augustus  to  that  of  Vespasian,  such  as  the  municipal  governments,  political 
institutions,  the  condition  of  the  standing  army,  methods  of  communication, 
also  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  politics  of  that  day.  It  is  primarily 
a  book  for  students,  whom  it  introduces  direct  to  the  original  authorities  on 
a  most  interesting  subject.  The  question  of  the  growing  political  influence 
of  Cliristianity  in  its  early  days  is  treated  also  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
in  The  CHiurch  in  the  Roman  Smpire,  before  170  a.d.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton), 
dating  fronj  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Prof.  Ramsay  holds  with  Neumann 
that  the  persecutions  were  not  in  accordance  with  any  written  law  or 
ideal,  but  the  result  of  ''  an  unwritten  policy  "  owing  to  the  governors  per- 
ceiving the  growing  danger  of  (-hristianity  to  the  State,  and  "that  the 
facts  and  reasons  on  which  it  was  founded  were  stored  in  the  imperial 
archives."  A  large  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  the  date  of  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter. 

Col.  G.  13.  Malleson  is  an  authority  on  military  matters,  rather  than  a 
historian  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  his  Refoanding  of  the  Oerman  Smpire, 
1848-71  (Seeley),  a  chronicle  of  the  events  which  ended  in  the  ceremony  of 
January  19,  1871,  gives  no  adequate  sketch  of  the  importance  of  the  new 
creation  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  but  is  an  excellent  and  complete  history 
of  the  military  apparatus  and  of  the  military  operations  of  1870-71.      The 
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author  shows  little  sympathy  with  the  movement  towards  miification ;  his 
sympathies  are  with  Napoleon  III.  in  his  defeat,  and  not  with  the  people 
who  ended  their  long  struggle  towards  national  unity.  In  the  miUtarj 
history  of  the  eventful  period  ending  with  the  Franco-Prussian  War  there  is 
no  figure  that  stands  out  more  prominently  than  that  of  Count  Moltke.  In 
a  sense  he  is  a  European  rather  than  a  German  onlyv— than  the  mere 
Prussian  Jwnker,  which  at  heart  he  was.  This  English  version  of  his 
Sfways,  Speeohes  and  Memoirs  (Osgood),  therefore,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  English  books  of  1898,  for  it  takes  rank  as  something  more 
than  a  translation.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
man,  his  methods,  influence,  and  political  and  military  ideals ;  but  the 
student  of  history  must  be  on  his  guard  against  acceptance  of  the  narrowly 
prejudiced  deductions  he  will  encounter,  and  still  more  must  beware 
of  actual  mis-statements  and  partial  misapprehensions,  surprisingly 
numerous  in  the  writings  of  so  exact,  painstaking  and  conscientious  a  man 
as  the  greatest  of  modern  tacticians  and  strategists.  Oreooe  under  King' 
George  (Bentley),  by  B.  A.  H.  Bickford- Smith,  chronicles  the  fortunes 
of  another  nation  whose  unification  under  a  monarch  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  present  century.  So  much  has  been  written  about  Greece 
from  the  historic,  artistic,  literary,  social  and  picturesque  standpoints  that 
it  was  a  good  idea  of  Mr.  Bickford-Smith's  to  put  on  record  the  experiences, 
wide  knowledge  and  shrewd  insight  of  so  thoroughly  capable  and  practical  an 
observer  as  himself.  His  book  is  invaluable  to  all  who  have  need  uf  trust- 
worthy guidance  to  a  knowledge  of  what  Greece  is  to-day,  what  her  finances, 
resources  and  prospects  are ;  what  are  the  national  products,  industries^ 
drawbacks  and  aspirations  ;  in  a  word,  it  is  a  vade  mecum  for  politicians, 
iuveRtors  and  statistical  students.  The  facts  and  figures  are  well  arranged, 
and  any  one  who  wishes  to  discover  the  real  condition  of  Greece  can  do  so 
from  Mr.  Bick  ford -Smith's  book.  There  is  much  else  of  interest  in  this 
useful  and  suggestive  volume,  from  statistics  of  the  influence  of  climate  on 
crime  in  Greece  to  a  schedule  giviitg  the  value,  dates  and  colours  of  all 
the  Hellenic  stamps. 

Turning  to  topography  and  local  history,  St.  Aadrowa,  by  Andrew 
Lang  (Longmans),  first  claims  attention.  The  author  states  in  his  preface 
that  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Hodge  (which  now  illustrate  the  volume)  sug- 
gested the  writing  of  the  book.  Mr.  Lang's  endeavour  is  to  present  picttures 
of  the  half -obliterated  past  of  a  imiversity  town  which  has  played  no  mean 
part  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  third  and  fourth  parts  of 
Topography  have  been  published  this  year  in  the  CtmMi&uum^ 
laibrary,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Gonmie  (Stock).  Part  iiL 
deals  with  Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  and  Dorset  Part  iv.  is  devoted 
to  Durham  and  Gloucestershire.  To  the  Htstorio  Towns  Borles 
(Ijongmans)  Canon  Baine  has  contributed  a  very  interesting  and  able 
record  of  Tork,  laying  stress  upon  the  history  of  the  minster,  the  out- 
ward symbol  of  the  greatness  of  the  city  in  the  days  when  its  inhabitants 
were  estimated  at  10,800.  The  first  volume  of  ▲  History  of  Norlhvai- 
berlaad,  by  Edward  BaJeson  (Reid^  is  issued  under  the  direction  of  the 
Northumberland  County  History  Conmiittee,  and  deals  with  the  history  of 
the  Castle  of  Bamburgh.  X^mdon  during  tho  Qreat  IMmUUhi  :  being  a 
BEemoir  of  Sir  Abraham  Roynoldson,  X^nrd  llsyor  of  Iiondony  by 
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Oharles  M.  Clode  (Harrison),  is  a  book  that  gives  a  very  graphic  account 
of  the  metropolis  in  the  troublous  time  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  citizens ;  of  our  financial 
history  in  days  when  there  was  no  funded  debt ;  of  the  unprotected  con- 
dition of  merchandise  in  those  days  :  in  short,  of  the  conditions  which  con- 
tributed to  make  the  great  Civil  War  a  possibility.  The  portion  relating  to 
Sir  Abraham  Heynoldson  is  especially  of  interest,  for  he  presented  the 
singular  spectacle  of  a  royalist  Lord  Mayor  on  the  civic  throne  during  the 
reign  of  the  Long  Parliament.  He  refused  to  proclaim  to  the  city  the  Act 
ubolishing  kmgship,  wherefor  he  was  afterwards  fined  two  thousand 
pounds  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  two  months.  No  entry  of  his 
election  exists  in  the  Corporation  Records,  though  the  election  sermon 
preached  by  the  2)rominent  preacher,  Obadiah  Sedgwick,  is  still  extant. 

Occasion  may  here  be  taken  to  notify  the  publication  of  the  papers  and 
transactions  of  The  Xntemational  Folk-lore  Congress,  1891  (Nutt),  edited 
by  Joseph  Jacobs  and  Alfred  Nutt.  The  main  question  under  discussion  is  the 
relation  of  folk-lore  to  anthropology.  Among  the  papers  are  Mr.  Leland*8 
valuable  collected  traditions  of  the  Bomagna  Toscana;  Mr.  Gonmie*s  '* Insti- 
tutions and  Customs  in  Belation  to  Village  Coimnunity,"  Ac.,  &c. 

Biographies,  memoirs,  and  autobiographies  are  numerous  this  year,  and 
may  easily  be  classified  into  groups.  The  most  noteworthy  euuong  historical 
biographies  is  Mary  Stuart,  by  JohnSkelton,C.B.,  LL.D.  (Boussod  Valadon). 
For  many  years  Mr.  Skelton  has  been  known  as  the  paramount  champion 
of  that  fair  Queen  of  Scots,  the  romance  of  whose  life  has  appealed  to  every 
generation  and  about  whose  name  has  gathered  an  immense  library  of 
writings.  This  superb  volume  is  not  only  his  crowning  achievement  as  a 
Marian  historian,  ^^  Mary  Stuajrt "  is  the  most  notable  publication  of  1898 
in  point  of  the  richness  and  exquisiteness  of  its  illustrations,  its  print,  paper, 
Japanese  paper  interleaves,  and  binding ;  and  as  a  treasure  of  the  library, 
contents  and  setting  considered  together,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  equal  to  it 
has  appeared  for  some  years  or  is  likely  to  appear  for  many  years  to  come. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  here  one  may  realise  the  story  of  Queen  Mary, 
her  life  in  France  and  Scotland,  and  her  closing  days  in  England,  the  lives 
and  influence  of  those  among  whom  her  life  was  cast,  and  the  social,  religions, 
and  general  condition  of  lier  northern  realm,  with  an  ease,  thoroughness,  and 
fascinating  pleasure  which  no  other  work  on  the  subject  can  permit  one  to 
do  to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  With  this  volume  may  be  classed  TIm 
Memoirs  of  James,  Marquess  of  Montrose,  1639-1650  (Longmans),  by 
the  Bev.  George  Wishart,  D.D.,  and  translated  from  the  original  Latin  by 
the  Bev.  Alex.  I).  Murdoch  and  H.  F.  Morland  Simpson.  The  fascination 
that  clings  about  the  name  of  the  Great  Montrose  helps  to  make  this  trans- 
lation of  Wishart's  famous  memoir,  in  its  new  and  every  way  winsome 
setting,  a  book  which  the  historical  student  will  prize  and  many  less 
ambitious  readers  delight  in.  The  memoirs  and  the  translators*  supple- 
mentary evidence  show  conclusively  the  true  greatness  of  the  heroic 
marquess.  The  life  of  another  eminent  Scot— of  latter  day  celebrity — is 
sympathetically  told  in  The  Prime  Ministers  of  Queen  l^otorla 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon's  study  of  the  career  of  his  father.  The  Xarl  of 
deen,  contains  documents  of  solid  historical  importance.  If  the  earl  were 
not  a  great  party  leader  his  written  judgments,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion. 
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possess  a  penetrating  force  and  comprehensive  scope  which  cause  him  to 
rank  as  a  political  philosopher  of  weight.  Among  other  important  trusts  con- 
tided  to  him  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  in  1813,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
imperial  court  against  Napoleon.  He  also  was  instrumental  in  gaining  an 
independent  sovereignty  for  Greece  ;  and  in  the  narrative  of  the  Crimean 
War  the  biographer  shifts  responsibihty  of  the  enormous  waste  of  life  and 
treasure  from  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Lord  John  Bussell.  Another  interesting 
glimpse  is  given  of  the  social  and  political  condition  of  Europe  diuring  the 
Napoleonic  wars  in  The  laetters  of  Zaady  Borgherflh,  1813-1814,  edited 
by  her  daughter,  Lady  Rose  Weigall  (Murray).  These  letters  were  written 
(luring  the  campaign,  from  Germany  and  from  France.  Being  a  niece  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  she  came  into  close  quarters  with  all  the  leaders  of  the 
allied  armies.  She  describes  in  lively  and  vivid  terms  the  state  of  mind  that 
prevailed  among  the  leaders  at  headquarters,  and  depicts  the  aristocratic 
society  of  the  day  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  Further  light  is 
thrown  on  the  social  condition  of  England  at  the  end  of  last  century  and 
beginning  of  this,  in  The  Story  of  Two  Noble  Ziivea,  the  memorials  of 
Charlotte,  Countess  Canning,  and  Louisa,  Marchioness  of  Waterford,  edited 
by  Augustus  Hare  (Allen)  ;  in  A  Sketch  of  the  Zdfe  of  Georgiana,  Ziady  d» 
Ros,  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Swinton  (Murray)  ;  and  in  The  Iiettera 
and  Memoirs  of  the  Twelfth  ZKike  of  Somerset,  edited  and  arranged  by 
W.  H.  Mallock  and  Lady  Gwendolen  Bamsden  (Bentley). 

By  far  the  most  important  group  of  biographies  of  the  year  are  those 
that  relate  to  the  leaders  and  workers  in  the  Oxford  movement.  Foremost 
among  these  must  rank  The  Zdfe  of  SL  B.  Pusey,  1>.1>,,  by  H.  P.  Liddon, 
D.I).,  and  edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  O.  Johnston,  M.A.,  and  the  Bev.  B.  J. 
Wilson,  D.D.  (Longmans).  This  extensive  work,  of  which  the  two  first 
\  olunies  are  now  pubUshed,  is  in  reality  the  history  of  the  whole  Oxford 
movement  considered  from  its  several  standpoints,  but  especiaUy  from  that 
of  tht'  Anglican  Church,  whose  early  developments  must  be  ascribed  to 
Pusey.  Tliese  two  volumes  review  the  great  theologian's  childhood,  and 
its  surrounding  influences ;  his  schoolboy  hfe ;  his  theological  studies  in 
Germany ;  his  professorship  at  Oxford,  and  his  marriage  ;  his  writing  the 
famous  tract  on  Baptism,  and  his  suspension  after  his  sermon  on  the 
Eucharist.  Canon  Liddon  has  bestowed  great  care  on  this  work,  and  has 
made  scrupulous  reference  to  contemporary  documents.  The  important 
points  are  the  light  thrown  on  the  relative  positions  of  Pusey  and 
Newman  as  leaders  of  the  movement,  their  immediate  influence  on  their 
disciples,  the  account  of  the  condition  of  thought  in  Oxford  at  the  time. 
The  new  information  is  the  enumeration  of  the  tractarians  in  Oxford  before 
the  existence  of  tractarianism.  Mr.  Walter  Lock  tells  the  story  of  John 
Keble  (^Methuen),  who  was  one  of  the  pre-tractarians.  He  was  older  than 
the  actual  leaders  in  the  Oxford  movement — Froude,  Newman,  Pusey, 
Ward — who  ail  looked  up  to  him,  and  he  was  virtually  the  spiritual  father 
to  Froude.  In  this  presentment  of  Keble  in  the  Shiglish  Zieaders  of 
Religion  Series,  he  is  depicted  mainly  as  the  saint,  the  reformer,  not 
so  much  the  man  in  his  private  relationships.  Fuller  material  than 
hitherto  obtainable  is  given  in  the  story  of  the  struggle  of  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  party  after  Newman's  secession.  Not  the  least  valuable  portion 
of  the  book  is  the  selection  of  Keble's  letters  to  private  correspondents. 
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The  Haiiie  interesting  subject  is  treated  from  the  Catholic  standpoint  iii 
'William  "Ward  and  the  Catholic  Rovival,  by  Wilfrid  Ward  (MaczmUan), 

wherein  is  vividly  stretched  a  strong  personality,  at  once  logician,  meta- 
physician and  Catholic  thinker.  The  text  is  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  religious  philosophy,  illustrated  by  Ward's  share  in  the  Catholic 
revival.  W.  G.  Ward  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  in  1845 ;  from  1851-58  he 
taught  dogmatic  theology  to  candidates  for  priesthood  ;  for  five  years  he 
was  editor  of  the  Dublin  Review j  defending  ultramontane  \'iews  against 
liberal  Catholicism,  and  from  1870-82  he  elaborated  his  proofs  of  theism 
against  the  school  of  philosophy  based  exclusively  on  experience.  Another 
convert  to  Catholicism  was  Mr.  Sergeant  Bellasis,  whose  BKemoiials  are 
written  by  his  son,  Edward  Bellasis  (Burns  &  Oates).  Yet  another  in- 
fluence during  the  aftergrowth  of  the  Oxford  movement  is  pointed  out  in  the 
laife  and  Correspondence  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  jyJD.  (Murray). 
This  biography  was  primarily  imdertaken  by  Mr.  Walrond,  then  by  Dean 
Bradley,  who  afterwards  deputed  it  to  Mr.  Rowland  E.  Prothero.  Stanley 
gained  his  Balliol  scholarship  the  year  after  Keble's  famous  sermon  on 
'*  National  Apostasy."  He  was  imbued  with  Dr.  Arnold's  views.  And  while 
impressed  by  the  dignity  of  the  Anglican  views,  he  considered  that  the  Church 
**  should  be  necessarily  latitudinarian,  neither  high  nor  low,  but  broad  '* ; 
and  throughout  his  life  he  was  a  staunch  upholder  of  the  Broad  Church 
party.  The  story  of  his  brilliant  and  eminently  serviceable  career  is  well 
told.  He  was  appointed  successively  Canon  of  Canterbury,  Regius  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford,  and  finally  Dean  of  Westminster.  Mr. 
Prothero  sums  up  his  influence  thus :  "  In  his  own  person  he  bridged  over 
gulfs  which  divide  nations,  classes,  ojid  Churches.  His  simplicity  had  re- 
sisted the  dangerous  influences  of  success.*'  The  second  instalment  of  the 
autobiography  of  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  does  not  bring 
The  Annals  of  My  Iiife  to  a  conclusion.  The  bishop  foimd  it  advisable 
to  treat  of  his  connection  with  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond  (1847-1856X  in 
a  separate  volume,  which  was  finished  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  author's 
death.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Earl  Hodgson,  and  the  remaining  volume 
^vill  be  prepared  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  from  papers  left  by  his  uncle, 
Dr.  Wordsworth. 

Turning  to  another  department  of  biography,  we  have  to  welcome  several 
volumes  concerned  with  the  story  of  eminent  men  of  letters.  Foremost,  in  point 
of  date,  stands  that  of  Jonathan  Swift :  A  Biographioal  and  Critioal  Study, 
by  John  Churton  Collins  (Chatto  &  Windus).  Though  Swift  had  no  Boswell  he 
has  had  more  biographical  attention  than  any  writer  of  his  epoch.  The  most 
acute  and,  in  the  main,  most  satisfactory  study  of  the  great  dean  which  has 
been  written  is  unquestionably  this  volume  by  Mr.  Collins,  expanded  from 
the  two  admirably  perspicacious  articles  which  he  contributed  to  the  QtMir- 
terly  Rcvkw.  If  he  has  added  nothing  new  of  materiaJ  importance  to  our 
knowledge  of  Swift's  character,  life,  and  work,  he  has  greatly  simplified  the 
ways  to  arrive  at  an  adequate  apprehension  of  aD  essential  facts  and  side- 
lights. Into  the  difficult  question  of  the  dean's  domestic  and  social  rela- 
tionships Mr.  Collins  enters  with  a  skill  and  sympathy  controlled  by  clear- 
siglited  sanity  of  judgment.  The  whole  story  of  a  strange  and  wayward  life 
is  here  set  forth  in  utmost  practicable  detail ;  and  Swift  the  ecclesiastic, 
Swift  the  jiolitician,  Swift  the  man  of  letters.  Swift  "  the  Timon  and  the 
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Aristophanes  ''  of  his'  age,  Swift  the  terrible,  the  repellent,  and  even  the  dis- 
gusting, and  Swift  the  generous  and  sincere,  and  even  noble.  Swift  as  lover 
and  friend,  and  Swift  Sbs  bitter  hater  and  unscrupulous  foe ;  Swift,  in  a  word, 
as  man,  author,  and  influence,  is  portrayed  for  us  more  fully  and  adequately 
by  Mr.  Collins  than  by  any  of  his  predecessors  who  have  written  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  the  same  fascinating  subject.    Mr.  Moriarty  has  also  dealt 
with  the  life  and  works  of  this  interesting  theologian  and  man  of  letters  in 
his  Dean  Swift  and  his  WHtlngs  (Seeley).     It  has  been  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  the  reading  public  that  any  fresh  material  should  have  been  pub- 
lished concerning  the  *'  Wizard  of  the  North."     Yet  the  Familiar  Xieitani 
of  Sir  "Walter  Soott  (Douglas),  edited  by  Mr.  Douglas  from  documents 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott,  is,  in  fact,  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  private  and  public  character  of  the  genial 
author.    The  letters  range  over  a  period  extending  from  shortly  before  his 
marriage  1797  to  1822,  when  the  tide  of  his  prosperity  was  about  to  turn. 
They,  with  the  **  Journal,''  are  important  and  fascinating  supplements  to 
Lockhart's  '*  Life  "of  Sir  Walter,  since  both  works  contain  material  which, 
for  obvious  reasons,  could  not  be  printed  immediately  after  Sir  Walter's 
death,  and  which  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  self -revela- 
tions in  literature.     It  is  unusual  to  write  a  biography  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  subject ;  yet  there  has  appeared  this  year  The  Xdfti  md  Woric  of 
John  Ruskin,    written  by   his    one-time    secretary   W.    C.  Collingwood 
(Methuen).     Mr.  Buskin  has  told  much  about  himself  in  "  Prceterita  '* ;  the 
gaps  in  his  narrative  are  now  filled  in  by  his  present  biographer,  who  has 
been  allowed  to  draw  freely  upon  material  at  Brantwood,  made  use  of  by 
him  with  skill  and  enthusiasm.     The  first  volume  deals  with  Buskin's  child- 
hood and  education,  his  early  writings  and  the  history  of  modem  painters. 
Vohime  ii.  commences  with  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Buskin's  home  at  Heme  Hill, 
and  his  study  of  early  Christian  art     Mr.  Collingwood  divides  his  hero's 
career  into  two  parts,  that  of  the  writer  on  art,  and  that  of  the  writer  on 
ethics.     It  is  to  this  later  period  and  to  an  appreciation  of  Buskin's  oom- 
prehensive  altruism  that  the  second  volume  is  devoted.    Mention  may  be 
here  conveniently  made  of  the  publication  of  Tbm  Foeto'y  of  Arehiteetiure, 
by  John  Buskin  (Allen),  consisting  of  papers  contributed  in  1887  to  Lou- 
don^s  Architectural  Magazine,  and  collected  with  the  explanatory  sub-title, 
^^  The  Architecture  of  the  nations  of  Europe  considered  in  its  association 
with  national    scenery  and  national    character."      Mr.  J.  B.  Flagg  has 
written  the  Zdfe  of  Washini^tOB  Allstoa  (Bentley),  the  painter  of  the 
portrait  of  Coleridge,   now  in   the  National    Portrait  Gallery,  of  which 
Wordsworth  said  :  "  It  is  the  only  likeness  that  ever  gave  me  pleasure."    A 
biography  of  a  very  different  nature  is  from  the  pen  of  Lady  Burton,  who 
relates  the  career  of  her  husband  with  devoted  enthusiasm  in  Tbi&  Xtf»  of 
Captain  Sir  Riohard  Burton,  X.O.ILCI'.,  WJLOrJL  (Chapman  &  HsJl). 
Lady  Bnrtou  intends  to  bring  out  a  memorial  edition  of  her  husband's 
works,  of  which  two  volumes  have  already  appeared.     To  this  edition  the 
^^  Biography  "  may  be  considered  the  introduction.     In  it  she  describes  the 
remarkably   varied  career  of  Burton — scholar,  linguist,  explorer,  swords- 
man, translator,  man  of  letters,  politician.     The  main  portion  of  the  first 
volume  is  autobiographical,  and  of  chief  interest,  as  it  relates  to  his  days  of 
daring  adventure  in  Arabia  and  his  explorations  of  the  Nile,  Ac     Lady 
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Burton  considers  her  husband  to  have  been  undervalued  and  neglected  bj 
the  Enghsh  Government  and,  her  endeavour  is  to  present  to  the  public  an 
adequate  estimate  of  him  as  she  knew  him.  If  her  estimate  of  him  be 
biassed  by  an  imquestioning  enthusiasm,  it  is  therefore  none  the  less  in- 
teresting. A  sympathetic  biography  has  been  written  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Layard 
in  Zdfe  and  laetters  of  Gharles  Samuel  Xeene  (Sampson  Low),  who  was 
for  so  long  associated  with  Punch,  Mr.  Layard  has  obtained  assistance 
from  several  of  the  artist's  friends,  and  many  of  his  sketches  have  been 
carefully  reproduced  in  the  volume. 

One  or  two  biographies,  and  memoirs,  have  appeared  this  year,  dealing 
with  eminent  members  of  Parliament,  notably,  the  Xdfti  and  Ifett«rs  ot  tba 
XUlfht  Bob.  Robert  Ziowe,  VIsoount  Sherbrooke,  by  A.  Patchett  Martin 
(Longmans).  In  addition  to  the  material  furnished  by  the  biographer,  the 
volumes  contain  an  autobiographical  account,  dating  from  Lowe's  arrival 
in  Australia;  also  interesting  sketches  by  his  friends,  the  late  Master 
of  Balliol,  Sir  John  Simon,  Mr.  Lionel  Tollemache,  and  Mrs.  Chaworth- 
Musters.  The  autobiography  describes  the  writer's  school  life,  Oxford 
career,  his  seven  years  of  private  tutorship  at  Oxford,  his  call  to  the  bar, 
and,  finally,  his  voyage  to  Australia,  where  he  was  recommended  to  work 
out  of  doors  for  the  benefit  of  his  defective  eyesight,  to  which  defect  he 
attributes  most  of  his  niiKfortimes  in  life.  He  made  his  mark  in  the 
Colonial  liCgislative  Ooiuicil  of  New  South  Wales.  After  his  retiun  to  Eng- 
land, he  held  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  four  years,  and, 
finally,  held  that  of  Keeper  of  the  Seals  of  the  Home  Office.  Mr.  Martin 
gives  a  careful  picture  of  Bobert  Lowe's  character,  his  temperamental  isola- 
tion, his  humour,  satire,  and  true  kind-heartedness.  Next  in  importance  ranks 
The  Zaife  and  Times  of  the  Right  Hon.  "W,  R.  Smith,  ILP.,  by  Sir  Herbert 
Maj(we11,  M.P.  (Blackwood).  It  is  the  record  of  a  very  remarkable  man, 
whose  energies  conducted  and  developed  a  prosperous  firm,  originally  founded 
by  his  father,  in  which  the  son  eventually  held  the  practical  monopoly  of  the 
distribution  of  the  Times  outside  of  London  throughout  the  kingdono.  His 
career  as  a  man  of  business,  together  with  his  domestic  and  political  occupa- 
tions as  member  of  Parhameut,  as  Cabinet  Minister,  and  head  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  in  the  House  of  Conunons,  is  graphically  detailed  by  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell.  An  excellent  picture  is  given  of  his  generous  nature.  A  por- 
tion of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Smith's  political 
colleagues,  and  of  the  political  history  in  which  he  took  an  active  part. 
Twenty  Tears  in  Parliament  is  written  by  W.  McCullagh  Torrens 
(Bentley),  who  was  member  for  Finsbury  from  1865,  until  the  old  borough 
was  spht  up  into  seven  divisions  by  the  Bedistribution  Act.  His  share  of 
work  in  the  House  of  Coimnons  during  a  score  of  years  is  very  considerable. 
We  owe  to  him  the  Artisan  and  Labourers'  Dwelling  Act,  known  as  Torrens* 
Act ;  he  uiitiated  the  Lodger  Franchise ;  he  took  an  important  part  in  the 
(hscussion  of  Mr.  Forster's  Education  Bill  of  1870,  and  claims  with  reason 
to  be  the  author  of  the  London  School  Board,  although  one  of  his  main 
proposals  was  rejected  that  the  maximum  rate  should  not  exceed  three- 
pence in  the  pound.  These  and  many  other  services  Mr.  Torrens  reports, 
laying  stress  upon  the  general  history  of  the  time  only  in  as  far  as  it 
elucidates  his  own  career  in  Parliament ;  and  the  interest  of  the  narrative 
is  heightened  by  many  spirited,  and  at  times  sarcastic,  anecdotes  of  his 
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associates  in  the  House.  He  records  a  few  witty  sayinj^s  of  B.  Osborne,  of 
l*V)i*ster  as  Chief  Secretary  ;  he  repeats  characteristic  remarks  of  Bright, 
tuul  many  epigrams  and  stories  of  Disraeli,  of  whom  he  was  at  once  a 
personal  acquaintance  and  political  opponent.  The  book  is  an  excellent 
record  of  the  important  legislation  achieved  or  attempted  between  the  years 
1865  and  1884.  Sir  Richard  Temple  takes  up  the  story  of  Zdfe  in  Parlia- 
ment (Murray),  from  1886-1892,  giving  his  experiences  as  Conservative 
member  during  that  date.  Other  important  autobiographies  and  memoirs 
that  remain  to  be  noticed  are  :  Xieminisoenoes  of  iKMrd  Augustas  Iioftus 
(Cassell) ;  Frederick  EQll :  An  Autobiography  of  Fifty  Tears  in  the 
nmes  of  Reform  (Bentley),  edited  by  his  daughter,  Constance  Hill.  Mr. 
Hill  was  early  associated  with  his  brother,  Sir  Boland  Hill,  in  various  philan- 
tlnopic  and  reform  movements,  such  as  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
I'seful  Knowledge,  the  Catholic  Emancipation,  &c.,  and  in  later  life  in  matters 
concerning  the  post  office.  For  many  years  he  held  the  post  of  Inspector 
of  Prisons  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  in  North  Wales,  during  which  time 
he  contributed  to  and  organised  many  improvements  in  the  prison  system, 
in  CUanoes  back  through  Seventy  Tears  (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.).,  auto- 
biographical and  other  reminiscences,  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Vizetelly  tells  with 
frankness,  verve,  and  considerable  literary  skill,  the  story  of  a  long  life, 
wherein  he  saw  at  first  hand  a  good  deal  of  what  we  distinguish  as  "  history," 
!ind  met  and  made  the  friendship  or  acquaintanceship  of  many  famous  indi- 
\  iduals  and  a  host  of  persons  of  repute.  The  most  interesting  new  personalicE 
are  those  concerning  Thackeray,  George  Cruikshank,  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
.lohn  Leech,  Marryat,  and  Gustave  Dore.  Perhaps  even  a  greater  number  of 
readers  will  be  interested  in  his  narrative  of  his  experiences  in  Paris  during 
the  troubles  of  1870-71,  when  Mr.  Vizetelly  acted  as  war  correspondent  for 
the  Illustrated  London  News.  Seventy  Tears  of  Irish  Zdfe  is  from  the 
[yen  of  W.  R.  Le  Fanu  (Edward  Arnold),  who  must  not  be  confused  with 
liis  brother,  the  late  Sheridan  Le  Fanu  the  novelist.  These  **  Reminis- 
cences "  are  the  most  humorous,  the  most  enga.ging,  and  the  most  gene- 
rally delightful  of  any  published  in  1893,  and  would  be  hard  to  beat  by  any 
published  during  the  later  Victorian  period.  Full  of  fim,  wit,  and  observa- 
tion, they  are  also  replete  with  interest  for  the  folk-lorist,  the  social  econo- 
mist, and  the  general  student  of  Irish  life,  Irish  affairs,  and  Irish  prospects. 
Sir  Morell  BCackenxie,  Physician  and  Operator,  a  BKemoir,  is  compiled 
and  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  (Allen).  The  Idterary  ReooUeotions 
and  Sketches,  by  Francis  Espinasse  (H odder  &  Stoughton),  are  of  value 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  recollections  of  the  Chelsea  household  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  which  maj^  be  considered  as  a  slight  corrective  to  Mr.  Fronde's 
estimate  thereof.  In  Annie  Besant:  an  Autobiography  (Fisher  Unwin) 
Mrs.  Besant  tells  in  vivid  terms  the  story  of  the  varied  and  valuable  life- 
work  of  a  courageous  woman,  and  of  her  recent  adherence  to  the  teachings 
of  theosophy.  One  more  volume  of  BKemoirs  (Heinemann)  remains  to  be 
noticed,  written  by  an  American,  who  has  resided  for  many  years  in  England, 
Mr.  Charles  Godfrey  Leland.  His  name  is  familiar,  not  only  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Hans  Breitmann  "  but  also  on  account  of  his  scholarly  trans- 
lation of  the  works  of  Heinrich  Heine.  He  tells  us  that  his  "  Memoirs  "  are 
**  only  the  life  of  a  mere  literary  man,  and  quiet  humble  scholar,  and  such 
existences  are  seldom  very  dramatic."     Nevertheless,  Mr.  Leland  has  lived 
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in  many  lands,  has  had  many  striking  adventures,  and  has  formed  many 
valuable  friendships,  whose  story  he  tells  in  a  very  fascinating  manner. 
The  ZMciionary  of  National  Biography  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.)  continues  its 
valuable  work  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Sydney  Lee.  Volumes  xzxi.-xxzv. 
have  been  issued  from  the  letters  Lambe — Maltby.  Among  the  best  articles 
are  "Walter  Savage  Landor "  and  **  Macaulay "  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  " Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  "  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  "  Robert  Lowe  "  by  Mr.  Court* 
ney,  "  Sir  Frederick  Madden "  and  the  second  **  Lord  Lytton "  by  Dr. 
Garnett,  &c.,  &c.  Further  instalments  have  also  appeared  of  the  Ifew 
ZMc^onary  on  ^Sstorioal  Prinoiplea,  edited  by  T.  A.  H.  Murray,  L1L.D. 
(Clarendon  Press),  that  is  to  say  parts  vL  and  vii.  from  letters  Clo — Gronching. 
To  Mr.  Gladstone  we  owe  the  new  words  ** correctional*'  and  "contradic- 
tionist,"  and  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  the  adverb  **  correctingly." 

The  theology  of  the  year  is  ushered  in  by  the  publication  of  the  BIbbert 
Zieotures  of  1892,  being  Zieotures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  TUiHgloin, 
as  illustrated  by  the  religion  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  by  C.  G.  Montefiore 
(Williams  &  Norgate),  who  holds  that  there  is  no  '^  indisputably  authentic  and 
homogeneous  writings  older  than  the  eighth  century  B.c."     Prior  to  that 
there  are  three  periods,  the  pre-historic  or  patriarchal,  the  Mosaic  to  which 
belongs  the  rise  of  monolatry  and  of  history,  and  the  pre -prophetic.     The 
religion  of  the  prophets  Mr.  Montefiore  terms  **  Universalism  "  as  being  the 
immediate  step  between  monolatry  and  monotheism.     Aspeota  of  Tliriam 
(Macmillan)  is  the  title  of  a  volume  by  Wm.  Knight,  LL.D.,  in  which  the 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  St.  Andrews  points  out  the  desirability 
that  a  simple  devout  theism  should  supersede  aU  other  forms  of  religion. 
He  sketches  the  attempts  made  by  different  systems  to  prove  the  objective 
existence  of  Deity.     In  his  chapter  on  "  The  Evidence  of  Intuition  "  he 
endeavours  to  show  that  "  God  is  known,  not  by  any  direct  effort  of  the 
scientific  or  metaphysical  intellect  in  rising  upward,  but  by  a  direct  disclo- 
sure of  the  infinite  to  the  finite  consciousness."     In  his  Boientifio  Study  of 
Theology  (Skeffington)  Mr.  \V.  L.  Paige  Cox  pleads  that  theology  should  be 
studied  as  other  sciences  are  studied.    In  his  critical  inquiry  into  the  essential 
subjects  of  religion,  he  seeks  to  justify  a  vital,  sunple,  yet  coherent  form  of 
Christianity,  as  distinct  from  elaborate  dogma,  as  an  antidote  to  the  modem 
spirit  of  negii^ion  which  leads  so  many  minds  to  agnosticism.     Tbm  Gospel 
of  Zdfe,  by  B.  F.  Westcott  (Macmillan),  as  a  volmue  is  the  outcome  of 
twenty  years  of  lecturing  to  divinity  students  at  Cambridge.     Its  intention 
is  to  encourage  patient  reflection,  to  suggest  lines  of  inquiry  and  to  urge 
students  ^'  frsmkly  to  face  the  riddles  of  Hfe  in  a  world  that  is  neither  clear 
nor  intelligible."     The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  philosophical  theory 
and  historical  inquiry.     Among  the  many  valuable  and  suggestive  theological 
and  devotional  books  that  have  been  published  this  year  mention  must  be 
made  of  Canon  Liddon's  Sxplaaatory  Analyais  of  St.  Paul's  Bpiatle  to  tho 
Romans  (Longmans) ;  a  series  of  Lent  lectures  by  Canon  Body,  entitled  IM^ 
of  laeve  (Longmans).     In  this  place  may  also  conveniently  be  notified  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold's  Book  of  Oood  Gounsels  (Allen).    The  volume  contains  inter- 
calated verses  and  proverbs  from  the  Sanscrit  of  the  *^  Hitopadesa,"  the  meet 
ancient  of  extant  story  books.     XnspiratioB  (Longmans)  is  the  subject  of 
the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1893  delivered  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  by  Dr. 
Sanday,  Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis.   Amongst  the  subjects 
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prescribed  for  these  lectures  by  Canon  Bampton's  will  was  **the  divine 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Dr.  Sanday  has  dealt  with  this  ques- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  modem  criticism,  which  he  thinks  will  in 
the  near  futiure  be  more  conservative  than  it  has  been  recently. '  Perhaps 
nothing  better  marks  the  progress  of  religious  thought  and  criticism  than 
these  Beuupton  Lectures ;  they  reflect  very  accurately  the  attitude  of  some 
Churchmen  in  succeeding  generations,  and  Dr.  Sanday^s  remarks  on  the 
Genesis  and  parts  of  the  two  Testaments  as  sacred  books  are  full  of  ripe 
scholarship  and  thoughtful  criticisna.  As  a  help  to  waverers  and  as  a  bridle 
to  the  over-zealous  this  volume  will  be  found  of  more  than  ordinary  value. 
The  Primitive  Saints  and  the  See  of  Bome,  by  F.  W.  PoDer,  of  the  Society 
of  St.  John  the  Evangehst,  Cowley,  mth  a  preface  by  Edward,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  (Longmans),  is  a  purely  controversial  work,  and  the  author  deals 
with  his  subject  with  keen  critical  ability.  He  draws  a  vivid  picture  of 
Christianity  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  and  gives  a  lamentable 
description  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  world  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
Evolution  of  Religion,  by  Edward  Caird,  LL.D.  (MacLehose),  is  the  title 
of  the  two  volumes  wherein  the  new  Master  of  Balliol  has  reprinted  the 
important  Gifford  Lectures  which  he  delivered  before  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  in  1890-1  and  1891-2.  Professor  Caird  is  so  well  known  a 
student  of  philosophy  that  any  ambitious  literary  work  of  his  must  conunand 
attention.  In  "  The  Evolution  of  Beligion  "  he  makes  a  strong  philosophical 
plea  for  Christianity  being  the  paramount,  indeed  the  unique,  religion :  the 
central  luminary  in  a  universe  of  beliefs,  so  to  say.  While  believers  in  re- 
vealed religion  will  find  themselves  constantly  at  issue  with  Professor  Caird's 
deductions  and  arguments  and  even  his  data,  these  will  to  a  great  extent  be 
im  acceptable  also  to  students  whose  attitude  is  that  of  strictly  scientific 
agnosticism.  Nevertheless,  the  dissertation  is  one  that  no  student  should 
fail  to  read  and  ponder  over.  Broadly  speaking.  Professor  Caird's  aim  in  this 
book  may  be  said  to  be  the  application  of  the  idea  of  evolution  to  the  proof 
that  Christianity  is  ''the  absolute  religion."  Two  other  volumes  dealing 
with  the  philosophy  of  religions  have  appeared,  both  being  also  reprints  of 
Gifford  Lectures.  The  first,  Theoeophy  or  FlejrolMilogloel  HoHgtow,  by 
F.  Max  Miiller  (Longmans),  is  the  summing  up  as  well  as  the  continued 
exposition  of  the  historico-religious  addresses  already  given  under  the  same 
^'  endowment "  by  Professor  Max  MtiUer ;  the  author's  aim  is  so  united  to  his 
scheme  as  a  whole  that  "  Psychological  Religion  "  can  hardly  be  considered 
apart  from  its  predecessors.  Professor  Max  MiiUer's  object  in  these  three 
consecutive  courses  of  lectures  on  physical,  anthropological,  and  psyoho- 
lof^cal  religion  is  to  prove  that  what  he  put  forward  in  his  first  volume  as  a 
preliminary  definition  of  religion  in  its  widest  sense,  namely,  the  percep- 
tion of  the  infinite,  can  be  shown  by  historical  evidence  to  have  been  the 
one  element  shared  in  common  by  all  religions.  Unquestionably  these 
lectures,  which  have  been  the  most  popular  of  the  Gifford  addresses,  are 
likely  to  have  a  long  enduring  value  and  a  stiU  more  enduring,  though 
deeper,  and  less  tangible  influence.  The  second  book  referred  to  is  PhUo- 
flophy  and  Theology,  by  James  Hutchison  Stirling,  LL.D.  (T.  &  T.  Clark). 
That  the  author  of  "  The  Secret  of  Hegel "  shoold  have  been  asked  to  deliver 
the  Gifford  Lectures  on  philosophy  and  theology  was  natural :  and  natural 
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also  that  readers  should  expect  from  the  same  acute  specialist  something^ 
freshly  and  vigorously  set  forth.     Certainly  in  substance  we  have  nothing 
new  in  Dr.  Stirling's  book.     His  aim  in  its  setting-forth  has  been  to  give 
a    critical    history    of    the    speculations    of    those    philosophical    writers- 
who  have  gone  over  the  ground  before  him,  i.e.,  the  study  of  the  problem 
of  natural  theology,  the  attempt  to  infer  the  divine  from  the  natnraL 
Broadly,  Dr.  Stirling  divides  these  earher  students  into  those  who  affirm 
and  those  who  deny.     His  own  sympathies  are  with  the  upholders  of  the 
theory  of  a  divine  influence  in  nature.     Perhaps  the  most  generally  interest- 
ing section  of    his  learned  and  conscientious  book   is  that  wherein  he 
examines  the  testimony  of  such  potent  sceptics  as  Hume,  Kant  and  Darwin. 
But  by  far  the  most  important  philosophical  work  of  the  year  is  Tbm  Prin* 
oiplea  of  Ethics,  by  Herbert  Spencer  (Williams  &  NcMrgate).     This  great 
thinker  has  always  looked  upon  his  "  Principles  of  Ethics"  as  his  cfc«/ cTosttrre, 
as  the  coronal  of  his  philosophical  system ;  and  his  successful  completion 
of  his  long  and  laborious  task  has  been  received  by  students  ol  ethics  with 
extreme  interest  and  gratification.     The  first  part  of  this  monumental 
philosophical  treatise  appeared  in   1879,  under  the  title   *'The   Data  of 
Ethics,"  which  was  followed  by  **  Justice  "  in  1891.     These  two  parts  con- 
stitute half  of  his  first  volume,  the  other  half  comprising  **  Inductions  of 
Ethics  "  and  "  Ethics  of  Individual  Life."    The  second  volume  is  occupied 
with  the  two  divisions  of  the  ^^  Ethics  of  Social  Life,"  respectively  called 
"  Negative  Beneficence  "  and  "  Positive  Beneficence."    One  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
ablest  critics  has  said  that  the  best  name  for  his  system  of  ethics  as  a  whole 
is  '^  naturalistic."     This  affirmation  will  be  found  to  be  borne  out  in  the  vast 
and  important  philosophical  undertsiking  which  the  author  of  **  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Ethics  "  has  bequeathed  to  us.     To  the  student  and  *'  the  general 
reader  "  alike  the  most  interesting  admission  is  that  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Spencer  has  not  found  the  doctrine  of  evolution  furnish  guidance  to  the 
extent  he  had  hoped.     The  most  important  problem  of  universal  interest 
here  mooted  and  discussed  is  that  of  State  action,  of  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Spencer,  only  two  are  permissible :  defence  against  external  enemies^ 
and  maintenance  of  justice  within  each  society.      It  is  now  commonly 
admitted  concerning  this  great  work,  that,  generaUy,  there  is  no  contempo- 
rary system  of  ethics  which  is  of  greater  or  indeed  of  even  approximate 
importance.    EvolutioB  and  Sthioa,  by  Thos.  H.  Huxley  (Macmillan),  is 
the  title  of  the  reprint  of  Professor  Huxley's  Romanes  Lecture  for  1898.    The 
treatise  is  distinguished  by  the  biologist's  happiest  vein,  and  will  assuredly 
take  rank  as  not  only  a  profoimdly  thoughtful  and  scientific  exposition  of 
the  problems  in  the  apphcation  of  the  principle  of  evolution  to  the  domain 
of  ethics  but  also  as  a  masterly  effort  in  literature.     To  students  and 
thinkers  of  a  pronounced  bias  in  favour  of  the  belief  in  "  grace  from  with- 
out" there  is  the  highly  interesting  and  suggestive   conclusion  to  which 
Professor  Huxley  comes — a  conclusion  in  favour  of  grace  as  something 
opposed  to  nature — namely,  "that  the  practice  of  that  which  is  ethically 
best — what  we  call  goodness  in  virtue — involves  a  course  of  conduct  which, 
in  all  respects,  is  opposed  to  that  which  leads  to  success  in  the  cosmic 
struggle  for  existence." 

In  the  domain  of  actual  science  the  book  that  claims  first  attention  is 
Old  and  New  Astronomy,  by  the  late  B.  A.  Proctor,  completed  by  A.  C. 
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Kanyard  (Longmans).  It  was  intended  to  be  Proctor's  magnum  opus  and  to 
embody  the  chief  results  which  had  been  attained,  giving  special  prominence 
to  those  to  which  his  own  investigations  had  led  him.  The  greater  portion 
was  in  MS.  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1888.  In  it  he  surveys  the  observations  of 
the  ancients;  he  comments  on  the  astronomical  value  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
upon  the  motions  of  the  sim,  moon  and  planets,  upon  the  mechanism  of 
the  solar  system,  the  transit  of  Venus,  and  the  discovery  of  Neptune ;  he 
then  passes  in  review  the  most  important  points  in  the  new  astronomy. 
The  chapters  on  the  universe  of  stars,  the  Milky  Way  and  the  planets  have 
been  furnished  and  prepared  by  Mr.  Banyard.  Mr.  T.  E.  Thorpe's  impor- 
tant work  on  chemical  technology  concludes  with  the  present  issue  of  the 
third  volume  of  his  Dictionary  of  Ai>plied  CHieiiiistry  (Longmans),  to 
which  no  fewer  than  forty-four  chemists  have  contributed  special  articles. 
The  Chemioal  Basis  of  the  Animal  Body  (Macmillan),  by  A.  Sheridan 
Lea,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of  biological  chemistry  prepared 
with  great  care  and  judgment.  Entomology  is  enriched  by  two  important 
books  :  The  Fauna  of  British  India,  including  Ceylon  and  Burmah  (Taylor), 
by  G.  F.  Hampson.  This  first  volume  is  devoted  to  moths  and  contains  a 
dij^est  of  work  already  done  in  this  branch  of  science  and  a  new  and  clearer 
method  of  classification.  An  Aooount  of  British  Flies  (Diptera),  by  Fred. 
V.  Theobald,  F.E.S.  (Stock),  contains  a  r^sumS  of  entomological  literature 
dating  from  Aristotle  and  follows  up  the  inquiry  to  the  present  day.  No 
treatise  had  hitherto  been  published  on  this  order  of  insect.  The  late 
Cliarles  Darwin  suffered  from  the  lack  of  a  published  enumeration  of  aU 
botanical  names  of  flowering  plants  and  left  a  sum  of  money  for  the  publi- 
cation of  such  an  index.  The  result  is  the  Index  Xewensis,  from  1735- 
1885.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  can  be  imagined  by  the  fact  that  "  Fasculus 
I.,"  which  has  just  appeared,  and  reaches  only  as  far  as  the  letter  Derij  has 
taken  eleven  years  to  prepare.  A  new  edition  of  Gnuunbers*s  Bnoyolo- 
paadia :  a  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  has  been  recently  published 
in  10  vols.  ))y  Messrs.  W.  &  B.  Chambers.  Among  the  most  notable 
contributors  to  this  valuable  work  of  reference  are  Messrs.  Gladstone, 
Chisliolm,  J.  S.  Cotton,  Hindes  Groome,  Patrick  Geddes,  P.  G.  Hamerton, 
.Fevons,  Austin  Dobson  ;  also  Professors  Dowden,  Caird,  Caldwell,  &c.,  &c. 
Two  valuable  and  scholarly  books  have  appeared  on  Logic.  One  is  The 
Process  of  Argument,  a  Gontribution  to  IiOgio,  by  Alfred  Sidgwick 
( ]^>lack),  written  with  the  succinctness  and  clearness  which  characterise  all 
Professor  Sidgwick's  writings  ;  the  other,  Iiogio,  Inductive  and  Deductive 
(Murray),  is  the  last  work  which  came  from  the  pen  of  Professor  W.  Minto, 
whose  varied  knowledge  rendered  him  well  fitted  to  expound  the  Logic  of 
the  Sciences. 

There  are  three  books  to  be  noticed  that  treat  of  economic  subjects. 
The  TJnseen  Foundations  of  Society :  an  Examination  of  the  Fallacies  and 
Failures  of  Economic  Science  due  to  Neglected  Elements,  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  (Murray),  deals  with  some  of  the  most  vital  problems  which  have 
l)eset  mankind  in  their  attempt  to  organise  society.  It  is  a  prolegomena  to 
oconomic  science,  which  the  author  claims  to  be  the  highest  branch  of  all 
politics.  He  postulates  that  the  foundations  on  which  economic  science 
ultimately  rests  are  certain  definitions,  and  points  out  "that  a  true  and 
complete  analysis  of  abstract  words  used  in  economic  science  would  go  a 
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long  way  towards  solving  its  difficulties,  by  reminding  us  of  numerous 
elements  which  have  been  out  of  mind  because  out  of  sight."  In  the 
chapters  attacking  the  Ricardian  theory  of  rent  the  duke  comes  forward  as 
the  vindicator  of  landlordism,  of  the  sacredness  of  contract  and  property. 
He  seeks  to  revive  the  idea  of  natural  law ;  he  claims  that  secure  possession 
is  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  wealth  depends,  and  maintains  that  posses- 
sion is  not  synonymous  with  monopoly.  He  believes  in  the  necessity  of  war ; 
and  holds  that  *^  it  is  a  great  fundamental  truth  of  economic  science  that  in  the 
freedom  of  men  to  pursue  their  individual  interests  lies  the  richest  fountain 
of  national  welfare.'*  A  Perplexed  Philosopher,  or  otherwise,  Mr.  Henry 
George,  in  a  volume  bearing  the  above  title  published  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul, 
practically  therein  attacks  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  as  *'A  Lost  Leader."  The 
sub-title  is,  ^' Being  an  Examination  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  various 
utterances  on  the  Land  Question,  with  some  incidental  references  to  his  Syn- 
thetic Philosophy.'*  Mr.  George  poses  as  a  defender  of  the  right  of  private 
property  by  his  denial  of  the  right  of  taxation,  which  he  considers  a  viola- 
tion of  the  right  of  property  by  the  takmg  of  that  wliich  belongs  to  the 
individual.  Since  Dr.  Bohn  Bawerk's  '*  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Interest 
on  Capital"  and  Dr.  Zuckerkandl's  ** Theory  of  Prices"  (both,  however, 
German  works  as  yet  untranslated)  A  EQstory  of  the  nieories  of  Plrodno- 
tion  and  Z>istribatiOB  In  Eng^lish  Politioal  Soonomy  tram  1776  to  1049, 
by  Edwin  Cannan  (Rivington  &  Percival),  is  the  most  useful  contribution  to 
the  history  of  economic  theories  we  have  had.  Mr.  Cannan  treats  of 
wealth  production,  with  the  highly  important  problem  "  The  Third  Requi- 
site of  Production — Land";  he  discusses  the  genesis  of  the  theory  of 
diminishing  returns,  and,  in  the  tluree  latest  of  his  nine  chapters,  the 
question  of  distribution  severally,  wages,  profit,  and  rent.  A  *' General 
Review  :  Politics  and  Economics "  concludes  a  work  of  exceptional  value 
in  its  kind. 

A  lar«i^e  number  of  fascinating  volmnes  of  travels  has  appeared  this 
year;  several  are  of  very  considerable  scientific  value,  owing  to  tlie 
amount  of  keen  and  cai*eful  observations  they  contain  on  points  of  interest 
to  naturalists,  geologists  and  colonists,  &c.  To  go  no  farther  afield 
than  Spain,  Messrs.  Abel  Chapman  and  Walter  J.  Buck  relate  their 
experiences  of  over  twenty  years'  study  of  Spain  and  its  inhabitants 
from  the  point  of  view  of  sportsman  and  naturalist  in  their  UVUd 
Spain:  Records  of  Sport  with  Rifle,  Rod  and  Gun,  Natural  History  and 
Exploration  (Gurney  &  Jackson).  The  record  commences  with  Andalusia 
luid  the  western  districts  of  the  Peninsula.  The  two  sportsmen  have  pur- 
sued the  ibex  in  the  snows  of  Sierra  Nevada  ;  have  driven  the  great  bustard 
in  the  soiith  in  July  and  August ;  have  studied  the  ways  of  the  flamingo 
and  sketched  the  bird  on  its  nest,  and  have  settled  the  disputed  point  as  to 
the  bird's  method  of  incubation.  They  describe  the  wild  camel  of  the  Marisma 
and  the  breeding  of  bulls  for  the  ring.  There  are  interesting  chapters  on 
the  black  vulture,  and  the  habits  of  the  ibex  in  different  localities.  TCbm 
Voyaere  of  the  Nyanxa,  R.N.T.C,  by  T.  Gumming  Dewar  (Blackwood), 
is  the  record  of  a  three  years'  cruise  in  a  schooner  yacht  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Paeific  and  of  her  subsequent  shipwreck.  The  author  is  no  ordinary 
traveller,  but  a  conscientious  observer  ;  the  book  is  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  little  visited  islands  in  the  Pacific,  such  as  the  desorip- 
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tion  of  the  Welsh  Colony  of  Chupat,  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  Marquesas, 
New  Hebrides,  &c.  The  chief  book  on  African  travel  is  Trmr^l  and  AdT«B* 
ture  in  Soutli-east  AfHoa,  by  F.  C.  Selous  (Rowland  Ward).  The  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  the  authorities  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  But  the  book  is  much  more  than  a  naturalist's  record  of  sport.  It 
contains  an  accoimt,  historical  and  political,  of  Mashnanaland,  of  its  dead  cities, 
its  races,  its  capabilities  and  prospects  for  British  colonisation.*  The  story  of 
the  pioneer  march,  with  Mr.  Cecil  Bhodes  and  Dr.  Jameson,  to  cut  the  road 
with  chai-ts  through  unexplored  ladd  on  the  outskirts  of  Lobengola's 
country,  is  full  of  varied  and  thrilling  interest,  as  is  also  the  account  of  the 
'^  mighty  hunter's  '*  hairbreadth  escape  from  the  hands  of  the  chief  Mwenga. 
Oixn  and  Camera  in  South  Afirloa,  by  H.  Anderson  Bryden  (Stanford)  relates 
a  year  of  travel  and  observation  in  Bechuanaland,  the  Kalahari  Desert,  and 
Lake  River  Country.  The  author  describes  this  r^on  from  the  point  of 
view  of  naturalist  and  sportsman,  and  gives  a  series  of  interesting  notes  on 
the  natives,  the  colony  and  its  prospects.  In  his  The  tlacred  OltlMi  of  thm 
Sthiopians  (Longmans)  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent  gives  the  record  of  a  year's 
travel  for  purposes  of  research  in  Abyssinia  in  1898.  The  book  relates 
the  experiences  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bent  on  their  journey  to  and  from  Axum, 
and  gives  much  valuable  information  concerning  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people,  and  their  primitive  form  of  Christianity.  A  portion  of 
the  record  is  devoted  to  the  past  history  of  the  Sacred  City,  and  to 
the  rude  stone  monuments  and  the  altars  used  in  the  worship  of  the 
Sim.  Chapter  xiii.  is  written  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Miiller  of  Vienna  on  the  inscrip- 
tions from  Yeha  and  Axum  ranging  from  the  Sabian  tablets  of  the  ninth 
century  B.C.  to  the  monuments  of  the  Axumite  kings  four  centuries  after 
Christ.  An  appendix  on  the  morphological  character  of  the  Abyssinians 
is  contributed  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Garson.  Records  of  recent  travel  in  Asia  are 
niunerous ;  chief  among  them  may  be  mentioned  PtraiA  and  thm  PimmImi 
Question,  by  the  Hon.  G.  N.  Curzon,  M.P.,  2  vols.  (Longmans).  This 
scrupulously  conscientious  and  in  every  way  trustworthy  desoription  of 
tlie  Persia  of  to-day  is  at  once  the  most  recent,  the  most  oomprehensive 
and  the  most  thorough  account  of  the  Shah,  his  rule,  his  nation  and  Persia 
as  it  now  is  and  as  it  may  become  in  the  near  future,  which  is  available 
either  in  English,  German,  or  French.  Whtra  S1u«o  Ximdias  Mot» 
by  E.  F.  Knight  (Longmans),  is  a  narrative  of  travel  in  Kashxuir,  Western 
Tibet,  Gilgit  and  the  adjoining  countries.  Interesting  as  it  is  with  its  tale 
of  adventures,  its  observations  on  the  manners  and  religious  observaaoes 
of  the  tribes  and  peoples,  the  chief  value  of  the  book  is  Uie  flood  of 
new  light  it  throws  on  many  questions  concerning  our  Imperial  Adminia- 
tration  in  India,  and  the  account  therein  given  of  the  HnnjarNagar 
campaign,  in  which  Eiu*opeans  and  Ghurkas  outvied  eaoh  oCfaar  in 
^aUantry.  A  portion  of  the  same  ground  was  teaversed  by  the  Earl 
of  Dunmore  in  his  year*s  expedition  on  horse  and  on  foot  through 
Kashmir,  Western  Tibet,  Chinese  Tartary  and  Bossian  Central  Asia. 
Although  in  his  two  volumes  entitled  The  Fla«ir»  (Murray)  the  author 
has  contributed  little  in  the  way  of  new  geographical  knowledge  or  poli- 
tical conclusions,  he  gives  much  useful  advice  oonoeming  the  prac- 
tical questions  of  sport  and  of  travelling  in  Central  Asia,  much  valuable 
ethnographical  information  concerning  the  Kirghia  xaoe.    LcMrd  Dnnmore's 
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primary  object  was  to  shoot  ovts  jwli,  the  large  luouDtain  sheep  of  the 
Pamirs,  and  in  this  he  w&h  successful.  Mr.  John  Whitehead  has  aoooni- 
plished  the  Sxploration  of  BSount  Xina  Borneo  (Gnmey  A  Jaokson), 
in  order  to  investigate  the  zoology  of  the  highest  mountain  in  Borneo.  Mr. 
Whitehead  styles  himself  a  "  field  naturalist,"  and  ornithology  is  the  branch 
of  zoology'  which  has  greatest  attractions  for  him.  His  volume  oontainB 
valuable  illustrations  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
The  very  ancient  hirsute  race  of  the  Ainus  has  been  studied  in  Asia  and  in 
Japan  respectively  by  two  recent  travellers.  In  Z^ife  with  the  TkmB*" 
Siberian  Savages  (Longmans),  Mr.  B.  Douglas  Howcu-d  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  the  Ainus  of  Sakhalin  **the  most  ancient,  distant  and  least 
known  of  the  savages  surviving  in  Asia."  He  describes  his  difficult  journey* 
and  his  dwelling  among  the  Ainus  ;  the  village  life,  customs  and  supersti- 
tions ;  the  hirsute  appearance  of  both  women  and  men.  He  states  that 
these  primitive  people  have  no  written  language  but  communicate  by  means 
of  what  may  be  called  *^  rune  staves."  Mr.  A.  H.  Savage  Lander's  experiences. 
Alone  with  the  Hairy  Ainu ;  or,  8,800  miles  on  a  pack  saddle  in  Yezo  and 
a  cruise  in  the  Kurile  Islands  (Murray),  are  concerned  with  the  Japanese 
branch  of  this  strange  hairy  race,  which  the  author  regards  as  being  closely 
allied  to  the  anthropoid  apes  ;  and  he  points  out  that  they  inhabit  the  same 
geographical  strata,  the  tertiary  and  volcanic  districts.  Mr.  Lander's 
descriptions  are  accompanied  by  several  interesting  sketches.  Mis.  Jose- 
phine Diebitsch  Pear>'  spent  the  winter  of  1891-2  on  the  shores  of  M^Cormick 
Bay,  midway  between  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the  North  Pole.  In  Mjy 
Arotio  Journal:  A  Tear  among  Xoe  Fields  and  ZaUaioa  (Longmans), 
Mrs.  Peary  recounts  her  experiences  and  describes  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  natives.  The  volume  also  contains  an  "  Accoimt  of  the  Great  White 
Journey  across  Greenland,"  by  Robert  E.  Peary  (Mrs.  Peary's  husband), 
during  which  expedition  Mr.  Peary  and  his  vrite  and  five  companions  made 
among  other  results  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  ice-free  land-masses 
to  the  northward  of  Greenland. 

Two  interesting  books  have  appeared  dealing  with  sports.  The  first  is 
The  Diary  of  Colonel  Peter  Hawker,  1802-1863,  with  an  introduction 
by  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey  (Longmans).  It  is  the  diary,  full  of  amusing 
anecdote  and  information,  of  a  man  who  was  the  leading  sportsman  and 
beat  shot  of  the  iirst  half  of  the  century.  The  other  book  forms  one  of  the 
excellent  Badminton  Library  on  Swimming  (Longmans).  This  very  com- 
plete and  reliable  treatise — which  will  undoubtedly  rank  as  a  standard  work 
on  the  subject — is  written  by  Archibald  Sinclair  and  William  Henry,  the 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  Life  Saving  Society.  The  book  is  capitally 
illustrated. 

In  reviewing  the  general  literature  of  1893  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
notify,  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  poetry  of  the  year,  a  new  volume  of 
nie  Poets  of  the  Century,  edited  by  Alfred  Miles  (Hutchinson).  The  pub- 
lication of  this  voluminous,  painstaking,  and,  on  the  whole,  very  represen- ' 
tative  collection  of  critical  estimates  and  extracts  from  the  writings  of  our 
younger  poets,  "  Robert  Bridges  and  contemporary  poets,"  practically  con- 
cludes the  really  admirable  scries  of  volumes  dealing  with  the  poets  and  with 
the  poetry  of  the  century  which  Mr.  Alfred  Miles  began  a  year  or  two  a(Bpo 
and  has  carried  through  with   so   much   conscientious  industry  and   dis- 
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crimination.  His  scheme  actually  embraces  at  least  two  more  volumes ; 
but  these  are  not  integral  parts  of  the  whole — ^merely  of  the  nature  of 
interesting  appendices.  In  some  respects  this  volume,  which  deals  with  our 
younger  poets,  is  the  most  interesting  of  all ;  and  its  large  sale  has  confirmed 
many  people  in  the  growing  conviction  that  the  present  time,  far  from  being 
a  period  generally  indifferent  to  poetry,  is  one  wHerein  the  love  and  critical 
appreciation  of  fine  verse  is  distinctly  on  the  increase.  Among  these 
younger  writers  appreciative  welcome  has  been  given  to  Wtmmi  9krmm% 
Xologues,  by  John  Davidson  (Matthew  ft  Lane),  one  of  the  freshest 
and  most  individual  volumes  of  verse  of  the  year.  A  group  of  penmen  talk 
with  frankness  of  things  that  concern  their  work  and  its  value  and  meaning. 
From  time  to  time  one  or  other  breaks  in  with  an  allusion  to  hill,  dale  or 
wayside  flower,  and  Fleet  Street  is  transfigured.  The  volume  ends  with  the 
most  remarkable  ballad  the  author  has  yet  written.  In  addition  to  Si^ 
phania,  a  Trialogue  (Matthew  ft  Lane) — a  drama  dealing  with  the  story  of 
Stephania,  wife  of  Crescentius  the  consul,  whose  death  she  plans  to  revenge 
by  the  ruin  body  and  soul  of  the  Emperor  Otho— Michael  Field  has  also  pro- 
duced a  volume  of  exquisite  lyrics,  ITndar—ftth  the  BoBgh  (Bell  ft  Sons). 
The  characteristic  note  of  these  songs  by  this  modern  descendant  of  the 
Elizabethans  is  the  fine,  calm  attitude  in  the  contemplation  of  death,  remark- 
able in  poems  such  as  '* Solitcu-y  Death,"  ''Death  for  all  thy  Ghrasping  Stealth," 
&c.  The  book  is  full  of  intellectual  thought  expressed  in  melodious  rhythm  and 
fine  metre.  Orchard  Songs  (Matthew  ft  Lane),  by  Norman  Gale,  are  natural 
spontaneous  lyrics.  He  renders  certain  aspects  of  nature  with  an  old-world 
<;harm  that  is  picturesque  and  winsome.  Lyrics  full  of  exquisite  nature 
touches  are  also  to  be  found  in  flinnram  Oorda  (Unwin),  by  W.  F.  Bourdil- 
lon,  and  in  My  Book  of  Songs  and  Sonnofts,  by  Maude  Egerton  King 
(Percival).  By  writers  of  established  reputation  there  are  several  volumes 
of  verse  to  be  noticed.  The  first  place  must  be  given  to  a  volume  en^Ued 
Verses,  by  Christina  G.  Bossetti  (S.P.C.K.).  It  is  composed  of  short  lyrics 
and  poems,  mostly  devotional,  that  have  previously  appeared  interspersed 
with  prose  comments  in  the  poet's  "  Called  to  be  Saints,"  ^^Time  Flies,"  and 
*'  The  Face  of  the  Deep."  Miss  Bossetti,  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  poets, 
is  essentially  a  religious  writer,  and  in  these  exquisite  lyrics  and  fragments 
^ves  expression  to  her  deeply  devotional  individuality.  The  workmanship 
of  the  poems  is  as  exquisite  as  the  spirit  that  informs  theoL  Fiosmsi  by 
Richard  Gamett,  LL.D.  (Matthew  &  Lane),  is  partly  a  reprint  from  ^'lo 
in  Egypt,"  but  also  includes  a  series  of  short  lyrics,  forceful  in  expression, 
touched  with  melancholy.  Among  the  most  striking  poems  are  those  ^i 
the  humorous  section,  evincing  a  humour  similar  to  that  which  ohairaoterises 
the  author's  volume  of  remarkable  stories,  ''The  Twilight  of  the  Gods." 
Among  QUI  younger  women-writers  there  is  none  better  known  than  Mme. 
Darmesteter,  more  familiar  to  us  under  her  maiden  name  of  A«  Mary  F. 
Robinson.  In  this  little  volume  of  the  pleasant  Cameo  SertM,  entitled, 
Ketrospeot  and  Other  Pooms  (Unwin),  she  displays  her  usual  skill  of  craft, 
delicacy  of  touch  and  refined  sensitiveness.  A  somewhat  sad  tone  prevails ; 
but  the  sadness  is  rather  the  melancholy  of  vague  regret  and  va^ue  yearning 
than  of  native  or  even  relative  <|espondency.  Mrs.  Alice  MeyneU's  Posms 
(Matthew  &  Lane)  is  mainly  a  reprint  of  the  author's  ** Preludes''  published 
in  1875  and  long  out  of  print.    A  small  number  of  new  poems  have  been 
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added  to  this  very  welcome  volume  of  verse,  that  is  refined  and  delicate 
m  thought  and  workmanship  and  ranks  among  the  best  poetry  written  by 
women  at  that  date.  Medi»val  Records  and  Sonnetat  by  Aubrey  de  Yere 
(MacmillanK  are  fragments  of  the  poet's  design  to  "add  to  that  earlier 
series  (Legends  and  Records  of  Church  and  Empire)  a  second  part  illustrat- 
ing the  Middle  Ages."  Lord  de  Tabley's  Poems,  PramatJo  and  Xyr&oal 
(Matthew  &  Lane)  have  received  a  wide  welcome.  The  strong  point  of  the 
lyrics  is  the  real  knowledge  of  nature  they  disclose,  while  the  form  is 
essentially  that  of  modem  lyric.  The  dramatic  monologues  are  imbued  with 
the  classic  feeling  and  flexible  in  fonn.  Tlie  volume  opens  with  a  finely 
wrouglit  and  original  "Hymn  to  Astarte."  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  busied 
himself  with  Japanese  subjects  and  has  produced  a  play  in  four  acts  entitled 
Adzuma ;  or  the  Japanese  "Wife  (I^ongmans),  a  true  story  of  old  Japan  in  a 
western  garb,  and  is  a  great  tragedy  approached  in  the  idyllic  spirit.  Several 
shorter  poems  dealing  with  Japanese  subjects  are  included  in  a  volume 
entitled  Potiphar^s  IKHfe  and  other  Poems  (Longmans^  the  story  of  the 
titular  poem  being  founded  on  the  versions  of  the  Koran  and  the  poet  JamL 
Mr.  William  Watson  has  added  nothing  to  his  reputation  by  the  "  Caprice," 
as  he  sub-titles  his  latest  vohune,  The  Slopmg  Angels  (Matthew  A  Lane). 
The  book  attracts  and  still  holds  attention  solely  by  virtue  of  the  author's 
repute.  Tlie  story  might  be  described  as  a  fairy  tale  iu  a  conventional 
Byronic  setting,  ^le  Princess  Quest  (Matthew  &  Lane),  on  the  other 
hand,  though  immature,  has  far  more  of  genuine  poetic  talent.  It  i%  how- 
e\ei\  a  reprint  of  a  book  that  appeared  some  fourteen  years  ago.  Full  of 
promise  as  it  is,  it  failed  to  attract  attention  when  it  was  first  published,  in 
jmrt,  no  doubt,  because  of  its  too  pronounced  maimerisms  in  the  style  of 
Mr.  William  Morris,  There  are  many  readers,  even  now,  who  much  prefer 
"The  Prince's  Quest"  to  anything  Mr.  Watson  has  since  done:  certainly 
it  has  u  grace  and  suavity  of  music,  a  breath  of  romance,  for  which  one 
looks  in  vain  in  the  poems  by  which  he  has  made  his  reputation.  The  same 
publishers  have  recently  brought  out  a  volume  of  very  remarkable  verse  by 
a  new  writer.  Poems,  by  Francis  Thomson,  is  the  work  of  a  visionary,  in 
diction  the  descendant  of  Crashaw,  and  reminiscent  of  Shelley  and  Mr. 
Coventry  Patmore.  The  writer  is  lyrical  and  highly  imaginative  and 
original,  and  treats  fine  themes  in  a  tine  manner,  even  though  at  times  he  is 
a  little  inchoate.  Another  remarkable  book  is  Seen  in  niree  Dagra*  by 
E^dwin  J.  Ellis  (Quaritch).  The  volmne  is  written,  drawn  and  tinted  by  the 
autlior ;  in  this,  as  in  other  and  more  essential  respects,  a  follower — it  would 
be  fairer  to  say  a  yomig  conurade — of  William  Blake,  of  whom  he  is  one  of  the 
two  chroniclers  {vide  "  Blake,"  by  W.  B.  Yeats  and  Edwin  J.  Ellis).  The 
poetry,  however,  is  that  of  a  mystic  par  e.ccellence,  which  more  than  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  this  really  noteworthy  WTiter  has  found  an  audience,  fit,  no 
doubt,  but  certainly  very  small.  Two  recent  publications  are  devoted  to 
Scottisli  literature.  Professor  Walker  gives  two  volumes  to  the  study  and 
critical  estimation  of  Three  Centuries  of  Soottish  Zdierature  (MacLehose). 
The  early  literature  is  passed  in  review;  the  influence  of  the  Heformation  is 
discu.HHed ;  Sir  David  J^indsay  and  the  Wedderbums  are  taken  as  examples 
of  the  motive  force  wliich  gave  a  new  direction  to  Scottish  Uterature  before 
the  Union,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  held  to  be  the  last  distinctively  Soottish 
w  riter.    The  author  illustrates  in  an  incisive  manner  the  idea  that  the  writers 
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in  Scottish  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  only  developing  and  revising 
the  mass  of  traditional  native  poetry.  Oontmaaparmrj  floottiah  ▼•rse,  a 
volume  of  The  Gaaterlmry  Series  (Soott),  is  edited  by  Sir  G«orge  Douglas, 
who  has  for  his  purpose  chosen  selections  from  the  works  of  R  L.  Steven- 
son, Andrew  Lang,  John  Nichol,  W.  C.  Smith,  J.  Logic  Bobertson,  William 
Sharp,  Alexander  Anderson,  John  Davidson,  &c. 

Possibly  only  confirmed  De  Quinceyites  hunger  for  more  volumes  by  their 
favourite  author  than  those  comprised  in  the  bulky  set  of  books  published 
during  the  great  writer's  lifetime.  But  for  whosoever  has  enough  enthu- 
siasm to  make  them  value  every  essay,  fragmentary  critique,  or  imagina- 
tive piece,  there  is  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  to  be  obtained  from  Tlie 
Poathumous  "Wortm  of  nuMnas  de  Qpiino^  (Heinemann),  so  carefully 
edited  by  Dr.  Japp  from  the  author's  MSS.  Dr.  Jeep's  introduction  and 
notes  ore  models  of  what  such  elucidatory  writings  should  be.  Of  the  two 
volumes  the  first  is  much  the  more  interesting.  Another,  and  monumectal 
piece  of  editing,  has  been  concluded  this  year  in  The  Poetical  "WoKkm  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  with  a  biographical  introduction,  by  James 
Dykes  CanipbeU  (Macmillan).  It  is  by  far  the  most  thorough  and  complete 
edition  of  Coleridge  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  it  also  contains  some 
hitherto  unpublished  poems.  Chief  amongst  these  are  the  first  two  parts 
of  "The  Three  Graves,"  familiar  to  students  in  their  prose  form.  The 
edition  is  prefaced  by  a  monograph  on  the  poet,  so  compact,  exhaustive 
and  accurate  that  it  will  undoubtedly  take  precedence  of  all  previous 
biographies  of  Coleridge.  This  year  has  brought  forth  a  rich  harvest  in  the 
field  of  critical  hterature.  One  of  the  most  notable  products  is  The  Worka 
of  'William  Blake,  Poetio,  Sjmbolio  and  Oritioal  (Quaritch),  edited  with 
lithographs,  of  the  prophetic  books,  and  a  memoir  and  interpretation  by  £.  J. 
Ellis  and  W.  B.  Yeats.  To  students  of  our  poetic  literature  it  is  unques- 
tionably of  paramount  value.  In  it  he  is  revealed  to  us  more  fuUy,  more 
convincingly,  more  authentically  than  before :  the  mystical  works  are 
analysed,  reduced  to  coherence  and  interrelation,  and  lucidly  expounded ; 
and  the  common  charge  of  madness  is  at  last  definitively  disproved.  Blake 
is  now  seen  to  stand  forth  as  a  prince  among  mystics,  with  the  austere 
patience  and  intensity  of  vision  of  a  Dante,  and  the  pride  and  lofty 
spiritual  insight  of  a  Milton.  In  the  1,500  pages  which  constitute  the  three 
volumes  of  this  magnificent  editorial  achievement  the  student  of  William 
Blake  will  not  only  find  every  known  fact  concerning  the  life  and  work 
of  the  famous  poet-painter,  the  disproof  or  explanation  of  every  mis- 
statement concerning  either  the  man  or  his  writings,  and  a  systematic 
and  ordered  narr&tive,  which  supersedes  all  previous  accounts,  but  also 
a  complete  analytical  and  chronological  consideration  of  all  his  writings 
and  designs,  both  before  and  after  his  mystical  passion  became  a  para- 
mount part  of  his  life.  In  the  third  volume  we  have  the  text  of  Blake's 
complete  works,  for  the  most  part  reduced  in  facsimile,  and  with  lithographs 
of  his  illustrated  designs.  Each  volume  is  pre^M^  by  a  portrait  of  William 
Blake  (who,  we  now  learn,  was  not  an  Englishman  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  but  both  by  blood  and  birth  an  Irishman),  one  of  tiiem  a  likeness 
hitherto  unpublished.  Of  the  several  writers  of  distinction  who  Iwve  been 
more  or  less  strongly  affected  by  the  gouus  of  Walt  Whitman  there  is  none 
who  could   so  adequately,   so  satisfyingly«   discharge  the  duties  of  both 
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<'ritic  aiid  l)iographei*  (in  the  essential  sense  of  estimation)  as  has  been  done 
in  this  book  entitled  Walt  Whitmaa :  A  Study,  by  the  late  John  Adding- 
ton  Syiuonds  (Niinnio).     It  is  in  all  respects  the  most  admirable,  as  it  is  the 
most  s\'mpathetic,  critical,  and  helpfnl  of  the  many  books  and  studies  upon 
the  American  "  poet  of  freedom  "  which  have  appeared  either  in  this  country 
or  in  America.     It  is  a  work  of  j^ennine  importance,  and,  owing  to  its  strong 
(and  dual)  personal  interest,  one  likely  to  have  a  wide  influence  both  in  the 
new  generation  in  literature  and  that  far  wider  outside  public  to  which  fresh 
and  bracing  and  ennobling  thoughts  percolate  surely  if  slowly.     An  added 
value  is  given  to  the  personalia  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Symonds  and  Walt  Whit- 
man enjoyed  a  close  intimacy  through  correspondence.     There  remain  two 
other  works  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Addingtou  Symonds  to  be  noticed  :  Ztt  the 
Key  of  Blue  and  other  Prose  Xissaya  (Matthew  &  Lane)  and  The  Xdfb 
of  BGohael  Angelo  Buonarotti  (Nimmo).     In  *<  The  Key  of  Blue  *'  Mr. 
Symonds'  endeavoiu*  has  been  to  make  the  essays  representative  of  the 
different  kinds  of  work  on  which  he  had  been  engaged.     The  titular  essay 
comments  on  the  limitations  of  language  with  regard  to  coloiur  terms;  the 
essay  on  ^*  Culture,  its  Meaning  and  Uses,"  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
in  the  collection.     He  asserts  that  culture  is  a  means,  not  an  end  in  itself ; 
in   this  essay   the   author   'Sleals  a  blow   at  aU   arrogant  superiority  of 
intellect,"  and  lays  greater  value  on  character,  personality,  energj*  and  in- 
dependence.    Tlie  review  of  Zola's  **  La  licte  Humaine  "  contains  a  theory  of 
idealism  in  literature  ;  and  the  remaining  essays  are  on  "The  Dantesque 
and  Platonic  ideals  of  Love  "and  on  various  literary  subjects,  Greek  and 
Kenaissance  literature,  translations,  criticisms,  descriptions  of  places  and 
original  verse.     Mr.  Symonds  has  based  his  life  of  the  great  Italian  artist 
on  studies  in  the  archives  of  the  Buonarotti  family  in  Florence.     He  aimt* 
at  presenting  the  figure  of  Michael  Angelo  under  the  different  aspects  of 
poet  and  artist,  without  any  special  reference  to  the  religious,  political  and 
intellectual  history  of  the  time.     The  first  volume  opens  with  a  survey  of 
the  artist's  family  and  education.     In  his  very  interesting  estimate  of  the 
„Teat  Florentine's  work  Mr.  Symonds  omits  mention  of  the  influence  of 
Japoco  della  Quercia  on  the  young  sculptor.     Mr.  Symonds  gives  a  masterly 
definition  of  antique  art  and  of  the  art  of  the  Kenaissance,  also  an  exhaus- 
tive estimate  of  the  artist's  work  and  influence.     Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  book  is  the  criticism  of  Michael  Angelo's  literary  work  for 
which  Mr.  Symonds  was   so  peculiarly  fitted.     In  d^'scussing  the  sonnets 
Mr.  Symonds  refutes  (Inasti's  interpretation  and  annihilates  Gotti's  hypo- 
thesis that  the  letters   addressed   to   CavaJieri  were  intended  for  Vittoria 
Colonne.      Mr.  Walter  Pater   has  written   a  valuable   c6ntribution  to  the 
study  of   (ireek  philosophy  in  his  Plato   and  Flatoniain   (MacmillanX  a 
.series   of   lectures,  with  for  primary  aim  the  indicating  of  the  influences 
which  wc;nt  to  mould  Plato  tlie  pliilosopher  and  Plato  the  litenury  artist. 
The  first  five  lectures  describe  l*lato's  life  during  the  forty  years  before  he 
tauglit  ;  which  scliools  of  patient  early  tliinkers  influenced  his  mind.     Mr. 
Pater  discourses  on  Heraclitus,  l*annenides,  Pythagoras,  Socrates  and  the 
sophists  as  introductory  to  the  study  of  Platonism  ;  he  describes  Plato's 
recoil  from  the  Heraclitus'  doctrine  of  perpetual  change  and  flux  in  favom* 
of  Parmenides'  doctrine  of  the  innnutability  of  One  Absolute  Being.     The 
sixtli  lecture  is  devoted  to  tlie  fully  developed  genius  of  Plato,  the  seventli 
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to  his  doctrine,  and  points  out  the  combination  of  refined  aestheticism  in 
l*lato,  together  with  his  "sensuous  love  of  the  unseen,"  that  he  selected 
lleality  as  the  one  central  and  divine  idea  we  possess,  the  clearest  vision 
on  cartli.  The  remaining  lectures  deal  with  Lacedssnion  and  its  beautiful, 
austere  **day  dream,"  with  Athens,  and  finally  with  Plato's  aesthetics, 
(ireek  literature  has  occupied  also  the  attention  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  whose 
Homer  and  the  Spio  (Longmans)  is  a  thorough  and  able  defence  of  the 
unity  of  Homer.  He  controverts  the  theories  of  the  Separatists  with  a 
courtesy  that  is  at  once  earnest  and  hiunorous.  Mr.  Lang's  position  is  a 
})elicf  in  the  *'  single  great  genius,  who  may  conceivably  have  been  able  to 
write,  or  wlio.  in  the  strength  of  a  potent  memory,  may  have  composed  the 
poems  without  writing  and  ma\'  have  taught  them  to  successors."  He  argues 
•'if  we  are  rij^lit  on  the  whole  we  rescue  the  divine  first  poet  and  master  of 
(jrreece,  and  we  seciu*e  an  almost  unbroken  picture  of  a  single  age."  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  is  always  an  entertaining  cicerone  through  the  highways  and 
byways  of  literature.  It  is  no  drawback  to  the  contents  of  Questions  at 
Issue  (Heinemann)  that  all  liad  a  previous  magazine  existence.  Much  the 
most  memorable  is  the  delightful  "  An  Election  at  the  English  Academy," 
a  jeii  d' esprit  whose  authorship,  on  its  anonymous  appearance  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Revieic,  was  attributed  to  almost  every  distinguished  man  of  letters. 
After  this  the  most  noticeable  papers  are  "The  Influence  of  Democracy"  (with 
its  admirable  ''  Appreciation"  of  liobert  Browning),  **  Has  America  produced 
a  Poet  ?  "  "  What  is  a  Great  Poet  ?  *'  ''  Making  a  name  in  Literature,'*  "  Is 
Verse  in  Danger  ?  "  **  Shelley  in  1892  "  (the  address  at  the  Shelley  centenary),. 
.itid,  among  the  shorter  critical  appreciations,  an  admirable  examination  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  the  poet  is  known  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore  the  prose  essayist.  Yet  there  are  many  people  who  take  greater 
pleasure  in  his  admirable  essays — so  concise  and  lucid,  and  written  with  so 
much  verve — than  in  his  verse  ;  and  this  little  volume  of  papers,  collected 
from  the  Fortnightly  Review  and  elsewhere,  will  certainly  haunt  the  library 
-shelves  of  book-lovers  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  essays  are  distinct,. 
tliough  tlie  author's  strong  if  narrow  personality  gives  a  sense  of  continuity^ 
or  at  any  rate  interrelation,  which  makes  Religio  Foetn  (Bell  &  Sons)  so 
leally  "  a  book."  The  religious  standpoint  is  clear  throughout,  and  the 
purview  is  always  from  the  Roman  Catholic  position.  One  of  the  best  of  the 
(Critical  studies  is  that  on  Mrs.  Alice  Meynell ;  though  the  most  significant, 
and  certainly  the  most  widely  discussed,  is  the  remarkable  essay  on  **  The 
Weaker  Vessel."  The  volume  of  prose  in  question,  by  Mrs.  Alice  Meynell, 
is  entitled  Rhythm  of  liife  and  other  Sssays  (Matthew  &  Lane),  and  con- 
lairiK  twenty  short  essays,  in  which  the  author  gives  expression  to  opinions- 
upon  and  aspirations  after  beauty  and  refinement  in  language  that  is  con- 
centrated and  epigrammatic.  The  subjects  are  not  new  ;  the  charm  lies  in 
the  treatment.  Mrs.  Meynell  affects  the  latinity  of  Johnson's  prose  ;  she 
considers  that  for  the  expression  of  **  the  intimate  trouble  of  the  soul  an 
aloofness  of  language  is  needed,"  a  tranquillity  as  compared  with  "the 
stimulated  and  close  emotion,  the  interior  trouble  of  those  writers  who  have 
entered  as  disciples  in  the  school  of  the  more  Teutonic  English."  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  was  any  book  in  1893  heralded  with  so  much  acclaim  and 
received  with  so  much  disputatious  conunent  as  The  Religion  of  a  Uterary- 
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I,  by  Richard  Le  Galliennc  (Elkin  Mathews),  as  yet  the  most  important 
prose-work  of  the  young  poet  who  has  recently  achieved  so  wide  a  repute. 
The  effort  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  to  express  succinctly  and  lucidly  the 
-essential  and  guidin<^  Ethic  which  he  and  those  who  think  with  him  deduce 
from  "  the  things  that  are,"  apart  from  dogma  and  conventional  acceptance 
•of  disputable  **  realities."  While  **  The  Religion  of  a  Literary  Man  "  is  no 
•contribution  to  the  literature  of  philosophy  and  ethics  it  affords  an  excellent 
and  stimulating  introduction  thereto  for  those  who  have  little  familiarity 
with  the  results  or  even  the  language  of  philosophical  speculation.  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne's  '*  Religion  "  consists  of  a  frank  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that 
life  is  worth  living,  that  it  is  worth  living  weU,  and  that  all  else  is  of 
secondary  importance.  In  An  Agnoatio'a  Apology  and  other  Sssays 
(Smith  &  Elder)  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  discusses  religion  from  a  different  point  of 
view.  His  volume  is  a  forcible  presentment  of  the  case  for  agnosticism  ; 
the  general  apology  is  therein  based  primarily  on  what  Mr.  Stephen  considers 
to  be  the  contradictory  utterance  of  those  who  profess  to  have  solved  the 
profoimdest  mysteries.  The  titular  essay  is  followed  by  **  The  Scepticism 
•of  the  Believer "  and  *^  Dreams  and  Realities."  The  author  attacks  his 
opponents  more  closely  in  his  accoimt  and  criticism  of  "  Newman's  Theory 
•of  BeUef,"  while  he  presents  therewith  a  fine  testimony  to  Newman's 
wonderful  gifts ;  "  Poisonous  Opinions  *'  is  an  analysis  of  various  views  of 
toleration,  to  those  of  J.  S.  Mill  in  particular,  and  in  the  "  Religion  of  all 
Sensible  Men  "  the  point  under  discussion  is  the  practical  question  as  to  how 
far  it  is  wise  and  even  justifiable  for  a  man  to  be  reticent  about  his  own 
opinions.  The  Right  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour  has  also  proffered  his  opinions 
upon  a  suuilar  subject  in  his  Esaaya  and  Addreaaes  (Douglas).  The  book 
is  remarkable  for  the  large  range  of  subjects  with  which  it  deals.  "The 
Religion  of  Humanity"  is  a  comparative  study  of  the  advantages  offered 
respectively  by  Christianity  and  Positivism,  and  it  sums  up  in  favour  of  the 
former.  The  first  essays  are  literary  criticisms  on  "  The  Pleasures  of  Bead- 
ing," on  "  Handel,"  and  "  Berkeley,"  the  latter  being  treated  biographicaUy 
and  not  from  the  philosophical  standpoint.  The  three  remaining,  brilliant^ 
■epigrammatic  and  somewhat  polemical  in  treatment,  are  on  "  Cobden  and 
the  Manchester  School,"  "  Politics  and  Political  Economy,"  and  **  A  Frag- 
ment on  Progress." 

A  most  important  book  'to  students  of  literary  history  has  recently 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Silva  Godelioa,  being  a  collection  of  Irish  tales 
in  Irish,  translated  from  MSS.,  and  edited  by  Standish  Hayes  O'Grady 
(Williams  &  Norgate).  A  complete  printed  literature  has  never  existed  in 
Ireland  ;  it  has  circulated  by  means  of  MSS.,  which  date  from  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century  to  1B47.  It  is  to  these  MSS.  that  Mr.  O'Grady  has  had 
resort.  One  of  his  volumes  contains  the  tales  in  their  original  language,  and 
in  the  second  they  are  translated  into  literary  English,  together  with  an 
appendix  of  illustrative  passages  from  other  manuscripts,  with  translations. 
Among  other  tales  included  are  **  The  Colloquy  of  the  Ancients,"  "The 
Death  of  Eochaid "  (1100),  "The  Manner  of  King  Cormac's  Birth"  (1400), 
-The  Death  of  Kind  Dermot"  (1517),  &c.  "Silva  Godelioa "  is  the  most 
Viiluable  addition  to  Irish  learning  that  has  appeared  for  many  years. 

Introductory  to  the  emmieration  of  the  chief  books  that  have  been  pub- 
lished this  year  on  the  fine  arts,  mention  must  be  made  of  TIm  FhUoaopliy 
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of  the  Beautiful,  by  William  Knight  (Murray),  a  contributiou  to  the  theory 
of  the  beautiful,  and  to  a  discussion  of  the  arts.     Professor  Knight  has  mad^ 
a  study  of  nearly  all  the  tine  arts,  and  his  work  is  of  value  to  students  of 
aesthetics.    The  chapters  on  **  Suggestions  towards  a  more  complete  theory 
of  Beauty  "  and  on  **  Poetry  "  are  valuable  additions  to  English  philosophy. 
In  the  application  of  his  theory  of  beauty  to  poetry,  the  professor  agrees 
with  Yinet  that  **  Poetry — being  the  outcome  and  expression  of  our  yearning 
for  perfection — would  not  exist  in  a  perfect  world.    With  absolute  harmony 
ill  life  and  nature  the  poet's  vocation  would  cease.**    Tlio  Fine  Arts,  by 
G.   Baldwin  Brown   (Murray),  forms  one  of  the  UkilTendty  XxteaaloB 
Manuals,  and  is  at  once  practical  and  philosophioaL    In  it  Professor  Brown 
traces  the  beginnings  of  art  back  to  the  **  play  impulses,"  that  exist  to  a 
marked  extent  among  animab  ;  he  follows  the  development  of  art  step  by 
step  to  the  present  day,  and  discusses  modem  speculations  with  unbiassed 
judgment      The  merit  of  the  book  is  its  combination  of  book-lore  and 
personal  thought,  which  makes  it  an  excellent  guide,  not  only  to  the  genesis 
of  art,  but  also  the  art  movement  of  the  moment.    A  volume  of  extremely 
dareful  and  suggestive  Studies  in  Modern  Muslo  is  written  by  W.  H. 
Hadow,  M.A.  (Seeley).     It  opens  with  chapters  on  music  and  musical 
criticism,  wTitten  in  a  scholarly  manner,  with  sympathy  and  catholicity  of 
taste.     In  them  he  reviews  the  history  of  English  music,  its  period  of  deca- 
dence, which  he  asserts  to  be  at  an  end,  and  he  examines  the  present  dawn 
of  a  hopeful  musical  future  for  us.    The  volume  contains  admirable  studies 
on  Berlioz,  Schumann  and  Wagner.     In  connection  with  music  Mrs.  Watts 
Hughes  describes  in  a  volume  entitled  ▼oioe  Figures  (Hazell  &  Co.)  the 
results  of  experiments  made  by  her  on  an  instrument  called  the  Eidophon, 
with  which  sand  or  Hquid  strewn  on  a  sensitive  disc  is  formed  into  the 
most  exquisite  geometrical  and  floral  figures  when  the  disc  is  set  into  vibra- 
tion, by  the  sound  of  the  human  voice.   These  "Voice  Figures"  are  the  result  of 
experiments  that  have  grown  out  of  and  cckrry  farther  the  efforts  (known 
as  the  *'  Chladni  Lines  "}  of  the  ItaKan  scientist  Chladni,  and  of  the  subse- 
quent experiment  of  Professor  Sedley  Taylor.    The  results  obtained  by  the 
Eidophon,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations,  when  a  most  perfect  physical  control 
over  aerial  movement  is  reahsed,  are  very  beautiful  and  artistic  to  the  highest 
degree.     Two  books  have  been  published  recently  that  conmiend  themselves 
strongly  to  art  students  and  art  lovers.    The  first  is  Mr.  G^rge  Moore's 
Modem  Painting  (Scott),  a  series  of  essays  on  the  phases  and  tendencies  of 
modern  art,  analysed  and  described  with  earnestness,  justice  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject.    Contemporary  painters — ^Whistler,  Pavis  de  Cha- 
vanne,  Manet,  Corot,  Monet,  Degas,  &c. — are  passed  in  critical  review — and 
their  influence  on  younger  men  estimated.    Other  chapters  are  devoted  to 
such  subjects  as  **  Picture  Dealers,**  "Academical  Training,"  ''National  Art,*' 
which  is  virtually  a  strong  plea  for  an  English  art  that  shall  carry  on  the 
traditions  of  the  eighteenth  centmry  painters,  instead  of  so  much  of  English 
work  being  merely  an  adaptation  of  French  methods.    The  interest  of  the 
volume  is  enhanced  by  the  charm  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  written.    The 
other  volume  alluded  to  above  is  Xtoliing  and  Mesaotiat  Xngraviag,  by 
H.  Herkomer  (Macmillan),  and  is  a  series  of  lectmres  delivered  at  Oxford, 
wherein  Prof.  Herkomer  defines  the  laws  and  limits  of  the  technique  of  etch- 
ing, in  which,  despite  purists,  he  includes  drypoint.    He  enters  thoroughly 
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into  the  question  of  manipulation,  of  the  relative  and  commercial  value  of 
steel  and  copper  plates. 

Since  1881  Mr.  Henry  Irving  has  given  publicly  four  addresses,  which  at 
the  time  were  widely  commented  upon.  These  have  been  reprinted  in  a 
volume  entitled  nie  Drama :  Addresses  by  Henry  Irvinip  (Heinemami). 
They  deal  with  the  stage  as  it  is,  the  life-story  of  four  great  actors,  and 
*^  The  Art  of  Acting.'*'  The  outcome  of  a  long,  varied,  and  exceptional 
experience  is  concentrated  in  these  "Addresses."  They  are  of  profound 
interest  and  value  for  all  young  aspirants  to  the  dramatic  life,  and  of  wide 
general  interest  for  that  glowing  public  which  delights  in  the  drama  and 
apprehends  it  and  its  fimctions  aright.  Shght  as  the  volume  is,  and  lacking 
in  condensation  and  ordered  sequence,  it  is  not  of  an  ephemeral  nature,  and 
so  should  be  placed  among  "  books  to  be  kept." 
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ART,  DRAMA,  AND  MUSIC. 

I.  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

The  National  G-allery. — Sir  F.  Burton  in  his  last  report  to  the  trustees 
was  able  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  money  voted  by  Parliament  (5,000/.) 
had  been  expended  by  him  to  good  advantage,  and  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
national  collection.  Two  pictures  by  Willem  Comelisz  Duyster,  "  Soldiers 
Quarrellincr ''  and  "  Players  at  Tric-Trac,"  were  purchased  from  Mr.  Bomer 
Wilharas  for  1,250/.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  Buysdael,  "  Scheveningen 
Beach,"  which  had  originally  been  in  the  Orleans  Collection,  was  purchased 
at  the  Bingham-Mildmay  sale  at  Christie's  for  3,045/.,  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  a  work  of  this  master,  and  a  picture  by  Gainsborough,  "  Portraits  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Win.  Lindon,"  was  bought  in  London  for  735/.  The  picture 
was  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Lindon  to  her  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Bawlinson, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  his  grand-daughter.  Miss  Be  van,  of  Plumpton 
House,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Out  of  the  Clarke  Bequest,  which  is  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  pictures  by  English  masters,  the  following  purchases  were 
made  :  '*  Beatrix  Knighting  Esmonde,"  by  Augustus  L.  Egg,  B.A.,  formerly 
belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairbairn,  105/.;  "The  Cast  Shoe,"  by  G.  H.  Mason, 
A.K.A.,  682/.  10s.  (Stewart  Hodgson  sale) ;  and  "Chilston  Lane,  Torquay," 
by  Geo.  Birrell  Willcock,  50/.  (Messrs.  Graves). 

The  most  important  picture  presented  to  the  Gallery  was  that  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Agnew,  ''The  Harboiu*  of  Befuge,"  by  Frederick  Walker,  A.B.A.,  one 
of  the  finest  works  by  this  artist,  cut  off  before  his  prime.  The  picture 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Agnew.  The  other  gifts  to  the  Gallery  included,  "  Cardinal  Bouchier  and 
the  Widow  of  Edward  IV.,"  by  John  Zephaniah  Bell,  presented  by  his 
widow  ;  "  A  Mediterranean  Seaport,'*  by  Claude  Joseph  Vemet,  presented 
by  Mrs.  Tarrott ;  and  "Christ  Washing  St.  Peter's  Feet,"  by  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  presented  by  a  body  of  subscribers.  In  addition  to  these,  "  A  View 
in  Hampshire,"  by  Patrick  Nasmyth,  was  bequeathed  by  Colonel  Alex.  Bead, 
and  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bellendon  Ker,by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  was  bequeathed 
by  her  husband. 

The  National  Portrait  Ghdlery. — Although  the  external  structure  of 
the  new  gallery  was  almost  completed  at  the  close  of  the  year,  much 
remained  to  be  done  to  the  interior,  and  several  months  would  have  to 
elapse  before  any  attempt  could  be  made  to  rehang  the  National  Portraits, 
which,  therefore,  remained  at  Bethnal  Green.  It  was  found  very  soon  after 
the  building  was  commenced  that  Mr.  Alexander's  original  offer  of  60,000/. 
would  prove  insufficient  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Christian. 
Mr.  Alexander  thereupon  offered  to  increase  his  gift  to  80,000/.,  and  the 
Government  undertook  to  ask  Parliament  for  16,000/.  in  order  to  complete 
the  work.      This  vote  was  obtained  during  the  session  without  demur, 
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although  doubts  were  expressed  whether  the  viEu^ant  space  to  be  subsequently 
available  on  the  removal  of  the  Wellington  Bajracks  to  Millbank  would  prove 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  two  new  adjoining  galleries — ^the  National 
and  National  Portrait — which  would  both  seek  to  extend  in  the  same  direction. 

With  the  small  sum  placed  at  his  disposal  (750^)  the  director,  Mr.  George 
Scharf,  C.B.,  purchased  portraits  of  Abp.  Bancroft  (30^.),  General  Sir  Lowry 
Cole  (120/.),  Frederick,  King  of  Bohemia  (20Z.),  and  of  Sir  Peter  Lely 
by  himself  (42.).  Unfortunately  the  rule  by  which  the  Nationsd  Gallery  had 
been  authorised  to  carry  on  from  one  year  to  the  succeeding  any  unexpended 
balance  of  the  grant  for  piurchases  was  not  extended  to  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  The  amount  therefore  saved  by  the  director  was  practically  lost 
to  the  Gallery. 

nie  British  Muaeum. — The  total  amount  voted  for  the  expenses  of  the 
British  Museum  and  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington  was 
in  round  numbers  116,000/.  for  the  former  and  44,000/.  for  the  later,  of  which 
in  each  case  at  least  one  half  was  absorbed  in  the  charges  of  management. 
At  the  British  Museum  the  most  important  work  of  the  year  was  the 
rearrangement  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Greek  marbles,  and  the  completion 
of  the  rooms  in  which  those  of  Asia  Minor  (Syria,  Sec.)  were  disposed  in 
chronological  order.  In  the  print  rooms  open  to  the  public  an  attractive 
display  was  made  of  the  progress  of  the  art  of  reproduction  by  etchings, 
prints  and  engravings  during  300  years. 

Very  large  additions  were  made  during  the  year.  Collections  of  Egyptian 
antiquities,  including  papyri,  were  obtained  from  the  numerous  excavations 
going  on  in  various  parts  of  that  country.  On  the  former  1,300/.  was  paid  to 
Mr.  B.  J.  Moss,  including  an  interesting  collection  of  lime-stone  figures  from 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  Greek  papyri,  including  a  fragment  of  Homer, 
cost  480/.,  and  100/.  was  paid  to  the  Bev.  C.  Murch  for  Greek  and  Roman 
papyri,  420/.  to  Herr  Graf  for  Coptic  and  other  MSS.,  and  100/.  for  four 
painted  plaster  heads,  and  150/.  to  Dr.  Triard  for  a  collection  of  Arabic  MSS. 
A  collection  of  objects  from  Northern  China,  chiefly  religious  figures,  was 
obtained  through  our  consul  in  Berlin,  Herr  von  Bleichroder,  for  168/.,  and  a 
fine  collection  of  silver  Roman  vessels  was  purchased  in  Paris  from  M. 
Duseigneur  for  600/.  Egina  antiquities  from  Mr.  Cresswell  for  120/. ;  the 
terra-cotta  figures  found  at  Myrina  by  Mr.  Dennis  for  120/. ;  a  number  of 
antique  terra- cotta  vases  from  the  Brantingham  Collection  for  123/.,  and 
some  archaic  (Roman)  terra-cotta  figures  from  Sgr.  Innocenti,  Rome,  for 
140/. ;  a  collection  of  objects  found  at  Ercteia  and  elsewhere  for  420/. ;  and 
some  medisBval  remains  from  Chiari  and  Orvieto  were  bought  for  100/. 

Amongst  the  British  and  mediaeval  ajitiquities  the  most  interesting 
addition  was  the  boss  of  a  Roman  shield  found  in  the  Tyne,  and  purchased 
for  800/.  from  Rev.  W.  Greenwell,  and  the  objects  obtained  for  800/.  at  the 
Batenian  Sale.  Upwards  of  800/.  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  coins, 
chiefly  Greek,  one  of  which  was  bought  from  a  Greek  dealer  for  125/. ;  and 
nearly  700/.  was  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  prints,  of  which  two  drawings 
(Rubens  and  Mantegna)  at  the  Holford  Sale  were  obtained  for  250  guineas. 
The  Manuscripts  and  Printed  Book  Departments  were  enriched  by  the 
collection  of  the  Auckland  Papers,  purchased  from  the  family  for  &0OL  ;  by 
Lord  de  Ramsay's  Abbey  Deeds  and  other  papers,  100/. ;  and  by  the  papers 
bought  at  Sir  J.  O.  PhilUpp's  Sale,  675/. 
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The  Natural  History  Museum  was  enriched  by  a  collection  of  rare  insects 
purchased  for  2,500/. 

nie  South  Kensington  Museum. — Although  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  this  Museum  represented  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  State  aid  given  to 
art-instruction,  yet  it  offered  to  most  observers  the  most  tangible  proof  of 
Government  interest  in  that  domain.  The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  is  to  bring  together  objects  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the  art 
since  the  Kenaissance,  especially  of  those  which  have  relation  to  design  and 
decoration.  For  many  years  the  collection  of  objects  purchased  had  far 
exceeded  the  limits  of  space  to  be  found  in  the  galleries,  some  of  which  are 
admittedly  only  temporary.  A  completion  of  the  museum,  in  accordance 
with  designs  obtained  from  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  had  been  promised  for  several 
years,  but  be^'ond  an  expenditure  of  5,000/.  on  the  foundations  and  erecting 
workmen's  sheds,  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  buildings.  The 
estimate  of  400,000/.,  which  would  be  spread  over  ten  years,  deterred  the 
Office  of  Works  from  making  an  appeal  to  the  Treasury,  which  had  already 
simctioned  grants  for  a  number  of  other  important  public  works.  The 
(juestion  was  debated  at  length  (May  18)  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  no 
definite  reply  could  be  obtained  from  the  Government  as  to  the  resumption 
of  the  works. 

A  new  departure  was  made  in  the  administration  of  the  Department  by 
the  appointment  of  Professor  J.  H.  Middleton  to  the  post  of  Director  of 
South  Kensington  Museum  Cast  Department,  whilst  the  duties  of  the 
Science  Department  were  assigned  to  Major-General  Festing,  the  Director 
for  Art,  Mr.  T.  Armstrong  being  thus  relieved  of  the  personal  superintendence 
of  the  Museum.  The  wisdom  of  the  plan  was  much  challenged  at  the  time, 
it  having  been  found  that  dm-ing  the  interval  between  the  retirement  of  Sir 
i^hilip  Owen  and  the  appointment  of  Professor  Middleton,  the  interests  of  the 
Museum  had  been  duly  cared  for. 

The  sum  provided  by  Parliament  for  purchases  during  the  year  was  on 
the  usual  liberal  scale,  viz,:  works  of  Art,  10,000/.;  reproductions,  1,200/.; 
photographing,  &c.,  1,200/.  (an  increase  of  200/.  on  the  preceding  year); 
historical  collection  of  oil  and  water-colour  paintings,  1,000/. ;  Art  Library, 
(fee,  2,200/. 

The  acquisitions  of  the  year  included  a  collection  of  Italian  sculpture, 
including  several  well-heads  and  plinths,  removed  from  Branskea  Island, 
and  purchased  from  the  Kight  Hon.  A.  F.  Cavendish-Bentinck,  for  1,090/. ; 
ii  collection  of  old  English  furniture,  including  the  panel  of  St.  George, 
purchased  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Marshall  of  Retford,  500/. ;  purchases  at  the  Spitzer 
Sale,  including  a  remarkable  specimen  of  binding  (the  Gospels),  1,900/. ;  a 
triptych  and  a  nmnber  of  knives,  spoons,  girdles,  &c.,  purchased  at  the 
Bateman  Sale,  610/. ;  a  collection  of  objects  in  iron  work  purchased  of  Dr. 
Wangeman  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  650/. ;  a  panel  of  Burgundian  tapestry 
(Christie  and  Masson),  315/. ;  a  collection  of  Hispano  Moresque  ware,  800/., 
purchased  in  Madrid  ;  and  two  collections  of  Damascus  and  Rhodian  ware, 
340/.,  purchased  in  Paris;  the  Stoke  Prior  Treasure  Trove,  four  silver  cups 
and  three  salts,  175/. ;  armour  at  the  De  Cosson  Sale,  280/. ;  a  pair  of  unique 
enamels  at  the  Field  Sale,  500/. ;  the  Holy  Carpet  from  the  mosque  at 
Ardabil,  1,750/.  ;  and  thirty-seven  pieces  of  Aragonese  and  other  textiles, 
1,000/. 
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Amongst  the  most  important  reproductions  were  those  of  the  8al&  del 
Cambio  at  Perugia,  1,0002.  Three  copies  of  Donatello's  group  of  Judith  and 
Holof ernes,  400/.,  executed  at  Boston,  U.S.A. ;  one  copy  for  South  Kensing- 
ton, another  for  Edinburgh,  ajid  the  third  for  Dublin.  Reproductions  of 
Italian  medals,  240/.  The  principal  additions  to  the  water-colour  collection 
were  "Life  in  the  Harem,'*  J.  F.  Lewis,  K.A.,  270/.;  "Old  Chelsea,"  by 
James  Miller,  25L 

nie  Royal  Academy, — The  winter  exhibition  at  Burlington  House  of 
the  works  of  old  and  deceased  British  masters  included  some  fine  portraits 
by  Eeinbrandt  and  Van  Dyck,  and  a  number  of  hitherto  unexhibited  por- 
traits by  Reynolds,  Bomney  and  Hoppner.  The  novel  feature  of  the 
exhibition  was  the  attempt  to  show  side  by  side  the  works  of  two  of  the 
members  of  the  "  League  of  Poetry  and  Sentiment,*'  Edward  Calvert  and 
Samuel  Palmer,  both  of  whom  had  sat  in  the  "  House  of  the  Literpreter,** 
William  Blake.  Of  the  last  named  a  number  of  his  illustrations  to  Dante 
were  also  exhibited,  but  they  belonged  to  the  period  when  his  mind  and 
health  were  ahiiost,  if  not  wholly,  broken  down,  and  conveyed  no  adequate 
conception  of  Blake's  fancy  or  power. 

The  summer  exhibition,  the  125th,  contained  1,829  works,  of  which  948 
were  oil  paintings  and  397  water  colours  and  miniatures,  showing  a  high 
average  of  merit — technical  skill  being  strongly  marked  in  all  sorts  of  work. 
The  president's  most  important  work  was  "  Bizpah  watching  over  the  dead 
Bodies  of  her  Children,"  a  powerful  but  somewhat  painful  composition.  The 
most  remarkable  portraits  were  those  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent,  of  Lady  Agnew, 
regarded  on  all  sides  as  the  gem  of  the  exhibition;  Mr.  Dicksee  was 
represented  by  the  **  Funeral  of  a  Viking,"  a  large  and  impressive  scene ; 
Sir  John  MiUais's  portrait  of  Mr.  John  Hare  ;  Mr.  Solomon  Solomon's 
"Your  Health,"  lamp-hght  portraits  of  a  number  of  persons  seated  round  a 
dinner  table ;  Mr.  Pettie's  portrait  of  Mr.  Alderman  Wright ;  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema's  of  Professor  Joachim  ;  Mr.  Herkomer's  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Amongst  the  more  imaginative  works,  Mr.  Hacker's  **  Circe,"  and  Mr. 
Waterhouse's  *' Hamadryad,"  were  the  most  conspicuous,  and  amongst  the 
landscapes,  Mr.  Ridley  Corbet's  "Spring  in  the  Severn  Valley'*  and  Mr. 
Summerscales's  sea-piece  were  the  most  generally  admired. 

No  purchases  were  made  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Chantrey  Fund  on  the 
<^ound  that  in  the  previous  year  the  actual  interest  of  the  bequest  had  been 
exceeded,  and  this  added  to  the  general  depression  was  a  fiuiiher  blow  to  the 
hopes  of  the  younger  artists. 

At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Academy,  held  in  December, 
the  President's  biennial  address  was  devoted  to  the  spread  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Europe,  which  he  traced  from  its  earlier  stages  found  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  until  its  final  development  into  the  flamboyant  styles  of 
Western  Frajice.  The  gold  medals  and  studentships  of  the  year  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Harold  Edward  Speed  (Historical  Painting),  Mr.  Da\'id 
McGill  (Sculpture),  and  Mr.  James  S.  Stewart  (Architecture).  The  Turner 
Gold  Medal  and  the  Cres^ick  Prize  were  both  carried  ofif  by  Mr.  Harold 
Waite. 

Mr.  Edward  Bume-Jones  resigned  his  associateship  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  was  subsequently  created  a  baronet.  Messrs.  J.  Pettie,  Vicat  Cole 
and  C.  B.  Birch,  Academicians,  died  during  the  year,  and  Mr.  T.  Faed  retired* 
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Messrs.  Woods,  McWhirter  and  H.  Moore,  Associates,  were  elected  Academi- 
cians, and  Mr.  T.  W.  North  as  Associate. 

The  New  G-allery. — The  Avinter  exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery  was 
devoted  solely  to  the  works  of  Sir  (then  Mr.)  E.  Bume- Jones,  of  whom  Mr. 
Ruskin  had  once  said :  **  His  work  is  simply  the  only  art  work  produced  in 
England  which  will  be  received  by  the  future  as  classic  of  its  kind— the  best 
that  has  been  or  could  be."  The  collection  of  Mr.  Burne -Jones*  works  brought 
together  extended  over  thirty  years  of  his  life  as  a  painter ;  starting  at  the 
moment  that  Pre-Raphaelitism  was  on  the  wane.  It  included  all  his  prin- 
cipal works,  from  the  "  Merciful  Knight,"  painted  in  1868,  down  to  his  latest 
productions.  Amongst  those  which  found  especial  favour  were  the  "  Chant 
d' Amour,"  "  Venus'  Mirror,"  **  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar  Maiden,"  **  The 
Golden  Stairs,"  and  the  "  Beguiling  of  Merlin.''  The  result  of  the  exhibition 
was  to  estabhsh  still  more  in  public  favour  the  artist  who  had  until  the 
opening  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery — the  precursor  of  the  New  Gallery — been 
practically  unknown  to  the  public,  but  whose  works  were  highly  prized  by 
those  who  had  become  acquainted  with  them. 

At  the  summer  exhibition  Mr.  E.  Burne-Jones  was  represented  by  two 
pictures  insph'ed  by  the  **  Romance  of  the  Rose  "  ;  Mr.  "Watts  by  an  allegori- 
cal picture,  *'  The  Open  Door,"  and  a  fanciful  treatment  of  '*  Neptime's 
Waves,"  a  study  of  treating  waves  ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent  by  two  vivid  portraits, 
Mrs.  Hugh  Hammersly  in  peach-coloured  velvet,  and  Mrs.  George  Lewis  in 
black  silk.  Mr.  David  Murray,  A.R.A. ;  Mr.  Herkomer,  R.A. ;  Mr.  Water- 
house,  A.R.A.  ;  Mr.  Brangwyn  and  Mr.  Matthew  Hale  were  also  strongly 
represented. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  of  the 
Royal  Institute,  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oils,  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  were  as  strongly  supported  as  ever.  The  new  English  Art  Club 
sliowed  a  very  distinct  advance  in  public  favour,  and  some  of  its  leaders 
lield  "one-man"  exhibitions,  which  attracted  a  considerable  number  of 
visitors. 

The  Art  Salea  of  the  year  bore  abundant  witness  to  the  financial 
depression  which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  all  classes  of  the  community 
whose  income  was  due  to  either  land  rents  or  business  profits.  The  sales  were 
23robabIy  more  numerous  than  ever,  but  the  prices  obtained,  except  in  a  few 
rare  instances,  were  considerably  lower  than  in  previous  years.  Only 
twenty-six  pictures  sold  publicly  passed  the  limit  of  1,400  guineas,  as  com- 
pared with  thirty-seven  in  1891  and  fifty-eight  in  1892.  The  most  important 
pictiu-e  sales  of  the  year  were  those  of  the  Bingham-Mildmay  (48,024/.), 
Stewart  Hodgson  (9,180/.),  Revelstoke  (14,108/.),  Murrietta  (21,806/.),  Francis 
Baring  collections  (25,031/.),  Brocklebank  (11,848/.),  G.  Field  (24,557/.),  and 
portions  of  the  collections  of  the  Earls  of  Onslow  (7,720/.)  and  Essex  (6,948/.). 
The  Holford  collection  of  etchings  and  engravings  resdised  28,000/. 

The  honoius  of  the  highest  price  paid  in  the  course  of  the  year  for  a 
single  picture  were  shared  between  Gainsborough's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Dnim- 
mond,  and  Rembrandt's  portrait  of  a  lady  (1644),  each  of  which  realised 
7,000  guineas  ;  the  former  being  from  Lord  Revelstoke's  and  the  latter  from 
Lord  Clif den's  collections.  Another  Rembrandt,  "portrait  of  a  man,"  from 
the  latter  source  obtained  5,775/.  Three  fine  specimens  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of    Essex,  realised  :    "  A  Trout  Stream,"  5,040/. : 
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"  Walton  Bridge."  4,305/. ;  "  The  Nore  "  (1808),  4,805/.  The  only  higher 
price  obtained  was  for  a  landscape,  by  Hobbema,  from  the  Field  oolleotion, 
4,725/.  Tliree  works  by  Velasquez  in  the  Clifden  collection  sold  :  "  Mariana 
of  Austria,'*  4,805/. ;  "  Isabell  de  Bourbon,"  2,625/. ;  and  '*  Infanta  Teresa," 
1,260/.  Sir  F.  Leighton's  " Daphnephoria  "  (Baring)  realised  8,987/.  ;  Sir  J.- 
Reynolds' "Lady  Caroline  Price"  (Price),  8,885/.;  Watteau's  "Le  Bal 
Champetre  "  (Mildmay),  8,527/. ;  RuysdaePs  **  Scheveningen  Beach "  (Mild- 
^^yX  8,045/.,  purchased  by  the  National  Gallery,  and  its  companion  picture, 
1,785/.;  Greuze,  "Head  of  a  Girl"  (Field),  8,045/. ;  P.  de  Hoogh,  "Interior" 
(Mildmay),  2,940/.;  Constable,  ^^Hampstead  Heath"  (1880) (BaringX 2,077/. ; 
J.  F.  Lewis,  "Commentator  of  the  Koran"  (Bowman),  2,677/. ;  Bembrandt, 
"  The  Artist's  Wife  "  (Mildmay),  2,677/. ;  Gainsborough,  "  Lady  Rodney  " 
(Revelstoke),  2,415/.;  Sir  David  Wilkie.  "The  Letter  of  Introduction" 
(Brocklebank),  2,152/. 

Two  small  miniatures  of  Mme.  de  Montespan  and  Mme.  de  MainteDon, 
by  Petitot,  were  sold  for  820/.,  and  eleven  miniatures  of  Queen  Charlotte 
and  her  children,  by  Cosway,  obtained  prices  varying  from  100  to  250 
guineas  each.  Of  the  etchings  in  the  Holford  collection  those  b}'  Reiubrandt 
which  fetched  the  highest  prices  were :  "  Rembrajidt  Leaning  on  a  Sword  '* 
(from  the  Aylesford  collection),  first  state,  2,000/. ;  "  Ephraim  Bonus,"  first 
state  with  the  black  ring,  1,955/. ;  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,"  first  state,  on 
Japan  paper,  1,750/.;  "The  Coppenol,"  Wilson's  second  state,  1,850/.; 
"  Christ  before  Pilate,"  first  state,  Japan  paper,  1,250/.  The  highest  price 
obtained  for  a  drawing  in  silver  point,  by  Albrecht  Diirer,  "The  Two  Heads,** 
was  635/.,  and  a  pen  drawing  worked  by  Paul  Potter,  dated  1650,  "  A  Farm- 
yard,'' reahsed  270/.  To  the  foregoing  sales  should  be  added  those  of  the 
Furniture  and  Porcelain  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  22,000/. ;  Furnitmre  and  Art 
objects  of  G.  Field,  25,785/. ;  Do.  of  Lord  Revelstoke,  85,168/. ;  of  H. 
Bingham -Mildmay,  10,056/. ;  of  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  9,289/. ;  and  the  armour 
of  Baron  de  Cosson,  8,458/. 

Of  the  book  sales  the  most  important  were  those  of  the  Bateman  Heir- 
looms (three  portions),  12,600/.  ;  of  Rev.  W.  E.  Buckley  (first  portion^  4,660/. ; 
of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  (portion  of  the  MSS.  and  Autograph  LibraryX  2,474/. ; 
Library  of  Ed^\in  Walker  of  Huddersfield,  8,427/.  ;  of  Sir  R.  Comj-n,  2,5442. ; 
of  Bishop  Stortford  School  (part),  8,158/. ;  and  the  Auohinlech  Library 
(portion),  2,535/.  The  cabinet  of  coins  belonging  to  Viscount  Halifax  realised 
1,400/.,  that  of  Mr.  A.  Briggs,  2,875/.,  and  Dr.  Weber's  Roman  coins,  1,000/. 

II.  DRAMA. 

The  year,  though  not  at  all  prosperous  so  far  as  financial  results  of 
theatrical  enterprise  are  concerned,  will  be  remembered  beyond  the  average 
as  regards  the  quality  of  its  dramatic  products.  Mr.  Pinero,  who  was 
content  all  through  last  year  with  the  laurels  previously  won,  mainly  in  the 
field  of  comedy,  now  entered  on  a  new  path.  **The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray," 
a  play  in  four  acts,  which  appeared  at  the  St.  James's  on  May  27,  ^-as 
a  social  tragedy,  depressing  but  infinitely  pathetic.  The  main  subject,  the 
attempt  at  rehabilitation  by  a  comfortable  marriage  of  a  fallen  woman  and  its 
disastrous  failure,  was  one  that  in  the  hands  of  a  less  skilful  dramatist  might 
well  have  resulted  in  the  addition  of  one  more  to  the  already  long  list  of 
morbid  and  unconvincing  plays  dealing  with  problems  of  modem  sooiology. 
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Mr.  Pinero's  work,  however,  was  not  of  the  (dass  which  so  often  acquires 
a  momentary  vogue  merely  from  curiosity  as  to  its  subject ;  it  enlisted  the 
sympathy  and,  as  its  long  run  proved,  touched  the  heart  of  the  public  The 
acting  was  worthy  of  one  of  the  most  striking  of  recent  plays,  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell*s  embodiment  of  the  title  rdle  being  a  most  impressive  creation. 
Mr.  Alexander,  as  the  philanthropic  husband  who  has  married  tiie  notoriooB 
courtesan  '*  to  give  her  a  chance,**  was  provided  with  a  part  which  added 
materiaUy  to  his  growing  reputation,  and  a  minor  character  was  very  com- 
potently  portrayed  by  Mr.  Cyril  Maude. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Jones*  four-act  comedy,  '*  The  Bauble  Shop,"  produced  at  the 
Criterion  on  January  29,  was  at  once  a  telling  play,  ranking  witii  the 
author's  best  work,  and  a  scathing  satire  on  tiie  aoi-ditant  ''social  purity 
movement,''  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  some  recent  Parliamentary  develop- 
ments of  that  movement.  As  with  Mr.  Pinero,  however,  the  skill  of  the 
playwright  availed  to  redeem  his  work  from  the  reproach  of  didacticism. 
Himiorous  writing  and  clever  depiction  of  character  sufficed  to  rivet  the 
attention  of  the  audience  on  the  drama  as  a  drama ;  tiiough  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  indications  of  popular  sympathy  were  not  as  a  rule  on  the 
side  of  the  official  representative  of  "  social  purity.*'  The  piece  afiforded  the 
actors  capital  opportunities,  which  were  fully  taken  advantage  of  by  a  cast 
comprising  Misses  Mary  Moore,  Enson  and  Jeffireys,  and  Messrs.  Somerset, 
Blakeley,  Aynesworth,  Valentine  and  Wyndham.  To  particularise,  it  may 
be  said  that  Mr.  Wyndham  showed  the  versatility  of  his  gifts  in  a  part 
calling  for  greater  intensity  than  those  with  which  he  is  usually  associated. 
Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  new  play,  *'A  Woman  of  no  Importance,"  was  well 
received  at  the  Haymarket  on  April  19.  It  contained  some  exceedingly 
strong  scenes  to  which  full  effect  was  imparted  by  the  admirable  acting  of 
Mrs.  Bernard  Beere,  Miss  Julia  Neilson,  and  Messrs.  Tree  and  Fred  Terry. 
*'  The  Tempter,''  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones'  new  version  of  "  Mephistopheles,*'  was  a 
four-act  tragedy  of  the  grimmest  type.  It  was  written  in  blank  verse,  often 
attaining  a  high  level,  which  was  strikingly  delivered  by  Mr.  Tree  as  the 
Tempter.  The  remaining  parts  were  filled  in  a  way  that  left  nothing  to  be 
desired  by  Mrs.  Tree,  Miss  Julia  Neilson  and  Mr.  Fred  Terry ;  and  the  play 
was  mounted  in  very  beautiful  and  artistic  style,  the  scene  being  laid  in  the 
fourteenth  centmry.  The  new  management  at  Uie  Comedy  Theatre  opened 
auspiciously  at  the  end  of  September,  when  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy's  ionr-act 
play,  *'  Sowing  the  Wind,"  entered  on  its  long  run.  The  sucoess  of  this  piece 
was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  cast,  which  oomprieed  Miss  Winifred 
Emery,  Miss  Rose  Leclercq  and  Miss  A.  Hughes,  and  Messrs.  8.  Brongfa, 
Brandon  Thomas  and  Cyril  Maude,  and  to  the  e£Eeet  of  one  very  strong  and 
sympathetic  scene,  which  more  than  atoned  for  inoongmities  that  did  not 
escape  the  eyes  of  the  critics.  The  late  poet  laoreate  was  represented  by 
two  plays,  of  which  but  one  secured  any  measure  of  saooess.  **Beoiket," 
produced  at  the  Lyceum  on  February  6,  had  the  merit  of  providing  Mr. 
Irving  with  one  of  his  finest  parts — ^thai  of  the  titular  character — and  also 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  judgment  in  the  matter  of  revision  for  stage 
purposes.  The  most  pedantic  would  agree  to  condone  a  process  which 
secured  to  the  EngUsh  stage  a  work  of  splendid  poetic  quality  from  the  pen 
of  a  great  English  writer  dealing  with  a  prominent  episode  in  the  national 
history,  even  if  the  revision  had  been  less  scrapnlons  than  it  aotnally  was. 
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The  result  in  any  case  was  wholly  satisfactory,  viz.j  an  important  addition 
to  the  somewhat  meagre  hst  of  hi^h-class  literary  plays  of  recent  production 
likely  to  keep  the  stage.  The  interpretation  at  the  Lyceum  was  worthy  of  the 
subject.  Miss  Terry  as  Bosamund  and  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  as  the  Queen 
were  admirable,  the  impersonation  of  the  King  by  Mr.  Terriss  was  one  of  his 
best  achievements,  and  the  cast  throughout  was  competent.  It  was  remarked 
that  Mr.  Irving  here  added  the  portrayal  of  a  third  great  ecclesiastic  to  his 
famous  embodiments  of  Bichelieu  and  Wolsey.  The  **  Foresters,'*  the  other 
work  of  the  laureate,  was  a  poetical  drama  in  four  acts  founded  on  the  story 
of  Robin  Hood,  and  was  brought  out  at  the  new  Daly's  Theatre  in  Cranboume 
Street  on  October  3.  Its  merits  were  poetical  rather  than  dramatic,  and, 
although  it  had  the  advantages  of  incidental  music  by  Sir  A.  Sullivan  and  a 
faultless  representative  of  Maid  Marian  in  Miss  Ada  Rehan,  it  was  a  failure 
as  an  acting  play.  **  Bartonmere  Towers  '*  (Savoy,  Feb.  1)  showed  Mr.  Rutland 
Barrington  to  faf  greater  advantage  as  actor  than  as  playwright. 

Two  very  successful  specimens  of  spectacular  melodrama  issued  from 
the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Pettitt.  The  first,  "  A  Woman's  Revenge," 
produced  at  the  Adelphi  on  July  1,  was  the  work  of  the  deceased  dramatist 
alone  ;  the  second,  *' A  Life  of  Pleasure"  (Drury  Lane,  Sept.  22),  in  collabo- 
ration with  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  Both  plays  followed  the  strictly  conven- 
tional lines  of  previous  efforts,  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  the  audience 
by  sharp  contrasts  of  character  and  motive,  and  by  sensational  spectacle. 
They  formed  the  final  links  in  an  unbroken  chain  of  successes,  and  bore 
striking  testimony  to  Mr.  Pettitt's  knowledge  of  the  public  for  which  he 
always  wrote;  both  running  throughout  the  year.  Messrs.  Sims  and 
Buchanan  were  less  successful  with  their  melodrama  in  five  acts,  **The 
Black  Domino "  (Adelphi,  April  1),  probably  through  failing  to  make  their 
hero  sufficiently  heroic,  since  in  point  of  mise-en-scene  the  piece  left  nothing 
to  be  required. 

In  the  matter  of  plays  of  a  lighter  kind,  it  has  hitherto  been  the  habit 
of  English  dramatists  to  draw  very  largely  on  the  French  stage ;  the  pieces 
borrowed  generally  losing  much  of  their  piquancy  in  the  process  of  adapta- 
tion. It  is  a  satisfactory  feature,  therefore,  in  the  history  of  the  past  year 
that  a  considerable  nimiber  of  the  himiorous  plays  which  achieved  success 
were  drawn  from  original  sources.  The  career  of  **  Charley's  Aunt,"  by  Mr. 
Brandon  Thomas,  which  came  out  quite  at  the  close  of  1892,  was  nothing 
short  of  phenomenal,  and  its  hold  on  the  public  is  still  maintained.  Mr. 
Pinero's  "Amazons"  (Court,  March  7)  bristled  with  amusing  dialogue, 
which  was  cleverly  treated  by  Misses  Terriss,  Hanbury  and  Browne,  and 
by  Messrs.  Weedon  Grossmith,  F.  Kerr,  and  others,  and  fulfilled  its  intention 
in  thoroughly  diverting  the  audience. 

**  Gudgeons,"  a  three-act  comedy  verging  on  the  farcical,  by  Messrs. 
Parker  and  "Thornton  Clark,"  which  came  out  at  Terry's  Theatre 
on  November  10,  was  an  effective  piece,  and  afforded  Miss  Janette  Steer 
and  Mr.  Waring  the  means  of  materiaUy  enhancing  their  respective 
reputations.  More  extravagant,  but  equally  taking,  were  Mr.  Mark  Melford's 
*' A  Screw  Loose"  (Vaudeville,  Nov.  4),  and  Mrs.  R.  Pacheco's  "Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry "  (Trafalgar  Square,  Nov.  2) ;  though  a  large  proportion  of  the 
warm  reception  of  the  last-named  was  due  to  the  acting  of  Mr.  ELawtrey. 

Burlesque  no  longer  holds  the  place  it  did  in  popular  favour,  whether 
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from  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  productions  or  from  change  in  the 
public  taste  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Mr.  J.  T.  Tanner's  "  Don  Juan  "  (Gaiety, 
Oct.  28)  was  a  good  medium  for  the  peculiar  talents  of  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts 
and  Miss  Cissy  Loftus,  and  for  the  excellent  dancing  of  Miss  Sylvia  Grey, 
but  it  hardly  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  satisfactory  burlesque  as  generally 
understood.  "Little  Christopher  Columbus,"  a  three-act  burlesque  by 
Messrs.  Sims  and  Cecil  Raleigh,  with  music  by  Ivan  Caryll  (Lyric,  Oct.  10), 
survived  a  good  deal  of  unfavourable  criticism,  and  with  some  changes 
achieved  a  large  measure  of  success. 

Tlie  year  has  been  rather  barren,  too,  on  the  whole,  as  regards  the  pro- 
duction of  comic  opera,  although  the  return  to  collaboration  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
and  Sir  A.  Sullivan  in  *'  Utopia,  Limited  "  at  the  Savoy  was  an  event  which 
gave  great  and  general  satisfaction.  Beginning  on  October  7,  the  operetta 
entered  on  the  new  year  with  every  prospect  of  rivalling  its  predecessors  in 
length  of  run.  The  moimting  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  previous 
pieces  at  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte's  theatre,  and  the  cast,  though  weakened  by  the 
loss  of  two  of  the  most  prominent  exponents  of  the  Gilbert- Sullivan  musical 
drama  in  Miss  Jessie  Bond  and  JVIr.  Grossmith,  was  highly  efficient,  com- 
prising Misses  Nancy  Mackintosh  and  Rosina  Brandram,  and  Messrs.  Charles 
Kenningham,  Rutland  Barrmgton,  J.  Le  Hay  and  W.  H.  Denny.  **  Morocco 
Bound,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  Branscombe,  with  lyrics  by  Adrian  Ross  and  music 
by  F.  O.  Can-  (Shaftesbury,  April  13) ;  **The  Magic  Opal,"  by  A.  Law,  with 
music  by  Senor  Albeniz,  produced  at  the  Lyric  in  January  and  transferred 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales'  in  April  under  the  altered  title  of  **  The  Magic  Ring" ; 
^' Jane  Annie,"  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Barrie  and  Conan  Doyle,  with  music  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Ford  (Savoy,  May  13),  and  "A  Gaiety  Girl,"  by  Owen  Hall,  lyrics 
by  Harry  Greenbank  and  music  by  Sydney  Jones  (Prince  of  Wales',  Oct.  14), 
must  be  chronicled  among  more  or  less  successful  efforts  in  this  particular 
field. 

ConcuiTently  with  the  growth  in  production  of  original  plays,  there 
has  been  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  number  of  adaptations  of  literary  work. 
Mr.  G.  S.  Ogilvies  dramatisation  of  Charles  Kingsley's  novel,  "Hypatia,"  which 
appeared  at  the  Haymarket  on  January  2,  constitutes  the  only  prominent 
exception  to  this  inile.  This  play,  which  was  a  genuine  success,  had  the 
advantage  of  some  appropriate  and  intrinsically  beautiful  incidental  music 
by  Dr.  Hubert  Parry,  and  also  owed  a  great  deal  as  regards  mise-en-scene  to 
the  artistic  aid  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  ;  while  from  the  dramatic  point  of  view 
it  gained  by  furnishing  Mr.  Tree  with  a  striking  r6le.  The  persistent  effbi*ts 
of  the  admirers  of  Henrick  Ibsen  to  establish  liis  works  on  the  English  stage 
have  not  received  much  encouragement.  No  one  has  hitherto  been  able  to 
furnish  a  clue  to  the  meemmg,  if  any,  of  **The  Master  Builder,"  a  translation 
by  Messrs.  Archer  and  Edmund  Gosse  which  was  produced  at  the  Trafalgar 
^Square  Theatre  on  February  20,  and  transferred  to  the  Vaudeville  in  March. 
The  admirable  acting  of  Miss  Robins  and  Mr.  Herbert  Waring,  while  fur- 
nishinjr  an  exhilarating  spectacle  of  good  artists  strugghng  against  difficulties, 
failed  to  render  the  purpose  of  the  play  intelligible  to  the  audience  or  to  save 
it  from  ridicule  at  the  hands  of  the  critics.  Among  lighter  adaptations  of 
foreign  work  which  achieved  a  measure  of  success  may  be  mentioned  Mr. 
Lestocq's  version  of  Feydeau's  "  Monsieur  Chasse  "  under  the  name  of  **  The 
♦Sportsman"  (Comedy,  Jan.  21),  and  Mr.  Fred,  Horner's  farce,  "The  Other 
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Fellow,"  a  rendering  of  Feydeau  and  Desvalli^res'  "Champignol  malgr^  lui»" 
which  was  favourably  ^eeted  at  the  Court  on  September  9  and  afterwarda 
at  the  Strand. 

The  year  has  witnessed  nothing  remarkable  in  the  presentment  of  the 
Shakespearian  draiua.  The  revivals  at  the  Lyceum  included  ''Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,"  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,''  and  "  King  Henry  the  Eighth," 
with  which  Mr.  Irving  had  already  made  the  public  familiar.  '*  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  "  was  chosen  for  the  opening  of  the  new  Daly's  Theatre  on  June 
27.  when  the  establishment  of  the  American  company  in  a  permanent 
London  home  was  welcomed  by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  The 
excisions  which  the  American  conception  of  propriety  induced  Mr.  Daly  to 
make  in  his  version  of  *'  The  School  for  Scandal,"  produced  at  this  theatre 
on  November  18,  provoked  a  good  deal  of  astonishment  not  unmixed  with 
amusement ;  but  the  representation  as  a  whole  was  highly  conunendable^ 
Miss  Rehan  being  charming  as  Lady  Teazle,  while  the  Sir  Peter  of  Mr.  W. 
Fanen  was  an  ahnost  faultless  impersonation.  Mr.  Pinero's  adaptation  of 
"  Le  Maitre  de  Forges  "  ("  The  Lronmaster  "),  when  re\'ived  in  March  at  the 
Avenue,  with  Mr.  and  'Mth,  Kendal  in  the  leading  parts,  seemed  to  have  lost 
some  of  its  former  attractive  power.  The  reappearance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bancroft  in  the  revival  of  "  Diplomacy  "  at  the  Garrick  in  February,  with 
Misses  Kate  Rorke  and  Olga  Nethersole,  and  Messrs.  Hare  and  Forbea 
Robertson,  was  a  veritable  triumph  for  all  the  artists  concerned,  who  fully 
justified  the  warmth  of  their  reception  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  performance. 
Among  lighter  pieces  which  attained  the  honour  of  revival  were  **  A  Panto- 
mime Rehearsal  "  and  " The  Burglar  and  the  Judge"  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
**The  Churchwarden"  at  Terrv*s,  and  "Forbidden  Fruit"  and  "The 
Guv'nor ''  at  the  Vaudeville ;  while  the  comparatively  weak  position  of  new 
comic  opera  served  to  bring  to  the  front  such  old  favourites  as  Lecocq*s 
"Fille  de  Madame  Angot "  and  Offenbach's  **  Madame  Favart"  at  the 
Criterion,  and  Audran's  "  La  Mascotte  *'  at  the  Gaiety  and  Criterion. 

The  performances  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  in  May  and  June,  of  plays  in 
Italian  by  a  company  of  which  the  central  figure  was  Signora  liUeonora 
Duse,  necessarily  appealed  to  a  limited  audience  ;  but  they  established  the 
claim  of  the  Italian  actress  to  a  very  high  position  in  her  art. 

The  inclusion  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Italian  versions  of  "La  Dame  aux 
Camelias "  and  *'  Fedora "  naturally  led  to  a  comparison  with  the  well- 
known  embodiments  of  the  parts  by  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  general 
verdict  being  that  where  pathos  and  tenderness  were  demanded  Signora. 
Duse  stood  the  test,  but  that  she  was  not  capable  of  rising  to  the  passionate 
intensity  of  the  French  actress. 

Another  great  opportunity  to  the  cultured  few  was  afforded  at  Drury 
Lane  in  June  and  July,  by  the  visit  of  the  company  of  the  Commie 
Frani/aise.  The  great  majority  of  the  plays  presented  were  already  known 
to  the  London  playgoer,  and  relied  simply  on  the  perfection  of  entembU 
which  has  always  been  the  leading  quality  of  this  unrivalled  troupe.  The 
five-act  drama,  "Par  le  Glaive,'  by  Jean  Richepin,  and  M.  Alexander 
l^arodie's  "  La  Reine  Juana,"  both  >*Titten  in  verse,  were,  however,  novel- 
ties on  an  English  stage. 
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III.  MUSIC. 

The  musical  year  has  been  by  no  means  uneventful,  especially  in  the 
doniiiin  of  dramatic  music.  A  preliminary  season  of  mixed  English  and 
Italian  opera  was  started  at  Drury  Lane,  at  Easter,  under  Sir  Augustus 
Harris,  with  a  company  including  many  well-known  artists  of  both  nation- 
alities. The  repertoire  consisted  mainly  of  works  which  have  been  of  recent 
years  constantly  before  the  public,  and  there  is  little  to  chronicle  beyond  a 
revival  of  Halevy's  beautiful  but  much-neglected  masterpiece,  "  La  Juive.'' 
With  the  exception  of  one  English  version,  produced  in  the  provinces  some 
years  back  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  this  opera  has  been  laid  on  the  shelf 
since  the  year  1856,  when  the  old  Covent  Garden  Opera  Hovise  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  It  was  revived  this  year  in  Italian,  with  adequate  mise-cn- 
scene,  and  a  satisfactory  cast,  comprising  Mile.  Gherlsen  as  Rachel,  Mile. 
Dacrmar  as  the  Princess,  M.  Castelmary  as  the  Cardinal,  M.  Guetary  as 
Leopold,  and  Signor  Giannini  as  Eleazar!  The  last-named  artist  greatly 
enhanced  his  reputation  by  a  singularly  powerful  rendering. 

On  May  13  the  regular  season  opened  at  Covent  Garden  with  "  Lohengrin," 
in  which  the  principal  parts  fell  to  Mme.  Melba  and  Signor  Vignas.  The 
repertory  displayed  more  novelty  than  usual,  five  new  operas  being  produced 
in  the  course  of  the  eleven  weeks'  duration  of  the  season ;  but,  as  three  of 
these  were  performed  on  one  occasion  only,  it  remains  to  be  seen  to  what 
extent  they  will  attain  permanent  popularity.  In  the  case  of  Leoncavallo's 
short  opera,  "  Pagliacci,"  no  such  doubt  exists,  and  as  it  was  produced  in 
May  the  management  may  be  assimied  to  have  been  from  the  outset 
confident  of  a  run.  The  libretto,  which  is  the  work  of  the  composer,  is 
constructed  with  masterly  skill,  and  the  music  at  once  melodious  and 
dramatic  ehai'med  the  public  ear.  The  performance  at  Covent  Garden  was 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Mme.  Melba  sang  to  perfection 
the  music  allotted  to  Nedda,  and  Signor  de  Lucia  gave  a  striking  impersona- 
tion of  the  injured  husband —dramatically ,  the  most  exacting  r6U  in  the 
opera.  The  remaining  parts  were  well  filled  by  Signor  Ancona  as  Tonio, 
Mr.  Richard  Green  as  Silvio  the  lover,  and  M.  Bonnard  as  the  harlequin 
Peppe.  This  opera  kept  the  stage  throughout  the  season,  and  was  more 
frequently  performed  than  any  other  work.  Bizet's  one-act  opera, 
*'Djauiileh,"  which  made  its  first  appearance  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  in 
Paris  in  1872,  three  years  before  "  Carmen,*'  was  ill-suited  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  Covent  Garden,  and  suffered,  moreover,  in  the  process  of  adaptation 
to  the  exigencies  of  grand  opera.  In  spite  of  its  many  beauties,  the 
permanency  of  its  tenure  in  London  remained  doubtful.  Mascagni's  "  I 
Rantzau"  was  more  happy  in  its  reception  by  the  critics  than  by  the 
public.  It  was  given  once  only,  under  the  bdton  of  the  composer,  and 
supported  by  an  excellent  cast,  comprising  Mme.  Melba,  Signor  de 
Lucia,  and  Signor  Ancona ;  and  though  it  did  not  actually  **  catch  on,"  left 
the  impression  that  its  time  would  come.  The  production  of  M.  Isidore  de 
Lara's  "Amy  Robsart,''  and  Mr.  Vilhers  Stanford's  "Veiled  Prophet,"  at 
the  close  of  the  season,  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  of  two  English  com- 
posers securing  a  footing  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  The  first-named, 
even  in  the  hands  of  Mme.  Calve,  Mme.  Armand,  and  MM.  LassaJle  and 
Alvary,  secured  no  more  than  a  siicch  cPedime,  Mr.  Stanford's  work  is  more 
important.     It  ^\as  written  in  1877  to  a  well-constructed  libretto  by  Mr. 
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Barclay  Sqiiire,  founded  on  Moore's  poem,  and  was  produced  at  Hanover  in 
1881.  Between  then  and  its  production  at  Covent  Garden,  it  underwent 
some  minor  modifications,  and  the  version  now  presented  was  in  Italian  by 
Signor  Mazzucato.  The  chief  parts  were  entrusted  to  Mme.  Nordica,  Miss 
Lucile  Hill,  Signor  Vignas,  and  Signor  Ancona,  and  its  reception  by  critics 
mid  public  pointed  to  a  permanent  place  in  the  repertoire. 

Although  there  was  no  concurrent  series  of  German  opera  at  Drory  Lane 
Hs  in  the  year  1892,  several  of  Wagner's  works  were  given  in  German  at 
Oovent  Garden,  in  which  two  new  soprani,  Frau  Moran-Olden  and  Fran 
Heuss-Belce,  and  a  new  mezzo,  Fraiilein  Olitzka,  appeared  with  success. 
Mme.  Armand,  mentioned  above,  was  also  a  new-comer  of  marked 
ability.  A  highly  interesting  feature  of  the  season  was  the  assumption  for 
the  first  time  by  Mme.  Calvd  of  the  part  of  Carmen,  of  which  she  gave  a 
t^ingularly  original  and  powerful  rendering.  No  autumn  season  of  opera 
took  place  in  London,  the  performances  of  Italian  opera  being  transferred 
to  the  provinces,  where  they  met  with  a  cordial  welcome. 

The  Carl  Bosa  company  also  carried  on  provincial  performances,  bringing 
out  at  Liverpool,  in  February,  **  The  Golden  Web,"  a  posthumous  comic 
opera  by  Mr.  Goring  Thomas.  Though  of  lighter  caUbre  than  the  works  by 
which  the  composer  is  best  known,  it  showed  much  of  his  habitual  charm. 
It  was  subsequently  mounted  for  a  time  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  in  London. 
Mr.  Haydn  Parry's  **  Miami,"  produced  at  the  Princess'  in  the  autumn,  may 
be  chronicled  as  a  contribution  to  this  branch  of  the  art  from  native  sources. 

In  connection  with  the  operatic  history  of  the  yeaf  at  home,  mention 
>ihoidd  also  be  made  of  a  recital  at  the  Covent  Garden  Promenade  Concerts 
of  the  music  of  Saint  Saens'  important  work,  **  Samson  et  Dalila,"  although 
circumstances  combined  to  make  the  presentment  somewhat  unsatisfactory. 
Performances  of  Lortzing's  '*Czar  und  Zimmermann*'  by  the  students  of  the 
Koyal  Academy,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  of  Schumann's  '*  Genoveva" 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  must  be  recorded. 

Meanwhile,  events  of  great  importance  were  taking  place  on  the  continent, 
foremost  among  them  being  the  production  of  Verdi's  ^^Falstaff,"  at  the  Scala, 
in  Milan,  in  February.  This  latest  work  of  the  aged  Italian  master  is  at  pre- 
sent unknown  to  the  majority  of  EngUshmen,  except  through  the  medium  of 
some  interesting  lectures  given  on  it  by  Dr.  Mackenzie ;  but  it  was  regarded 
by  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  it  as  a  remarkable  achievement.  At 
the  Dal  Venne  theatre  in  Milan,  Leoncavallo's  '*  I  Medici "  was  brought  out 
by  the  enterprising  publisher,  Signor  Sonzoguo,  simultaneously  with  Mr. 
C<j wen's  "  Signa '' ;  but  the  satisfaction  generally  felt  at  the  production  of 
an  English  opera  at  a  prominent  Italian  house  was  marred  by  a  serious 
quarrel  that  arose  over  the  relative  qualities  of  the  respective  works.  The 
question  was  debated  with  much  warmth  on  both  sides,  but  its  merits  have 
not  up  to  the  present  been  made  clear  to  the  general  public.  The  per- 
formance at  Carlsruhe  of  a  cycle  of  Berhoz's  operas,  in  November,  is  of 
artistic  significance  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  growing  interest  in  the 
French  master's  work  in  this  country. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concerts  several  new  orchestral  works 
were  added  to  the  repertoire^  including  two  violoncello  concertos  written  and 
played  by  Herr  Julius  Klengel,  the  one  No.  2  in  D  Op.  20  (March  26),  the 
other  No.  3  in  A  (Nov.  25).     Both  works,  as  well  as  Grieg*s  suite,  "  Peer 
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Gynt,"  No.  2,  were  now  played  for  the  first  time  in  England.  On  February 
25  Dvorak's  fine  s^-mphony.  No.  4  in  G  Op.  88,  which  was  first  produced 
under  the  composer's  bdton  at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  1890,  and  was 
chosen  as  the  representative  work  on  the  occasion  of  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music  being  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  1891,  was  brought  to  a  first  hearing  at  Sydenham  ;  while  Mr.  German's 
new  symphony,  No.  2  in  A  minor,  written  for  the  Norwich  Festival  in 
October,  was  introduced  here  on  December  1 6,  and  met  ifvith  a  most  cordial 
reception.  Further  novelties  included  in  the  programmes  of  the  year  were 
a  ballad  for  orchestra  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Pringle  entitled  "  Durand,'*  an  orches- 
tral prelude  to  the  Eumenides  of  iEschylus  by  Mr.  W.  Wallace,  a  cradle 
song  for  orchestra  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Couldery,  and  concert  overtures  by  Dr. 
Hiles  ("  Youth  ")  and  Mr.  Marshall  Hall.  The  small  but  efficient  chorus 
was  heard  to  advantage  on  March  11  in  the  first  performance  of  a  mass  by 
Dvorak,  and  later  on  in  Mr.  Cowen's  new  cantata,  "  The  Water  Lily."  It 
also  took  part  with  Mme.  Valda  and  Messrs.  Edward  Lloyd  and  Andrew 
Black  in  a  concert  on  December  2,  when  the  programme  consisted  solely 
of  Wagner's  works,  the  third  act  of  "Tannhauser"  being  given  in  its  entirety. 
The  eighty-first  season  of  the  Pliilharmonic  Society  opened  on  March  9, 
Dr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie  replacing  Mr.  Cowen  in  the  conductor's  chair.  This 
old  society  seems  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  vitality,  the  progranmies 
containing  more  new  matter  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  years  past,, 
while  the  financial  position  is  also  understood  to  have  considerably  improved. 
Dr.  Hubert  Parry's  clever  incidental  music  to  "Hypatia,"  written  for  the  per- 
formance at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  rather  gained  than  lost  by  being  moulded 
into  an  orchestral  suite  at  the  first  concert  of  the  series.  Mr.  A.  SomervelPs 
new  orchestral  ballad,  "  Helen  of  Kirkconnel,''  a  pleasing  specimen  of  **  pro- 
gramme music,"  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception  at  the  second  concert. 
Less  successful  novelties  were  Mr.  Erskine  Allon's  setting  of  **  Annie  of 
Lochroyan,"  albeit  a  work  of  promise,  Rheinberger's  overture,  "  Demetrius,'*' 
and  a  pianoforte  concerto  by  Herr  Huber,  though  the  brilliant  playing  of 
Otto  Hegner  secured  for  the  last-named  a  very  cordial  reception.  The  con- 
cert of  June  1  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  fact  of  M.  Tchaikowsky 
conducting  the  first  performance  in  London  of  his  impressive  symphony  in 
F.  minor  No.  4,  as  well  as  by  the  presence  at  the  piano  of  M.  Saint  Saens. 
The  season  came  to  a  brilliant  close  on  June  15,  when  Mcuc  Bruch  conducted 
his  first  violin  concerto  in  G  minor,  the  solo  part  being  played  by  M.  Gorski, 
and  M.  Paderewski  played  his  own  concerto  in  A  minor  Op.  17. 

The  "  London  Symphony  Concerts  "  under  Mr.  Henschel  had  a  fairly 
prosperous  career.  Profiting,  no  doubt,  by  criticisms  which  had  been  freely 
offered  in  the  press,  a  new  departure  was  made  in  the  formation  of  an 
auxiliary  choir.  The  programmes  were  generally  interesting,  and  the  chorus,. 
although  of  modest  dimensions,  showed  freshness  and  precision,  tackling  the 
difficulties  of  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony  at  the  final  concert  in  a  highly 
creditable  manner. 

The  Richter  Concerts,  which  began  on  June  5,  were  not  distinguished  by 
the  production  of  much  new  work  ;  but  the  virile  force  of  the  orchestra,  and 
the  attention  to  light  and  shade  which  their  great  conductor  always  imparts,. 
contributed  to  a  highly  satisfactory  and  successful  result.  The  chief  item 
of   novelty  of  the  series  was  Smetana's  Symphonic  Poem,  "Vlatava,"  an 
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interesting  work  which  met  with  very  sympathetic  criticism.  Sir  Charles 
Halle's  orchestra  fuUy  maintained  its  fine  form ;  but  its  operations  were 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Manchester.  The  solitary  concert  given  in 
London  in  February  was  rendered  memorable  by  a  magnificent  performance 
of  Brahm's  double  concerto  for  violin  and  'cello  by  Lady  Hall6  and  Herr 
Julius  Klengel.  Orchestral  concerts  were  again  given  by  the  famous  Spanish 
violinist  Senor  Sarasate,  the  orchestra  being  led  by  Sir  W.  Cusins.  Lalo's 
Fantaisie  Norvegienne  in  A,  and  Emile  Bernard's  second  suite,  were  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  London  during  the  series.  A  new  symphony  in  E  minor 
by  Emanuel  Moor  created  a  very  good  impression  at  a  concert  given  by  the 
eminent  pianist  Herr  Schonberger  on  May  80  ;  the  success  being  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  excellent  interpretation  of  the  work  by  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Herr  Henschel.  At  a  series  of  promenade  concerts 
given  at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  the  autumn,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Farley  Sinkins,  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to  restore  these  enter- 
tainments to  the  position  they  occupied  in  the  days  of  Jullien  and  Alfred 
Mellon.  An  orchestra  drawn  from  the  best  sources  and  led  by  Mr.  Cowen 
and  Mr.  Betjemann  gave  excellent  renderings  on  one  night  in  each  week  of 
classical  works,  while  the  popular  character  of  the  programmes  was  main- 
tained by  the  engagement  of  well-known  artists,  vocal  and  instrumental,  as 
soloists.  The  record  of  the  orchestral  work  for  the  year  would  be  incom- 
plete without  mention  of  the  good  work  done  by  amateur  societies.  The 
Strolling  Players,  under  Mr.  Norfolk  Megone,  entered  on  their  twelfth 
season ;  Mr.  George  Kitchin  and  Mr.  George  Mount  obtained  results  from 
the  Stock  Exchange  Society  and  the  Royal  Amateur  Orchestral  Society 
respectively  which  would  not  have  been  believed  possible  a  few  years  back  ; 
and  the  Westminster  Orchestral  Society,  under  Mr.  Stewart  Macpherson, 
supplemented  its  excellent  performances  by  the  introduction  of  novelties  in 
the  shape  of  Dr.  Mackenzie's  "  Highland  BaUad  "  for  viohn  and  a  "  Ck>ncert 
Stuck  "  in  A  by  the  conductor. 

Choral  societies,  which  in  the  last  few  years  have  somewhat  fallen  into 
the  background  as  regards  Central  London,  have  this  year  been  reinforced 
by  the  Middlesex  Choral  Union.  An  enterprising  spirit  was  shown  by  the 
inclusion  in  the  first  season  of  Dr.  Hubert  Parry's  "  Job,"  and  as  the  choir 
includes  some  excellent  voices,  and  has  a  large  area  from  which  to  recruit, 
a  satisfactory  future  may  be  looked  for.  The  new  Laistner  Choir,  so  named 
after  its  conductor,  which  gave  its  first  public  concert  iij^  May,  will  also  be 
watched  with  interest  as  a  promising  addition  to  the  ranks.  The  Royal 
Choral  Society,  under  Sir  Joseph  Barnby,  at  the  Albert  Hall,  is  still  the 
sheet-anchor  of  seekers  after  purely  choral  work.  The  only  danger  for  this 
society  is  its  undisputed  pre-eminence.  The  programmes  consisted  chiefly 
of  well-known  works ;  exceptions  being  a  **  Solemn  Mass  in  D,"  by  Miss 
E.  M.  Smyth,  a  work  of  promise,  which  had  the  advantage  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  Professor  Villiers 
Stanford's  "  Chicago  Ode,"  a  setting  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  lines,  "  East  to 
West."  Handel's  rarely  heard  oratorio,  "  Jephtha,"  was  given  in  December. 
Mr.  Manns,  the  new  conductor  of  the  Handel  Society,  has  infused  new 
life  into  that  body,  and  the  best  results  may  be  looked  for.  The  Bach 
Choir  had  a  successful  season,  the  concert  of  March  10,  when  the  pro- 
gramme was  drawn  exclusively  from  Bach's  works,  being  specially  well 
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attended.  Among  many  interesting  items,  the  most  taking  was  an 
*'  Orchestral  Suite  in  D,"  the  parts  of  which  were  only  recently  published. 
The  attempt  to  re -introduce  the  original  instrumentation  led,  however,  to 
much  discussion.  The  long  treble  tnuupets  were  severely  criticised  as 
drowning  the  other  parts,  and  the  incident  evoked  expressions  of  opinion 
from  eminent  authorities,  in  the  columns  of  the  AtherKeum  and  elsewhere, 
on  the  subject  of  Bach's  writing  for  the  trumpet.  The  concluding  concert 
took  place  in  Prince's  Hall  in  May,  the  programme  being  composed  of 
unaccompanied  part  music.  The  most  interesting  feature  on  this  occasion 
was  Palestrina's  mass,  *'  O  Admirabile  Commercium,"  edited  by  Mr.  W.  8. 
liockstro. 

In  the  field  of  chamber  music,  the  popular  concerts  at  St.  James'  Hall, 
which  resumed  on  January  7,  included  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of 
new  material.  On  January  30,  a  selection  from  two  new  sets  of  piano 
pieces  by  Brahms  (Op.  116  and  117)  was  given  with  her  usual  neatness  by 
Miss  Fanny  Davies,  and  live  new  vocal  quartettes  on  Bussian  national  poems 
by  Herr  Henschel  were  admirably  rendered  by  Mrs.  Henschel,  Miss  Janson, 
and  Messrs.  Shakespeare  and  Henschel.  A  new  quartette  for  piano  and 
strings,  by  Dvorak,  in  E  flat,  Op.  87  (Feb.  27),  proved  worthy  of  its  author, 
though  showing  less  national  colour  than  usual  with  the  Bohemian  com- 
poser. The  thirty- sixth  season  opened  on  October  16,  when  the  position 
of  normal  leader  was  assumed  by  Mile.  Wietrowetz.  Between  then  and 
Christmas  a  piano  quartette  by  a  previously  unknown  composer,  Robert 
Kahn  (Oct.  21),  a  quartette  in  G  by  Antonio  Bazzini,  formerly  known  as  a 
great  violinist,  and  at  one  time  a  professor  at  the  Milan  Conservatoire 
(Dec.  4),  and  six  songs  by  M.  Paderewski,  sung  by  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  and 
accompanied  by  the  composer,  constituted  the  most  prominent  features. 

Chamber  music  written  for  wind  instruments  again  met  with  highly 
competent  interpretations  at  the  concerts  given  by  Mr.  Clinton  as  well  as 
by  the  original  Wind  Instrument  Society  ;  and  the  hall  of  Barnard's  Inn 
was  appropriately  chosen  by  Mr.  Dolmetsch  for  the  reproduction  of  extremely 
interesting  specimens  of  the  music  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
written  for  lute,  viols,  spinets  and  harpsichord.  **  Recitals,"  too  numerous  to 
mention,  were  given  by  virtuosi  in  the  seversd  branches  of  musical  art,  and 
served  a  useful  purpose  in  bringing  to  the  test  of  public  criticism  the 
capabilities  of  artists  hitherto  unknown  in  London.  Among  such,  M.  Siloti, 
a  pianist  of  exquisite  delicacy,  Raoul  Koczalski,  an  infant  pianist  with 
remarkable  gifts,  and  Mile.  Scotta,  a  promising  violinist,  should  be  specially 
mentioned. 

The  triennial  festival  at  Norwich  was  the  most  successful  held  in  this 
city  for  many  years  past.  Great  pains  had  been  bestowed  upon  the 
selection  of  the  choir,  with  the  result  that  the  choruses  were  rendered  with 
a  force  and  precision  contrasting  very  favourably  with  previous  occasions  in 
recent  years.  The  programme  was  on  the  whole  judicious,  comprising  three 
new  choral  works,  of  which  the  chief  was  Mr.  Cowen's  cantata,  "The  Water 
Lily,"  founded  on  Wordsworth's  "  Egyptian  Maid,"  the  libretto  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Bennett.  The  other  two,  viz.,  Mr.  Gaul's  "Una"  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Bamett's  *'The  Wishing  Bell,"  were  of  slighter  character  and  less  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  though  pleasing  and  melodious.  Mr.  E.  German's  "  Symphony 
in  A  Minor,"  No.  2,  which  was  written  for  the  festival,  proved  a  highly 
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interesting  addition  to  the  orchestral  productions  of  the  year,  showing  a 
considerable  advance  on  the  composer's  earlier  effort.  The  executive  com- 
mittee were  well  advised  in  securing  the  services  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
the  day.  The  hst  of  vocalists  included  Mme.  Albani  and  Mr.  Edward 
Lloyd ;  Senor  Sarasate  attracted  a  great  audience,  and  M.  Paderewski,  who 
possesses  at  present  a  greater  '*  drawing''  power  than  any  other  artist;  was 
present  to  introduce  his  fiery  and  effective  '*  Polish  Fant&sia."  The  result 
of  the  festival  was  understood  to  be  as  successful  financially  as  it  was 
artistically.  The  festival  of  the  Three  Choirs  took  place  this  year  at 
Worcester,  the  chief  item  of  interest  being  a  new  overture  by  Dr.  Hubert 
Parry,  *'0n  an  Un^Titten  Tragedy."  Festival  performances  of  local  interest 
only  were  held  at  Bristol,  Cheltenham  and  Hanley.  The  idea,  at  one  time 
in  contemplation,  of  a  three  days'  Mendelssohn  Festival  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  on  the  scale  of  the  renowned  triennial  Handel  Festivals,  was 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a  single  monster  performance  of  Sir  A.  Sullivan*s 
'^  Golden  Legend,"  which  attracted  a  great  audience  in  the  summer. 

A  notable  gathering  of  foreign  masters  took  place  at  Cambridge  in  June^ 
on  the  occasion  of  the  bestowal  of  the  honorary  diploma.  Boito,  Max 
Brncb,  Saint  Saens,  and  the  late  Peter  Tchaikowsky  were  present,  while 
Verdi  and  Grieg  were  prevented,  the  one  by  old  age  and  the  other  by  sick- 
ness,  from  attending.  The  opening  of  the  new  Queen's  Hall  in  Langham 
Place,  which  took  place  in  December,  should  be  chronicled,  as  it  cannot  fail 
to  infiuence  the  fortunes  of  metropohtan  music  to  a  material  extent. 

The  obituary  of  the  year  includes  the  world-renowned  name  of  Charles 
Gounod ;  Tchaikowsky,  whose  wild  genius  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  felt 
in  England  ;  Sir  William  Cusins,  Sir  George  Elvey,  the  Windsor  organist ; 
Mr.  Thos.  Wingham,  Mr.  Sidney  Naylor,  Mr.  Carl  Jung,  and  Herr  Wach- 
tel,  ft  tfnore  robusto  famous  some  five  and  twenty  years  ago. 
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SCIENCE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

The  loss  of  the  Victoria  off  the  coast  of  Tripoli  on  June  22  will  long  be 
remembered  as  an  example  of  the  consequences  entailed  by  a  single  error 
in  the  management  of  so  complex  a  machine  as  a  modern  warship.  In 
spite  of  all  precautions  and  of  all  knoTvm  safety  appliances  a  miscalculation 
of  two  cables*  length  has  sufficed  to  send  to  the  bottom  one  of  our  largest 
ships  with  some  400  of  her  crew.  The  investigation  of  this  special  disaster 
is  a  matter  for  experts  in  naval  construction,  but  a  general  lesson  may  be 
drawn  from  this  particular  case  that  as  the  power  and  complexity  of  a 
machine  increases  so  the  consequences  of  its  failure  are  proportionately 
more  serious.  A  few  serious  accidents  in  the  streets  have  also  served  to 
show  that  the  distribution  of  electric  currents  for  lighting  or  for  motive 
power  is  not  imattended  with  new  and  unforeseen  dangers.  Attention  must 
also  be  directed  to  the  ill  effects  on  life,  especially  on  child  life,  exerted  by 
the  huore  blocks  cf  model  dwellings  built  only  a  few  years  ago  as  a  healthy 
substitute  for  insanitary  or  over-crowded  areas.  To  general  surprise  it  is 
being  found  that  the  death-rate  in  such  blocks  is  largely  in  excess  of  the 
average,  and  often  surpasses  that  of  the  most  unhealthy  and  uncared-for 
areas  of  the  metropohs.  Thus  in  hygiene  as  m  engineering,  to  guard  against 
known  dangers  is  often  to  offer  points  of  attack  for  new  ones,  which  must  in 
their  turn  be  investigated  and  overcome. 

Several  gigantic  engineering  works  have  been  completed,  or  brought 
within  the  verge  of  completion,  dining  the  year.  The  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  was  completed  for  traffic ;  the  Tower  Bridge  has  been  all  but  finished ; 
and  the  important  electrical  installation  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  will 
soon  be  in  actual  operation.  This  enterprise  will  furnish  power  in  an 
abundance  never  before  attempted.  Twenty  enormous  dynamos,  each  of 
5,000  horse  power,  will  not  only  supply  the  wants  of  the  new  industrial  town, 
but  will  send  currents  to  light  the  streets  of  Buffjolo  twenty-one  miles  away. 
The  falls  are  the  source  of  this  enormous  store  of  power,  turbines  simk  in 
vertical  shafts  sixty  feet  deep  being  driven  by  the  force  of  the  water. 

The  past  year  will,  however,  be  remarkable  mainly  for  the  imusual 
character  of  the  early  months  of  the  year  of  which  some  details  have  been 
given  under  the  heading  of  Meteorology. 

Astronomy. 

The  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  April  15  was  observed  under  unusually  favour- 
able conditions  at  three  separate  positions  on  the  line  of  totality.  An 
American  expedition  undertook  observations  in  Chili ;  another  party,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  took  up  their  post  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
while  a  joint  body  of  English  and  French  observers  were  stationed  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  French  territory  of  Senegambia.  The  weather 
at  each  place  was  fine,  and  the  sky  sufficiently  free  from  cloud  to  enable 
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work  to  be  carried  on  during  the  whole  time  of  eclipse.  A  large  number  of 
photographs  have  been  obtained,  the  object  being  to  study  the  nature  and 
structure  of  the  corona.  The  photographs  show  a  condition  of  great  solar 
activity,  but  the  extension  of  the  corona  is  imusually  well  developed  round 
the  sun's  polar  regions  instead  of  round  the  equator.  It  would  appear  from 
the  spectroscopic  series  of  photographs  that  the  coronal  spectrum  is  a 
continuous  one,  and  that  the  bright  lines  noticed  in  it  af  e  due  to  the  solar 
prominences.  Photometric  observations  of  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  the 
corona  were  made,  supplementing  those  obtained  by  Professor  Thorpe  in 
1886,  as  the  sun  was  then  not  so  near  a  condition  of  maximum  activity  as 
on  the  present  occasion.  During  the  year  there  has  been  little  apparent 
decrease  in  this  activity.  The  sun-spot  area  has  remained  unusually  large, 
and  though  no  single  spot  has  attained  the  dimensions  of  that  observed 
early  in  1892,  yet  in  the  beginning  of  August  the  total  area  of  the  spots  was 
greater  than  on  any  previous  occasion  since  records  by  means  of  daily  solar 
photographs  have  been  taken  at  Greenwich.  This  large  development  of 
sun-spots  has  been  accompanied,  as  might  be  expected,  with  imusual  violence 
of  eruptions  or  solar  storms,  with  their  attendant  phenomena  of  variations 
of  terrestrial  magnetism.  The  movements  of  the  magnetic  recording  instru- 
ments have  shown  that  the  present  maximum  period  has  produced  a  greater 
daily  range,  and  has  affected  the  magnets  more  strongly  than  was  the  case 
during  the  last  maximiun.  The  relative  proportions  of  heat  radiated  by  the 
sun-spots  and  by  the  general  solar  surface — equal  areas  being  taken  in  each 
case — have  been  studied  by  Professor  Bambaut  and  Mr.  Wilson.  This 
comparatively  new  branch  of  solar  physics  has  already  led  to  some  inter- 
esting results. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  limar  atmosphere 
has  been  again  raised  by  Professor  W.  H.  Pickering.  From  observations  of 
the  occultation  of  Jupiter  by  the  moon.  Professor  Pickering  is  satisfied  that 
a  certain  definite  though  small  flattening  of  the  planet's  limb  is  observable. 
The  flattening  is  about  1^  in  amount,  and  would  point  to  the  existence  of 
an  atmosphere  on  the  moon's  surface  which  would  probably  amount  £rom 
7qVv  or  )^v  of  that  of  the  earth.  Such  an  atmosphere  would  also  explain 
the  faint  twilight  noticed  round  the  cusps  of  the  crescent  moon  by  some 
observers. 

The  great  red  spot  in  Jupiter  which  has  been  visible  since  1878  has  now 
faded  away.  The  time  of  rotation  of  the  fifth  satellite  of  this  great  planet 
h9.s  been  re-determined  by  its  discoverer  as  11  h.  57  m.  28  s.  The  usual 
addition  to  the  number  of  asteroids  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  by 
the  photographic  method,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  volume  for  last 
year.  The  total  number  of  these  bodies  now  known  is  rapidly  approaching 
400.  Of  these,  nearly  150  have  been  discovered  during  the  past  decade. 
The  asteroids  have  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Parkhurst  as  a  test  for  com- 
parisons of  the  sun's  brightness  at  different  times,  on  the  ground  that  their 
small  size  and  probable  complete  absence  of  any  sources  of  internal  disturb- 
ance render  them  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  than  the  larger  planets.  Dr. 
M  tiller,  from  observations  made  at  Potsdam,  finds  that  the  variation  of  the 
brightness  of  the  planets  does  not  agree  with  theory,  being  bri^ter  than 
expected  when  in  opposition.  Mr.  Parkhurst  finds,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
when  properly  corrected  for  position  and  distance  the  brightness  of  the 
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asteroids  is  remarkably  uniform,  showing  during  the  ten  years  of  his  obser- 
vations a  variation  of  less  than  1  per  cent. 

The  comet  discovered  by  Mr.  Holmes  on  November  6,  1892,  varied 
considerably  in  brightness.  It  was  on  discovery  visible  to  the  naked  eye, ' 
and  was  rapidly  receding  from  the  earth.  As  it  was  in  a  good  position  for 
observation,  and  must  have  been  before  that  date  much  more  favourably 
placed  for  notice,  being  nearer  the  earth,  it  appears  somewhat  surprising 
that  no  earlier  observations  were  recorded.  As  it  receded,  its  apparent 
diameter  enlarged,  and  it  became  fainter  and  fainter,  till  by  the  end  of 
December  it  was  invisible.  About  the  middle  of  January  it  was  re-discovered 
by  Dr.  Palisa,  when  it  showed  a  nucleus  of  the  brightness  of  an  eighth 
magnitude  star,  and  a  nebulous  covering  20^  in  diameter.  The  orbit  of  this 
comet  was  found  to  lie  between  those  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  with  an  eccen- 
tricity resembling  in  degree  some  of  the  minor  planets.  Its  period  of 
revolution  was  very  nearly  seven  years.  Another  short-period  comet,  that 
discovered  by  Mr.  Finlay  in  1886,  was  re-observed  at  the  Gape  on  May  17 
by  its  discoverer.  It  was  then  of  about  the  eleventh  magnitude,  circular  in 
form,  and  very  diffuse.  A  comet,  visible  by  the  naked  eye,  was  discovered 
almost  simultaneously  in  Europe  by  M.  Quenisset  on  July  9  at  Juvisy,  and 
in  America  by  Mr.  Bordame  on  July  8  at  Utah.  An  English  observer,  Mr. 
Filmer,  of  Faversham,  also  independently  discovered  it  a  few  hours  after  it 
had  been  observed  by  M.  Quenisset.  This  comet  had  a  tail  estimated  as 
15^  long.  Two  other  telescopic  comets  have  been  also  discovered  during 
the  year. 

The  spectrum  of  Nova  Aurigae  has  been  studied  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Huggins, 
who  have  made  the  interesting  discovery  that  the  two  bright  bands  which 
occupy  the  position  of  the  two  chief  nebular  lines  are  not  single  lines  such 
as  would  be  found  in  a  nebula,  but  consist  of  groups  of  numbers  of  separate 
Unes,  so  that  it  is  very  improbable,  that  the  structure  of  the  star  is  nebular. 
Dr.  Huggins  prefers  the  opinion  that  the  Nova  really  consists  of  two  stars, 
and  that  their  close  approach  to  ea<sh  other  has  resulted  in  mutual  enormous 
disturbances,  to  which  was  due  the  sudden  outburst  of  brilliancy  which 
characterised  its  discovery.  Mr.  Newall  agrees  with  Dr.  Huggins  in  the 
stellar  nature  of  the  Nova,  while  the  Lick  observers  are  equally  satisfied 
that  its  spectrum  is  that  of  a  nebula.  In  some  respects  a  similarity  may 
be  traced  between  the  Nova  and  fi  Lyrs,  the  spectrum  of  which  has  been 
studied  by  Professor  Eeeler  and  by  Dr.  Belopolsky  at  Pnltowa.  In  both 
spectra  bright  and  daf k  lines  lying  side  by  side  were  shifted  relatively  by 
rapid  motion  in  the  line  of  sight,  pointing  to  the  probability  of  orbital  motion. 
Comparison  of  observations  made  on  fi  LyrsB  with  those  made  on  Nova 
Aiuigse  will,  no  doubt,  result  in  increased  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this 
interesting  and  almost  unique  phenomenon.  The  photographic  survey  of 
the  heavens  has  made  steady  progress  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  the 
international  scheme  of  stellaf  survey,  maps  of  the  Milky  Way  from  eye 
observations  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Boeddioker  and  by  M.  E.  Easton. 
Photographs  by  Professor  Barnard,  of  the  same  tract,  exhibit  very  clearly 
the  various  dark  spots  and  rifts  and  cloud  masses  which  make  up  tiiid 
magnificent  stellaf  region.  Star  catalogues  and  surveys  have  been  published 
by  Dr.  Gill,  of  the  Cape  Observatory,  who  has  carried  out  single-haDded  a 
survey  of  the  southern  heavens,  and  by  M.  Thomey  of  the  Argentine  Obser- 
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vatory  at  Cordoba.  M.  Thome's  catalogue  gives  the  place  and  brightness 
of  every  staf  between  the  22nd  and  82nd  de,<^ees  of  south  latitude  down  to 
the  tenth  magnitude.  This  volume  contains  particulars  of  nearly  180,000 
stars,  and,  in  addition,  the  places  of  840,000  staf  s  have  been  noted  down  to 
the  42nd  degree.  These  observations  give  an  average  of  56*2  stars  per 
square  degree,  being  nearly  four  times  as  many  as  noted  by  Argelauder. 

The  Greenwich  Obser^'atory  has  been  fitted  with  a  new  refracting  tele- 
scope of  28  inches  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  being  the  third  largest  refractor  in 
the  world.  A  permanent  observatory  station  has  been  opened  at  Areqnipa 
in  Peru  at  a  spot  8,000  feet  above  sea  level.  On  Moimt  Blano  M.  Janssen 
has  been  able  to  observe  that  certain  bands  in  the  solar  spectrum  (A^B  and  a) 
are  due  to  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  variation  of 
latitude  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Chandler,  who  finds  that  this  variation  has  a 
period  of  427  days.  This,  if  correct,  vrUl  necessitate  serious  corrections  in 
astronomical  constants  such  as  aberration,  and  will  explain  certain  cases  of 
abnormally  large  or  of  negative  parallax.  Mr.  Chandler  has  recalculated 
the  parallax  for  the  pole  star  from  the  observation  made  at  Pulkowa,  and 
applying  formulee  obtained  from  his  427  day  period  finds  a  value  of  *O50'. 
The  variation  in  latitude  is  due  to  a  want  of  absolute  coincidence  between 
the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth  and  its  mathematical  axis. 

Meteorology. 

The  past  year  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  long  continued  period  of 
fine,  bright,  dry  weather  during  the  months  of  early  smnmer.  The  Greenwich 
observations  show  that  for  five  consecutive  months  (March  to  July)  the 
temperature  was  above  and  the  rainfaU  below  the  normal  average.  This 
does  not,  however,  fully  express  the  imusual  character  of  the  year.  The 
total  rainfall  at  Greenwich,  from  March  1  to  Jime  80,  was  only  1*9  inches : 
less  than  has  ever  been  recorded  for  four  consecutive  months.  The  amount 
of  sunshine  has  also  been  larger  than  at  any  time  since  sunshine  recorders 
have  been  in  use.  In  April  there  were  281  out  of  415  possible  hours  sun- 
shine, and  on  the  20th  a  temperature  of  84^  F.  was  registered  at  Cambridge. 

An  earthquake  was  observed  in  Monmouthshire  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  Severn  on  Jan.  8  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  same 
month  Zante  was  almost  ruined  by  a  succession  of  severe  shocks  which 
were  again  renewed  on  April  17  and  18.  On  March  4  a  serious  landslip  at 
Sandgate  did  an  immense  amount  of  damage,  but  this  slip  was  probably  due 
to  the  accimiulation  of  water  in  a  porous  soil  resting  on  a  sloping  bed  of  clay. 
New  York  was  visited  by  a  sharp  earthquake  four  days  later.  Early  in 
April  many  \'illages  in  Serv'ia  were  wTCcked  by  a  similar  agency,  and  on 
May  24  the  towm  of  Thebes  met  with  the  same  fate.  Earthquake  shocks 
were  noticed  in  the  British  Isles  on  May  5  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  on 
November  2  in  South  Wales  and  Cornwall.  In  Bio  Arriba  County,  New 
Mexico,  a  Isirge  volcano  which  had  been  dormant  since  1821  renewed  its 
activity  at  the  end  of  1892,  and  early  in  the  yeaf  the  entire  smnmit  of  the 
mountain  was  blown  off,  and  lava  streams  more  than  a  mile  in  length  poured 
out  into  the  vaUey  below.  Stromboli  and  Etna  have  also  been  in  a  state  of 
violent  eruption,  so  that  the  past  year  has  been  noticeable  for  a  general 
increase  in  esirth  disturbances. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  extend  the  meteorological  record  by  series 
of  observations  for  the  Jast  seven  years  on  the  top  of  the  Sonnblick  in 
Austria  at  an  elevation  of  10,150  feet.  The  results  of  these  seven  years  have 
now  been  published.  They  show  that  at  this  altitude  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  the  same  as  that  at  the  south  of  Spitzbergen,  and  that  for 
only  two  months  of  the  year  does  the  mean  value  rise  above  the  freezing 
point.  Small  balloons  have  been  used  to  determine  air  temperatures  at 
*;reat  heights  by  M.  Hermite  and  by  M.  de  Fonvielle.  Some  of  these 
balloons  appear  to  have  reached  an  altitude  of  more  than  ten  miles,  and  at 
tliat  height  the  recording  instruments  showed  a  temperature  of  -  60**  F.,  or  a 
fall  of  P  F.  for  approximately  400  feet  of  elevation. 

Chemistry. 

The  border  regions  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  offer  such  attractive  fields 
for  investigations  on  the  constitution  of  matter  that  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  both  chemists  and  physicists  have  been  busy  in  approaching,  each 
from  their  own  sides,  a  little  further  into  the  unknown  region  of  molecular 
structure.  On  the  physical  side  Lord  Kelvin  has  been  considering  mathe- 
luatically  the  forces  which  determine  definite  crystalline  structure,  and  on 
the  chemical  side  Mr.  S.  U.  Pickering  has  continued  his  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  solution.  Among  other  unexpected  results  he  finds  that  a 
mobile  liquid  (in  the  case  in  question  an  amine)  becomes  in  some  cases 
viscous  by  the  addition  of  water,  although  to  a  similar  liquid  the  same 
quantity  of  water  at  the  same  temperature  is  without  effect.  Mr.  Pickering 
has  also  succeeded  in  isolating  two  new  hydrates  of  nitric  acid,  the  existence 
of  which  he  was  led  to  conjecture  from  the  alteration  of  the  curve  showing 
the  heat  produced  by  the  solution  of  the  acid  in  water  in  varying  propor- 
tions. Professor  Bamsay  and  Mr.  J.  Shields  have  shown  that  the  molecular 
complexity  of  liquids  varies  within  certain  definite  degrees.  For  many 
>$ubstances  the  molecule  is  of  the  same  complexity  in  the  liquid  as  it  is  in 
tlie  gaseous  state.  In  other  substances  two  or  more  gaseous  molecules 
seem  to  combine  in  the  liquid  molecule.  M.  Philippe  Guye  has  propounded 
the  theory  that  the  degree  of  rotation  of  a  ray  of  polarised  light  by  a  solution 
of  an  organic  body  is  dependent  upon  the  want  of  symmetry  between  the 
«,'roups  of  molecules  which  are  arranged  round  the  central  carbon  atom, 
w  hicli  is  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  action  on  the  polarised  ray.  The 
amount  of  this  asymmetry  is  measured  by  the  molecular  weights  of  the 
\arious  masses,  and  the  greater  the  want  of  symmetry  the  greater  the 
rotatory  power.  But  this  ingenious  theory  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  P. 
Frankland  to  be  inconsistent  with  facts.  Thus  in  a  series  of  homologous 
^'lyceric  ethereal  salts  the  optical  activity  increases  from  the  formic  to 
butylic,  and  then  decreases  in  the  hexyhc  and  nonylic  compounds.  Again, 
tlie  rotatory  power  of  methyl  diacetyl  gly cerate  should  be  practically  nil  on 
M.  Guye's  theory,  whereas  it  is  much  greater  than  in  methyl  glycerate, 
where  the  groups  attached  to  the  asymmetric  cajrbon  atom  are  of  very 
unequal  mass.  It  is  obvious  that  the  rotation  of  a  ray  of  polarised  light 
depends  not  only  upon  the  molecular  weight  of  the  compound  or  of  its 
constituent  groups,  but  upon  the  arrangement  and  chemical  characteristics. 
The  increase  of  rotatory  power  in  the  glyceric  and  tartaric  acid  series  rises 
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from  methyl  to  propyl  by  regular  increments  of  6*69  or  6*83  respectively.  In 
this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  resolution  by  Messrs.  Purdie  and 
Marshall,  of  the  optically  inactive  methoxy-succinic  acid  into  its  two  active 
constituents,  by  conversion  of  the  acid  into  a  cinchonine  salt,  when  the 
dextrorotatory  compomid  is  found  to  be  less  soluble  than  the  lavorotatory 
one.  This  method  did  not,  however,  succeed  with  another  member  of  the 
same  series,  which  was  finaUy  resolved  by  the  action  of  the  mould  PeniciUium 
glaucum,  which  consimied  the  laevorotatory  member.  Mr.  Tate  has  shown 
by  experiments  on  dextrose  and  allied  bodies  that  the  products  of  bacterial 
decomposition,  when  the  same  organism  is  employed,  depend  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  molecule,  and  that  groups  of  molecules  are  thus  attacked 
rather  than  single  molecules. 

The  researches  of  Messrs.  Dunstan  and  Carr  have  shown  that  the  alkaloid 
aconitine  is  readily  converted  into,  and  ahnost  indistinguishable  from,  an 
isomer  isaconitine,  which  is  much  less  active  physiologically,  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  medicine.  The  first  of  these  observers  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Shepheard  has  also  proved  that  the  physiological  dififerenceft 
noticed  between  the  action  of  the  alkaloid  (theine  and  caffeine)  in  tea  and 
cofifee  respectively  are  due  to  impurities,  the  pure  alkaloids  themselves  being 
identical.  As  an  example  of  the  varying  action  of  alkaloids,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  M.  L.  Guinard  has  shown  that  goats  resist  the  action  of 
morphine  about  1,000  times  better  than  man.  The  progress  of  organic 
chemistry,  so  far  as  it  afiTects  the  public,  consists  largely  in  the  production 
of  new  dye-stuflfs,  and  it  would  appear  that  by  increasing  the  number  of 
substituted  nitrogen  atoms  in  these  compounds  the  permanency  of  colour 
and  dyeing  qualities  of  these  bodies  may  be  improved.  For  much  of  this 
work  we  are  indebted  to  the  German  chemists  into  whose  hands  the  greater 
part  of  the  manufacture  of  artificial  dyes  has  now  fallen.  Of  considerable 
theoretic  interest  is  the  observation  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Kipping,  that,  even  when 
the  conditions  of  reaction  are  the  same  for  two  similarly  constituted  bodies, 
the  products  of  the  reaction  are  sometimes  different,  and  also  the  conversion 
by  Dr.  Collie  of  a  paraffin  derivative  (dehydracetic  acid)  into  a  member  of 
the  benzene  group  (orcinol).  Similar  conversions  have  been  previously 
effected  by  Perkin.  In  inorganic  chemistry  Mr.  Tutton  has  shown  that  there 
is  a  definite  relation  in  certain  sulphates  between  the  axial  angles  of  the 
crystals,  the  angle  varying  proportionately  with  the  variation  in  atomic 
weight  of  the  metal.  Messrs.  Kriiss  and  Schmidt  have  continued  their 
researches  on  nickel,  in  which  they  think  they  have  detected  a  new  metal  of 
a  higher  atomic  weight,  but  which,  like  nickel,  is  volatilised  in  a  current  of 
carbonic  oxide.  Bemmler  has  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  cobalt  also 
contains  an  unknown  constituent,  but  none  of  these  observers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  isolating  the  new  body.  The  artificial  production  of  diamonds  has 
been  referred  to  in  fonner  years.  The  process  of  M.  Moissan  required  the 
crystallisation  of  carbon  under  enormous  pressiure  by  cooling  a  solution  of 
carbon  in  molten  cast  iron,  but  by  the  method  employed  by  M.  G.  Bonssean^ 
diamonds  and  graphite  are  produced  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  M. 
Bousseau  acts  on  carbide  of  calcium  in  a  lime  crucible  heated  in  an  electric 
furnace  by  moist  coal  gas,  when  tiny  crystals  of  diamond  and  flakes  of  graphite 
are  found  adhering  to  the  crucible.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  the 
process  is  of  no  commercial  value ;  but  the  manufacture  of  carbomndmn^ 
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which  is  only  slightly  less  hard  than  diamond,  is  now  snccessfolly  carried  on. 
Carborundum  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  silicon.  Mr.  M.  C.  Lea  has 
observed  that  silver  chloride  can  be  decomposed  by  the  mere  action  of  a 
mechanical  force.  Grinding  the  pure  White  chloride  in  a  mortar  for  fifteen 
minutes  causes  a  darkening  of  the  mass  due  to  slight  decomposition.  In 
analytical  chemistry  new  methods  are  being  continoaily  proposed,  but  one 
of  more  than  usual  interest  is  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Macnair  for  the  sepcuration 
of  iodine  from  bromine  and  chlorine  by  the  action  of  snlphnric  acid  and 
bichromate  of  potash. 

A  large  number  of  interesting  observations  have  been  made  in  physio- 
logical chemistry.  Among  them  may  be  noted  the  researches  carried  on  by 
Strassman,  von  Norden,  and  others  on  the  food  value  of  alcohoL  With  a 
richly  nitrogenous  food,  alcohol  given  as  a  substitnte  for  corresponding 
quantities  of  fat  and  carbohydrate  led  to  an  assimilation  of  nitrogen.  Small 
doses  of  alcohol  given  to  animals  did  not  appear  in  the  milk,  and  as  much 
as  90  per  cent,  of  alcohol  was  frequently  used  as  food  within  the  organism. 
The  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  gas  by  the  Legominosn  and  GhraminesD  has 
been  further  studied  with  results  which  most  profoundly  alter  the  earlier 
teachings  of  agricultural  chemistry.  The  investigation  of  questions  of 
animal  and  vegetable  chemistry  is  of  great  difficulty  owing  to  the  changes 
in  chemical  constitution  which  occur  on  the  death  of  the  plant  or  animal, 
and  to  the  small  quantity  which  may  be  present  of  the  body  which  it  is 
particularly  desired  to  study.  As  an  example  of  brilliant  research  carried 
out  in  face  of  these  drawbacks,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Morris  on  the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  foliage  leaves.  They 
find  that  in  Troposolum  cane  sugar  is  the  first  sugar  formed  by  the  assimilatory 
powers  of  the  leaf.  This  sugar,  when  it  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  is  con- 
verted into  starch  which  serves  as  a  reserve  material.  Both  Ihe  cane  sugar 
and  starch  are  transformed  into  other  carbohydrates,  such  as  dextrose,  levu- 
lose,  and  maltose,  during  their  passage  from  the  leaf  into  the  stem. 

The  action  of  light  in  the  prevention  of  putrefaction  in  certain  organic 
liquids  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Bichardson  to  be  due  to  the  production 
of  hydrogen  dioxide  by  the  actinic  efiect  of  the  stm's  rays,  and  the  ozidatiott 
by  this  dioxide  of  the  organisms  which  produce  decomposition.  The  value 
of  salts  of  iron  as  a  remedy  for  chlorosis  has  been  investigated  by  C  T. 
Morner,  and  independently  by  B.  Stockman.  The  iron  is  more  active  when 
^ven  in  inorganic  than  in  organic  compounds,  and  its  effects  are  due  to  the 
oxidation  of  ferrous  compounds  into  ferric,  and  not^  as  has  often  been 
considered,  to  the  formation  in  the  body  of  sulphide  of  iron.  mnaUy,  the 
attention  of  metallurgists  has  been  directed  to  the  valuable  work  done  by 
Professor  Boberts  Austen,  on  the  alteration  in  metals  produced  by  the 
presence  of  mere  traces  of  impurity ;  to  the  inquiry  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Rose  on 
the  volatilisation  of  gold ;  and  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  solation 
of  gold  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Maclaurin,  of  New  Zealand. 

Physics. 

Physicists  have  long  been  led  to  believe  that  there  is  a  certain  minimum 
degree  of  cold  or  absolute  zero  of  temperature.  This  absolute  seio  (  -  278^0) 
is  a  point  at  which  all  gases  would  beck>me  liquids  owing  to  the  reduotioin  of 
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the  mutual  repulsion  and  rapid  motion  of  their  molecnles  to  which  the 
gaseous  state  is  due.  It  has  now  been  found  by  Professor  Fleming,  as  a 
result  of  experiments  made  to  determine  the  electric  resistance  at  variona 
temperatures,  that  a  metal  becomes  almost  a  perfect  conductor  at  —  200°  C, 
so  that  at  absolute  zero  it  is  probable  that  the  resistance  offered  to  the 
passage  of  an  electric  ciurent  entirely  disappears.  This  is  not  the  only 
curious  result.  As  temperature  falls  a  point  is  reached  at  which  chemical 
action  ceases,  thus  at  -  150o  M.  Baoul  Pictet  finds  that  sulphuric  acid 
and  potash  do  not  combine,  nor  will  the  acid  redden  blue  litmus  paper. 
In  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potash,  the  initial  temperature  of  re-action 
appears  to  be  -  80^,  and  that  of  the  acid  with  litmus  -  110^.  Professor 
Dewar  has  shown  that  metallic  potassium,  which  instantly  oxidises  in  air, 
will  float  unaltered  on  Uquid  oxygen  at  a  temperature  of  ~  200^.  Though 
almost  all  chemical  action  ceases  at  this  temperature,  yet  silver  salts  are 
still  acted  on  by  light.  By  his  ingenious  appliances  for  keeping  liqmds  at 
low  temperatures,  Professor  Dewar  has  been  enabled  to  experiment  with 
liquid  gases  in  quantities  never  previously  obtainable.  He  has  thus  been 
able  to  demonstrate  the  marked  magnetic  character  of  oxygen,  and  to  deter- 
mine its  boiling  point  ( -  IS^i*'  C)  and  specific  gravity  with  considerable 
accuracy. 

The  experiments  made  by  M.  Tesla,  showing  that  a  carbon  filament  in 
vacuo  became  incandescent  in  an  intense  electric  field,  have  been  extended 
to  frictional  electricity  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Bimington,  who  finds  that  a  vacanm 
tube  becomes  luminous  when  revolved  in  the  space  between  two  plates 
charged  with  electricity,  and  M.  d'Arsonval  has  shown  that  a  similar 
phenomenon  is  noticed  when  a  lamp  is  enclosed  in  a  coil  through  which  a 
powerful  current  is  passing.  It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  F.  I.  Smith  that  if 
a  coin  or  metal  is  placed  on  a  sensitised  photographic  plate,  and  an  intermit- 
tent current  sent  through  them,  an  image  of  the  coin  can  be  developed  on  the 
plate.  An  ingenious  method  for  the  detection  of  the  approach  of  torpedo 
boats  or  other  vessels  has  been  devised  by  Captain  McEvoy.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  bell-shaped  vessel,  which  can  be  let  down  to  a  depth  at  which  sur- 
face disturbance  ceases.  This  bell  contains  a  delicate  electric  contact,  which 
is  set  into  action  by  the  sound  waves  generated  by  the  approaching  vessel, 
and  transmitted  through  the  water.  A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  of 
bells  or  drums  has  also  been  employed  to  signal  between  ships  and 
the  shore. 

The  ingenious  methods  for  producing  coloiu:  photographs,  worked  out 
by  M.  Lippman,  have  been  modified  by  AL  Liuniere,  who  has  applied  the 
process  to  gelatine  plates,  and  has  enabled  the  time  of  exposure  to  be 
reduced  from  half  an  hour  to  about  four  minutes.  The  colours,  too,  are 
more  fixed  than  those  previously  obtained.  In  photographing  coloured 
objects,  M.  Lumiere  cuts  off  the  ultra  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and 
most  of  the  violet  and  blue  rays,  by  the  interposition  of  a  cell  filled  with 
some  yellow  coloured  solution,  such  as  primuhne.  M.  Lumiere  has  also 
found  that  the  salts  of  the  metal  cerium  can  be  used  for  photographic 
purposes,  as  light  will  decompose  eerie  salts  into  cerous  when  in  contact 
with  organic  matter,  such  as  gelatine.  The  density  of  the  earth  has  been 
re-calculated  by  M.  Bergot  by  means  of  the  variation  the  length  of  a  column 
of  hydrogen  confined  over  mercury  imdergoes  when  the  earth's  attraction  on 
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the  mercury  varies.  By  this  instrument,  called  the  *'  gravimeter,"  the  density 
of  the  earth  has  been  determined  as  6*4,  a  number  which  agrees  very  fairly 
with  that  obtained  by  other  methods. 

The  industrial  appreciations  of  electricity  extend  with  each  succeeding 
year.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  use  of  the  electric  furnace  for  the 
preparation  of  diamond  of  carborundum  and  for  the  reduction  of  the 
difficultly  reducible  oxides  of  metals,  such  as  uranium,  chromium,  calcium, 
and  aluminium.  The  electrolysis  of  brine  is  rising  in  importance  as  a 
inethod  of  manufacturing  bleaching  powder  and  soda  without  the  use  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

Biology. 

The  functions  of  the  various  glandular  organs  in  the  body  have  been 
invested  with  renewed  interest  by  the  researches  made  by  Swiss  physicians 
on  the  connection  between  the  excision  or  wasting  of  the  thyroid  gland  and 
the  obscure  disease,  Myxoedema,  with  the  good  results  obtained  in  the  treat* 
ment  of  this  disease  by  the  administration  of  the  thyroid  of  the  sheep 
prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  its  specific  glandular  power  as  much 
unaltered  as  possible.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  a  gland  has  not  merely 
an  excretory  action,  but  exerts  also  some  important  change  on  the  blood 
current  which  passes  through  it ;  a  change  which  is  necessary  to  the  proper 
nutrition  of  the  body.  Thus  the  connection  between  the  thyroid  gland  and 
a  particular  disease  which  was  noticed  some  twenty  years  ago  by  Sir  W. 
Gull,  has  been  proved  to  be  causal  and  not  merely  concurrent.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Thomasini  that  the  absorptive  power  of  the  intestine  is  not 
confined  to  the  mere  passage  of  fluid  contents  through  its  walls,  but  that 
there  is  an  actual  taking  up  of  insoluble  substance  and  transformation 
of  the  products  of  digestion  by  the  agency  of  the  cells  lining  its  walls.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  blood  has  been  redetermined  with  great  care  by 
Messrs.  Sherrington  and  Copeman  under  varying  conditions,  such  as  would 
be  produced  by  the  addition  of  varying  amounts  of  the  saline  and  watery 
constituents  of  the  blood.  As  the  constithticm  of  the  blood  varies  to  a 
certain  degree  during  cholera,  such  a  research  may  prove  to  be  of  great  value 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  The  rate  at  which  the  blood  droulates 
through  different  organs  has  been  studied  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  Cambridge  by 
an  ingenious  method  depending  upon  the  conductibility  of  the  blood  stream 
varying  with  any  variations  of  its  saline  constituents.  The  resistance  of  the 
walls  of  a  vein  and  its  enclosed  blood  stream  to  the  passage  of  an  electric 
ciurent  was  determined,  and  then  a  small  injection  of  a  suitable  salt  made 
into  an  artery  corresponding  to  the  selected  vein.  As  soon  as  the  salt 
reached  the  vein  the  resistance  fell,  and  the  time  of  transit  through  an  organ 
was  thus  accurately  determinable.  The  study  of  the  nervous  system  has 
also  yielded  results  of  great  importance,  and  in  ^s  the  skill  of  the  micro- 
scopist  has  been  almost  as  important  as  that  of  the  physiologist  By  means 
of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  benzene.  Dr.  Paladino  has  been  able  to  dissolve 
off  the  sheath  of  the  medullated  nerve  fibres  and  so  lay  bare  the  axis  cylinders 
of  the  nerves,  while  ingenious  methods  of  staining  the  delicate  tips  of  the 
nerve  branches  have  enabled  their  wonderfully  complicated  structure  to  be 
studied  under  much  more  favourable  conditions.     Messrs.  Ck>tch  and  Horsley 
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have  shown  that  the  sensory  nerves  as  well  as  the  motor  nerves  decussate 
in  the  medulla,  and  not  as  Brown  S^quard  has  supposed  in  the  spinal  cord. 
They  find,  too,  that  there  are  dififerences  in  relative  position  in  the  sensory 
nerves  of  different  animals.  In  the  cat,  for  example,  sensory  impulses 
travel  along  the  posterior  column  of  the  cord,  and  in  the  monkey  (and 
presumably  in  man)  along  the  lateral  colmnns.  In  the  monkey  and  man 
the  lateral  columns  are  relatively  larger  than  in  the  cat,  where  the  posterior 
column  is  more  largely  developed.  The  sciatic  nerve  has  been  studied  by 
Hasterlik  and  Biedl,  who  have  succeeded  in  separating  the  two  sets  of  fibres 
which  control  the  size  of  the  blood  capillaries  and  in  tracing  them  to  their 
origin  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  study  of  the  various  pathogenic  bacteria  has 
been  prosecuted  with  unceasing  ardour  as  the  recognition  of  their  function 
in  disease  becomes  more  general.  It  has  been  found  that  in  cancerous 
growths  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  development,  parasitic  protozoa,  similar  to 
the  gregarinidee^  are  of  constant  occurrence.  No  inoculation  or  feeding  experi- 
ments with  human  cancer  growths  have  resulted  in  attacks  of  cancer  in  other 
animals,  but  cancroid  growths  in  the  rat  have  been  shown  by  Professor 
Hanau  of  Zurich  to  be  transmissible  by  inoculation  from  rat  to  rat.  The 
action  of  the  blood  serum  on  the  umscles  has  received  some  further 
elucidation  from  experiments  made  with  a  frog's  heart.  A  purely  inorganic 
Hiiid  containing  salts  in  the  same  proportion  as  blood  serum  will  keep  a 
frog's  heart  beating  for  thirty  hours,  and  hence  the  salts  probably  act  as  a 
muscle  stimulus.  On  the  other  hand,  solutions  of  serum  albumen  or  of 
proteid  material  have  no  effect  in  prolonging  the  beating.  A  curious  fact 
has  also  been  discovered  in  regard  to  the  physiological  results  of  starvation. 
During  prolonged  abstinence  from  food  the  daily  excretion  of  nitrogen  from 
the  kidneys  varies  very  little.  The  output  of  phosphates  also  is  nearly 
constant,  while  that  of  chlorides  shows  a  falling  off,  while  the  respiration  also 
remains  almost  normal.  The  important  work  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Morris 
on  the  phenomena  of  plant  nutrition  has  been  already  noticed. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Grif&ths  has  published  his  results  on  certain  respiratory 
globulins,  which  not  only  act  as  carriers  of  oxygen,  but  also  retain  some 
or  all  of  their  acquired  store  of  this  gas  till  they  undergo  metabolism  in  the 
tissues ;  and  the  part  played  by  phosphorus  in  the  nucleo-albumins  has  been 
studied  by  Lilienf eld,  who  finds  that  the  quantity  of  this  element  determines 
in  some  degree  the  power  a  cell  possesses  of  performing  its  specific  functions. 

Geology. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  in  strata  of  Miocene  age  at  Kelina, 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  of  two  molar  teeth  belonging  to  a  genus  previously 
only  known  from  beds  of  tertiary  age  in  North  America.  The  oeoorrenee  of 
these  fossils  is  strong  evidence  of  the  former  land  connection,  probably  by 
Behring  Straits,  of  Europe  and  America  One  of  the  doubtful  points  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  trilobite  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  finding  of  specimens  in 
the  Hudson  Biver  shales  which  showed  distinct  traces  of  antenns,  thus 
strengUiening  the  arachnid-like  character  of  these  weU-known  and  widely 
spread  genera.  A  new  fossil  fish  from  the  Caithness  flagstones  has  been 
described  by  Dr.  K.  H.  Traquair,  under  the  name  of  palseospondylus.  This 
fish  appears  to  have  been  an  ancestor  of  the  marsipobranchiate  fishes,  of 
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which  the  lamprey  is  a  living  example.  So  far,  only  one  stratum  in  one 
quarry  has  yielded  examples  of  this  fossil — a  striking  illustration  of  the 
limitations  under  which  palseontological  work  is  carried  on.  On  the  south- 
west coast  of  Madagascar,  Mr.  J.  T.  Last  has  found  the  skull  of  an  extinct 
genus  of  lemurs  of  unusual  size.  This  skull  was  found  in  company  with 
remains  of  crocodiles,  and  the  gigantic  Madagascar  birds  sepyomis.  It  is 
three  times  as  large  as  that  of  an  existing  lemur,  and  presents  certain, 
features  intermediate  between  the  fossil  and  living  members  of  this  order. 
The  name  Megaladapis  has  been  given  to  this  new  discovery.  The  gener> 
ally  discredited  fossil  character  of  the  eozoon  eanadente  has  been  previously 
alluded  to,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Dr.  Johnston  Lavis  has  found 
examples  of  structure  in  some  metamorphic  blocks  of  limestone  thrown  up 
during  an  eruption  from  Monte  Somma,  which  perfectly  resemble  the  eozoon 
in  appearance  and  arrangement. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Gregory  has  shown  that  it  is  evident  from  a  study  of  fossil 
bryozoa  that  in  early  eocene  times  the  sea  areas  of  the  north  and  south  of 
Europe  were  separated  by  a  land  barrier.  North  of  this  barrier  the  bryozoa 
are  comparatively  few,  both  in  variety  of  species  and  in  individuals,  and  have 
a  dwarfed  and  stunted  appearance,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  currents 
of  cold  water  from  polar  regions.  South  of  the  barrier,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  bryozoa  flourish,  and  are  remarkably  abundant.  Dr.  A.  Dnnlop  has 
found  in  the  Island  of  Jersey  evidence  that  in  recent  geological  times  the 
island  was  sunk  some  120  feet  below  its  present  leveL  Raised  beaches 
have  been  discovered  at  that  elevation  in  South  Hill,  near  St.  Helen's,  and 
at  other  places  at  somewhat  less  heights.  These  raised  beaches  often 
contain  flint  pebbles,  pointing  to  drift  from  the  French  mainland,  as  there  is 
no  chalk  in  Jersey.  Mr.  E.  Wethered  has  investigated  the  occurrence  of  the 
organism  girvanella  in  the  Wenlock  limestone,  and  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  a  vegetable  somewhat  allied  to  the  algse.  It  often  varies 
specifically  in  quarries  only  a  short  distance  apart  in  the  same  formation. 
Mr.  Wethered  finds  also,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  that  orinoid 
remains  are  very  frequent  in  the  Wenlock  limestone.  Professor  Judd,  by 
his  work  in  the  composite  dykes  of  the  Isle  of  Arran,  has  shown  that  rook 
material  of  widely  differing  composition  may  be  ejected  from  the  same 
central  lava  mass.  Thus,  sometimes  a  highly  basic  rock  like  augite  andesite 
was  ejected  first,  succeeded  by  an  acidic  xock,  such  as  quartz-felsite,  at  other 
times  the  acid  rock  would  precede  the  ejection  of  the  basic  one,  though 
both  would  be  drawn  from  the  same  central  source.  Colonel  C.  A.  McMahon 
has  suggested  an  interesting  explanation  for  the  pseudo-bedded  structure 
presented  in  many  places  by  the  Dartmoor  granite.  This  bedding  he  finds 
is  in  most  instances  roughly  parallel  to  the  general  slope  of  the  ground^  and 
he  considers  it  to  be  a  result  of  the  altemate  action  d  stm  and  frost 
splitting  up  the  rock  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  is  ^hictised  in  India 
of  quarrying  stones  by  lighting  a  fire  on  the  surface  and  then  letting  it  cooL 
A  rough  sketch  of  a  little-known  geological  district  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
J.  W.  Evans,  who  has  travelled  for  some  time  in  the  Matto  Grosso  (Brazil). 
Much  of  this  state  is  merely  alluvial^  but  Dr.  Evans  has  bean  enabled  to 
classify  most  of  the  main  rock  formations,  and  to  trace  certain  analogies 
between  the  geological  condition  of  Southern  Asia  and  South  America. 
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The  interest  attaching  to  exploratory  work  in  Africa  has  been  mainly 
transferred  to  political  complications.  The  question  of  the  retention  or 
non-retention  of  Uganda  was  made  dependent  upon  an  expedition  under 
Sir  Gerald  Portal,  which,  though  not  sent  out  with  any  idea  of  discovery, 
has  added  to  our  knowledge  by  its  return  to  the  coast  through  previously 
imexplored  coimtry  along  the  Tana  Biver.  The  Matabele  difficulty  has  also 
resulted  in  the  opening  out  of  that  country,  and  a  better  understanding  of 
the  territory  lying  immediately  south  of  the  ZambesL  Similarly  the  delim- 
itation of  frontiers  between  British  and  Portuguese  possessions  in  South- 
•east  Africa,  between  France  and  Britain  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and 
between  Germany  and  Britain  in  the  regions  lying  between  Darfur  and 
Lake  Tchad  have  all  been  the  cause  of  more  accurate  surveys.  Numerons 
Oerman  and  French  expeditions  have  penetrated  into  the  unknown  countries 
lying  at  the  back  of  their  respective  spheres  of  influence.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  journey  successfully  carried  out  by  M.  Maistre  from  the  basin 
of  the  Congo  to  that  of  the  Shari.  It  would  appear  that  there  can  be  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  Emin  Pasha  was  killed  by  Manyema  slavers,  as  a  box  of  his 
joiurnals  has  been  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Dhanis.  These  records  show  tbat 
Emin  left  Kavalli  in  March  1892,  and  after  travelling  with  the  Manyema 
towards  the  Congo,  met  his  death  when  three  days*  march  from  that  river 
at  or  near  the  town  of  Muomena.  Good  exploring  work  has  been  done  by 
Lieutenant  Sclater  in  Nyassaland,  and  by  Vice-Consul  Sharp  in  the  little- 
known  region  round  Lake  Miveru.  A  model  example  of  careful  work 
performed  under  difficult  circumstances  is  that  done  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Gregory. 
Mr.  Gregory  had  started  with  an  exploring  expedition  organised  by  Lieu- 
tenant Villiers.  That  officer,  however,  left  the  expedition,  and  joined  that 
under  Sir  Gerald  Portal  Mr.  Gregory  accordingly  determined  not  to  return 
without  some  result,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Mount  Eenia.  He  succeeded  in 
ascending  the  mountain  to  a  height  of  17,000  feet,  when  further  progress 
was  stopped  by  glaciers.  He  also  mapped  the  general  outlines  of  the 
district,  and  made  valuable  collections.  The  district  lying  between  Mount 
Kenia  and  the  Tana  has  been  the  scene  of  the  travels  of  Mr.  Chanler  and 
Lieutenant  von  H5hnel.  Here  they  met  with  a  tribe  which  had  not 
previously  been  visited,  of  which  they  obtained  some  interesting  details. 
This  tribe  is  known  as  the  Eendil^,  and  appears  to  have  some  affinity  to  the 
Somali  of  the  east  coast.  Lieutenant  von  Huhnel  has  had  to  return  to 
Europe  owing  to  an  accident,  but  Mr.  Chanler  has  continued  his  journey,  and 
pushed  on  across  the  unknown  district  lying  between  the  Bendil^  and  Berbera. 
From  Berbera  an  Italian  expedition,  mider  Captains  Bottego  and  Grixoni, 
went  south  across  the  Webi  Shebeli  till  they  struck  one  of  the  northern 
tributaries  of  the  Jub.  There  they  parted ;  Captain  Grixoni  went  south- 
ward till  he  arrived  at  Bardera  on  the  Jub,  and  then  foUowed  that  river  to 
the  coast,  thus  crossing  the  eastern  comer  of  Africa  by  a  new  route  west  of 
that  previously  explored  by  Bobecchi.  Captain  Bottego,  on  the  other  hand, 
went  westward,  so  as  to  work  out  the  relations  between  the  sources  of  the 
Jub,  and  the  litble-known  region  round  Lake  Budolf.  Further  north. 
Captain  H.  G.  Swayne  has  made  two  excursions  into  Harrar  and  Ime.     On 
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the  other  side  of  the  Red  Sea  Dr.  Weiss  has  visited  Hadramaut  in  Southern 
Arabia,  but  owing  to  the  fanatical  opposition  of  the  natives  was  unable  to 
make  the  observations  he  intended.  Other  attempts  to  explore  the  interior 
of  Arabia  have  been  made  in  the  north  by  Baron  de  Nolde,  and  in  the  south 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bent.  In  Central  Asia  the  region  of  the  Pamirs  is  gradu- 
ally becoming  well  known.  Full  accounts  have  now  been  published  of  the 
journeys  by  Mr.  Conway,  Mr.  Littledale,  and  Mr.  Eockhill,  respectively,  of 
which  a  short  notice  was  given  last  year.  Many  corrections  in  the  courses 
of  rivers  and  the  position  of  mountains  have  resulted  from  these  journeys. 
Attempts  have  been  made  again  without  success  to  reach  Lhasa.  A  mis- 
sionary, Miss  Annie  Taylor,  entered  Thibet  from  China,  and  penetrated  to 
within  a  few  days  of  the  sacred  city,  when  she  was  turned  back  by  the 
Thibetan  authorities.  Mr.  H.  M.  Becher,  who  had  imdertaken  surveying 
work  in  Perak,  was  unfortunately  drowned,  owing  to  a  sudden  rise  of  a 
river,  after  having  penetrated  inland  till  within  sight  of  the  Moimtain 
Gunong  Tahan,  which  had  never  pre\iously  been  seen  by  any  European. 

The  ruins  of  Zimbabwe,  described  by  Mr.  Bent,  have  been  shown  by  Sir 
John  Willoughby  and  Mr.  Swan  to  be  only  one  among  similar  places,  which 
were  the  fortified  towns  of  a  gold-mining  race,  possibly  Phoenician  in  type. 

The  gallant  attempt  of  Dr.  Nansen  to  reach  the  Pole  has,  so  far,  begun 
under  auspicious  circumstances.  The  Fram  started  on  June  24  from  Chris - 
tiania,  and  reached  Yugor  Straits,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Kara  Sea,  on 
August  3.  Here  he  took  on  board  his  dog-teams,  and  after  a  little  delay, 
owing  to  the  ice,  he  sailed  on  the  20th  for  the  New  Siberian  Islands.  Tlie 
Kara  Sea  appears  to  have  been  unusually  open,  as  no  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced a  little  later  by  some  Russian  trading  vessels  in  reaching  the  mouth 
of  the  Yenesei.  The  favourable  state  of  the  ice  may  also  be  surmised  from 
the  circumstance  that  Dr.  Nansen  has  not  called  at  Ust  Olensk,  near  the 
luouth  of  the  Lena,  as  he  had  originally  proposed  to  do.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  Lieutenant  Peary  is  continuing  his  exploration  of 
Greenland,  having  started  in  August  for  Bowdoin  Bay  with  the  object  of 
completing  his  mapping  of  the  north  coast  of  Greenland.  On  the  same 
island.  Lieutenant  Garde  has  made  a  journey  inland  from  Fredrikshaab,. 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  a  point  about  half-way  across  the  mainland,  and 
an  elevation  of  7,000  feet.  Dr.  Drygalski  has  retiumed  after  spending  two 
winters  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Greenland,  where  he  has  made  a  series 
of  observations  on  the  giant  glaciers  of  that  region.  The  wreck  of  the 
Ripple^  the  schooner  in  which  a  small  Swedish  exploring  party  set  out  in 
1892,  has  been  discovered  on  the  Carey  Islands  by  a  Dimdee  whaling  boat, 
the  Aurm-a.  The  greatest  novelty  in  Arctic  voyages  is  the  success  of  an 
American  whaler,  the  Newport^  which  is  stated  to  have  north  latitude  84" 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  some  miles  further  north  than  any 
previous  explorer.  In  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  a  few  minor  geographical  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  by  the  Dundee  whaler.  Active,  and  a  useful 
collection  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Joinville  Island  was  made  by  the 
surgeon  on  board.  Dr.  Donald.  Icebergs  were  reported  to  be  very  munerous. 
Large  numbers  of  seals  were  obtained,  but  the  expedition  was  not  successful 
in  finding  the  black  whale,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
voyage.  A  Norwegian  vessel  started  in  September  with  the  object  of  pene- 
trating as  far  southwards  as  possible  in  the  direction  taken  by  Ross  in  1843. 
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Professor  Westwood. — John  Obadiah 
Wostwood  was  bom  at  Sheffield,  on 
December  22,  1805,  and  was  educated 
first  at  Sheffield  in  a  Friends*  school, 
where  he  early  evinced  a  strong  taste 
for  natural  history  and  a  remarkable 
native  gift  for  drawing,  in  which  he 
trained  nimself,  without  lessons.  Sub- 
sequently his  family  moved  to  Lichfield, 
where  they  resided  in  Parchment  Cot- 
tage, a  house  formerly  lived  in  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  From  Lichfield  he  went  to 
London  and  was  articled  to  a  solicitor, 
but  though  he  ultimately  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm,  he  never  gave  him- 
self to  practice,  but  was  more  and  more 
drawn  ofi  in  the  direction  of  science  and 
literature.  The  subjects  in  which  he 
achieved  a  world-wide  reputation  ap- 
pear at  first  sight  divergent — entomo- 
logy and  the  palaeography  of  art.  He 
soon  became  what  he  remained  for 
many  years,  one  of  the  first  of  living 
entomologists.  He  was  an  originsJ 
member  of  the  Entomological  Society, 
of  which  he  was  made  a  life  president, 
and  later  he  was  elected  to  succeed 
Humboldt  as  member  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  Paris.  In  1858  the 
late  ^Ir.  Hope  presented  his  entomolo- 
gical collection  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  purchasing  and  adding  to  it 
Westwocfd's  own,  a  very  valuable  one, 
and  made  Professor  Westwood  first 
keeper  sjid  then,  in  1861,  Hope  Pro- 
fessor. The  University  made  him  an 
Ikl.A.,  and  Dr.  Daubeny  introduced 
him  to  Magdalen  College,  of  which  he 
was,  in  1880,  elected  honorary  fellow. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works 
on  entomology,  and  wsis,  moreover,  a 
specialist  in  the  archaeology  and  palaeo- 
graphy of  art,  including  the  '•  Falaeo- 
graphia  Sacra  Pictoria "  and  "  The 
Facsimiles  of  the  Miniatures  and  Or- 


naments of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish 
MSS.,"  extrsbordinary  monuments  of 
his  combination  of  knowledge,  in- 
dustry, perception,  and  skill.  He  was 
the  editor  also  of  the  "  Book  of  Kells  " 
and  of  the  "  Lapidarium  Wallise." 
Allied  to  this  was  his  knowledge  of 
ivories  and  of  inscribed  stones,  which 
caused  him  to  be  employed  to  make  the 
catalogue  of  the  ivories  at  South  Ken- 
sington. In  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies  he  was  indefatigable,  travelling 
tlirough  Germany  or  Kussia  to  oof^ 
MSS.,  and  keeping  up  a  oorrespond- 
ence  with  all  parts  of  the  globe  on 
points  of  entomology.  He  was  fond  of 
relating  that  when  he  first  came  to 
Oxford  some  question  was  raised  as  to 
his  religious  opinion,  but  all  was  set  at 
rest  by  a  happy  nwt  of  the  then  public 
orator — that  he  was  not  a  **  sectarian,** 
but  an  '' insectarian."  He  received 
one  of  the  Royal  Society's  gold  medals 
for  his  entomological  researches,  and 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Societr 
and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
honorary  and  corresponding  member  of 
innumerable  learned  bodies.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1839,  Miss  Richardson,  who 
died  some  few  years  before  him.  He 
continued  to  reside  at  Oxford,  and  died 
there  on  January  8,  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  professors  in 
the  university. 

General  Bei^amin  F.  Battar. — General 
Benjamin  FrankUn  Butler,  who  died 
on  January  10  at  Washington,  the  son 
of  Captain  John  Butler ,  who  served  with 
credit  under  Jackson  at  New  Orleans, 
was  bom  at  Deerfield,  New  Hampshire, 
on  November  5, 1818,  and  had  therefore, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  entered  upon 
his  seventy-fifth  year.  After  gradu- 
ating from  Waterville  College  in  the 
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year  1840,  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  in  1841  began  practice  in  the  town 
of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
won  the  position  of  leading  criminal 
lawyer  of  the  State,  but  in  doing  so  he 
occasioned,  by  what  was  considered 
sharp  practices,  many  scandals,  which 
did  some  damage  to  his  reputation 
when,  in  later  years,  he  had  won  a 
liigh  position  in  the  councils  of  his 
party.  In  1853  he  was  elected  by  the 
Democrats  to  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, and  remained  a  member  of  that 
body  until  1860.  During  the  latter 
year  he  attended,  as  the  head  of  the 
Democratic  Delegation,  the  Presiden- 
tial Nominating  Convention,  held  at 
Cliarleston.  The  question  of  secession 
forced  a  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the 
delegates  led  by  General  Butler.  This 
convention  reassembled  in  Baltimore, 
but  after  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
proceedings  for  a  day.  General  Butler 
withdrew  on  the  ground  **  that  he  would 
not  further  participate  in  proceedings 
where  the  African  slave  trade,  which 
was  piracy  by  the  laws  of  the  country, 
is  approvingly  advocated."  Returning 
to  Massachusetts  he  ran  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  for  governor,  but  was  de- 
feated. At  the  time  President  Lincoln 
issued  his  first  caU  for  troops,  Butler 
held  a  commission  as  brigadier-general 
of  militia,  and  on  April  17,  1861,  he 
marched  to  Annapolis,  Maryland,  the 
8th  Massachusetts  Regiment,  and  upon 
his  arrival  was  given  command  of  a 
district  which  included  in  its  limits 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  A  month  later 
he  was  commissioned  a  major-general, 
and  assigned  command  of  Fort  Monroe 
and  the  department  of  East  Virginia. 
While  he  was  in  command  of  this  dis- 
trict, a  body  of  slaves,  who  had  escaped 
and  reached  the  Union  army,  were 
claimed  by  their  owners.  General 
Butler,  however,  declined  to  return 
them,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
*'  contraband  of  war."  General  Butler 
was  next  placed  in  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
where  his  administration  of  affairs  there 
was  vigorous  in  the  extreme.  He  forced 
the  well-to-do  citizens  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  army  of  idle  and 
criminal  classes  thronging  the  city  ; 
he  executed  one  of  them  for  hauling 
down  the  American  flag  on  the  Mint. 
So  harsh  at  last  grew  his  orders  and 
actions  that  Jefferson  Davies  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  him  an  outlaw, 
and  even  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton were  forced  to  order  a  change  of 
policy.  His  seizure  of  160,000Z.,  which 
had  been  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
Dutch  consul,  led  at  last  to  his  recall. 


In  a  few  months  he  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  James  River, 
but  his  failure  to  capture  Fort  Fisher 
so  disgusted  Greneral  Grant  that  he 
suspended  him  at  once,  and  Butler, 
once  more  a  private  citizen,  returned 
to  Massachusetts  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  politics.  In  1866  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  remaining  a  disturbing 
element  in  that  body,  with  the  exception 
of  one  term,  for  thirteen  years.  After 
three  unsuccessful  attempts  he  was 
elected  governor  of  the  State  in  1882 
by  a  combination  of  labour,  Irish,  and 
slum  voters.  His  administration  of 
this  office  was  in  keeping  with  his  past 
record,  and  so  offended  the  taste  of  all 
good  citizens  that  Harvard  University 
refused  to  confer  upon  him  the  degree 
which  for  years  had  always  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  chief  executive  officer. 
In  1883  he  was  renominated  for  gov- 
ernor, but  defeated ;  and  after  his  re- 
tirement from  political  life  contributed 
articles  to  various  periodicals. 

Bz-President  Hayes.  —  Rutherford 
Bircham  Hayes  was  born  in  Ohio, 
October  4,  1822,  three  months  after  his 
father's  death,  who  five  years  previ- 
ously had  left  the  New  England  States, 
where  his  family,  originally  from  Scot- 
land, had  settled  in  1682.  In  1842  he 
graduated  from  Kenyon  College,  Ohio, 
passing  the  next  two  years  as  a  student 
m  the  law  school  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. In  1845  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  he  soon  won  a  leading  position 
in  his  profession.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  organisation  of  the  Republican 
Party,  in  1866,  Mr.  Hayes  took  little 
part  or  interest  in  politics,  but,  pos- 
sessing strong  anti-slavery  views,  he 
identified  himself  with  the  new  party, 
and  worked  for  the  election  of  General 
Fremont.  In  1859  he  was  elected  city 
solicitor  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  holding 
office  for  two  years.  When  President 
Lincoln  issuea  his  call  for  troops  in 
1861  Mr.  Hayes  was  appointed  major 
of  the  23rd  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 
He  at  once  organised  a  company  out 
of  the  members  of  his  own  literary 
society,  and  during  the  war  he  was 
constantly  in  active  service.  He  was 
wounded  severely  four  times  and  had 
five  horses  shot  under  him.  His  per- 
sonal bravery  in  action  won  for  him 
the  confidence  of  his  men,  the  approval 
of  his  superior  officers,  and  brought 
about  his  rapid  promotion.  In  March 
1865  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  bre- 
vet major-general  "  for  gallant  and  dis- 
tinguished conduct,"  and  in  December 
of  tne  same  year  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Congress.    In  1867  he  was 
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elected  Governor  of  Ohio,  being  re- 
elected in  1869.  His  administration 
of  State  affairs  ^ave  general  satisfac- 
tion, although  his  views  in  favour  of 
granting  citizenship  and  the  suffrage 
to  ex-slaves  were  in  advance  of  popular 
sentiment.  In  1875  a  craze  for  infla- 
tion of  the  currency  or  the  issue  of 
irredeemable  paper  money  spread  all 
over  the  land.  Mr.  Hayes  had  per- 
sistently refused  to  be  a  candidate  for 
office,  wishing  to  enjoy  a  few  years  of 
well-earned  rest ;  but  upon  the  Repub- 
lican leader  pointing  out  that  it  was  a 
national  rather  than  State  question, 
he  consented  to  run  as  the  ^'Honest 
money"  candidate  for  governor;  and, 
after  an  exciting  contest,  he  was  elected. 
When  the  Convention  met  at  Cincin- 
nati in  June  1876,  to  nominate  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Blaine 
was  at  first  a  strong  favourite ;  but  his 
delegates  transferred  their  allegiance  to 
General  Hayes,  and  so  brought  about 
his  nomination.  An  exciting  canvass 
followed,  and  in  the  end  the  result 
turned  upon  the  electoi-al  vote  of  Loui- 
siana, South  Carolina,  and  Florida. 
The  governors  of  these  States  gave  cer- 
tificates in  favour  of  Mr.  Hayes,  but 
other  officials  gave  the  same  document 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Tilden.  At  last  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  decide 
which  set  of  papers  was  legal.  This 
commission  consisted  of  five  senators, 
five  representatives,  and  five  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  When  this  plan 
was  agreed  to  chance  favoured  the  De- 
mocrats, owing  to  the  composition  of 


the  Supreme  Court ;  but  while  the 
commission  was  being  oiganifled  Jns- 
tice  Davis,  who  was  expected  to  be  a 
member  and  to  favour  Mr.  Tilden,  was 
elected  a  senator,  and  so  forced  to  re- 
sign his  seat  in  the  Supreme  Ck>urt. 
This  led  to  the  substitution  of  Justice 
Bradley,  a  strong  Republican,  whose 
vote  decided  the  question,  for  the  com- 
mission on  every  question  divided  eight 
to  seven. 

On  March  4, 1877,  President  Hayes 
took  office  as  nineteenth  President  of 
the  United  States.  His  first  actions  gave 
great  offence  to  the  politicians  who  had 
placed  him  in  office,  and  very  soon  both 
Houses  of  Congress  were  up  in  aims 
against  a  Ihresident  who  insisted  upon 
putting  empty  campaign  promises  into 
practice.  Tney  refused  to  pass  the 
necessary  appropriation  bills,  even  the 
one  for  tne  support  of  the  army.  When 
these  measures  were  eventually  carried 
through,  attached  to  them  were  certain 
** riders"  repealing  obnoxious  laws. 
This  proceeding  President  Haves  con- 
sidered an  infringement  on  his  prero- 
gative, so  he  vetoed  the  bills,  stood 
firm,  and,  in  the  end,  won  the  battle. 
Owing  to  his  quarrel  with  the  politi- 
cians his  re-nomination  was  out  of  the 
<]^uestion,  and  on  March  4, 1881,  he  re- 
linquished his  office  to  President  Gar- 
field. For  some  years  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  January  17  at  Fre- 
mont, Ohio,  he  lived  a  very  retired  life ; 
some  real  estate  in  a  western  city, 
long  regarded  as  valueless,  bringing 
him  a  large  private  income. 


On  the  1st,  at  Allahabad,  aged  39,  William  Summen,  M.P.,  second  son  of  John 
Summers,  of  Stalybridge.  Educated  at  Owens  College,  Manchester;  graduated 
B.A.,  London  University,  and  University  College,  Oxford  (2nd  Class  Classics) ; 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  1881 ;  represented  Stuybridge  as  a  Liberal, 
1880-5 ;  defeated  in  1885 ;  sat  for  Huddersfield  since  1886 ;  act^  as  unofficial 
Whip  to  the  Radical  section  of  the  Liberal  Party,  1886-92,  but  was  **  forgotten  ** 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  formation  of  his  Ministry.  On  the  1st,  at  Kensington 
Palace,  aged  76,  Edward  Spencer  Dickins  Cowley,  a  member  of  an  old  Shro^nire 
family.  Served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Portuguese  War  of  Succession,  1882,  and  on 
his  return  joined  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  and  subsequently  was  appointed  jager 
to  the  Prince  Consort,  and  in  1862  was  transferred  to  the  Queen's  Household.  Oto 
the  3rd,  at  Chard,  aged  70,  General  WUllam  Caossendier  Anderson,  O.8.I.,  eldest  son 
of  Robert  Anderson.  Educated  at  Abingdon  School ;  entered  the  army  in  1889, 
and  saw  service  in  the  South  Mahratta  campaign,  1844 ;  Punjab  War,  1848. 
Married,  1846,  Caroline,  daughter  of  C.  Staunton  Cahill.  On  the  8rd,  at  Puis, 
aged  66,  AmkUe  Onillemln,  a  populariser  of  science.  Bom  at  Pierrd  (Sadne-et- 
Loire) ;  educated  at  Beanre  and  Paris ;  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics  but  adopted 
journalism,  and  in  1861  began  his  series  of  popular  treatises  of  astronomy  and 
physics.  On  the  4th,  at  Southsea,  aged  75,  General  Francis  Tonnff,  of  the  Indian 
Staff  Corps ;  ser\'^ed  with  great  distinction  through  the  Mutiny,  1857-9,  especially 
in  Behar.  On  the  4th,  at  Reading,  aged  68,  WUliam  Isaac  Palmer,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  great  firm  of  biscuit-makers,  to  which  the  town  of  Reading  owed 
so  much  of  its  prosperity.  He  was  also  a  great  philanthropist,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  all  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  Reading  and  its  inhabitants.  On  the  6th» 
at  Paris,  aged  43,  Albert  Delpit,  a  successful  novelist  and  dramatist.  Bom  at  New 
Orleans  ;  educated  in  France ;  commenced  literary  work  on  two  papers  founded 
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by  the  elder  Dumas;  gained,  1870,  the  Ballande  Prize  for  the  beatl  poem  on 
Lamartine  ;  served  with  distinction  during  the  war,  but  was  not  naturalised  until 
after  its  close ;  gained,  1872,  the  Monthyon,  and  in  1880  the  Vitel  Prize.  On  the 
4th,  at  Eardiston,  aged  69,  Sir  WilUam  Bmitli,  of  Eardiston,  Worcestershire, 
third  baronet ;  captain,  Worcestershire  Yeomanry  Oavaby.  Married,  1848,  Susan, 
daughter  of  Sir  Wm.  Geo,  Parker,  second  baronet  of  Sutton  House,  Plymouth. 
On  the  5th,  at  Moulins,  aged  81,  M.  de  Denx-BrM.  Bom  at  Br^ ;  educated  for 
the  priesthood  at  Paris  and  Rome,  where  he  was  a  fellow-student  with  Pope  Leo 
XIII. ;  created  Bishop  of  Moulins,  1849.  On  the  6th,  at  StanweU  Place,  Staines, 
aged  67,  Sir  John  Qibbons,  fifth  baronet,  eldest  son  of  John  Gibbons,  of  Stanwell. 
Educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  was  major  in  West  Middlesex  Militia,  and  a 
member  of  Middlesex  County  Council ;  succeeded  his  grandfather,  1844.  On  the 
6th,  at  Upper  Norwood,  aged  85,  Sir  John  Pet«r  Orant,  O.O.M.O.,  K.O.B.,  of  Bothie- 
murchur,  second  son  of  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta. 
Educated  at  Eton,  Edinburgh  University,  and  Haileybury ;  entered  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service  in  1828  ;  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Indian  Law  Commission,  1887 ; 
Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  1848,  and  Secretary  to  the  Governor-General 
in  Council,  1852 ;  member  of  coimcil,  1854 ;  Gk>vemor  of  the  North-west  Pro- 
vinces, 1857-8,  of  Bengal,  1859-62,  when  he  retired.  He  was,  however,  sent  to 
Jamaica  after  Governor  Eyre,  and  remained  there  to  reconstitute  the  government 
of  the  island,  1866-74.  Married,  1885,  Henrietta,  second  dau^ter  of  Trevor 
Chichelcy  Hadden.  On  the  7th,  at  Rome,  aged  82,  CkninteM  of  Oastle-Stiiart, 
Emmeline,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Bathurst.  Married,  first,  1880,  third  Earl  of 
Castle- Stuart,  and  second,  1867,  Signer  Alexandre  Pistocohi,  son  of  General 
Pistocchi.  On  the  8th,  at  Budleigh  Salterton,  a^ed  60,  Henry  BkwUj  Smart,  a 
popular  novelist,  the  son  of  a  Lincolnshire  sqmre  and  nephew  of  Sir  Joseph 
Hawley.  Captain,  Royal  Scots  and  18th  Regiment ;  served  tnrough  the  Crimean 
Campaign  and  in  India,  and  on  his  retirement  from  the  army  ne  commenced 
writing  novels,  chiefly  sporting,  of  which  the  most  successful  were  *'Breezie 
Langton  "  (1867),  "  A  Race  for  a  Cup  "  (1869),  "  Oeoile  "  (1871),  "  Bound  to  Win  " 
(1877),  <&c.  On  the  8th,  aged  70,  Kajor-Oeneral  Hflnry  Friend  Kflnnedy.  Entered 
the  army,  1840 ;  served  with  60th  Rifles  through  the  Punjab  Campaign,  1848-9, 
and  was'  present  at  both  the  principal  engagements.  On  the  10th,  m  the  Isle  of 
Man,  aged  81,  Captain  Alexander  Taabman  Goldie,  third  son  of  General  A.  J. 
Goldie.  Entered  the  navy,  1824,  and  saw  much  service  in  the  supj^ression  of  the 
slave  trade,  both  in  South  America  and  in  the  West  Coast  of  Aznoa.  Married, 
1835,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  H.  E.  Pulleine,  of  Crake  Hall,  York.  On  the  11th, 
at  Mildmay  Park,  N.,  aged  72,  Caroline  Pennefatliar,  eldest  daughter  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Hon.  James  Wm.  King.  Married,  1847,  Rev.  Wm.  Penneftbther,  and  on 
his  death  (1873)  became  the  head  of  Mildmay  Deaconesses  and  other  afiUiated  in- 
stitutions. On  the  11th,  at  Plymouth,  aged  47,  Captain  Sir  WUUam  Wlaeman, 
R.N.,  ninth  baronet,  only  son  of  Admiral  Sir  Wm.  Wiseman.  Entered  the  navy, 
1859  ;  served  in  the  New  Zealand  War,  1864-5,  and  in  the  Niger  Expedition,  1869. 
Married,  1878,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lewis  Langworthy.  On  the  12th, 
at  Moose  Court  and  Ottawa  River,  Hudson^s  Bay,  aged  65,  Bigtt  Rer.  John. 
Hooden,  Bishop  of  Moosonee,  son  of  William  Hooden.  Bom  at  Elxeter ;  educated 
at  St.  John's  Hospital,  Exeter,  and  ordained,  1852,  as  Secretary  to  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society ;  published  works,  &c.  ;  officiated  in  Cree,  Ojibbeway,  and  Esqui- 
maux languages ;  consecrated  first  Bishop  of  Moosonee,  1872.  Married,  1851, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  W.  Oke,  of  Wolverton,  Somerset.  On  the  12th,  at 
Loughrea,  co.  Galway,  aged  82,  Lord  Dansardle,  Denla  tfe.  Geoiga  IMjr.  aeoond 
Baron  Dunsardle  and  Clan  Caral.  Entered  the  army  and  served  in  7th  Hussars ; 
was  elected  a  representative  Peer  for  Ireland,  1851.  Married,  1864,  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  Broderick.  On  the  12th,  at  Edgbaston,  aged  77,  lifted 
Baker,  F.R.C.8.  Studied  medicine  at  the  School  of  Medicine,  Snow  Hill,  Bir- 
mingham ;  an  active  member  of  Midland  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  took  a  great  interest  in  the  Gteneral  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  suooes- 
sively  vice-chairman  and  chairman.  On  the  12th,  at  Eastbourne,  aged  72,  nranda 
William  Henry  Cavendish,  eldest  son  of  Gteneral  the  Hon.  J.  Compton  Cavendish. 
Served  in  the  Foreign  Office,  1846-68.  Married,  first,  1856,  Lady  Eleanor  Sophia 
Diana  Fitzgibbon,  daughter  of  third  Earl  of  Clare  (divorced,  1866^,  and  second, 
1876,  Florence  lanthe,  daughter  of  Major-General  Chas.  F.  J.  Eynng,  R.E.  On 
the  18th,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  65,  Alexander  Nicholson,  LLJ>.  Bom  at  Husabon, 
in  the  Isle  of  Skye  ;  after  a  short  preparation  for  the  ministiy  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  and  in  1855  became  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Ouardian  ;  called  to  the 
bar,  1860,  but  acted  as  an  assistant  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  the  Chair  of 
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Logic,  and  subsequently  to  Professor  l^Iacdougall  in  that  of  Moral  Philosophj ; 
appointed,  1872,  Sheriff-Substitute  in  Dumfriesshire;  transferred  to  Greeno^ 
1885  ;  one  of  the  editors  of  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  " ;  a  oharming  song  writoTi 
and  a  fluent  writer  on  various  literary  subjects.  On  the  ISth,  at  Portland  Place, 
W.,  aged  88,  Thomson  Hankey,  of  Shipborne  Grange,  Tonbridge,  eldest  son  of 
Thomson  Hankey,  of  Portland  Pla2e,  a  leading  London  merchant.  Gk>yemor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  1853;  represented  Peterborough  as  a  Liberal,  1863-68, 
1874-80.  Married,  1830,  ApoUiue  Agatha,  daughter  of  William  Alexander.  On 
the  14th,  at  Granton  House,  Edinburgh,  aged  G3,  Sir  AlezaAder  JardiiM,  of  Apple- 
girth,  eighth  baronet.  Educated  at  Edinburgh  Academy  and  Woolwich;  Con- 
vener of  Dumfriesshire.  Married,  1861,  Henrietta,  daughter  of  William  Younger 
of  Craigielands,  Dumfriesshire.  On  the  14th,  at  Grasse,  Alpes-Maritimes,  aged 
75,  Sir  Peter  Benson  Maxwell,  son  of  Rev.  Peter  B.  Maxwell,  of  Bridgetown,  co. 
Donegal.  Educated  at  Paris  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  called  to  the  bar  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  1841 ;  Recorder  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  1856-66 ;  of  Sin^- 
pore,  1866-7,  and  Chief  Justice,  Straits  Settlements,  1867-71 ;  reorganised  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  Egypt,  1883.  Married,  1884,  Frances  Dorothea,  daughter  of  Francis 
Syuge  of  Glanmore  Castle,  co.  Wicklow.  On  the  15th,  at  86  Gloucester  Place, 
W.,  aged  83,  Frances  Ann  KemUe,  daughter  of  Charles  Kemble  and  niece  of  John 
Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons.  First  appeared  on  the  stage  at  Covent  Garden  as 
Juliet  in  1829,  and  continued  to  act  in  London  with  great  success  until  1838, 
when  she  went  on  a  professional  tour  to  the  United  States.  In  1884  she  married 
Mr.  Pierce  Butler,  a  Southern  planter,  from  whom  she  subsequently  obtained  a 
divorce,  and  reappeared  at  the  Princess'  Theatre  in  1847,  but  fiuled  to  recover  her 
popularity.  She  subsequently  gave  Shakespeare  readings,  and  wrote  and  trans- 
lated several  books,  the  most  interesting  being  three  autobiographies  dealing  with 
three  epochs  of  her  life.  On  the  15th,  at  Allangate,  Halifax,  aged  69,  Thomas 
Shaw,  M.P.,  third  son  of  Joseph  Shaw,  of  Halifax.  Educated  at  Huddersfield 
College ;  a  wealthy  woollen  manufacturer  ;  Mayor  of  Hali&bx,  1866-8 ;  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1874-6  ;  represented  Halifax  as  a  Liberal  from  1882. 
Married,  1854,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Ranson,  Treasurer  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League.  On  the  15th,  at  Aston,  aged  85,  John  Ihshaw,  an  engineer  who 
claimed  to  be  inventor  of  the  steam  pressure  gauge,  of  the  twin  screw  propeller, 
and  of  the  injector  for  filling  steam  boilers.  He  provided  steam  coaches  to  run  be- 
tween Birmingham  and  London,  but  they  were  superseded  by  the  railroad  of  his 
friend,  Stephenson.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  lit  his  father's  house  with  gas,  and  for 
years  made  his  own  gas.  On  the  18th,  at  Madrid,  aged  62,  Jkm  Cristliio  KarUMi, 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  politics  as  an  advanced 
Liberal ;  was  condemned  to  death  by  Marshal  Narvaez  in  1866,  but  escaped  to 
France  ;  subsequently  held  the  portfolios  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Justice,  and  was 
at  various  times  President  of  the  Cortes.  On  the  18th,  in  London,  aged  78, 
Colonel  Thomas  William  Marten.  Entered  the  army ;  served  with  7th  Fusiliers  at 
siege  of  Sebastopol ;  commanded  the  regiment  at  the  second  assault  on  the 
Redan,  and  also  went  through  the  Indian  North-west  Frontier  War,  1863.  On 
the  18th,  at  Carberry  Tower,  Midlothian,  aged  64,  Lord  Elphinstono,  Wm.  BnUnr 
FuUerton  Elphlnstone,  fifteenth  baron  in  the  Peerage  of  Scotland  and  first  baron 
ill  that  of  the  U.K.  Entered  the  navy,  1841 ;  served  in  the  second  Burmese  War, 
1848,  and  on  board  H.M.S.  Hoyal  Albert y  121  guns,  in  the  Black  Sea  and  Baltic, 
1854-5.  Ho  also  commanded  a  sloop  on  the  China  Station,  1860-2  ;  was  Lord-in- 
Waiting,  1874-80  and  1886-92.  Married,  1864,  Lady  Constance,  second  daughter 
of  sixth  Earl  of  Dromore.  On  the  19th,  at  Colinton,  Midlothian,  aged  87,  Sir 
Thomas  M'Clure,  first  baronet.  Educated  at  the  Belfast  Academy ;  for  many 
years  a  loading  merchant  in  Belfast ;  High  Sheriff  of  Dowushire,  1864  ;  sat  as  a 
Liberal  for  Belfast,  1868-74,  and  for  Londonderry,  1870-85  ;  created  a  baronet, 
1874.  IMarriod,  1877,  Ellison  Thorburn,  daughter  of  R.  A.  Macfie,  of  Edinburgh. 
On  the  20th,  at  Zurich,  aged  82,  Professor  Qustav  Volkman.  Bom  at  Hessfeld,  in 
Electoral  Hcssc,  from  which  he  fiod  in  1848  ;  joined  the  theological  teaching  staff 
of  Zurich  University,  1853 ;  was  the  author  of  numerous  critical  and  exegetical 
works.  On  tho  20th,  at  Nostell  Priory,  Yorkshire,  aged  72,  Lord  St.  Oi:wm]d; 
Rowland,  first  baron  St.  Oswald,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Winn  (formerly 
Williamson)  of  Nostell.  Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  represented 
North  Lincolnshire  as  a  Conservative,  1868-85 ;  was  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Conservative  •*  Whip,"  1874-80.  Married,  1854,  Harriet  Maria  Amelia,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Henry  Dumaresque.  On  the  20th,  at  Dean  Hall,  Newnham,  Glouces- 
tershire, aged  72,  Francis  Edward  Oulse,  son  of  Sir  John  Wright  Guise,  G.G.B. 
Educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  B.A.,  1842 ;  called  to  the  bar,  1846 ;  want 
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to  Oxford  Circuit ;  Recorder  of  Hereford,  1862 ;  Stipendiair  Magistrate,  1867-77, 
when  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Gloucestershire,  and  in  1889  suc- 
ceeded as  Clerk  of  the  County  Coiincil.  Married,  1848,  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Rivett  Camac.  On  the  21st,  at  Bruton  Street,  W.,  aged  68,  Lord 
Stratheden  and  Campbell,  William  Frwieridic,  second  baron  ;  was  educated  at  Eton, 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  sat  as  a  Liberal  for 
Cambridge,  1847-52,  and  for  Harwicn,  1859-60,  when  he  succeeded  to  his  motiier's 
title  of  Stratheden  and  to  his  father's  in  the  following  year.  On  the  22nd,  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  aged  57,  Dr.  PhiUiiNi  Bro6kB,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  Bom  at 
Boston ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1855 ;  oroained  in  1869,  and  moved  to 
Philadelphia.  During  the  Civil  War  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  relief  work  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission.  In  1870  he  received  a  *'  call  *'  from  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1872,  but  in  five  years  a  new 
building,  at  the  cost  of  220,0002.,  was  erected.  Having  declined  in  1886  the  office 
of  Assistsjit  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  in 
1891,  and  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  held  the  title  of  most 
popular  preacher  in  the  United  States.  On  the  28rd,  at  Madrid,  aged  75,  Jose 
Zorrilla,  a  distinguished  Spanish  poet  and  dramatist.  Bom  at  Valladolid ;  the 
author  of  **  Don  Juan  Tenerio,"  which  held  the  stage  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
On  the  23rd,  at  M^on,  France,  aged  67,  Justloe  Lnoiiii  Qnintus  Oindnnatus 
Lamar,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Bom  in  G^eorgia ;  graduated 
from  Emery  College,  1845,  and  admitted  to  the  bar,  1847  ;  elected  a  member  of 
the  Georgia  Legislature,  1853,  and  afterwards  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington.  In  1860  he  withdrew  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  War  of  Secession, 
serving  with  distinction  as  colonel  in  the  Confederate  army.  After  the  dose  of  the 
war  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  in  1875  returned  to  Washington  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  in  1877  became  a  member  of  the  Senate.  In  1885  he  became  a 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  Cabinet,  and  in  18H37  was  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Bench,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Republican  senators. 
On  the  23rd,  at  Llantrissant,  aged  92,  WUUam  Piioe,  M.D.,  a  prominent  Chartist 
during  the  Chartist  riots  in  1839,  and  afterwards  distinguished  himself  by  affect- 
ing the  garb  and  claiming  the  kinship  of  the  Ancient  Druids.  He  became  con- 
spicuous by  his  attempt  to  cremate  his  child  on  the  top  of  a  Welsh  mountain,  and 
left  instructions  that  nis  own  body  should  be  similarly  treated.  On  the  24th,  at 
Lyons,  aged  69,  Cardinal  Fonlon.  Bom  in  Paris  ;  ap^inted  Bishop  of  Nancy, 
1867;  came  into  collision  with  the  German  authonties  after  the  cession  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  in  which  was  a  portion  of  his  diocese ;  appointed  Archbishop  of 
BesanQon,  1882  ;  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  1887,  and  Cardinal  m  1889.  On  the  24th, 
at  Cairo,  aged  48,  Colonel  the  Hon.  Oliver  George  Powlett  Kontsffiie,  third  son  of 
seventh  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Entered  the  army,  and  served  through  the  Egyptian 
Campaign,  and  became  (1887)  Colonel  Commander  of  Royal  Horse  Guards ;  un- 
snccessfully  contested  South  Hunts,  1885.  On  the  25th,  at  Shaftesbury  House, 
Cambridge,  aged  57,  Frederick  Charles  Waoe,  son  of  C.  F.  Wace,  of  Holloway. 
Educated  at  City  of  London  School  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  third 
Wrangler,  1858 ;  elected  Fellow,  1860 ;  appointed  Esquire  Bedell  of  the  University, 
1877 ;  Alderman  of  the  Cambridgeshire  County  Council  and  Mayor  of  the  town, 
1888-91.  On  the  27th,  at  Oibralter,  aged  87,  Exm,  Patrtek  Iburioe  Heiy-Hutobin- 
son,  son  of  fourth  Earl  of  Donaghmore.  Entered  the  navy,  1869 ;  served  in  the 
engagements  with  the  Peruvian  turret  ship  ffuascar,  1879 ;  during  the  Zulu  War, 
1878 ;  and  at  Alexandria,  1881 ;  was  Lieutenant-Commandant  of  the  Victorian 
Naval  Force,  1884-90,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  H.M.S.  Speed- 
well.  On  the  27th,  at  Stopham,  PulcK)rough,  aged  70,  Lady  Bartteiot^  Margaret, 
only  daughter  of  Henry  Boldero  of  St.  Leonard's  Forest.  Married,  1868,  Colonel 
Kight  Hon.  Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot,  C.B..  M.P.  On  the  29th,  at  Viareggio,  aged 
45,  H.R.H.  Duchess  of  Madrid,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  Bom  at  Lucca ; 
on  the  assassination  of  her  father  in  1854  she  took  refuge  on  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance and  was  adopted  by  the  Comte  de  Chambord.  Married,  1867,  Don  Carlos 
and  lived  in  France,  1873-1881,  when  her  husband  was  expelled.  On  the  death 
of  the  Countess  de  Chambord  she  inherited  the  GhAteau  of  Frohsdorf.  On  the 
dOth,  at  Garland  Hall,  Surrey,  aged  73,  Sir  James  M'Oullooh,  K.C.M.O.,  son  of 
George  M'Culloch,  of  Glasgow.  Emigrated  to  Australia  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
a  successful  merchant ;  M.L.C.  of  Victoria  before  the  introduction  of  responsible 
government,  and  subsequently  took  a  leading  part  in  colonial  politics  ;  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs,  1857-8 ;  Treasurer,  1859-60 ;  and  Premier  and  Chief  Secretary, 
1863-9,  and  Premier  and  Treasurer,  1870-1,  and  1875-7.    Married,  first,   1841, 
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Susan,  daughter  of  Bev.  James  Renwick,  of  Muirton  ;  and  second,  1867,  Maigaret, 
daughter  of  Wm.  Inglist,  of  Walflat,  co.  Dumbarton.  On  the  80th,  at  Berlin, 
aged  75,  Victor,  Duke  of  Ratibor,  President  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Pmesian 
Diet ;  the  head  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst  family, 
but  resigned  his  position  (1845)  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother,  and  took  service 
under  the  King  of  Prussia,  holding  very  high  military  and  political  offices.  On 
the  80th,  at  Kensington,  aged  80,  Admiral  Colin  Yorke  Campbell,  only  son  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Colin  Campbell,  of  Barbreck,  Argyllshire.  Entered  the  Boyal  Navy,  1826, 
and  served  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Married,  1857,  his  cousin  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  Hyde,  of  Apley,  Isle  of  Wight.  On  the  30th,  at  Carrigorran, 
CO.  Clare,  aged  83,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Augustine  Fltigerald,  fourth  baronet, 
second  son  of  Sir  William  Fitzgerald,  second  baronet.  Educated  at  Winchester 
and  Addiscombe  ;  entered  the  Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  with  which  he  served  thirty 
years.  Married,  first,  1832,  Eliza  Margaret,  daughter  of  Wm.  Gore,  and  second, 
1881,  Clara  Emma,  daughter  of  James  Whitaker. 


FEBRUARY. 


Lord  Northboume.— Walter  Charles 
James  was  the  grandson  of  Sir  Walter 
James  Head,  sometime  warder  of  the 
Mint,  who  in  1778  assumed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  the  surname  of  James  only, 
and  was  created  a  baronet  in  1791,  and 
son  of  John  James,  for  some  time  Minis- 
ter to  the  Netherlands.     He  succeeded 
to  his  grandfather's  baronetcy  in  1829, 
whilst  at  school  at  Westminster,  whence 
he  passed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
graduating  second  class  in  classics  in 
1836.      In  the  following  year  he  was 
returned  with  Air.  W.  Wilberforce  as 
one  of  the  Conservative  members  for 
Hull,    Mr.   Wilberforce    being    subse- 
quently unseated  for  want  of  qualifica- 
tion.    Sir  Walter  James  also  sat  for 
Hull  from  1841  to  1847,  after  which 
time  he  did  not  .seek  to  re-enter  Parlia- 
ment,  but  associated  himself  closely 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  whom  he  was 
nominated  to  be  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.     He  was  also 
a  trustee  of  the  National  Gallery.     In 
1841  he  married  Sarah  Caroline,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Cuthbert  Alison  of 
Hebbum  Hall,  and  the  owner  of  exten- 
sive property  near  Gateshead.     He  died 
on  February  4  at  his  country  seat  of 
Bettcshanger,  near  Sandwich,  at  the 
age  of  77  years. 

Lord  Braboume. — Edward  Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen-Knatchbull,  son  of  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull,  ninth  baronet  of 
Mersham  Hatch,  Kent,  was  bom  in 
1829,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1851), 
and  shortly  afterwards  assumed  his 
paternal  grandmother's  name  of  Huges- 
sen.  He  was  returned  in  1857  as  a 
Liberal  for  Sandwich,  which  he  repre- 
sented until  1880,  when  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  Mr.  Gladstone.     In 


the  interval  he  had  been  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  1857-9,  under  Lords  Palmer- 
ston  and  Russell ;  Under-Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  in  1866,  and 
from  1868-71 ;  and  Under-Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  1871-4,  under  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. On  the  return  of  the  latter  to 
power  in  1880, Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen 
was  summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers 
as  Baron  Braboume  of  Braboume,  but 
the  abandonment  of  the  Transvaal  in 
1881  and  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment  led  him  to  separate  himself  from 
his  party,  and  a  few  years  later  he 
joined  the  Carlton  Club.  He  was  a 
man  of  varied  accomplishments,  and  a 
fiuent  writer  on  many  subjects,  his 
greatest  literary  success  being  in  fanci- 
ful fairy  books  for  children,  of  which  he 
wrote  several.  He  also  edited  t^e  let- 
ters and  wrote  a  notice  of  his  maternal 
great-aunt,  Jane  Austin,  the  novelist. 
More  recently  he  was  connected  with 
the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence 
League,  and  was  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  South-eastern  Railway.  He  died 
on  February  6  at  Smeeth  Paddocks, 
after  a  very  short  illness. 

Sir  Andrew  Barclay  Walker,  who  died 
on  February  27  at  Gateacre  Grange, 
near  Liverx>ool,  was  the  second  son  of 
Peter  Walker  of  Auchinflower,  Ayr, 
and  was  bom  at  Liverpool,  where  his 
father  had  established  himself  as  a 
brewer.  He  was  educated  at  the  Liver- 
pool Institute,  and  subsequently  joined 
his  father  and  removed  the  chief  seat 
of  the  business  to  Warrington,  which 
grew  enormously  under  his  direction. 
In  1867  he  was  first  elected  a  Town 
Councillor  for  his  native  town,  of  which 
he  was  twice  Mayor,  1878-4  and  1876-7, 
between  which  periods  he  erected  at  his 
own  cost  the  art  gallery  which  bears 
his  name  at  a  cost  with  its  snbseqaent 
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extensions  of  50,000^.  In  1889  he  pre- 
sented the  Walker  Laboratories  to  the 
newly  created  University  College  at 
Liverpool,  of  which  he  had  assumed  the 
whole  cost  of  about  20,000^.  He  was 
created  a  knight  in  1877  and  a  baronet 
in  1886,  and  was  the  first  honorary 
freeman  of  Liverpool  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  new  Act  of  1890.  Sir  Andrew 
Walker  married,  first,  1853,  Eliza, 
daughter  of  John  Reid  of  Limekilns, 
Fife,  and  second,  1887,  Hon.  Maude, 
daughter  of  Haughton  G.  Okeover  of 
Okeover  Hall,  Stafford. 

John  Pettie,  B.A.,  who  died  at  Hast- 
ings on  February  21,  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh  on  March  17,  1839,  and 
began  his  artistic  training  there  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  under  Sir  Robert  Soott 
Lauder  and  Mr.  John  Ballantyne, 
amongst  his  fellow-students  being  Mr. 
Orchardson,  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  and 
Mr.  MacWhirter.  Two  years  later  he 
exhibited  a  *'  Scene  from  the  Fortunes 
of  Nigel "  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Acad- 
emy. He  was  but  twenty-one  when  his 
first  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy — 
"  The  Armourers  " — was  honoured  by  a 
place  on  the  line.  This  determined 
him  to  come  to  London,  where  he  sub- 
sequently resided.  After  a  series  of 
successes,  he  was  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1866,  and  an 
Academician  in  1873,  in  succession  to 
Sir  Edward  Landseer.  He  was  a 
graphic  delineator  of  historical  scenes, 
largely  drawn  from  the  novels  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Mr.  Pettie  also  painted 
numerous  fine  portraits.  His  diploma 
work  was  "■  Jacobites,  1745,"  and  some 
of  his  chief  pictures  were  "  Treason,'* 
*•  The  Flag  of  Truce,"  "  A  Sword  and 
Dagger  Fight,"  "Hunted  Down," 
**  Juliet  and  Friar  Lawrence,"  **  The 
Disgrace  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,"  "The 
Traitor,"  "Terms  to  the  Besieged,** 
"  Touchstone  and  Audrey,*'  "  Sanc- 
tuary," "The  Death  Warrant,"  "A 
State  Secret,"  and  "The  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  Interview  with  James  II.** 
One  of  his  pictures,  "  The  Vigil,*'  was 
purchased  out  of  the  Chantrey  fund. 
Mr.  Pettie  in  1886  married  Miss  Bissum 
of  Hastings. 

Qeneral  Beauregard. — Pierre  Gustave 
Toutant  de  Beauregard  was  bom  at  his 
father's  plantation,  near  New  Orleans, 
on  May  28,  1818.  He  graduated  from 
West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1838. 
He  was  first  assigned  to  artillery,  but 
soon  discovered  that  his  tastes  and 
talents  led  in  the  direction  of  the 
engineers,  to  which  department  he  was 
transferred,  and  in  the  next  five  years 


did  some  excellent  work  in  coast  and 
river  defences.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Mexican  War  he  was  at  once  given 
charge  of  the  defences  at  Tampico,  and, 
having  placed  the  harbour  in  condition, 
was  assigned  to  active  duty  in  Mexico 
with  his  old  regiment,  taking  part  in 
the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  battles 
of  Cerra  Gorda,  Contreras,  Chapultepec, 
and  before  the  city  of  Mexico.  During 
the  latter  he  was  twice  severely 
wounded,  and  received  the  brevet  of 
major  for  bravery.  At  the  dose  of  the 
Mexican  War  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  coast 
defences  in  a  district  which  extended 
from  Florida  to  the  Rio  Grande.  On 
January  23,  1861,  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  but,  just  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  assuming  office,  the  secession 
of  his  native  State  was  announced,  and 
he  resigned  his  appointment,  threw  up 
his    commission    m   the   army,   and, 

foing  south,  tendered  his  services  to 
efferson  Davis.  He  was  at  once 
S laced  in  command  of  the  defence  of 
Iharleston,  South  Carolina,  and  on 
April  12  fired  the  first  shot  at  Fort 
Sumter,  and  so  opened  hostilities  be- 
tween the  North  and  South.  General 
Beauregard,  aiter  the^  surrender  of  Fort 
Sumter,  was  ordered  to  Virginia,  where 
he  arrived  in  time  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  batUe  of  Bull  Run ;  he  was 
not  in  command,  however,  being  super- 
seded at  the  last  moment  by  General 
A.  S.  Johnston.  During  the  following 
year  he  was  with  the  Army  of  the 
Mississippi,  being  second  in  command 
to  General  Johnston.  At  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  General  Johnston  was  killed, 
while  trying  to  lead  a  refractory  brigade 
in  a  chiarge  which  had  been  unavail- 
ingly  ordered  three  times,  and  Beaure- 
gard succeeded  to  the  oommand  of  the 
army.  He  forced  the  fighting,  and  in 
the  first  day  secured  a  practical  victory 
for  the  Confederate  arms,  but  the  North- 
em  army  received  heavy  reinforcements 
during  the  night,  ana  on  the  second 
day  (General  Beaoregard  was  forced  to 
retire,  faUing  back  to  Corinth,  which 
he  held  against  (General  Grant  until 
May  29,  when  he  evacuated  it.  Broken 
in  health,  he  was  now  forced  to  take  a 
leave  of  absence,  bat  in  a  few  months 
returned  to  active  service  in  command 
of  Charleston,  which  he  defended  suc- 
cessfully for  a  year  and  a  half  against 
the  combined  land  and  water  attacks 
of  Generals  Gilmore  and  Kirkpatrick, 
and  Admirals  Dupont  and  Dahlgren. 
In  May  1864,  when  Grant  was  dosiiu^ 
in  upon  the  approaches  to  Richmond, 
General   Beauregard  reinforced   Lee, 
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defeated  the  Federal  army  under  Gene- 
ral Butler  at  Drury's  Bluff,  and  success- 
fully held  Petersburg.  In  October 
1864,  after  the  consolidation  of  the 
military  divisions  of  the  West,  he  was 
sent  to  Georgia  to  resist  the  march  of 
Sherman.  The  attempt,  however, 
proved  futile,  and,  joining  forces  with 
General  J.  E.  Johnston  in  North  Caro- 
lina, he  surrendered  with  that  officer 
to  General  Sherman    in    April  1865. 


Since  the  war  General  Beauregard  was 
at  various  times  president  of  the  New 
Orleans,  Jackson  and  Mississippi  Rail- 
road, Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,and  manager  of  theLoaisiana 
State  lottery.  He,  however,  was  forced 
to  abandon  active  life  with  inoreasiiig 
years,  and  died  on  Februaiy  21  at  New 
Orleans,  where  he  had  resided  for  some 
time. 


On  the  1st,  at  Fulbeck  Hall,  Lincolnshire,  aged  69,  ColonAl  FnsuAa  AUj^QBtm 
Fane,  fourth  son  of  Hon.  Henry  Fane,  M.P.  for  Lyme  Regis,  1768-96.  Entered 
the  army,  1842 ;  Colonel,  25th  Foot.  Married  his  cousin  Augusta,  daughter  of 
William  Fane,  E.I.C.S.  On  the  2nd,  at  Stopham,  Sussex,  aged  72,  Rlglit  Eon.  Ur 
Walter  Barttelot-Barttelot,  C.B.,  M.P.,  first  baronet.  Bom  at  Richmond ;  educated 
at  Rugby  ;  entered  the  army  and  served  in  the  1st  Royal  Dragoons ;  sat  as  a  Con- 
servative for  West  Sussex,  1860-85,  and  for  North-west  Sussex  from  the  latter 
date  ;  created  a  baronet,  1875.  Married,  first,  1852,  Harriet,  fourth  daughter  of 
Sir  ChriK.  Muspane,  Bart. ,  and  second,  1868,  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  Heniy 
Boldero,  of  Salt  Lodge,  Sussex,  whom  he  survived  five  days.  On  the  2nd,  at  Dublin, 
aged  82,  Hon.  John  Fitzwilllam  Townshend,  Judge  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Admiralty, 
son  of  Henry  Townshend  of  Castle  Townshend,  co.  Cork.  Called  to  the  bar,  1834 ; 
Q.C.,  1866 ;  Judge  of  Admiralty  Court,  1867.  Married,  1838,  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Geo.  Armstrong,  of  Cork.  On  the  2nd,  at  Launeswood  House,  Stourbridga, 
aged  83,  Colonel  Thomas  William  Fletcher,  F.B.S.,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Fletcher,  of 
Wandsworth.  Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  B.A.,  1831 ;  admitted  M.A. 
Oxou.,  1853;  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple,  1854 ;  Colonel,  1st  Stafford 
Militia,  and  served  as  Earl  Marshal's  Gold  Staff  officer  at  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  at  the  funeral  of  first  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  elected  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  1844,  for  his  researches  into  the  fossils  of  the  Dudley  coalfields. 
Married,  1831,  Jane  Marith,  daughter  of  James  Russell  of  Bescot  HaU  and  End- 
wood  Court,  Stafiordshire.  On  the  5th,  at  Cheltenham,  aged  90,  Kajor-Oenaral 
Qeorge  Bum,  son  of  Robert  Bum,  of  the  East  India  House.  Entered  the  14th 
Madras  Native  Infantry,  1819 ;  served  in  the  first  China  War ;  retired  in  1861. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  never  ill,  and  passed  away  without  suffering  after  a 
week's  confinement  to  his  bed.  On  the  6th,  at  Weldon  Rectory,  aged  49,  R&w, 
Sir  Frederick  Laud  Robinson,  ninth  baronet,  son  of  Sir  Greorge  Stamp  Robinson 
of  Crawford  Hall,  Northamptonshire.  Educated  at  Rugby  and  Trinity  College, 
Oxford ;  B.A.,  1867  ;  Rector  of  Crawford,  1870.  Married,  1870,  Madeleine  Caro- 
line, daughter  of  Frederick  Sartoris  of  Rushden  Hall,  Northamptonshire.  On  the 
7th,  at  Kensington,  aged  73,  General  Stephen  J.  K.  Whltebill.  Entered  the  anny» 
1836  ;  served  through  the  Afghan  War,  1838-42  ;  North  Concan  Campaign,  1844-6 ; 
Persian  War,  1856-7 ;  Indian  Mutiny,  1859-60,  being  charged  with  the  pursuit  of 
Tantia  Topee  and  Feroze  Shah  through  Central  India.  On  the  8th,  at  Sketty 
Park,  Swansea,  aged  80,  Sir  John  Armlne  Morris,  third  baronet,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
John  IMorris,  second  baronet.  Educated  at  Westminster ;  entered  the  army  and 
served  in  60th  Rifies.  Married,  1847,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Ronald  Macdonald. 
On  the  8th,  at  Gloucester  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.  W.,  aged  59,  John  Burr,  A.B.W.8. 
Bom  in  Edinburgh  ;  trained  at  the  Trustees  Academy,  and  came  to  London  in 
1861 ;  elected  member  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  1876 ;  a  painter  of  homely 
genre.  On  the  8th,  at  Roscrea,  co.  Tipperaiy,  aged  31,  John  W.  K'Carthy,  ILP., 
son  of  ^lichael  McCarthy,  a  provision  merchant  of  Tipperary.  Educated  at  a  local 
primary  school  and  privately  ;  secretary  of  numerous  popular  local  movements ; 
returned,  1892,  as  Nationalist  member  for  Mid-Tipperary.  On  the  8th,  at  Mar- 
gate, aged  57,  Edward  Allan-Schmidt.  Bom  at  Heidelberg,  but  settled  for  many 
years  in  this  country,  where  he  attained  considerable  repute  as  an  artist.  On  the 
9th,  at  Pau,  aged  56,  Major-Oeneral  Sir  Thomas  Dnrand  Baker,  X.O.B.,  son  of  Rev. 
John  Durand  Baker,  of  Bishop's  Tawton,  Devon.  Educated  at  Cheltenham  Col- 
lege ;  entered  Royal  Irish  Regiment,  1854  ;  served  through  the  Crimean  Campaign, 
1854-6;  Indian  Mutiny,  1^58-9;  New  Zealand  War,  1864-6;  Ashantee  War,- 
1873-4  ;  as  A.A.  and  Q.M.G.  and  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolselej; 
Afghan  Campaign,  1879-80,  and  South  Africa,  1881;  was  D.A.Q.M.G.  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  1874-5,  and  A.A.G.,  1875-8 ;  Military  Secretary  to  Vioexoy  of 
India,  1879  ;  D.Q.M.G.  in  Ireland,  1882  ;  D.A.G.  in  Ireland,  1882-4,  and  A.G.  in 
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India,  1884-6.  On  the  9th,  at  Ehn  Park  Gardens,  S.W.,  aged  56,  Lonii  John 
Jennings,  M.P.  Bom  in  London ;  at  a  very  early  age  became  connected  with 
journalism,  and  was  employed  on  the  Times,  He  represented  ti^at  paper  as 
special  correspondent  in  New  York,  and  in  1871  exposed  the  Tammany  HfJl 
scandals  of  **  Boss  "  Tweed,  and  others  in  the  New  York  Times,  of  which  he  subse- 
quently became  the  London  manager.  He  was  the  author  of  several  books  dealing 
with  English  country  life :  "  Field  Paths,"  "  Round  the  Wrekin,"  Ac.,  «*  Study  of 
W.  E.  Gladstone,"  and  other  works.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  assistant 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  Married,  1867,  Madeline  Louisa,  daughter  of 
David  M.  Henriques,  of  New  York.  On  the  10th,  at  Butler's  Green,  Hayward*s 
Heath,  aged  67,  lieutenant-Ooneral  OadwaUadar  Adami,  O.B.,  son  of  Henry 
Cadwallader  Adams  of  Ainsley  Hall,  Warwickshire.  Entered  the  army,  1845; 
served  with  49th  Foot  with  distinction  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  was  wounded. 
Married,  1871,  Anne  Catherine,  daughter  of  Colonel  James  Stopford,  C.B.  On 
the  10th,  at  Bournemouth,  aged  64,  Ber.  Biobard  TWmide  West,  K.A.,  son  of 
J.  M.  West,  Commissioner  in  Bankruptcy.  Educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford ; 
B.  A.,  1849 ;  Curate  of  Leeds,  1853 ;  Hemel  Hempstead,  1854-7 ;  All  Saints*,  Boyne 
Hill,  1858 ;  All  Saints*,  Margaret  Street,  1860-4,  when  he  was  appointed  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Paddington.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
High  Church  clergy  in  London.  On  the  10th,  at  Hyde  Park  GRskte,  W.,  aged  67, 
Sir  Charles  Edward  Lewis,  first  baronet,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Gtoorge  W.  Ijewis,  of 
^lagdalen  College,  Oxford.  Educated  at  St.  Saviour's  Grammar  School,  South - 
wark ;  practised  for  many  years  as  a  solicitor ;  sat  as  a  Conservative  for  London- 
derry City,  1872-90 ;  created  a  baronet.  Married,  1850,  Isabella,  daughter  of  B.  A. 
Ellison  of  Bristol.  On  the  10th,  aged  82,  at  Nunbumholme,  Rev.  Franeii  Qrpen 
Morris,  son  of  Admiral  Morris,  R.N.  Bom  at  Beverley ;  educated  at  Worcester 
College,  Oxford ;  B.A.,  1838  ;  presented  to  the  living  of  Nunbumholme,  1854 ;  was 
the  author  of  *'  History  of  British  Birds,*'  "  A  Natural  History  of  the  Nests  and 
Eggs  of  British  Birds,"  "  The  Country  Seats  of  the  Nobility 'and  (Gentlemen  of  the 
United  Kingdom,"  and  numerous  other  works  on  natural  history.  On  the  12th, 
at  Grizedale,  aged  60,  William  George  AinsUe,  son  of  Montagu  Ainslie  of  Grizedale 
Hall,  Ambleside.  Biom  at  Humeespoor,  Eiast  Lidies.  Educated  at  Sedbergh 
School ;  entered,  1849,  the  business  firm  of  Harrison,  Ainslie,  &  Co.,  of  Alvaston, 
of  which  he  became  the  senior  partner ;  sat  as  a  Conservative  for  North  Lanca- 
shire (North  Lonsdale),  1885-92.  Married,  1858,  Amy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Sawer. 
On  the  13th,  at  Sidcup,  within  a  few  weeks  of  completing  his  100th  year,  Bev. 
John  Wright,  F.B.S.  Educated  at  Cambridge ;  ordamed,  1827 ;  governor  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  1845,  and  successively  incumbent  of  Berkeley  Chapel, 
Mayfair,  Vicar  of  Great  Malvern,  and  Rector  of  Falmouth,  retiring  at  the  age  of  90 
years.  On  the  14th,  at  Bristol,  aged  60,  tir  Obaxlee  Waltlien.  Six  times 
Mayor  of  Bristol.  On  the  15th,  at  sea  on  his  voyage  home,  a^d  56,  Kajor-Oene- 
ral  Alexander  H.  A.  Gordon,  head  of  the  Hong-Aong  police.  Entered  the  army, 
1856;  served  in  the  York  and  Lancaster  Regiment;  commanded  the  Hussars 
during  the  Ashantee  War,  and  wounded  in  the  advance  to  Ooomassie.  On  the 
15th,  at  Paris,  aged  68,  Augottine  Brohan.  A  distinguished  actress,  who  first  ap- 
peared on  the  Paris  stage  in  1888 ;  retired  on  a  pension  income  of  the  ComMie 
Franyaise,  1868.  Married  Baron  Ghent,  for  many  years  Belgian  Minister  in 
Paris.  On  the  16th,  at  Tichfield,  Hants,  aged  81,  Bmnxj  Bnmett,  a  popular  tenor 
singer  in  early  life,  and  a  pupil  of  Sir  Georae  Smart,  who  aoquired  considerable 
reputation  on  the  English  opera  stage.  He  married  Fanny,  eldest  sister  of 
Charles  Dickens.  She  died  in  1848,  and  shortly  afterwards  their  little  deformed 
child,  who  was  the  original  of  Paul  Dombey.  On  the  17th,  at  Dreghom,  near 
Edinburgh,  aged  82,  Robert  Andrew  MMlle,  son  of  John  Maofie,  Provost  of  Leith. 
Educated  at  Leith  High  School  and  University  of  Edinburgh ;  a  merchant ;  sat 
as  a  Liberal  for  Leith,  1868-74.  Married,  1840,  Caroline  EUsa,  daughter  of  John 
Eastin  of  Conrance  Hill,  Dumfries.  On  the  17th,  at  Seymour  Street,  Portman 
Square,  aged  73,  Admiral  Sir  Artlmr  Gumming,  X.O.B.,  of  Foston  Hall,  Derby,  son 
of  General  Sir  Henry  Cumming,  K.C.B.  Entered  the  nav^,  1882 ;  was  as  mate  of 
H.M.S.  Cyclops  through  the  Syrian  War,  and  led  the  Turks  in  the  assault  on  Sedan ; 
served  in  the  Mediterranean  and  South  America  with  great  distinction ;  com- 
manded H.M.S.  Conflict  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  floating  battery  station  in  the 
Black  Sea  during  the  Crimean  War;  Commander-in-Chief  in  East  Indies,  1872-6. 
Married,  1853,  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Charles  Stuart.  On  the  19th,  at  Tonga,  in 
the  Western  Pacific,  aged  about  100,  Xing  Qeorge  of  Tonga,  the  grandson  of  the 
Chief  Finsu,  in  whom  Captain  Cook  showed  too  much  confidence.  King  Gteorge, 
whose  native  name  was  TanhaiJian,  was  baptised  George  by  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
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sionaries  in  1841,  and  in  1881  appointed  Rev.  W.  Shirley  Baker  to  be  his  Inline 
Minister.  Subsequently  to  1890,  King  Greorge  ruled  with  the  aid  of  a  nattw 
Government.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  great-grandson,  Tanha-Han.  On  the  19ih, 
at  Berlin,  aged  70,  Gerson  von  BleiohrOder,  an  eminent  financier,  whose  firm  owed 
its  eminent  position  to  their  connection  with  the  Rothschilds  (dating  from  1828), 
the  friendship  of  Prince  Bismarck  (shown  in  the  war  of  1866  and  subsequently), 
and  the  favour  of  Emperor  William,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  Iron  Cross,  1871, 
in  recognition  of  his  services  as  financial  adviser  during  the  peace  negotiations 
with  France.  He  was  unpaid  Gonsul-General  for  Great  Britam  from  1872.  On 
the  20th,  at  The  Gliffe,  Nantwich,  aged  68,  Sir  Henry  Fox  Brlstowe,  Q.O.,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Samuel  Ellis  Bristowe  of  Beesthorpe, 
Notts.  Called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple,  1847;  Q.C.,1869;  appointed 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  1887.  Married,  1850,  Selina,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Orlando  Bridgemau.  On  the  20th,  at  Rochester,  aged  82,  BeT.  Oliarlas  Browne 
Dalton.  Educated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford ;  B.  A.,  1833  ;  Second  Class  Claesics 
and  Mathematics;  Chaplain  to  Lincoln^s  Inn,  1836-46;  Rector  of  Lambeth, 
1846-54  ;  Rector  of  Highgate,  1854-78;  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  1845;  Bund  Dean 
and  Proctor  in  Convocation.  On  the  21st,  at  Admestone,  aged  81,  WlUiam  Hailitt, 
only  son  of  William  Hazlitt  the  essayist.  On  the  23rd,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  87, 
William  Peddle,  D.D.,  senior  Minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  £din- 
burgh.  Ordained,  1828,  as  colleague  to  his  father,  who  had  been  Minister  to  the 
same  congregation  (Bristo  Street  Church)  since  1783 ;  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  Jefierson  College,  Pennsylvania,  1843 ;  Moderator  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod,  1858.  On  the  24th,  at  Walpole  Street,  Chelsea,  aged  ^ 
Frederick  Hayes  Wbymper,  late  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  son  of  General  Sir 
Wm.  Whymper,  who  held  the  gate  at  Hougoumont,  Jime  18,  1815.  Educated  at 
Eton  (Newcastle  Scholar)  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (Modem  School,  1849), 
and  B.A.,  third  in  Classics,  1851 ;  appointed  sub-Inspector  of  Factories,  1857 ; 
succeeded  Mr.  Redgrave  as  Chief  Inspector,  1891.  On  the  24th,  at  Kelvedon, 
aged  nearly  94,  Rev.  Joseph  Gedge.  Educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  ;  First 
Sen.  Opt.,  1820 ;  w£bs  tutor  to  Lord  Mahon,  afterwards  Earl  Stanhope,  the  historian. 
Being  presented  to  a  living  in  Lincolnshire  in  1823,  before  his  oidination,  he  was 
ordained  deacon  and  priest  on  two  successive  Sundays  in  London  by  the  Bishops 
of  Bristol  and  Llandaf! ;  Rector  of  Bilderton,  Suffolk,  1849-79.  On  the  24th,  at 
Denmark  Hill,  S.E.,  aged  46,  Robert  Wilson.  Born  at  Glasgow;  educated  at 
Edinburgh  University ;  came  to  London  and  devoted  himself  to  journalism  :  was 
the  author  of  ''  Life  and  Times  of  Queen  Victoria  "  and  other  works.  On  the 
2Gth,  at  Paris,  aged  72,  Paul  Olrardet,  an  eminent  engraver.  Bom  at  Neuohatel, 
Switzerland,  but  his  grandfather,  the  head  of  a  long  line  of  artists,  had  settled  in 
Paris  in  1780.  On  the  26th,  at  Egginton  Hall,  Burton-on -Trent,  aged  62,  tir 
Henry  Flower  Every,  tenth  baronet,  son  of  Henry  Every.  Educated  at  Chelten- 
ham College  ;  entered  the  army,  90th  Foot ;  High  Sheriff  of  Derbyshire,  1868,  Bod 
lastly  Alderman.  Married,  first,  1855,  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Rev.  the  Hon.  Bap- 
tist W.  Noel,  and  second,  1859,  Mary  Isabella,  daughter  of  Rev.  Edmund  Holland 
of  Benhall  Lodge,  Suffolk.  On  the  26th,  at  Torquay,  aged  77,  Sir  Thomas  Arbhtr 
Colt,  seventh  baronet.  Educated  at  Glasgow  University,  where  he  took  his  degree 
^I.  A.  and  M.  D.  in  1840,  and  subsequently  practised  as  a  physician.  Married, 
1849,  Frances,  daughter  of  Elias  Chadwick  of  Swinton  Hall,  Lancashire.  On 
the  27th,  at  Bournemouth,  aged  66,  Sir  Walter  George  Nugent,  second  baronet. 
Educated  at  Oscott,  Ushaw,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  entered  the  army,  1845, 
and  served  with  33rd  Foot  through  the  Crimean  Campaign.  Married,  1860,  Maria 
^lore,  daughter  of  Right  Hon.  Richard  J.  O'Ferrall,  M.P.  On  the  27th,  at  Crom- 
well  Houses,  S.  W. ,  aged  80,  Sir  Charles  Cliflbrd,  first  baronet,  son  of  Geo.  Lambert 
Clifford.  Educated  at  Stonyhurst  College  ;  emigrated  to  New  Zealand,  1843,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1850  to  urge  the  issue  of  a  Royal  Warrant  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  responsible  Government  in  the  colony.  He  was  first  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  1853-60.  Married,  1847,  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of 
John  Hercy  of  Cruikfield  House,  Berks.  He  was  knighted  in  1858,  and  created  a 
baronet  at  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  On  the  28th,  at  Higli  Royd,  Yorkshire,  aged  76, 
Mary  Taylor,  one  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  intimate  friends,  the  Rose  Yorke  of 
**  Shirley,"  and  M.  of  Mrs.  GaskelPs  "  Life.'*  She  was  the  author  of  several  books 
and  essays,  but  none  related  to  her  life  at  Roe  Hill. 
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Professor  Minto.  —  William  Minto, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  1845  at 
Auchintoul,  Aberdeenshire,  where  his 
father  held  a  post  in  connection  with 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  of  Scot- 
land. He  passed  from  ue  village 
school  to  the  Aberdeen  Grammar 
School,  and  thence  to  the  University, 
where  he  graduated  in  1865,  taking 
triple  honours  in  classics,  mathema- 
tics, and  philosophy,  and  for  a  few 
months  afterwards  he  acted  as  assist- 
ant to  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy. In  1866  he  entered  University 
life  again  as  an  undergraduate  at  Mor- 
ton College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  the 
friend  and  contemporary  of  a  number 
of  men  who  have  subsequently  attained 
eminence,araongst  whom  were  Mr.Mow- 
bray  Morris,  Mr.  Saintsbury,  Mr.  Andw. 
Lang,  Mr.  M.  Greighton  (Bishop  of 
Peterborough),  Professor  Ferrier,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Myers,  &c.  Mr.  Minto,  however, 
did  not  remain  to  take  an  Oxford  de- 
gree, but  returned  in  1868  to  assist  Pro- 
fessor Bain  in  the  production  of  several 
of  his  works.  It  was  during  this  period 
alKo  that  he  compiled  his  first  volume, 
"  English  Prose  Writers,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1872,  and  ran  through  several 
editions.  It  was  followed  in  1874  by 
•*  English  Poets,"  which  was  even  more 
successful.  In  1874  Lord  Kosebery 
having  acquired  the  chief  interest  in 
the  Examiner  newspaper  appointed 
Mr.  Minto  to  the  post  of  editor,  which 
he  held  until  1878,  and  during  his  ten- 
ure the  famous  controversy  with  Mr. 
Buchanan  regarding  Mr.  Swinburne  and 
the  ••  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry  "  was 
carried  on  in  the  columns  of  the  Ex- 
aminer, ending  in  a  lawsuit.  On  quit- 
ting the  Examiner,  Mr.  Minto  became 
one  of  the  leader  writers  on  the  Daily 
Ncv^Sy  besides  contributing  to  other 
papers  and  periodicals,  and  for  two 
years,  1880-1,  wrote  the  political  his- 
tory in  the  "  Annual  Register."  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  farce  (1876), 
•*  The  Colorado  Beetle,"  which  enjoyed 
a  fair  amount  of  popularity.  In  1880, 
on  the  retirement  of  Professor  Bain 
from  the  Chair  of  Logic  and  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen, Mr.  Minto  was  appointed,  and 
finally  withdrew  from  London,  and  for 
some  time  devoted  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  work  in  connection  with 
his  professorship.  In  1885  he  pub- 
lished in  Blackwood's  Magazine  his 
first  novel,  "  The  Crack  of  Doom,"  and 
two  years  later  another  entitled  **  The 


Mediation  of  Ralph  Hardelot,"  a  tale 
dealing  with  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection, 
on  which  he  spent  great  care,  visitinff 
the  variouB  spots  in  Kent  connected 
with  that  popiidar  rising.  Whilst  de- 
voted to  Uteratore,  Mr.  Minto  also  took 
a  keen  interest  in  politics,  and  was 
Chairman  of  the  Aberdeen  Junior 
Liberal  Association,  devoting  much 
time  and  labour  to  ito  organisation  and 
work.  Amongst  his  other  works  were 
a  life  of  *<Defoe,"  for  the  English 
Men  of  Letters  Series;  a  volume  on 
'*  Logic,"  for  the  Universitvy  Extension 
Series,  and  many  articles  in  the  **  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica "  on  literary 
subjects.  He  had  recently  edited  the 
'*  Life  and  Letters  of  Wm.  Bell  Scott," 
which  gave  rise  to  some  controversy. 
He  married,  1880,  a  niece  of  Professor 
Bain,  of  Aberdeen,  to  whose  Chair  of 
Logic  and  Literature  he  shortly  after- 
wards succeeded,  and  he  died  in  that 
city  on  May  1  after  a  very  short  illness. 

K.  Tali&e. — Hippolyte  Adolphe  Taine 
was  bom  April  21, 1828,  at  Vouziers,  in 
the  Ardennes,  and  after  a  few  years  of 
private  instruction  was  entered  as  a 
pupil  at  the  GoU^e  Bourbon,  in  Paris, 
whence  he  passed  to  the  Ecole  Normale, 
having  intended  to  qualify  himself  for 
teaching.  The  thesis  chosen  for  his 
degree,  Docteur-es-Lettres,  was  '*La 
Fontaine's  Fables,"  and  M.  Taine*s 
essay  was  so  noteworthy,  that  he  was 
strongly  advised  to  devote  himself  to 
literature.  His  degree  in  philoeophy 
was,  however,  refiised,  as  his  views 
were  opposed  to  those  of  the  exam- 
iners. He  first  undertook  teach- 
ing at  Nevers,  and  then  at  Poitiers 
and  Besan^n,  but  at  length  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  give  up  teach- 
ing, and  threw  himself  into  the  study 
of  phUoBophy.  Bm  first  oritioal  work, 
"Essai  sur  Tite  Live"  (1854),  was 
honoured  by  the  French  Academy.  He 
had  previously  written  an  account  of  a 
journey  to  the  Pyrenees,  which  was  at 
once  popular ;  bat  it  was  not  until  the 
appearance  of  his  woric  of  the  **  French 
Philosophers  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury "  (1866),  and  the  attack  upon  the 
*'  Ecole  Spintoaliste  "  of  Victor  Cousin, 
that  Taine  attracted  the  notice  of 
scholars.  Eight  yoAn  later  appeared 
his  **  History  of  English  Literature," 
in  four  volumes,  in  which  he  upheld 
the  theory  that  man  was  the  creature 
of  his  surroundings.  To  this  work, 
however,  which  gave  rise  to  much  hoe- 
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tile  criticism,  he  owed  his  appointment 
(1864)  of  Professor  of  History  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  in  the 
course  of  lectures  whicli  followed,  he 
enforced  the  same  doctrine  to  art  which 
he  had  previously  applied  to  literature. 
This  was  followed  by  his  "  Voyage  en 
Italic  "  (1866),  his  "  Vie  et  Opinions 
de  Thomas  Graindorge "  (1867),  a 
severe  picture  of  Paris  life,  and  by 
the  two  volumes  of  pure  philosophy, 
"  De  I'Intelligence  "  (1870).  In  1871 
he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  French 
Literature  at  Oxford,  the  University 
acknowledging  the  compliment  by  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  honorary  title  of 
D.C.L.,  and  M.  Taine  returned  to  his 
own  country  to  publish  his  most  popu- 
lar volume,  "Notes  sur  I'Angleterre. " 
In  1874  he  presented  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  French  Academy,  but 
the  cdterie,  of  which  Monseigneur  Du- 
panloup  was  the  chief,  passed  him  over 
in  favour  of  M.  Caro.  The  following 
year  appeared  the  first  volume,  '^LaCon- 
quSte  Jacobine,"  of  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  Taine's  literary  career,  *'  Les 
Origines  de  la  France  Contemporaine, " 
and  in  1878  his  claims  to  a  fatUeuil 
could  be  no  longer  ignored.  He  suc- 
ceeded M.  de  Lomenie,  and  at  once 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  French  Aca- 
demy the  influence  of  his  taste  and 
judgment.  It  was  said  that  many  of 
the  younger  men  like  Sully,  Prud- 
homme,  De  Vogiie,  P.  Bourget,  and  even 
M.  Kenan  owed  their  election  to  M. 
Taine's  influence.  In  1868  he  married 
the  daughter  of  M.  Dennelle,  an  archi- 
tect of  distinction,  and  he  died  on 
March  5  at  his  house  in  the  Hue 
Cassette  at  Paris. 

Jules  Ferry. — Jules  Francois  Camille 
Ferry  was  bom  at  St.  Die,  in  the  Vos- 
ges,  in  1832,  and  began  by  studying 
law  in  Paris  and  writing  for  Le  Tcinps, 
the  staff  of  which  he  joined  in  1865. 
His  first  great  "hit"  was  in  1868, 
when  he  published  a  criticism  of  the 
imperial  expenditure  on  the  rebuilding 
of  Paris  under  the  immensely  happy 
title  of  "  Los  Comptes  Fantastiques 
d'Haussmann. "  This  pamphlet  gained 
him,  as  a  Democratic  Radical  candi- 
date, a  seat  for  Paris  on  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  last  Imperial  Chamber, 
having  been  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
in  1863.  In  the  Corps  L^gislatif  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
who  could  most  readily  obtain  a  hear- 
ing. He  was  among  those  deputies 
who  demanded  the  dissolution  of  the 
chamber,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
represent  the  majority  of  the  country  ; 
and,  when  the  fatal  war  was  declared. 


he  naturally  opposed  it  with  the  rest  of 
the  scanty  Left.  After  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Republic  he  became,  as  did 
each  of  the  representatives  of  Paris,  a 
member  of  the  (Government  of  Natiozial 
Defence,  and  went  through  many  ex- 
citing experiences  during  the  siege, 
being  more  than  once  in  imminent 
danger  from  the  insurrectionaiy  Na- 
tional Guards.  On  September  5 — ^the 
day  after  the  revolution — ^he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  to  the  Govemxoent, 
and  on  the  next  day  he  was  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  in  which  post  he 
was  able  to  carry  on  much  work  of 
great  value  in  the  way  of  organisation 
on  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  He  risked 
his  life  in  trying  to  suppress  the  CSom- 
munal  insurrection  of  October  31, 1870» 
and  soon  afterwards  he  was  delegated 
to  the  central  mayoralty  of  Paris,  upon 
the  resignation  of  M.  Arago.  In  this 
capacity  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
issuing  of  the  order  for  the  distribution 
of  bread,  and  in  other  vigorous  mea- 
sures which  the  situation  of  the  be- 
sieged city  urgently  demanded.  The 
last  incident  of  note  in  the  siege  was 
the  successful  defence  by  M.  Ferry  of 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville  against  a  body  of 
enraged  National  Guards,  who  at- 
tempted to  overthrow  the  Provisional 
Government. 

After  the  peace,  M.  Ferry  was  elected 
Deputy  for  the  Department  of  the  Vos- 
ges,  and,  in  consequence,  resigned  his 
national  and  municipal  functions.  In 
May  1871,  after  the  second  siege  and 
the  entrance  of  the  troops  into  Paris» 
he  was  nominated  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
by  M.  Thiers ;  but  so  much  hostile  criti- 
cism was  aroused  by  the  appointment 
that  he  only  held  office  for  ten  days. 
The  unpopularity  which  attached  to 
him  then  and  from  which  he  never 
afterwards  entirely  escaped  also  pre- 
vented him  from  being  sent  as  Amoas-. 
sador  to  Washington.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  apparently  owing  to  some 
difficulty  in  working  veith  M.  Thiers, 
he  went  as  Minister  to  Athens,  where 
he  remained  for  a  year,  till  the  fall  of 
Thiers  and  the  accession  of  Marshal 
MacMahon  to  power.  Then  he  came 
home  and  at  once  took  a  leading  plaoe 
in  the  Opposition,  resuming  his  place 
among  the  members  of  the  Republioan 
Left,  who  elected  him  their  presidmt. 
He  was  prominent  at  every  Parliamen- 
tary crisis;  resumed  the  pen  as  a 
financial  critic;  and  was  one  of  the 
foremost  members  of  the  famous 
*'868,"  who  refused  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence to  the  De  Broglie  Ministry  in 
1877,  after  the  marshal's  small  covp 
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d'itat.  When  the  Republio  had  been 
definitely  constituted  by  the  general 
election  of  1877  and  by  the  fall  of  the 
marshal,  M.  Ferry  at  once  came  to  the 
front  as  one  of  the  most  important 
members  of  M.  Grevy's  first  Mmistty. 
It  was  as  Minister  of  Education  that 
in  1879  he  proposed  the  celebrated  bill 
for  regulating  the  action  of  the  clergy 
and  the  so-called  "free**  universities 
— those  not  under  State  control — in 
teaching  and  in  the  giving  of  degrees. 
The  biU,  which  took  away  from  mem- 
bers of  unauthorised  religious  bodies 
all  power  of  teaching  in  public  or  pri- 
vate establishments,  passed  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  by  a  large  majority ; 
but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Senate, 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  a  strong 
party  including  many  moderate  Be- 
publicans,  under  the  guidance  of  M. 
Jules  Simon.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  M.  Ferry  attained  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  popularity  which  he  has  ever 
enjoyed  in  France.  During  a  provin- 
cial tour  which  he  made  in  the'autumn 
of  1879  he  was  everywhere  warmly  re- 
ceived, and  his  confident  predictions  of 
the  eventual  success  of  his  bill  aroused 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  audiences.  The 
bill  was  dropped  for  a  time,  and  in 
1880,  when,  during  the  Premiership  of 
M.  de  Freycinet,  the  clause  was  once 
more  inserted  in  M.  Ferry's  Govern- 
ment Education  Bill,  it  was  again 
thrown  out  by  a  small  majority  in  the 
Upper  Chamber.  But  the  Ministry 
proceeded  to  effect  its  purpose  by  de- 
crees founded  upon  laws  which  had 
become  obsolete,  and  the  proscription 
of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  was  immedi- 
ately proclaimed.  The  expulsion  of  its 
members  was  carried  out,  but  the  other 
unauthorised  congregations  were  un- 
molested, and  in  consequence  of  this 
three  of  the  more  thorough-going  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  resigned  their  port- 
folios. This  was  the  death-blow  to  the 
Ministry,  but  it  gave  M.  Ferry  the 
Premiership.  He  formed  a  new  Cab- 
inet, consisting  of  the  advanced  col- 
leagues of  M.  de  Freycinet,  with  M. 
Barth^emy  St.  Hilaire  as  Foreign 
Minister,  and  the  decrees  were  carried 
out  rigorously,  and  even  with  some 
harshness.  M.  Ferry  only  remained 
in  office  for  a  year.  The  expedition,  to 
which  France  owed  Tunis,  having  been 
violently  attacked  on  groimds  of  policy, 
he  resigned  in  November  1881.  A 
year  and  a  half  later  he  was  asked  to 
resume  the  task  of  administration,  and 
he  became  Premier,  again  holding  the 
portfolio  of  Public  Instruction.  He 
now  quitted  the  field  of  religious  educa- 
tion, and  again  turned  his  attention  to 


his  favourite  policy  of  colonial  expan- 
sion. His  invasion  and  annexation  of 
Tonkin  brought  upon  him  a  torrent  of 
abuse  and  recrimination.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  being  a  traitor  and  an  enemy 
of  his  country ;  it  was  said  that  he  had 
fallen  into  a  trap  set  for  him  by  Prince 
Bismarck;  and  by  a  sudden  adverse 
vote  of  the  Chamber  in  1884  he  was 
overthrown. 

From  that  time  M.  Ferry  became 
one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in 
France.  When  M.  Gr6vy  resigned  the 
Presidency,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
vacant  office.  Supported  by  a  majority 
of  Beptiblicans  in  tbe  Senate,  and  by  a 
certain  number  in  the  Chamber,  he 
obtained,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  op- 
position of  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris,  212  votes  on  tne  first  ballot 
against  M.  Oamot*s  808,  the  next  can- 
didate in  order  being  (General  Saussier 
with  148.  But  the  threats  of  civil  war, 
if  he  should  be  elected,  and  the  flame 
of  hatred  against  him  sedulously  fanned 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Paris  mob,  had 
their  influence,  and  he  withdrew  from 
the  contest  before  the  second  ballot 
took  place.  A  few  days  after  the  elec- 
tion of  M.  Camot,  M.  Feny  was  fired 
at  on  December  10,  1887,  fortunately 
without  ill-result,  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Chamber  by  one  Aubertin,  who  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  insane.  From 
this  time  he  preserved  an  almost  un- 
broken silence,  and  seemed  to  be,  as  it 
were,  ostracised  from  public  life.  He 
continued  to  represent  nis  old  constitu- 
ency in  the  Vosges,  with  one  brief  in- 
terval in  1889-90,  from  the  time  of  his 
first  election  in  1871  until  his  transla- 
tion to  the  Senate  in  1890.  Only  three 
weeks  before  his  death  his  popularity 
returned  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
He  was  elected  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  his  advice  was  sought.  But 
his  health  had  never  altogether  re- 
covered from  the  attack  made  upon 
him  by  Aubertin.  Of  the  three  shots 
one  had  taken  effect,  and  the  bullet 
flattening  itself  against  M.  Ferry's  riba 
produced  a  contusion  at  the  base  of  the 
heart.  No  warning,  however,  was  given 
of  his  sudden  death,  which  took  place 
on  March  16  in  Paris,  shortly  after  he 
had  left  the  presidential  chair,  in  iHPP*^- 
rentlygood  health.  M.  Ferry  married, 
in  1876,  MUe.  Rissler-Kestner. 

Sir  ^Oaorge  Plndlaj,  son  of  Gteorge 
Findlay  of  Grantown,  N.B.  Bom 
there  in  1829;  was  educated  at 
the  Halifax  Grammar  School,  whence 
he  passed,  in  1845,  at  the  age  of  16, 
into  the  service  of  Thomas  Brassey, 
then  contractor  for  the  constmetion  of 
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the  Trent  Valley  Railway  from  Rugby 
to  Stafford.  The  following  year  the 
Trent  Valley  became  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  newly  established  London 
and  North-western  Railway.  George 
Findlay  was  engaged  on  other  lines  in 
Wales,  finally  becoming  manager  of 
the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford,  which 
had  been  leased  by  Mr.  Brassey.  In 
18G2  the  London  and  North-western 
bought  the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford, 
and  Mr.  Findlay  was  taken  over  with 
the  rest  of  the  rolling  stock.  After  his 
arrival  at  Euston  his  rise  was  more 
rapid,  being  speedily  appointed  goods 
manager,  and  in  1874  succeeded  Mr. 
Cawkwell  in  the  post  that  he  was  to 
occupy  for  almost  twenty  years,  though 
at  first  not  with  the  title  of  general 
manager  but  only  of  traffic  manager. 
Sir  George  Findlay  did  not  suffer  the 
mere  routine  work  of  his  office,  over- 
whelming as  it  might  seem  to  be,  to 
absorb  his  whole  energies.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  railway  questions  at  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers,  of  which 
he  was  an  associate  member,  he  took 
part  from  time  to  time.  To  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  International  Railway 
Congresses,  both  at  Paris  and  St. 
Petersburg,  he  contributed  valuable 
papers.  Out  of  a  lecture  on  the 
••  Working  of  an  English  Railway," 
delivered  at  the  Chatham  School  of 
Military  Engineering,  grew  a  book  of 
great  practical  utility.  ^lore  recently, 
as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Railway 


Volunteer  Staff  Corps,  he  lectured  at 
the  United  Service  Institution  on 
"  Railways  as  a  Means  of  Defence.*' 
And  as  an  arbitrator  between  contend- 
ing railway  or  dock  companies  his  ser- 
vices were  often  called  for  and  not 
seldom  given.  He  was  a  prominent 
Freemason,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
Middlesex,  and  since  1889  an  Alderman 
of  the  Middlesex  County  CounciL  But, 
"  a  great,  broad-shouldered,  genial  Eng- 
lishman," spite  of  his  Scotch  parentage, 
he  had  an  Englishman's  love  of  sport, 
and  his  greatest  delight  was  to  get  away 
from  business  altogether  and  go  a-fi^- 
ing.  Sir  George  Findlay  married,  first, 
1856,  Annie,  daughter  of  Swanston 
Adamson,  of  Rugby,  Staffordshire,  and 
second,  1885,  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
Pryse  Jacob,  of  Bridgend,  Glamorgan- 
shire. His  health  had  been  a  good 
deal  shaken  the  last  few  yecurs,  and 
when  Sir  Richard  Moon  retired  from 
the  chairmanship  in  February,  1891, 
this  easier  and  more  dignified  position 
was  offered  by  the  directors  to  the 
general  manager.  But  he  resolved  to 
stick  to  his  post,  having,  as  he  said, 
some  years'  good  work  still  left  in  him. 
The  knighthood  conferred  on  him  in 
1893  was  a  tardy  recognition  of  his 
public  services  as  the  oldest  manager 
of  the  first  English  railroad.  He 
died,  on  March  2i6,  at  his  residence. 
Mill  Hill  House,  Edgware,  after  a 
very  short  illness. 


On  the  1st,  at  Bournemouth,  aged  65,  Colonel  Robert  Ck>gan  Cross.  Appointed 
to  17th  Bengal  Infantry,  1848 ;  served  through  the  Indian  Mutiny  with  great  dis- 
tinction ;  wounded  in  the  defence  of  the  Residency  at  Lucknow.  Married,  1857, 
Katharine  Diana,  daughter  of  R.  Shedden  Homfray,  B.C.S.  On  the  ^d,  at 
Sussex  Place,  Hyde  Park,  aged  80,  General  Sir  Heuy  Bates,  K.C.B.,  son  of  Major 
Bates,  R.A.  Educated  at  Charter  House  ;  entered  the  army,  1829  ;  served  witii 
82nd  Regiment  three  years  in  the  West  and  twenty-one  years  in  the  East  Indies  ; 
was  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Robt.  Dick  and  afterwards  to  Lord  Gough  during  the 
Afghan  War  ;  commanded  South-west  District  of  Ireland  during  the  Fenian 
rising,  1886  ;  Colonel,  9th  Foot,  1876  ;  retired,  1881 ;  Colonel  of  South  Lancashire 
Regiment,  1889.  Married,  first,  1865,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Colonel  Kingston 
Egan,  and  widow  of  Major-General  Brett,  Bombay,  R.A.,  and  second,  1875,  Maria 
Mary,  daughter  of  Rev.  P.  Ewart,  of  Kirklington,  York.  On  the  2nd,  at  Clifton, 
aged  81,  Captain  Francis  Philip  Egerton,  B.N.,  yoimgest  son  of  General  Sir  Charles 
Balkelly  Egerton,  G.C.M.G.  Entered  the  Royal  Navy,  1826 ;  served  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, 1836-40 ;  East  Indies,  1842-7,  during  which  he  distinguished  himself 
in  an  attack  on  Brunei  (Borneo).  Married,  1868,  Georgina  Augusta,  daughter  of 
Rev.  W.  Pitt,  of  Audlem,  Cheshire.  On  the  7th,  at  Dothill  Park,  Salop,  aged  80, 
Dowager  Lady  Forester,  Hon.  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  second  Viscount  St.  Vincent. 
Married,  first,  1841,  Colonel  David  Ahterlony  Dyce  Sombre,  and  second,  1862, 
George  Cecil,  third  Baron  Forester.  On  the  7th,  at  Marshalls,  Ware,  aged  66, 
Stephen  Martin  Leake,  son  of  Stephen  Ralph  Martin  Leake.  Educated  at  King's 
College,  London  ;  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
21st  Wrangler,  1848 ;  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple,  1858  ;  edited,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  E.  BuUen,  '*  Precedents  of  Pleading,**  1859 ;  and  was  the 
author  of  *♦  Law  of  Contracts,"  1867,  and  of  "  Law  of  Property  in  Land,**  1874. 
Married,  1859,  Isabel,  daughter  of  William  Plunkett.  On  the  8th,  at  Eaton  Place, 
S.W.,  aged  77,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Douglas  William  PariBh  Latelmondifln,  O.B.,  son 
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of  Joseph  Julian  Labalmondiere.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Sandhurst,  from  whioh 
lie  passed  out  first  with  honours ;  joined  88rd  Regiment,  1883  ;  served  under  Lord 
Seaton  during  the  Canadian  Rebellion,  1887-8;  employed  on  special  duty  in 
Ireland  during  the  famine,  1847-8 ;  Inspecting  Superintendent  of  Metropolitan 
Police,  1850-6 ;  Assistant  Commissioner,  1856-84.  Married,  1866,  Margaret 
Doveton,  daughter  of  John  Moore  Paget  of  Cranmore  Hall,  Somerset.  On  the  10th,. 
at  Tokio,  aged  54,  Major-General  Henry  Bpenoer  Filmer,  RJB.,  third  son  of  Colonel 
John  Freke  Palmer,  Madras  Stafi  Corps.  After  a  few  years  at  a  school  near  Bath 
he  entered  the  merchant  service,  and  was  engaged  in  the  Black  Sea  transport 
service  during  the  Crimean  War.  On  his  return,  in  1855,  he  decided  to  enter  the 
army,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  obtain  a  commission  at  Woolwich  by  open  com- 
petition (1856).  Two  years  later,  having  obtained  the  first  place  in  mathematics^ 
ho  passed  out  into  Engineers,  and  was  sent  to  British  Columbia  as  A.D.C. 
to  Colonel  Moody.  On  his  return,  he  was  employed  for  twelve  years  on  the 
Advance  Survey,  and  in  1869  was  appointed  to  the  joint  command  with  Sir 
Charles  Wilson  of  the  Sinai  Expedition,  of  which  he  wrote  an  interesting  account. 
After  being  for  some  time  A.D.C.  to  the  forces  of  Hong-Kong,  he  went  to  Japan 
to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  waterworks  of  Tokio  and  the  harbour  of 
Yokohama.  Married,  1863,  Mary,  daughter  of  Archdeacon  H.  P.  Wright.  On 
the  15th,  at  Bletchingley,  Surrey,  aged  61,  Beptimiui  WUterttblay,  F.B.C.8.,  seventh 
son  of  Kobt.  Sibley,  architect.  Educated  at  University  College,  London,  first  aa 
general  and  afterwards  as  a  medical  student ;  gold  medallist  for  medicine,  1852, 
and  subsequently  acquired  a  large  practice ;  was  the  author  of  works  on  cancer 
and  cholera.  Married,  1851,  Clara  Fanny,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  W. 
Carden,  M.  P.  On  the  16th,  at  Brighton,  aged  82,  General  John  HawUns  Gas- 
coigne,  C.B.  Entered  R.M.L.I.,  1828;  served  in  the  Baltic,  1854  ;  China,  I860, 
when  he  commanded  the  Marines  in  the  capture  of  Pekin.  Married,  first,  1843» 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burton,  and  second,  1876,  Ann,  widow  of 
Edward  James,  of  Swarland  Park,  Northumberland.  On  the  16th,  at  Pimlico, 
S.W.,  aged  88,  Sir  Howard  Elpblnstone,  second  baronet.  Educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  B.A.,  1826;  was  subsequently  incorporated  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford ;  D.C.L.,  1839,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate  at  Doctors* 
Common  the  same  year ;  called  to  the  bar,  1840 ;  represented  Hastings  as  a 
Liberal,  1885-7,  when  he  unsuccessfully  contested  Liverpool ;  sat  for  Lewes, 
1841-7.  Married,  1829,  Elizabeth  Julia,  daughter  of  Ed.  J.  Curteis,  M.P.,  of  Wind- 
mill Hill ,  Sussex.  On  the  16th,  at  Chelsea,  aged  67,  Bmllie  Ashnrst  Venturl,  youngest 
daughter  of  Wm.  Henry  Ashurst,  solicitor  of  London,  at  whose  house,  at  Stoke 
Newingtou,  Mazzini,  Saffi  and  the  leading  refugees  of  France,  Germany,  and  Poland 
were  accustomed  to  meet.  Miss  Ashurst's  first  marriage  having  been  dissolved,  she 
secondly  married  G.  A.  Venturi,  a  friend  and  follower  of  Mazzini,  whose  biographer 
she  was,  and  as  whose  literary  editor  and  secretary  in  this  country  she  acted  for 
several  years.  On  the  17th,  at  Southsea,  aged  63,  Major-General  FTodarltik  SmltlL 
Vacher.  Entered  the  army,  1846 ;  was  present  at  the  battles  of  the  Alma  and 
Inkermann  and  at  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  being  specially  mentioned  in  despatches. 
On  the  17th,  at  Blackheath,  aged  59,  Captain  Geo.  FSrdlnaxid  Hastings  Parker,  B.N. 
Entered  the  navy,  1848 ;  served  throughout  the  Russian  War  in  the  Baltic,  and 
subsequently  in  the  Pacific.  On  the  18th,  at  Madrid,  aged  84,  Count  SmnilTeda. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  Controller  of  the  Royal  Household  under  tluree  successive 
royal  dynasties.  On  the  18th,  at  Stinchcomb,  aged  88,  Yen.  tir  George  Prerost^ 
second  baronet,  eldest  son  of  General  Sir  Geo.  Prevost, Governor-General  in  GanadA. 
Bom  in  tlic  Island  of  Dominica ;  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford ;  second  class 
Classics ;  first  Mathematics,  1825;  ordained,  1828 ;  curate  to  Rev.  Thos.  Keble,  Viciir 
of  Bisley,  1828-84,  when  he  was  appointed  Rector  of  Stinchcomb ;  Archdeacon  of 
Gloucester,  1865-81  ;  was  a  friend  and  supporter  of  Dr.  Pusey,  and  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  Oxford  movement.  Married,  1828,  Jane,  daughter  of  Isaac 
Lloyd  Williams,  of  Cwmcynfelin,  Cardiganshire.  On  the  18th,  at  Montreal,  aged 
67,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hewitt  Bernard,  C.K.O.,  Q.C.  Bom  at  Jamaica,  but  edu> 
cated  in  Upper  Canada,  where  his  family  had  settled  ;  called  to  the  bar,  1868 ; 
Secretary  to  the  Confederation  Commission,  1864-6;  Deputy  of  Minister  of 
Justice,  1868-76.  On  the  19th,  at  Cannes,  aged  82,  Sir  Jolm  Mumy  SUnley 
Errington,  twelfth  baronet,  third  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Massey  Stanley,  ninth 
baronet,  assumed  the  name  of  Errington,  1876.  Married,  1841,  Maria,  daughter 
of  Baron  de  Talleyrand.  On  the  20th,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  72,  MaJor-GttKenkl 
John  Richard  Anderson,  C.B.  Entered  the  army,  18&,  and  the  Royal  Artillery, 
1840 ;  served  in  the  China  War,  1842 ;  Crimean  War,  1854 ;  and  the  Indian 
^lutiny,   1857-8,  distinguishing  himself  on  several  occasions.     Married,  1856» 
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Mary,  daughter  of  Kobt.  Ainslie,  of  Elvington,  N.B.  On  the  22nd,  at  Cambridge, 
l^lass.,  aged  91,  ReT.  Andrew  Preston  Peabody,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Christian 
Morals  in  Harvard  University,  U.S.A.  Bom  at  Beverly,  Mass.  ;  son  of  a  sohool 
teacher ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1826 ;  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  1833-60;  part  proprietor  of  the  North  American  Review. 
1862-61 ;  ••  Plummer "  Professor  of  Morals,  1861-81,  and  preacher  to  Harvard 
University.  On  the  23rd,  at  Chesham  Place,  aged  40,  the  Duke  of  Bedfiffd  ;  Gaoxfe 
William  Francis  Sackville  Russell,  tenth  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  educated  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1874 ;  sat  as  Marquess  of  Tavistock  as 
a  Liberal  for  Bedfordshire,  1875-85.  Married,  1876,  Lady  Adeline  Marie,  daughter 
of  third  Earl  Somers.  On  the  24th,  at  Kingstown,  Dublin,  aged  72,  Coloiitl 
Tkomas  Beckurter  Speedy.  Entered  the  army,  13th  Foot,  1839,  and  was  present 
through  the  first  Afghan  War  and  at  the  siege  of  Jelalabad;  appointed,  1865, 
Adjutant  and  Secretaoy  of  the  Koyal  Hibernian  Military  School.  On  the  Si4tli,at 
Dublin,  aged  69,  Sir  Henry  Robinson,  K.C.B.,  eldest  son  of  Admiral  Sir  Herooles 
Robinson.  Educated  at  Sandhurst,  and  served  for  some  time  in  60th  Rifles ; 
appointed  Poor  Law  Inspector  and  Local  Grovemment  Inspector  in  Ireland,  1848, 
and  promoted,  1876-9,  Assistant  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland  ;  Vice-President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  Ireland,  1879-91.  Married,  1853,  Hon.  Eva  Ar^nr 
Henry  Medora  Annesley,  daughter  of  tenth  Viscoimt  Valentia.  On  the  26th,  at 
Malacca,  aged  44,  Sir  EULot  Cbarles  Bovill,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Straits  Settlements, 
son  of  W.  J.  Bovill,  Q.C.  Educated  at  Westminster  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ; 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  1873 ;  Legal  Adviser  and  Judicial  Commissioner 
in  Cyprus,  1879-93  ;  Chief  Justice  of  Cyprus,  1883-92,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Straits  Settlements.  Married,  1876,  Anna,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Tabonrdin 
K.  White,  D.D.  On  the  25th,  at  New  York,  aged  60,  EUiot  Fitch  Sbepard,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express.  Bom  at  Jamestown,  N.Y.S. ;  educated  at  t^e 
University  of  New  York,  and  admitted  to  the  bar,  1858  ;  aide-de-camp  to  Governor 
Edwin  ^lorgan  ;  during  the  war  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Volunteer  I>ep6t 
at  Eluira,  and  personally  equipped  the  51st  New  York  Regiment,  known  as  the 
'' Shepard  Rifles."  He  founded  the  New  York  Bar  Association,  1876;  and  in 
1888  purchased  the  Neuj  York  Mail  and  Express^  after  his  marriage  with  a  member 
of  the  Vanderbilt  family.  On  the  27th,  at  Buda-Pesth,  aged  66,  General  Bazon 
Edelsheim.  Born  at  Carlsruhe ;  joined  the  Austrian  army  as  a  ctidet ;  served 
through  the  Italian  campaign,  1859,  with  distinction ;  held  an  important  com- 
mand in  1866 ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  appointed  Inspector  of  Cavalry,  which 
post  he  retained  until  1875  on  his  appointment  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  Hungazr. 
On  the  28th,  at  New  York,  aged  79,  Benjamin  H.  Field,  whose  name  for  nearly 
thirty  years  was  linked  with  every  charitable  work  in  that  city.  Bom  at  York 
Town,  and  educated  at  a  local  school,  he  entered  the  office  of  a  New  York  mer- 
chant, and  rose  to  be  partner  of  the  firm.  He  retired  in  1864  to  devote  his  whole 
time  and  means  to  philanthropic  works.  He  established  a  Home  for  Incurables 
at  Fordham  ;  was  President  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary ;  Vice- 
T*resident  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  several 
similar  societies,  and  was  founder  and  President  of  the  New  York  Free  Circulating 
Libraries  ;  also  held  many  important  public  posts  in  connection  with  the  city  of 
New  York.  On  the  29th,  at  London,  aged  66,  Rev.  Samuel  Cox,  D.D.,  a  distin- 
guished Baptist  theologian.  Bom  near  London  ;  educated  at  the  Baptist  College, 
Stepney  ;  after  a 'short  pastorate  at  Ryde  and  Southsea  removed  to  Nottingham, 
where  he  filled  the  charge  until  1888.  Founded  the  Expositor^  1875,  which  he 
continued  to  edit,  and  was  the  author  of  several  theological  works,  of  which  the 
most  important  was  "  Salvator  Mundi."  On  the  30th,  at  Versailles,  aged  83,  the 
Comte  de  Champagny,Duc  de  Cadore,son  of  Napoleon  I.'s  Minister.  Honorary  cham- 
berlain to  Napoleon  III.  ;  deputy,  1853-70,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Napoleon 
Correspondence.  On  the  30th,  at  Beaumont  Street,  London,  W.,  aged  61,  John 
Bartholomew,  Chief  of  the  Geographical  Institute,  Edinburgh,  and  a  distinguished 
cartographer.  On  the  30th,  at  Elsing  Hall,  East  Dereham,  aged  62,  Bioliard 
Charles  Browne,  J.P.,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Hugh  Hastings,  of  Elsing,  whose 
barony  of  Hastings  (1264)  fell  into  abeyance  in  the  sixteenth  century  between  his 
two  daughters,  Anne  and  Elizabeth,  from  the  former  of  whom  Mr.  Browne 
descended,  but  the  abeyance  was  terminated  in  1840  in  favour  of  the  descendants 
of  the  younger  sister. 
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The  Earl  of  Derl^,  K.O.  —  Edward 
Henry  Stanley,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was 
three  times  Prime  Minister,  was 
bom  at  Knowsley  Park  in  July  1826. 
He  w£is  educated  at  Rugby  under  Dr. 
Arnold,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. At  Cambridge  he  gained  a 
medal  for  declamation,  besides  several 
other  college  prizes,  and  in  1848  he 
took  a  first-class  in  the  classical  tripos, 
and  he  was  also  placed  among  the 
junior  optimes  in  mathematics.  From 
hia  early  years  he  was  destined  for 
public  life,  and  his  first  appearance  be- 
fore taking  his  degree  was  as  the  Pro- 
tectionist candidate  for  Lancaster  in 
March  1848,  when  he  was  beaten  by 
six  votes  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  Liberal 
candidate.  On  quitting  the  university 
he  set  out  on  a  tour  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  then  laid  the  foimdations  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  our  colonial 
empire.  Some  of  the  results  of  his 
travels  appeared  in  a  pamphlet  on 
*'The  West  Indies  and  their  Re- 
sources," which  went  through  several 
editions,  and  which  the  planters,  then 
in  dire  straits,  thought  the  ablest  state- 
ment of  their  case.  A  year  or  two  later 
he  paid  a  visit  to  South  America,  of 
which  he  wrote  •'  Six  Weeks'  Impres- 
sions." In  his  absence  in  America, 
he  was  in  December  1848  elected  as 
successor  to  Lord  George  Bentinck  at 
King's  Lynn,  and  that  seat  he  held 
without  intermission  until  he  became 
a  peer.  Only  once  he  sought  election 
elsewhere  ;  he  stood  in  1859  for  Mary- 
Jebone,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Edwin 
James  and  Sir  Benjamin  Hall. 

His  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  on  May  31,  1850,  in 
support  of  Sir  Edward  Buxton's 
motion  "  that  it  is  unjust  and  impo- 
litic to  expose  the  free-grown  sugar  of 
the  British  colonies  and  possessions 
abroad  to  unrestricted  competition 
with  the  sugar  of  foreign  slave-trading 
countries,"  a  subject  which  Lord  Stan- 
Icy  had  made  his  own.  His  speech 
was  an  argument,  closely  reasoned  and 
well  expressed,  to  prove  that  distress, 
due  to  no  fault  of  the  planters,  existed 
widely  and  generally  throughout  the 
West  Indies ;  that  with  the  existing 
import  duties  no  improvement  could 
be  expected ;  and  that  the  claims  of 
the  colonists  were  wholly  distinct  from 
those  of  the  home  agricultural  interest 
in  England.     He  was  warmly  compli- 


mented by  excellent  judges  of  Parlia- 
mentary style.  He  had  we  good  sense 
not  to  abuse  his  success  or  scatter  his 
energies.  He  stuck  to  the  cause  of  the 
suffering  West  Indian  planters,  and 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Glacustone,  called 
**  Further  Facts  about  the  West  In- 
dies," he  again  urged  the  necessity  for 
legislation.  When  he  next  addr«NBsed 
the  House  of  Commons  it  was  with 
reference  to  our  colonial  empire.  Sir 
William  Molesworth  moved,  in  1851, 
his  memorable  resolution  in  favour  of 
relieving  the  moUier  country  from  civil 
and  military  expenditure  on  account 
of  the  colonies  and  giving  them  ample 
powers  of  self-government.  Lord  Stan- 
ley thought  that  under  professions  of  a 
desire  to  preserve  the  connection  of  the 
colonies  with  England,  there  was  veiled 
an  intention  to  break  it,  and  he  opposed 
the  motion  in  a.  speech  of  marked 
ability :  **  I  am  compelled  to  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  that  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  the  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  and,  with  him,  to  believe  that 
the  effect  of  this  motion,  if  carried, 
would  be  the  entire  abandonment  of 
the  colonial  empire.  To  that  step  I 
will  never  consent.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  an  act  of  political  suicide 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
world."  A  visit  to  India  and  a  careful 
study  of  its  resources  and  government 
occupied  part  of  1851  and  1852. 

In  his  father's  first  short-lived  Ad- 
ministration he  was  appointed  in 
March  1852  Under-Secreta^  for  the 
colonies.  Neither  in  that  office  nor  in 
the  long  period  when  he  was  in  oppo- 
sition was  he  solicitous  to  obtrude 
himself.  At  the  same  time  his  political 
o|»inions  were  widening  and  drawing 
hmi  away  from  his  colleagues  to  the 
teaching  of  Joseph  Hume  and  Richard 
Cobden.  In  1858  he  took  up,  in  a  pam- 
phlet on  "Church  Rates,"  a  position 
which  his  party  could  not  accept,  for 
he  declared"  the  claims  of  Noncoxifor- 
mists  to  be  exempted  from  ecclesiasti- 
cal taxation  appeared  unanswerable." 
By  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
opening  of  museums  on  Sundays,  by 
his  early  advocacy  of  a  conscience 
clause  to  be  enforced  in  aU  schools 
receiving  State  aid,  and  by  many  indi- 
cations that  he  was  in  favour  of  Uage 
social  and  economical  changes,  it  1m- 
came  apparent  that  he  sat  loosely  witii 
his  party;  and  it  was  natural  that 
Lord  Paimerston  should,  on  Sir  Wm. 
Molesworth's  death  in  1855,  offer  him 
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the  office  of  Colonial  Secretary — an 
offer  which  he  declined.  In  1858  his 
father  took  office  a  second  time ;  Lord 
Stanley  became  Secretary  of  State,  in 
the  first  instance  for  the  colonies ;  but 
the  Government  having  accepted  Lord 
Ellenborough*s  resignation,  Lord  Stan- 
ley took  his  place,  and  it  fell  to  him  to 
pilot  through  the  House  the  bill  for 
transferring  the  government  of  India 
from  the  Company  to  the  Queen.  For 
the  tact  with  which  he  steered  it  past 
many  rocks  he  won  golden  opinions. 
Indeed,  his  conduct  in  office  at  that 
time  went  far  to  justify  his  friends  in 

gredicting  that  he  would  one  day  lead 
is  party.  More  than  once  he  came 
into  collision  with  the  able  Governor- 
General,  who  was  then  repairing  the 
effects  of  the  Mutiny,  and  he  once,  at 
least,  overruled  too  unceremoniously 
the  deliberate  acts  of  Lord  Canning. 
He  offended  the  missionaries  and  their 
friends  by  his  avowed  adherence  to  the 
*'  ancient  policy  of  perfect  neutrality  in 
matters  affecting  the  religion  of  India." 
He  did  his  part  in  supporting  the  un- 
fortunate Reform  Bill  of  1869  in  a 
speech  which  probably  expressed  his 
deliberate  and  final  opinions  as  to  de- 
mocracy— a  speech  which  advocated 
admission  of  the  working  classes  to  the 
franchise  by  judicious  selection,  and 
not  in  mass.  While  in  opposition  he 
busied  himself  with  social  and  econo- 
mical questions.  He  supported  Lord 
Grosvenor's  amendment  to  the  Liberal 
Ministry's  Reform  Bill  in  a  famous 
speech,  of  which  Mr.  Bright  said  that 
what  was  important  in  it  was  not  true 
and  what  was  true  was  not  important, 
but  which  was,  in  fact,  among  the 
weightiest  contributions  to  the  discus- 
sion. He  also  moved  the  amendment 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions  on  the 
Irish  Church. 

At  a  critical  moment  in  1866,  just  as 
the  Austro- Prussian  conflict  was  be- 
coming acute,  Lord  Stanley  returned 
to  office,  and  it  was  a  comfort  to  many 
that  tlie  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  was 
committed  to  him.  This  was  the  first 
searching  trial  of  Lord  Stanley's  capa- 
city as  a  statesman,  and  the  trial  was 
severe.  The  Eastern  question  began 
to  take  an  ominous  shape.  The  Cretan 
insurrection  threatened  to  open  up  all 
that  the  Crimean  War  had  closed. 
Lord  Stanley  strove  hard  to  minimise 
the  troubles  of  the  time,  and  it  was 
alleged  that  in  his  desire  to  preserve 
neutrality  he  forgot  the  rights  of 
humanity  towards  the  women  and 
children  who  were  left  to  the  mercy  of 
Turkish  irregular  troops.  It  fell  to 
him  to  deal  with  the  Luxemburg  diffi- 


culty ;  by  the  expedient  of  a  "  collec- 
tive guarantee  "  of  neutrality  he  stAved 
it  off;  but  the  cord  of  many  straiiiB 
was  weak,  and  it  soon  snapped.  The 
position  to  which  Lord  Russell  had 
stuck  in  regard  to  the  Alabama  claims 
Lord  Stanley  yielded ;  he  admitted  the 

Erinciple  of  arbitration.    He  was  often 
lamed  for  the  results  of  the  Geneva 
arbitration  ;  but,  as  he  more  than  once 
explained,  it  was  one  thing  to  admit 
the  principle  of  arbitration  and  another 
to  consent  to  arbitration  under  a  treaty 
which  put  us  on  our  trial  under  a  law 
not  existing  when  the  alleged  offences 
were  committed.    On   the  whole,  his 
two  years  at  the  Foreign  Office  were 
successful,    though    they   revealed    a 
tendency  to  temporise  when  swift,  de- 
finite action  was  needed.    His  policy 
in  regard  to  reform  was  less  intelli- 
gible.    He  had  no  delusions  on   the 
subject  of  the  virtues  of  democracy, 
but  he  suffered  himself  to  be  harried 
on  to  household  suffrage,  and  to  make, 
without  a  protest,  *'  a  leap  in  the  dark." 
In  1869  he  was  raised  to  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
in  Mr.    Disraeli's   Administration    of 
1874  he  again  was  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs ;  and  he  had  not  long  been  in 
office  when  the  Eastern  question  be- 
came serious.    The  smooth  course  of 
events  for  a  time  and  the  coup  which 
was  made  by  the  Government  by  the 
purchase  of   the  Suez    Canal    shares 
seemed  to  justify  confidence  of  tran- 
quillity to  come.      But  the  Andrassy 
Note  and  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  soon 
forced  the  hand  of  the  Government, 
and    its    foreign    policy    became    un- 
popular.   Again  he  did  his  utmost  to 
prevent  the  Eastern  question  opening 
up  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  and 
to  preserve  the  status  quo.    Through- 
out all  the  quickly  changing  phases  of 
that  difficulty  while  he  was  in  office, 
and  almost  until  the  actual  outbreak 
of  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  he  was  cool 
and  hopeful,  if  not  optimistic.      He 
seemed   to  make  light  of   difficulties 
which  others  thought  insuperable.   He 
saw  prospects  of  peace  when  others 
dreaded  war.     In  his  answer  to  the 
deputation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bright 
on  July  14,  1876,  he  disnussed  as  "  the 
most  improbable  thing  in  the  world  " 
the  probability  of  a  great  European 
war.     On  the  very  eve  of  hostilities  he 
was  endeavouring  to  build  a  bridge  of 
retreat  for  the  Russian  Government. 
At  last  he  was  compelled  to  admit  that 
his  efforts  to  maintain  peace  were  un- 
availing.     The  Russians  crossed  the 
Danube  on  June  22, 1877.    Then  began 
for  Lord  Derby  a  period  of  still  greater 
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anxiety.  The  Cabinet,  it  soon  became 
clear,  was  divided.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  bent  upon  a  bold  course  of  resist^ 
ance  to  the  advance  of  Russia ;  Lord 
Carnarvon,  Lord  Derby,  and  perhaps 
Lord  Salisbury  sought  to  restrain  the 
warlike  policy  of  the  Premier.  Lord 
Derby  and  Lord  Carnarvon  felt  them- 
selves compelled  to  resign.  The  former 
returned  to  office,  but  only  for  a  short 
time.  After  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  when  measures  of  ag- 
gression and  warlike  preparation  were 
decided  upon,  Lord  Derby  withdrew, 
on  March  28,  1878,  from  a  Ministry  of 
which  he  had  long  ceased  to  direct  the 
foreign  policy.  He  was  blamed  for  re- 
maining so  long  with  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  Ministry ;  he  was  blamed  for 
quitting  it. 

From  that  time  Lord  Derby  drifted 
more  and  more  from  his  old  party,  and 
he  soon  made  it  known  that  he  no 
longer  even  nominally  belonged  to  it, 
but  it  was  a  surprise  to  many  of  his 
friends  when  in  1882  he  accepted  a 
post  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  as 
Colonial  Secretary.  Again  his  official 
path  was  troubled.  It  fell  to  him  to 
deal  with  South  African  affairs  at  a 
critical  time,  and,  as  usual,  his  policy 
was  one  of  caution,  at  times  bordering 
on  laisser  /aire.  For  the  policy  of 
scuttling  from  the  Soudan,  or,  as  he 
described  it,  "  rescue  and  retire,"  he 
was  no  more  responsible  than  the  other 
members  of  the  Ministry.  But  he  was 
probably  never  very  convinced  of  the 
expediency  of  sending  Gordon  to  Khar- 
toum ;  and  none  among  them  defended 
the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  with  more 
sincerity  than  Lord  Derby. 

Since  the  fall  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government,  he  took  no  very  promi- 
nent part  in  public  affairs.  On  Home 
Rule  he  separated  entirely  from  Mr. 
Gladstone.  He  had  always  been  dis- 
posed to  treat  Ireland  with  liberality, 
and  he  offended  some  members  of  his 
party  by  refusing  to  vote  against  the 
Land  Bill  of  1870,  but  he  met  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  proposals  with 
unqualified  resistance,  and,  until  the 
death  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire 
removed  Lord  Hartington  to  the  Upper 
House,  he  led  the  Liberal  Unionist 
Peers.  Among  Lord  Derby's  many 
public  services  should  be  mentioned 
the  Royal  Commissions  over  which  he 
presided  with  admirable  tact  and 
patience,  the  many  committees  on 
which  he  served,  his  labours  on  behalf 
of  many  excellent  societies,  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Peabody  Trust,  his  ser- 
vices as  a  model  Chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  his  work  as  Chancellor 


of  the  University  of  London.  He 
married,  1870,  Mary  Catherine,  second 
daughter  of  fifth  Earl  de  la  Warr  and 
widow  of  second-  Marquess  of  Salis- 
buxy,  and  died  on  April  11  at  his  seat  at 
Knowsley  in  Lancaskire. 

John  AddSsffton  BymoiiuUi  was  bom  at 
Clifton,  Bristol,  in  1840,  and  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  J.  Symonds,  a  man  who 
had  in  his  time  a  great  and  deserved 
reputation  throogh  the  West  of  Eng- 
land as  a  physician  and  a  philo- 
sopher. Educated  at  Harrow  and 
Balliol,  he  early  showed  his  bent  to- 
wards literature ;  he  had  a  distin- 
guished university  career,  which  was 
crowned  by  a  Fellowship  at  Magdalen. 
He  won  thie  University  English  Essay, 
the  subject  being  "  The  Renaissance  " ; 
and  in  his  case,  as  in  many  others,  the 
fact  of  obtaining  the  prize  did  much  to 
fix  the  direction  of  his  studies  for  life. 
His  first  book  was  **  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Dante,*'  and  from  Dante 
he  went  on  to  steep  himself  in  the 
Italian  and  Latin  wntings  of  Petrarch, 
Boccaccio,  the  humanisto  and  poets  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  their  successors.  As  a  b^-work 
during  the  preparation  and  pubhcation 
of  his  principal  book  he  threw  off  such 
occasional  volames  as  "  Studies  of  the 
Greek  Poets,"  of  which  the  first  and 
second  series  appeared  in  1876  and 
1878,  "  Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy," 
and  **  Italian  By- Ways,**  together  with 
various  volumes  of  poems,  original  and 
translated,  and  the  lives  of  Sidney  and 
Shelley  in  the  **  Enfflish  Men  of  Let- 
ters '*  series.  But,  tnough  the  titles  of 
these  last  two  books  show  the  second 
line  of  work  to  which  Mr.  Symonds  de- 
voted himself,  his  most  serious  studies 
and  his  most  productive  labour  were 

S'ven  to  Italy.  His  "History  of  the 
enaissanoe  in  Italy,"  in  five  volumes^ 
with  the  two  subsequent  and  supple- 
mentary volumes  on  "The  Catnolio 
Reaction,**  were  his  most  ambitious 
performance,  and  that  by  which  he 
would  have  chiefly  wished  himself  to 
be  judged.  The  first  volume,  "The 
Age  of  the  Despots,"  appeared  in  1875; 
the  next  two,  on  "The  Revival  of 
Learning**  and  "The  Fine  Arts,"  in 
1877  ;  the  two  on  "  Italian  Literature  *' 
(1800-1580)  in  1881 ;  and  the  two  final 
volumes  five  years  later. 

Mr.  Symonds  was  a  student  also  of 
the  period  when  English  literature  was 
most  affected  by  Italy,  and  his  large 
volume  on  "  Shakespeare's  Predecessors 
in  the  English  Drama "  (1884)  was  a 
clear  and  effectively-written  r^sumd  of 
the  best  that  is  known  on  the  subject. 
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Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  his 
small  monographs  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  on  Shelley.  As  a  writer  of  original 
verse  he  was  musical,  reflective,  and 
often  interesting.  As  a  translator, 
whether  of  verse  or  prose,  he  produced 
the  best  existing  rendering  of  Michel 
Angelo's  profoundly  touching  poetry, 
and  the  only  possible  English  versions 


of  two  very  different  books — Cellini's 
"Autobiography"  and  Count  Cario 
Gozzi*8  "Memoirs.**  His  last  work, 
"  A  Study  of  Walt  Whitman/*  by  a  8«d 
coincidence,  appeared  on  April  19,  the 
day  of  his  death,  in  Borne.  He  mar- 
ried, 1868,  Margaret,  younger  daughter 
of  Frederick  North,  of  Bougfaam,  Nor- 
folk, and  M.P.  for  Hastings. 


On  the  Ist,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  91,  Captain  Qeorge  Hope,  1&.N.,  third  son 
of  Captain  K.  Hope.  Bom  at  Chatham,  May  80,  1801 ;  entered  the  navy,  1813, 
on  board  H.M.S.  I^atona ;  was  a  student  at  the  Koyal  Naval  College,  Portsmouth, 
1814-6 ;  and  was  present  as  a  midshipman  at  the  taking  of  Algiers  on  H.M.S. 
Oracchus  ;  served  on  the  North  American  station,  1816-9,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Koyal  Sovereign  Yacht ;  and  was  in  the  South  American  station,  1828-8. 
Married,  first,  1833,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Vice-Admiral  John  Tollemache,  and 
second,  1845,  Katherine,  daughter  of  Wm.  Leveson-Gower,  grandson  of  first  £arl 
Cower.  On  the  2nd,  at  Lustleigh,  Devon,  aged  74,  Eden  CMlTill,  of  Ochiltree, 
Chairman  of  the  K.M.S.  Company,  of  which  his  father,  Andrew  Colvill,  had  been 
the  founder.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College  ;  after  an  apprenticesliip  to 
business,  appointed  manager  of  the  Beauhamais  Settlement  near  Montreal,  and 
sitting  for  two  years  in  the  Legislative  Council  ;  Gk>vemor  of  the  Red  River 
Settlement  under  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Married,  1845,  Anne,  daughter 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell,  of  Montreal.  On  the  2nd,  at  Eastbourne, 
aged  65,  Major-Qeneral  Cadwallader  William  Elgee,  C.B.,  B.A.,  son  of  Captain 
Elgee,  67th  Regiment.  Educated  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich; 
entered  the  Royal  Artillery,  1846 ;  served  in  China  Campaign,  1857-8  ;  and  Trans- 
kei  Campaign,  1877-8.  Married,  1877,  Dora,  daughter  of  Assistant^Gommissazy 
General  G.  Bennett.  On  the  4th,  at  Geneva,  ag^  86,  Alphonse  de  Oaadcdle,  an 
eminent  botanist,  son  of  Adolphe  Pergamus  de  CandoUe,  the  botanist.  Bom  in 
Paris ;  Foreign  ^lember  of  the  Royal  Linnean  Society,  &c.  On  the  5th,  at 
Devonport,  aged  54,  Captain  Arthur  Thomas  Brooke,  C.B.,  B.N.,  Flag  Captain  to 
H.R.H.  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  second  son  of  Geo.  Brooke,  of  Ashbrooke,  oa  Fer- 
managh. Entered  Royal  Navy,  1853  ;  served  through  China  War,  1857 ;  distin- 
guished himself  in  saving  many  lives,  and  commanded  an  expedition  up  the  Niger 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trslde.  Married,  first,  1880,  Alice  Marianne, 
daughter  of  Clement  R.  Archer,  of  Hill  House,  Hampton,  and  second,  1892, 
Blanche,  daughter  of  J.  Vaughan,  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate.  On  the  6th, 
at  Little  Campden  House,  Kensington,  aged  59,  Vlcat  Cede,  BJL.,  son  of  Geoige 
Cole,  a  landscape  painter.  Bom  at  Portsmouth  ;  first  exhibited  in  1852  at  Society 
of  British  Artists,  and  in  the  following  year  at  the  Royal  Academy  ;  gained,  1860, 
Society  of  Arts  Medal  for  **  A  Surrey  Cornfield " ;  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  1870,  and  R.A.,  1880.  In  1888  his  "  Port  of  London,*'  regarded 
as  his  best  work,  was  purchased  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Chantrey  Fund.  On  the 
7th,  at  West  Wycombe  Park,  Bucks,  aged  88,  Sir  Edwin  Abercroml^  Daahwood, 
eighth  baronet.  Married,  1889,  Florence,  daughter  of  Frederick  Norton,  of  Dar- 
gaville,  New  Zealand,  in  which  country  Sir  E.  Dash  wood  spent  many  years  of  his 
early  life.  On  the  7th,  at  San  Francisco,  aged  81,  William  Ingraham  Kip,  DJ>., 
Bishop  of  Caiifomia.  Bom  in  New  York ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  ;  ordained 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  1835,  exactly  200  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ment of  his  ancestors  in  America.  After  holding  charges  at  New  York  and 
Albany,  he  was  appointed,  1853,  first  Missionary  Bishop  to  California.  His  tiunily 
was  descended  from  Rulofi  de  Kype,  a  native  of  Brittany,  and  a  supporter  of  the 
Guises  in  the  religious  wars  of  France.  On  the  8th,  at  Paris,  aged  86,  Admiral 
Paris.  Entered  the  navy,  1820 ;  accompanied  Dumont  d'Urville  and  Captain 
Laplace  in  their  voyage  round  the  world ;  commanded  the  Archimedty  the  first 
French  screw  steamer  which  doubled  the  Cape,  and  the  frigate  Meuron  at  tfie 
bombardment  of  Sebastopol  ;  appointed  Curator  of  the  Naval  Museum  at  the 
Louvre,  1871.  On  the  8th,  at  New  York,  aged  72,  John  Taylor  Johnston.  Creator 
of  the  Central  Railway  of  New  Jersey ;  founder  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  and  an  art  collector  of  wide  repute.  Bom  in  New  York,  of  Scotch  parents, 
and  educated  partly  at  the  Edinburgh  High  School  and  partly  at  the  New  York 
University ;  graduated  in  law  at  Yale  University,  and  called  to  the  bar,  1843  ; 
and  five  years  later  became  connected  with  railway  imdertakings,  with  which  his 
fortunes  rose  and  fell.    He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  art,  education,  and  nmneroos 
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charitable  and  philanthropio  institutions.  On  the  8th»  at  Windsor,  aged  80, 
Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Sir  Auturey  Hope  K'liaiioii,  fourth  baronet,  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Westropp  M'Mahon,  C.B.  Entered  Grenadier  Guards,  1880 ;  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  Lord  Stanley,  of  Preston,  as  Governor  of  Canada.  On  the  8th,  at 
Duke  Street,  Portland  Place,  W.,  aged  63,  Cbarlas  Earla,  R.I.,  a  painter  in  water 
colours  of  repute,  son  of  Rev.  H.  J.  Earle,  Rector  of  High  Ongar,  Essex.  On  the 
9th,  in  London,  aged  58,  Mrs.  Arthur  Bwaaborongh,  who,  as  Miss  Eleanor  Bufton, 
was  a  popular  actress  of  light  comedy,  having  first  appeared  in  Shakespearian 
plays  at  the  St.  James'  and  Princess*  Theatres.  On  the  10th,  at  Mezioo,  aged  78, 
Manuel  Ooniales,  ex-President  of  the  Republic.  Li  early  life  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  various  revolutionary  wars,  and  fought  in  guenlla  bands.  Jn  1867  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Palace,  which  he  held  until  1871,  when  he  was  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  theft  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian's  plate.  He 
subsequently  joined  with  Porfirio  Diaz,  who  made  him,  in  1876,  Secretary  of  War. 
In  1880  he  was  elected  President,  and  distinguished  his  adniinistration  by  the 
most  reckless  fiscal  mismanagement,  and  was  forced  to  retire  in  1884,  when  he 
was  appointed  a  provincial  governor.  On  the  11th,  at  Paris,  aged  84,  AdoH>h» 
Franck,  Vice-President  of  the  Jewish  Consistory  in  France.  Bom  at  Liancourt 
(Meurthe) ;  came  to  Paris,  and  was  Deputy  to  M.  Barthdlemy  St.  EUlaire,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Philosophy,  1849-52,  and  Professor  of  Litemational  Law,  1852-82, 
at  the  College  de  France.  On  the  11th,  at  Brancaster,  Norfolk,  aged  ^,  Olande 
Andrew  Caltlirop,  a  painter  of  some  distinction.  On  the  12th,  at  Hoghton  Tower, 
Lancashire,  aged  69,  Sir  Charles  de  Hoghton,  eighteenth  bajronet.  Entered  the 
ai-my  and  served  with  73rd  Foot ;  assumed  the  older  form  of  De  Hoghton  by 
royal  licence,  1862.  Married,  1868,  Florence,  daughter  of  Louis  Moyard,  of  . 
Morges,  Switzerland.  On  the  12th,  at  Regent's  Park  Road,  aged  81,  Sir  Fruieia 
Aubrey  James  Walsh,  son  of  James  T.  Walsh,  J.P.  Educated  at  Westminster 
School ;  for  many  years  Principal  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  H.M.  Customs ; 
Chairman  of  the  Tower  Liber^  Bench.  Married,  1842,  Jane'  Mary,  daughter  of 
Richard  Robinson.  On  the  ISth,  at  Chicago,  aged  58,  GbaxlM  Apideton  Long- 
fellow, a  son  of  the  American  poet.  He  had  lived  for  many  years  in  Japan  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  was  a  renowned  yachtsman.  On  the  13ui,  at  Roehampton,  aged 
70,  Rev.  Henry  James  Coleridge,  S.J.,  second  son  of  Hon.  Sir  J.  Taylor  Coleridge. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  graduated  first  class  Classics, 
1844 ;  Fellow  of  Oriel  College ;  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  and  entered  the 
Jesuit  Order  ;  was  the  author  of  a  **  Life  of  Our  Blessed  Ix>rd  **  and  other  religious 
works.  On  the  14th,  at  Stony  Stratford,  Bucks,  aged  75,  Sir  QeoiKe  Wlilolu)Ote, 
eighth  baronet.  Succeeded  his  brother  in  1892.  Married,  1866,  Louisa  Day, 
daughter  of  Thomas  William  Clagett,  of  Fetcham,  Surrey.  On  the  14th,  at 
Sewanee,  Tennessee,  U.S.A.,  aged  68,  Oeneral  Edmund  EUtij  Smith,  son  of  the 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Florida.  Bom  at  St.  Augustine ;  educated  at 
West  Point ;  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  appointed 
Assistant  Instructor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Military  Actbdemy  ;  took  side  with  the 
C/onfedcrates,  and  as  Major  of  cavalry  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Bull  Kuu,  and  on  his  recovery  was  appointed  Commander  and  Administrator  of 
the  Western  Section  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  to  organise  a  provisional  govern- 
ment. At  the  close  of  the  war  he  entered  into  business,  but  in  1870  was  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Nashville  University,  and  in  1875  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Sewanee  University.  He  married,  in  1862,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  M'Daniel,  at 
whose  house  he  had  been  nursed  after  his  severe  wound.  On  the  14th,  at  Harston, 
Cambridge,  aged  34,  Norman  Capper  Hardostle,  LLJ>.,  F.S.A.  Educated  at 
Downing  College,  Cambridge  ;  Lecturer  on  Modem  Languages,  and  Orgajiising 
Secretary  for  Technical  Education  for  the  Cambridgeshire  County  Council.  On 
the  14th,  at  Brampton  Msbnor,  Hunts,  aged  85,  TbomM  Fowke  Andrew  Bnmat^, 
third  son  of  Colonel  John  Dick  Bumaby,  of  Errington  House,  Leicester.  For 
many  years  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Notts.  Married,  1888,  Emily,  daughter  of 
Rupert  Chawuer,  M.D.,  of  Burton-on-Trent.  On  the  16th,  at  Schierstein,  Hesse- 
Nassau,  Prussia,  aged  83,  Frederick  August  Ludwig,  Count  TonBlsmark-Schiarstein, 
Chamberlain  to  H.R.H.  the  Grand  Duke  of  Luxembourg.  On  the  17th,  at  Ches- 
wardiuc  Hall,  Market  Drayton,  aged  52,  Charles  Donaldson-Hudson,  youngest  son 
of  John  Donaldson,  of  Wigton.  Educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  assumed 
the  name  of  Hudson,  1862  ;  High  Sheriff  for  Staffordshire,  1880 ;  sat  as  a  Con- 
servative for  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  1880-5.  Married,  1870,  Sarah  Marie,  daughter 
of  ^lajor  Robert  Streatfield,  52nd  Regiment.  On  the  18th,  at  Paris,  aged  64, 
Lord  Mowbray  and  Stourton,  Allred  Joseph  Stonrton,  twen^-third  Baron  Mowbray 
(1295),  twenty-fourth  Baron  Segrave  (1264),  and  nineteenth  Baron  Stourton,  son 
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of  eighteenth  Baron  Stourton,  established,  1877,  his  claim  to  the  two  dozmant 
peerages.     Married,  1865,  Mary  Margaret,  daughter  of  M.  E.  Gorbally,  M.P.,  of 
Ck)rbalton  Hall,  co.  Meath.    On  the  20th,  at  London,  aged  80,  WlUiam  MaqilMir' 
Bon.    Bom  at  Aberdeen  ;  educated  at  Charter  House  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  B.A.,  1834 ;    called  to  the  bar,  1837 ;   appointed  Master  in  Equity  at 
Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  1846,  where  he  placed  the  Procedure  Codes  in  civil' 
cases  on  an  intelligible  basis.    On  returning  to  England  he  was  appointed  editor 
of  the  Quarterly  Review^  1858-64,  but  resigned  the  post  in  order  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  his  duties  as  Secretary  to  the  Indian  Law  Commission,  and  was 
subsequently,  1872-82,  Legal  Adviser  and  Judicial  Secretary  to  the  IncUa  Office. 
On  the  20th,  at  Ferrara,  aged  71,  Cardinal  Oiordani,  Archbishop  of  Ferrara. 
Created  Cardinal,  1887.     On  the  2l8t,  at  Southsea,  aged  82,  David  Alfined  Doudiiqrt 
D.D.    Bom  at  Portsmouth  ;  began  life  as  a  printer,  and  worked  at  Southampton. 
Coming  to  London  he  started  the  City  PresSy  and  was  also  editor  (1840-98)  of  the 
Gospel  Magazine.    He  also  started  in  Lreland  another  periodical,  Old  Jonathan  ; 
ordained,   1847,   by  the  Bishop  of  Cashel ;   Vicar  of  Elilrush,  co.    Tippeiary, 
1847-59,  and  Incumbent  of  St.  Luke's,  Bedminster,   Bristol,  1859-90;   author 
of  numerous  religious  works,  and  completed  Dr.  Giles'  "  Commentary."     On  the 
2l8t,  at  Bradenham  Hall,  Korfolk,  aged  76,  WUliam  MesTbohm  Rider  HacBUd, 
eldest  son  of  William  Haggard,  of  Bradenham  and  Twickenham.    Bom  at  St. 
Petersburg;  educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge;  LL.B.,  1837;  called  to  the 
bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  1842.    Married,  1844,  Ella,  daughter  of  Bazett  Doveton, 
Bombay  C.S. ;  father  of  Mr.  H.  Kider  Haggard,  the  novelist.    On  the  22nd,  at  Park 
Lane,  W.,  aged  77,  Dowager  Countess  of  Buclian,  Caroline  Roea,  daughter  of  James 
Primrose  Maxwell,  of  Tuppendean,  Kent.    Married,   1839  (third  wife),  Heniy 
David,  twelfth  Earl  of  Bucnan.     On  the  23rd,  at  Cambridge,  aged  59,  BolMrt 
Lubbock  Bentley.    Educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge;   B.A.,  Second  Class 
Classics,  1855 ;  Tyrwhitt  Scholar ;  appointed  Lord  Almoner's  Header  in  Arabic, 
1887.    On  the  24th,  at  Windsor,  aged  52,  Colonel  B.  H.  Lenon,  Y.C.    Entered  the 
army  and  joined  the  67th  Foot ;  served  throughout  the  China  Campaigpi,  1860, 
with  such  conspicuous  bravery  that,  although  only  a  lieutenant,  he  was  gazetted 
brevet-major,  and  received  the  Victoria  Cross.     He  was  one  of  the  Knights  of 
Windsor.    On  the  24th,  at  St.  Leonard's,  aged  81,  Lady  Salt,  Caroline,  daughter 
of  George  Whitham,  of  Great  Grimsby.    Married,  1880,  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir,  Titus 
Salt,  baronet  (died  1876),  of  Saltaire  and  Crownert,  Yorkshire.    On  the  25th,  at 
Bournemouth, aged  55,  General  Percy  Oulllemard  Llewellin  Bmitli,  B.B.,  son  of  CoL  J. 
T.  Smith,  IMadras  Engineers.    Bom  at  Madras  ;  educated  at  Woolwich,  and  ent«ned 
the  Boyal  Engineers,  1855 ;  Served  with  distinction  in  South  Africa ;  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Harbour  Defence  Works  at  Weymouth,  and  subsequently  appointed 
Instructor  in  Estimating,  &c.,  at  the  Military  Engineering  College,  Cnathun, 
and  was  employed  upon  many  important  works,  and  wrote  several  text-books  on 
scientific  subjects.    On  the  25th,  at  Taunton,  aged  84,  Hon.  Loniaa  Kazy  Jamiiig- 
bam,  Abbess  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  at  Taunton  since  1851,  daughter  of  seventh 
Lord  Stafford.    On  the  26th,  at  Norwood,  aged  66,  Lord  Hampton,  John  Harfey 
Paklxi£ton,  second  Baron  Hampton.     Born  at  Powick  Court;  educated  at  Eton 
and  Christ  Church,   Oxford;   B.A.,  1847.     Married,  1849,  Lady  Diana  Boyle, 
daughter  of  fourth  Earl  of  Glasgow.    He  was  for  many  years  a  great  invalid,  and 
took  no  part  in  political  life.     On  the  27th,  at  Auckland,  N.Z.,  aged  54,  Jobn 
Ballance,  Premier  of  the  colony,  the  son  of  a  tenant  farmer.     Bom  hi  oo.  Antrim, 
and  educated  at  the  local  national  school.    In  1853  he  was  apprenticed  to  an 
ironmonger  in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  went  to  Birmingham ;  emigrated  to  New 
Zealand  in  1866,  when  he  was  first  a  sheep  farmer,  but  soon  after  opened  a  shop 
at  Wangauui  as  a  jeweller,  and  started  the  Wanganui  Jferald.    In  1868  he  raised 
a  cavalry  contingent  which  took  part  in  the  Maori  War ;  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  1875,  as  a  supporter  of  the  unification  of  New  Zealand ;  Minister 
of  Education,   1878-9 ;  Native  Minister  and  Minister  for  Defence  and   Laws, 
1884-7 ;  Prime  Minister,  1891.    On  the  27th,  at  Bome,  aged  74,  Bight  B«t.  Jamea 
Francis  Turner,  D.D.,  son  of  Lord  Justice  G.  T.  Turner,  D.C.L.    Educated  at 
University  College,  Durham  ;  B.A.,  1851 ;  Chaplain  at  Bishop  Cosin's  Hall,  Dur- 
ham, 1852-4  ;  Rector  of  North  Tidworth,  Wilts,  1858-69 ;  Bishop  of  Grafton  and 
Armidale,  N.S.W.,  1869-92.    On  the  27th,  at  Paris,  aged  72,  Gbarles  de  Xamde. 
Bom  at  Castel  Sarazin ;  studied  law  at  Toulouse ;  came  to  Paris  and  wrote  the  fort- 
nightly political  summary  in  the  iievue  des  Dettx  Mandes,  1852-8,  and  again  from  1869 
to  his  death ;  elected,  1862,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.    On  the  28th,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  aged  71,  General  Prince  Dondokoir  KorBakoff,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Czar ;  descended  on  the  maternal  side  from  a  Kalmuck  Khan ;  distingoished 
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himself  during  the  campaign  in  the  Oauoasos ;  was  appointed  Oovemor  of  Kieff, 
and  became  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Panslavist  cause,  and  after  the 
Peace  of  San  Stefano,  in  1878,  was  appointed  Oovemor-Gheneral  of  Bulgaria. 
At  the  Berlin  conference  he  used  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the  separation  of 
Eastern  Koumelia  from  Bulgaria,  but  without  success.  He  was  elected  in  1879 
at  the  First  National  Assembly  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  but  the  Czar  refused  to  ratify 
the  election,  and  he  was  appointed  Oovemor  of  Kharuoff,  1880,  and  Governor- 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Caucasus,  1882.  On  the  29th,  at  Re- 
gent's Park  Koad,  aged  94,  Samuel  Bellin,  son  of  John  Bellin,  of  Burnt  House, 
Chigwell.  Studied  painting  in  Rome  with  Turner,  Severn,  and  others,  and  on  his 
return  devoted  himself  to  mezzotint  engraving  with  marked  success.  On  the  291^, 
at  Paris,  aged  70,  Lord  Derunore,  Oecige  WlUlam  Bateion,  second  Baron  Dera- 
more  (by  special  patent),  second  surviving  son  of  Sir  Robert  Bateson,  first  baronet. 
Assimied,  1876,  by  royal  licence,  the  surname  of  De  Yarburgh,  having  married, 
1862,  Mary  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  G«orge  J.  Yarbutgh,  of  Herti]^(ton  Hall, 
Yorkshire,  On  the  80th,  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  aged  59,  Sir  Robert  Jolin 
Pinsent,  D.C.L. ,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland,  son  of  Judge  Pin- 
sent,  of  Labrador.  Called  to  the  oar  of  Newfoundland,  1856 ;  Q.C.,  1865 ;  Solicitor- 
General,  1878,  and  appointed  Judge,  1880.  Married,  first,  1851,  Anna,  daughter 
of  John  R.  M.  Cooke,  and  second,  1872,  Emily  Hetl^  Sabina,  daughter  of  Rev. 
F.  Wingfield  Homfray,  Rector  of  Binty,  Norfolk. 

MAT. 

Lieutenant-Oeneral  Hon.  Sir  J.  0.  I  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Egypt  in 
Dormer,  K.C.B. — James  Charlemagne,  1882  he  was  appointed,  as  Bri^Mlier- 
second  son  of  the  eleventh  Baron  Dor-  '  General,  Chief  of  the  Staff  in  Egypt, 
mor,  who  had  held  military  rank  in  During  his  service  in  that  country  he 
the  Austrian  service,  was  bom  January  !  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Nile  Ez- 
26,  1834,  in  Hungary.  Entered  the  pedition  of  1885,  and  was  afterwards 
army,  1858,  wets  gazetted  to  13th  Regi-  Commander  of  the  Nile  field  force, 
ment,  and  served  through  the  Crimean  which  was  despatched  to  rescue  General 
Campaign  before  Sebastopol,  and  distin-  Gordon.  From  1887-90  he  was  Com- 
guished  himself  at  the  battle  of  the  :  mander  of  the  British  trocms  in  Egypt, 
Tchernaya.  He  accompanied  his  regi-  I  and  thence  was  sent  as  Gommander- 
ment  to  India  on  the  outbreak  of  the  <  in-Chief  to  Madras.  He  was  in  addi- 
Mutiny,  and  took  part  in  the  Oude  and  tion  an  excellent  officer,  a  fearless 
other  campaigns,  1856-8,  his  name  be-  .  sportsman,  and  his  death  was  caused 
ing  mentioned  in  despatches.  He  was  by  wounds  he  received  when  out  tiger 
appointed  just  before  the  close  of  the  ;  snooting.  He  was  brought  back  to  Mad- 
campaign  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Clyde,  ;  ras,  but  died  on  April  8  at  the  time  that 
and  in  1860  was  sent  as  Assistant-  his  promotion  to  a. still  more  important 
Adjutant-General  with  the  expedition-  conmiand  was  under  consideration. 
ary  force  to  China,  where  he  was  present  j  General  Dormer  married,  1861,  Ella 
at  the  capture  of  the  Taku  fort  and  '.  Frances  Catherine,  only  daughter  of 
afterwards  at  the  surrender  of  Pekin.  '    "'    ».  i.»^a  *»..        ^»_-»-.-^            .-^i 

From  1869  to  1882  he  held  various 
stafi  appointments  at  home  and  abroad, 
including  Malta  and  Cyprus;  and  on 


Sir  Archibald  Alison  the  historian,  and 
widow  of  Robert  Cutlar  Fergusson,  of 
Craigdarrock,  Dumfriesshire. 


On  the  1st,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  75,  WUUun  (MiOBL  BtnnSL  Educated  at 
Rugby,  and  entered  the  Indian  Civil  Service ;  retired  to  tiie  C^pe  of  Gkxxl  Ho^, 
and  spent  five  years  exploring  the  interior,  making  several  important  discoveries, 
including  that  of  Lake  Ngami.  He  met  Livingstone  in  the  Zambesi,  and  travelled 
back  with  him.  On  the  3rd,  at  St.  Leonaras-on-Sea,  aged  88,  Sir  Wyndliam 
Bdward  Hanmer,  younger  son  of  Thomas  Hanmer.  Entered  the  arm^  and  was 
Major  in  the  Horse  Guards.  He  married,  first,  1842,  Victoria  Mana  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Conroy,  Bart.,  and  second,  1877,  Harriet  Vmacea,  daughter 
of  Colonel  the  Hon.  Henry  Kely-Hutchinson ;  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  but  not 
to  the  peerage  of  his  brother.  On  the  Srd,  at  BallykUcavan,  Queen's  County,  aged 
64,  Sir  Alien  Johnson  Walsli,  fourth  baronet.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford;  B.A.,  1851 ;  Captain,  Queen's  County  Rifles,  1854-9.  Married, 
1859,  Harriet  Anna,  daughter  of  Rev.  Wm.  Brownlow  Forde,  of  Seaford,  oo. 
Down.  On  the  4th,  at  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  aged  90,  Frueit  Bsgrlfl^, 
Judge  of  the  Westminster  County  Court,  third  son  of  Sir  John  Bayley,  Justice  of 
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the  Queen's  Bench.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple,  1827 ;  appoint^  County  Court  Judge,  1849. 
Married,  first,  1830,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Alexander  Macdonald,  of  Westminster, 
and  second,  1854,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  M.  Frederic  Roulet,  of  Pereux,  Neu- 
chatel.  On  the  4th,  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  aged  59,  Oaptaln  RUdimrd  FOn, 
a  distinguished  Arctic  explorer.  Bom  at  Carbonear,  Conception  Bay ;  served-on 
board  ship  from  his  youth,  and  was  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  sealing  trade ; 
accompanied  the  convoy  of  Lieutenant  Greely  and  his  party  to  Lady  Franklin 
Bay,  1881 ;  was  sent  with  the  relief  expedition,  1888 ;  and  in  1891  took  part  in 
Lieutenant  Peary's  expedition.  On  the  5th,  at  Bayeux,  aged  67,  Dowag«r  lAdj 
Kinsale,  EUzabeth  Ella,  daughter  of  M.  C.  de  FranQois  de  Ponchalon,  of  AlenQon, 
and  widow  of  M.  C.  de  Bosquet  de  Beaumont.  Married,  1864,  thirty-first  Baron 
Kinsale.  On  the  5th,  at  Old  Windsor,  sbged  76,  William  Govett  Bomaiiie,  C.B.,  son 
of  Rev.  R.  Govett.  Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  B.A.,  1887  ;  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple,  1889  ;  appointed  Deputy  Judge  Advocate-General 
to  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  1854-6;  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
1857-69 ;  Judge  Advocate-General  of  India,  1869-73 ;  English  Controller-General 
of  the  Finances  in  Egypt,  1876-9  ;  unsuccessfully  contested  Chatham  as  a  Liberal, 
1857.  Married,  1861,  Frances  Phebe,  daughter  of  Henry  Tennant,  of  Cadoxton 
Lodge,  Glamorgan.  On  the  6th,  at  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  aged  70,  Kajor-Oeiiieral 
Jolm  Pitcaim  Sandwith.  Educated  at  Addiscombe ;  entered  the  Indian  army ; 
served  through  the  Scinde  Campaign,  1843-4 ;  commanded  8th  Bombay  Native 
Infantry,  1867-77.  Married,  1852,  Elizabeth  Sophia,  daughter  of  R.  H.  Tulloh, 
ii^lliston,  St.  Boswell's.  On  the  6th,  at  London,  aged  50,  Bichard  Hertiert  Car- 
penter. Educated  at  Charter  House,  1851-7  ;  studied  architecture  imder  Mr.  W. 
Slater;  restored  Chichester  and  Armagh  Cathedrals,  Sherborne  Abbey,  St. 
Augustine's,  Canterbury,  &c.,  besides  designing  several  important  buildings, 
public  and  x'rivate.  On  the  7th,  at  Hertford  Street,  May  Fair,  aged  83,  Kftiia, 
Xilarchloness  of  Allesbury,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  ladies  of  the  day,  and  a 
keen  participator  in  all  social  life.  Maria,  daughter  of  Hon.  Charles  ToUemaohe, 
of  Harrington,  married,  1833,  first  Marquess  of  Ailcsbury.  On  the  7th,  at  Queen's 
Gate,  S.W.,  aged  69,  Sir  James  Anderson,  son  of  John  Anderson,  of  Dumfries. 
Entered  the  mercantile  marine,  1840,  and  the  Cunard  Company's  service,  1851 ; 
commanded  the  Great  Eastern  while  laying  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  1866,  since 
which  time  he  was  Managing  Director  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company. 
Married,  lirst,  1852,  Maiy,  daughter  of  John  Stuart,  and  second,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Milligan.  On  the  8th,  at  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  ag^  46, 
Lord  Petre,  Right  Bev.  William  Joseph,  thirteenth  Baron  Petre.  Domestic  Prelate 
at  the  Court  of  the  Vatican,  and  co-heir  to  the  Baronies  of  Howard,  Greystoke, 
&c.  On  the  8th,  at  Buckteburg,  aged  75,  Prince  Adolphus  George  yon  BohfunlRiig 
lippe.  General  of  cavalry  in  the  Prussian  army.  Married,  1844,  Herminia, 
daughter  of  Prince  George  of  Waldeck  and  Pyrmont.  On  the  9th,  at  St.  James' 
Square,  London,  aged  88,  Field-Marshal  Lord  William  Paulet,  O.C.B.,  fourth  son  of 
thirteenth  ^larquoss  of  Winchester.  Educated  at  Eton ;  Ensign,  85th  Foot, 
1821  ;  served  as  Equery  to  H.R.H.  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  the  Crimean  War  ;  also 
as  Assistant-Adjutant-General,  1834-5 ;  and  Major-General  in  oonmiand  of  a 
division,  1855-6  ;  commanded  Infantry  Brigade  at  Aldershot,  1856-60 ;  South-west- 
ern District,  1860-5  ;  Adjutant-General,  1865-70 ;  Field-Marshal,  1886.  On  the  9th, 
at  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  43,  Ernest  Richard  Charles  Oust,  only  son  of  Colonel 
the  Hon.  Charles  Cust.  Educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  B.A.,  1873 ;  heir 
presumptive  to  the  Earldom  of  Brownlow  ;  a  devoted  yachtsman.  On  the  10th, 
at  Venice,  aged  68,  Edgar  Atheling  Drummond,  second  son  of  Andrew  Robert 
Drummond,  of  Cadlands,  Hants.  Entered  Royal  Kavy,  1839,  and  retired  as 
lieutenant,  entering  the  family  banking  firm.  Married,  1858,  Hon.  Louisa  T. 
Pennington,  daughter  of  third  Lord  Muncaster.  On  the  10th,  at  Wokingham, 
at^^ed  78,  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Hon.  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of 
first  Viscount  Combermere.  Married,  1834,  fourth  Marquess  of  Down^ire.  On 
t)ie  10th,  at  Home,  aged  62,  Cardinal  Zlgliara.  Bom  at  Bonifacio;  created  Car- 
dinal Deacon,  1879.  On  the  11th,  at  Margate,  aged  78,  Thomas  Mils  Bgia,  & 
distinguished  oarsman.  Graduated  at  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  1889 ;  coxswain 
to  university  boat,  1836-9  and  1840,  and  afterwards  at  Henley  ;  for  many  years  a 
writer  on  sporting  matters,  and  the  translator  of  several  of  Schiller's  and  Heine's 
poems.  On  the  11th,  at  Dublin,  aged  69,  Sir  Thomas  Alfind  JooM,  P.K.H.A. 
Studied  at  the  Drawing  School  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  Hibemiao 
Academy  ;  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1844  ;  elected  Associate,  B.H.A.,  1852 ; 
Member,  1861  ;  and  President,  1870 ;  knighted,  1880.    Married,  first,  1854,  Susan, 
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daughter  of  Wm.  Casey,  of  Springfield,  co.  Glare,  and  second,  1878,  Florence 
^lary,  daughter  of  H.  T.  Mathwin  Quinan,  Ohancey  Examiner,  Dublin.  On  the 
12th,  at  Pyrmont,  aged  62,  the  Prince  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  H.S.H.  Oeorge  Vletor, 
Prince  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  Connt  Ton  BappoletelB,  Seigneur  of  Holieneok  and 
Oeroldseck,  &c.  Succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  his  mother 
being  appointed  Regent;  assumed  his  royal  duties,  1852;  a  Prussian  Qeneral. 
Married,  1853,  H.S.H.  Princess  Helena,  daughter  of  William,  Duke  of  Nassau. 
On  the  13th,  at  New  Maldon,  aged  72,  Ooloiul  Jamet  Dodlnffton  Oarmtffhael,  C  J., 
son  of  Hon.  David  Scott  Carmichael-Smyth,  B.O.S.  Entered  the  army,  1888 ; 
served  with  32nd  Regiment  in  the  Afghan  War,  1851-2 ;  wounded  at  Mooltan ; 
served  throughout  Oude  Campaign,  1858,  and  in  Eg3rpt  as  D.Q.M.G.  Married, 
first,  1860,  Barie,  daughter  of  Major  letter,  and  second,  18^,  Teresa  Anne, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Morris,  of  Crome  Hall,  Gloucester,  and  widow  of  Captain  J. 
S.  Scott,  32nd  Regiment.  On  the  16th,  at  Hagnaby  Priory,  Lincolnshire,  aged 
60,  Roger  PockUngton-Coltman,  son  of  Rev.  Roger  Pocklinf^n,  of  Walesby,  Notts. 
Educated  at  Marlborough  College ;  Captain,  1st  Mid.  Engmeer  Volunteers.  Mar- 
ried, 1872,  Marian  Catharine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Coltman,  of  Hagnaby,  whose 
name  he  assumed  in  1875.  On  the  19th,  at  London,  aged  78,  Bdwazd  Alf^red 
Cowper,  son  of  Edward  Cowper,  one  of  the  early  improvers  of  the  printing  press ; 
apprenticed  to  a  leading  engineer,  1884-41,  during  which  time  he  invented  the 
railway  fog  signals,  still  in  use,  and  subsequently  many  other  useful  works ;  was 
engaged  in  the  building  of  the  great  exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  1851,  and  designed 
the  span-roof  of  the  Birmingham  Central  Station,  and  invented  among  other 
things  in  1879  an  electrical  writing  machine.  On  the  20th,  at  Posbury  House, 
Crediton,  aged  80,  Dowa^r  Lady  Shelley,  Obaxlotte  Kartba,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Henry  Hippisley,  of  Lamboume  Place,  Berks.  Married,  1845,  Rev.  Sir  Fred. 
Shelley,  eighth  baronet  of  Michaelgrove,  Sussex.  On  the  20th,  at  Rome,  aged 
71,  Jacob  Molescbolt,  an  eminent  physiologist.  Bom  at  Bois-le-Duc ;  stucUed 
medicine  at  Heidelberg,  and  practised  at  Utrecht,  1845-7  ;  Professor  of  Physiolo^ 
and  Anthropology  at  Heidelberg  University,  1847-54 ;  at  Zurich,  1856-61 ;  Tunis, 
1861-79,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Physiology  at  Rome,  having,  in 
1876,  been  nominated  a  member  of  the  Italian  Senate.  On  the  20th,  at  Eaton 
Square,  S.W.,  aged  72,  John  Henry  Daniell,  O.B.,  second  son  of  Thomas  Daniell, 
of  Berkhampstead-,  Herts.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Mullens,  Marshall  &  Co.,  stockbrokers,  and  agent  to 
Commission  of  National  Debt.  Married,  1848,  Katharine,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Hoare  Bradshaw,  of  Ballyhays,  co.  Down.  On  the  22nd,  at  Milford-on-Sea,  aged 
67,  Sir  William  Henry  White,  O.B.,  son  of  Georse  White  of  the  War  Office ;  entered 
the  War  Ofiice,  1842 ;  served  as  Military  Auditor  in  the  Crimea,  1855-6,  and  in 
China,  1857  ;  Accountant-General  to  the  Army,  1878-82 ;  Financial  Secretary  to 
the  Special  Mission  to  Egypt,  1879-80,  and  in  Sout^  Africa,  1881 ;  Assistant  Pay- 
master-General to  the  Supreme  Court,  1886-92.  Married,  1854,  Elizabeth  Mary, 
daughter  of  Francis  Janvrin,  of  Devonshire  Place,  London,  and  Jersey.  On  the 
22nd,  at  Paris,  aged  89,  the  Due  de  Mortemart,  President  of  the  Cercle  Agrioole. 
Educated  at  St.  C3rr  and  Saumur ;  entered  the  Lancers  of  the  Roval  Guard,  1821 ; 
resigned  his  commission,  1828  ;  sat  for  the  Department  of  the  Rhone  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  as  a  Legitimist,  1848-50 ;  acted  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  the 
General  Commanding  the  First  Army  of  Paris,  1870^1 ;  elected  for  the  Rhone 
Department,  1871-6,  when  he  withdrew  £rom  political  life.  On  the  28rd,  at 
Vienna,  aged  87,  Anton  von  Sclimerllng.  Bom  and  educated  at  Vienna ;  practised 
as  a  barrister ;  appointed  Councillor  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  1846 ;  represented 
Austria  at  the  Frankfort  Congress,  1848,  where  he  was  also  elected  President  of 
the  Federal  Diet,  and  appointed  Minister  of  the  Empire.  He  strongly  opposed 
the  Prussian  hegemony,  and  soon  afterwards  retired  from  office  ;  appointed 
Minister  of  Justice  in  Prince  Schwarzenberg*s  Cabinet,  1849-51 ;  Minister  of 
State,  1861-5,  when  he  resigned  and  became  First  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  ;  appointed  a  Life  Member  of  the  Upper  House,  1867,  and  from 
1879  was  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  that  House.  On  the  28rd,  at  Stoke 
Bishop,  aged  76,  Arthur  Shelley  Bddls,  Q.O.,  Ju^e  of  the  Glerkenwell  County 
Court.  Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Fourth  Classic  and  Senior  Opt., 
1889,  and  Senior  Classical  Medallist  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  1848 ;  oaUed 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  1845  ;  Q.C.,  1869  ;  County  Court  Judge,  1888.  Mar- 
ried, 1845,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  J.  Wright.  On  the  28rd,  at  Devonshire  Street, 
Portland  Place,  aged  78,  Sir  John  Xlnffiton  Jamee,  second  baronet.  Educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  B.A.,  1885 ;  entered  the  army  and  served  in  6th  Dra- 
goons ;  claimed,  1854,  the  right  to  be  called  as  a  knight.    Married,  1889,  Frances 
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Isabel,  daughter  of  T.  F.  Wilkinson,  of  Gahirelly  Castle,  co.  Limerick.  On  the 
25th,  at  Cromer  Hall,  Norfolk,  aged  36,  BeiUamin  Bond  OabMll,  eldest  son  of  John 
Bond  Cabbell.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  Maziied, 
1886,  Beatrice  Evelyn,  daughter  of  M  P.  Glazebrook.  On  the  26th,  at  Stanley 
Street,  aged  87,  Walter  Bangle  Hadden,  M.D.,  son  of  Robert  Hadden,  a  propiietc^ 
of  the  Liverpool  Mercury.  Educated  at  Merchant  Taylors*  School,  Crosby  ;  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  Liverpool ;  and  at  St.  Thomas*  Hospital,  London ;  M.D.,  Lon- 
don, 1879  ;  F.B.G.P.,  1888 ;  author  of  several  medical  and  scientific  works.  On 
the  27th,  at  Campala,  Uganda,  East  Africa,  aged  37,  Oaptaln  MelTUle  Baymond 
Portal,  eldest  son  of  Melville  Portal,  of  Laderstobe  House,  Hants.  On  the  28th, 
at  Paris,  aged  75,  Alfred  Daroee,  Director  of  the  Cluny  Museum  since  1886,  having 
been  previously  attached  to  the  Louvre,  1862-72,  and  Director  of  the  Gobelin, 
1872-85  ;  author  of  several  works  of  the  archaeology  of  the  Middle  Ages.  On  the 
28th,  at  Oxford,  aged  85,  Bey.  Oharlee  Pritcliard,  D.D.,  F.B.8.,  Savili&n  Professor 
of  Astronomy.  Educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  Fourth  Wrangler, 
1880  ;  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  1831 ;  Head  Master  of  Olapham  Grammar 
School,  1888  ;  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  1866 ;  Hulsean  Lec- 
turer, 1867  ;  elected  Savilian  Professor  at  Oxford,  1870 ;  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  1883 ;  the  author  of  several  works  on  astronomy  and  also  on  Biblical 
criticism.  On  the  30th,  at  Brighton,  aged  81,  Sir  l^lliam  Bow3rer,  eighth  baronet 
of  Denham  Court,  Bucks  (1660),  and  fourth  of  Radley  Hall,  Berks  (1791).  Edu- 
cated privately  and  abroad  ;  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple,  1851. 
Married,  1857,  Ellen  Sarah,  daughter  of  Shirley  Foster  Woolmer,  of  u-rosvenor 
Place.  On  the  30th,  at  Poltalloch,  aged  87,  John  Blaloolm,  second  son  of  NeiU 
Malcolm,  of  Poltalloch.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Orford ;  B.A., 
1827  ;  was  distinguished  for  his  patronage  of  art  and  his  fine  collection  of  draw- 
ings by  the  Old  Masters.  Married,  1832,  Isabella  Harriet,  second  daughter  of 
Hon.  John  Wingfield- Stratford,  of  Addington,  Kent.  On  the  80th,  at  Bourne- 
mouth, aged  68,  Lady  Emma  Aufinuta  M'Neill,  daughter  of  seventh  Duke  of  Argyll. 
Married,  1870,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  M*NeUl,  G.C.B.  (third  wife). 


JUNE. 


Bey.  Thomas  Mozley,  H.A. — Thomas 
^lozley,  the  son  of  a  commercial  man, 
was  bom  in  1806  at  Gainsborough,  and 
after  some  years  at  school  at  Derby 
was  sent  to  the  Charter  House,  passing 
thence  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  matriculated  early  in  1825.  Al- 
though lie  graduated  (1828)  with  only 
a  third  class  in  Classics,  ho  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  Oriel  in  the  following  year, 
and  found  himself  thus  the  colleague 
of  John  Henry  Newman  and  other 
leaders  of  religious  thought.  In  1832 
he  accepted  the  college  living  of  More- 
ton  Pinckney,  in  Northamptonshire, 
but  still  retained  his  Fellowship  for 
four  years  longer,  and  with  it  retained 
his  keen  interest  in  the  great  move- 
ment which  was  beginning  to  stir 
Oxford  and  England.  In  1836  he  re- 
linquished his  Fellowship  on  accepting 
the  living  of  Cholderton,  a  remote 
parish  in  the  midst  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  married  a 
sister  of  John  Henry  Newman.  He 
remained  at  Cholderton  for  eleven 
years,  rebuilding  his  church,  but  in 
1842  he  had  become  the  editor  of  the 
British  Critic,  and  two  years  later  he 
commenced  his  work  on  the  Tim^fty 
which  lasted  for  forty  years  with  slight 


intermission.  In  1847  he  resigned  the 
living,  his  already  established  connee- 
tion  with  the  Times  having  rendered 
it  expedient  for  him  to  come  to  London. 
In  London  he  lived  for  some  years, 
removing  subsequently  to  Finchamp* 
stead,  in  Berkshire.  In  1868  he  was 
for  a  third  time  presented  to  a  college 
living— that  of  Pl3rmtree,  in  Deyon- 
shire — which  he  held  for  some  years 
until  his  age  and  the  increasing  failure 
of  his  eyesight  compelled  him  to  retire 
from  active  clerical  work,  and  latterly 
he  lived  quietly  at  Cheltenham,  where 
he  died  more  or  less  suddenly  on  June 
18.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he 
had  published  several  volumes  of  re- 
miniscences, bearing  chiefly  upon  the 
Oxford  movement.  He  acted  as  TivMt 
correspondent  at  Rome  during  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Vatican  Council,  1869-70, 
and  republished,  under  his  own  name, 
his  account  of  that  historical  event. 

Lord  Calthorpe. — Frederick  Henry 
William  Gough-Calthorpe,  eldest  son 
of  fourth  Baron  Calthorpe,  bom  in 
1826,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  for  a  time  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Glouoeetershire 
Yeomanry.    He  sat  for  East  Woroester 
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as  a  Liberal,  1859-68,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  peerage.  Shortly 
before  that  event  he  had  become  known 
as  an  owner  of  race-horses,  and  although 
he  never  won  the  Derby,  be  bred  some 
excellent  animals,  amongst  which  Sea 
Breeze,  who  won  the  Oaks  and  the  St. 
Leger  in  1888,  was  the  most  noteworthy. 
His  chief  source  of  wealth  was  the  land, 
about  2,000  acres,  on  which  Edgbaston, 
the  most  wealthy  suburb  of  Birming- 
ham, had  grown  up,  and  its  develop- 


ment amply  compensated  for  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  his  London 
property  in  Glerkenwell  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  was  also  the  owner  of 
an  "  Adventurer*s '*  share  in  the  New 
Biver  Company,  of  which  he  cUsposed 
some  years  before  his  death  for  over 
90,000^.  He  died  on  June  25  at  his 
house  in  Grosvenor  Square  after  a  pro- 
tracted illness  arising  from  an  affection 
of  the  throat. 


On  the  2nd,  at  Scrivelsby  Court,  aged  65,  Ftands  BoamMi  Dymoko,  the  Hon. 
the  Queen's  Champion,  to  which  office  he  succeeded  in  1875  on  the  death  of  Henry 
Lionel  Dymoke,  with  whom  it  was  supposed  the  family  had  become  extinct,  and 
the  estate  inherited  from  the  Lords  Marmion  would  have  been  forfeited  on  the 
failure  of  the  owner  of  the  manor  to  appear  personally  at  a  royal  coronation. 
On  the  3rd,  at  Clapham,  aged  61,  QeoTge  Potter.    Bom  at  Kenilwortii  and  appren- 
ticed to  a  carpenter  ;  came  to  London  in  1854  and  became  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Carpenters'  Union,  especially  during  the  great  lock-out  of  1859,  and  at  the 
reception  of  Qaribaldi ;  President  of  the  London  Working-men's  Association,  1865-9, 
and  a  member  of  the  London  School  Board,  1878-82 ;  stood  as  a  Bladioal  for  Peter- 
borough, 1874,  and  Preston,  1886,  but  without  success.     On  the  Srd,  at  Wadley, 
Berks,  aged  64,  Tliomas  Leinster  QoodlalEe,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Miles  Gkx>dlake. 
Although  for  thirty  years  totally  blind,  owing  to  an  accident,  he  was  an  active 
magistrate  ;  the  Chairman  of  the  Faringdon  Bench,  Board  of  Guardians,  and  an 
Alderman  of  the  Berks  County  Council.    Married,  1855,  Mary  Frederica,  daughter 
of  Robert  Glyn  and  sister  of  Sir  Richard  George  Glyn,  first  baronet.    On  the  5th, 
at  Rothenburg,  Bavaria,  aged  80,  Oharles  Joieph  Ton  Hefele,  Bishop  of  Bothenburg 
since  1869 ;  a  resolute  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Lifidlibility  at  the 
CEcumenical  Council,  1870 ;  author  of  "  History  of  Christian  Councils  "  and  other 
works.     On  the  5th,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  71,  James  daadiuB  Bnddne,  son  of 
William  Erskine,  the  historian.    Educated  at  St.  Andrews  and  at  Haileybury 
College ;  went  to  Bombay  as  a  writer,  1840 ;  Revenue  and  Judicial  Aide  and 
Deputy  Secretary  in  Persian  Department,  1847 ;  Secretary  of  Judicial  Depart- 
ment, Bombay,  1854  ;  First  Director  of  Public  Listruction  in  Western  Indies, 
1855-9  ;  Member  of  Council,  1860-2  ;  Judge  of  Bombay  High  Court,  1862-5,  and 
Member  of  the  Council,  1865-7.    Married,  1 856,  EUiza  Ann,  daughter  of  Lestock 
Reid,  sometime  Governor  of  Bombay.    On  the  7th,  at  New  York,  aged  59,  Edwin 
Booth,  the  eminent  tragedian.    On  the  9th,  at  Poena,  aged  59,  from  a  iiJl  from 
his  horse,  Lieutenant-Qeneral  Sir  John  Hudaon,  K.C.B.,  son  of  Captain  J.  Hudson, 
R.N.    Educated  at  the  Royal  Naval  School,  Greenwich ;  entered  the  army,  1858 ; 
served  with   64th  Regiment  through  the  Persian  War,  1856-7,  and  during  the 
^lutiny,  1857-8,  with  General  Havelock's  column  ;  in  the  Abyssinian  Campaign, 
1867-8  ;  as  second  in  command  of  28th  Bengal  Native  Infantry  in  the  Cabul  Cam- 
paign, 1879-81  ;  and  he  commanded  the  Indian  contingent  in  the  Soudan  Cam- 
paign, 1885,  and  afterwards  a  brigade  of  the  Bengal  Anny,  1887-8 ;  the  Quetti^ 
Division,  1888-9,  and  a  Bengal  District,  1889-92.    He  had  only  suooeeded  to  the 
Bombay  command  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his  fatal  accident.    Married,  1859, 
Isabel  ^lair,  daughter  of  Major-General  Charles  Fred.  Havelock.    On  tiie  12th, 
at  Schloss  Feldafing,  Bavaria,  aged  44,  Dnka  Kax  BminuuMl,  of  Bavaria.    On  the 
13th,  at  Belgrave  Mansions,  S.  W.,  aged  76,  General  Sir  FradMiidc  SdWBZd  Ohaymea, 
G.C.B.,  Colonel  Commandant,  R.E.,  son  of  Richard  Chapman,  of  Ghitohell,  Somer- 
set.   Entered  Royal  Engineers,  1885  ;  served  as  Colonel  throughout  the  Crimean 
War,  1855-6 ;  Governor  of  Bermuda,  1867-70 ;  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications, 
1870-5.     Married,  first,  1846,  Annie  Weston,  daughter  of  Wm.  Cox,  of  Oheshunt, 
and  second,  1889,  Madame  Rapp,  widow  of  Consul-Generai  in  London  for  Switaer- 
land.    On  the  18th,  at  Blackoum,  aged  64,  JMnae  Muurpler,  a  blackso&itih  and 
self-taught  artist  and  engraver.    Bom  at  Wakefield,  and  brought  up  at  Bury. 
His  principal  work  was  an  engraving,  '*  The  Forge,*'  on  which  he  spent  five  years. 
On  the  14th,  at  Ashstead,  aged  70,  General  Sir  WtaL  Payny  K.O.B.,  Oblonel  of  Bed- 
fordshire Regiment,  son  of  William  Payn,  of  Kidwells,  Maidenhead,  elder  brother 
of  James  Payn,  the  novelist.    Entered  the  army,  1842 ;  served  with  58rd  Regi- 
ment through  Sutlej  Campaign,  1845-6 ;  Punjab,  1849 ;  Peshawur  Frontier,  1851-2; 
conmianded  a  regiment  of  Turkish  contingents,  Crimea,  1855-6 ;  and  in  Indian 
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Mutiny  Campaign,  1857-8 ;  commanded  Mysore  Division  of  Madras  Aimy, 
1877-88.  On  the  14th,  at  Weymouth,  aged  62,  Rear-Admiral  James  WyUa  Eait. 
Entered  Royal  Navy,  1845  ;  served  as  Lieutenant  on  H.M.S.  La  Hogae  in  the  Baltic, 
1854,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  siege  of  Bomarsund.  On  the  15th,  at 
Milbum,  Inverness,  aged  85,  Colonel  Jobn  Peter  Stuart,  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Stuart, 
of  Grantown-on-Spey.  Entered  Black  Watch,  1825  ;  served  in  India  and 
Mediterranean ;  Stafi  Officer  of  pensioners  at  Wick,  1855-62,  and  at  Inverness, 
1862-77.  On  the  15th,  at  Nairn,  N.B.,  aged  65,  Ueuteiiant-Oeiisnd  WUUanL 
Bobert  Gordon.  Educated  at  Addiscombe  ;  joined  Bengal  Staff  Ck>rps,  1845 ; 
served  through  the  Burmese  War,  1852-3 ;  Gonthal  Rebellion,  1855 ;  Indian  Mutiny, 
1857-8  ;  and  Assam  War,  1872-8.  On  the  15th,  at  Cabruda,  Equatorial  Africa, 
aged  24,  the  Due  d'Uz^,  son  of  Duke  Emmanuel  de  Crussol  d*Uz^,  the  scion  of 
an  old  Royalist  family.  He  succumbed  to  the  hardships  of  a  journey  across 
Africa  which  he  had  undertaken.  On  the  15th,  at  Torquay,  aged  66,  BaT.  Jobs. 
Ellerton,  a  well-known  hymn  writer.  Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
B.A.,  1849  ;  Curate  of  Brighton,  1852-60  ;  Vicar  of  Crewe,  1860-72 ;  Barnes, 
Surrey,  1876-84  ;  Rector  of  White  Roding,  Dunmow,  1885 ;  author  of  "  Church 
Hynms  Annotated,"  &c.  On  the  18th,  at  Kensington,  aged  67,  GenfliBl  Sir  BdwliL 
Beaumont  Johnson,  O.C.B.,  O.I.B. ,  fourth  son  of  Sir  H.  Allen  Johnson,  third  baronet. 
Educated  at  Addiscombe ;  entered  Bengal  Artillery,  1842 ;  served  through  the 
Sutlej  Campaign,  1845-6 ;  Punjab  Campaign,  1848-9  ;  Indian  Mutiny,  1857-8 ; 
wounded  at  both  Delhi  and  Lucknow  ;  Military  Secretary  to  H.R.H.  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 1865-70  ;  Quartermaster- General  in  India,  1873 ;  Adjutant- 
General,  1874  ;  Member  of  the  Indian  Council,  1876  ;  and  Director-General  of 
Military  Education  in  England,  1884-90.  On  the  18th,  at  Croydon,  aged  89,  Sir 
Henry  Valentine  Ooold,  third  baronet  of  Old  Court,  co.  Cork.  On  the  19th,  at 
Inverness,  aged  57,  Major-Oeneral  Charles  James  Hounsey-Orant,  youngest  son  of 
George  Gill  Mounsey,  of  Castletown,  Carlisle.  Joined  71st  Highlanders,  1858 ; 
served  through  the  Crimean  War,  the  Central  Indian  Campaign,  1858-9,  and  in 
the  series  of  engagements  with  the  Afghan  tribes,  1868-4.  Married,  1862,  Mazy 
Tisrzah,  daughter  of  James  Robert  Grant,  of  The  Hill,  Carlisle,  whose  name  he 
took.  On  the  22nd,  at  the  Burlington  Hotel,  London,  aged  70,  Sir  WUllam. 
Mackinnon,  C.I.B.,  first  baronet.  Founder  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company ; 
bom  at  Campbeltown,  N.B.,  and  having  been  trained  in  business  went  out  to 
India  in  1847  and  established  a  trade  which  subsequently  became  the  British 
India  Steam  Navigation  Company.  In  1872  a  mail  service  was  established  be- 
tween Aden  and  Zanzibar,  and  in  1878  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  sensible  of  the 
advantages  of  British  friendship,  offered  through  ^Ir.  Mackinnon  to  place  his 
territories  under  British  protection.  In  1885  he  established  and  obtained  a  charter 
for  the  British  East  Africa  Company,  which  gradually  extended  its  influence  to 
the  great  lakes  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  finally  to  Uganda.  He  unsucoessfuUy 
contested  Argyllshire  as  a  Liberal  in  1885,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  1889. 
Married,  185G,  Janet,  daughter  of  Robert  Jameson,  of  Glasgow.  On  the  28rd,  at 
Highgate,  aged  64,  Arthur  Locker,  youngest  son  of  Edward  Hawke  Locker,  F.R.S. 
Bom  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  where  his  father  was  a  Civil  Commissioner  ;  educated 
at  Charter  House  and  Pembroke  College,  Oxford  ;  B.A.,  1851 ;  emigrated  to 
Australia,  but  returned  in  1861  to  pursue  a  literary  career  ;  editor  of  the  Oraphie^ 
1875-91.  Married,  first,  1856,  Emily,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Rouse, 
R.N.,  and  second,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Carpenter.  On  the  24th,  at  Durban,  Natal,  aged 
75,  Sir  Theophllus  Shepstone,  K.C.H.O.,  son  of  William  Shepstone,  a  settler  on  the 
border  land  of  British  territory  in  South  Africa  ;  was  appointed,  1835,  Interpreter 
of  Kaffir  Language  at  the  Cape  ;  served  on  Staff  during  the  Kaffir  War,  1835,  and 
during  the  first  military  expedition  to  Natal,  1888  ;  acted  on  several  occasions  as 
diplomatic  agent  to  various  tribes  ;  appointed  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  1856, 
and  member  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Council,  Natal ;  settled  the  succes> 
sion  of  King  Panda  to  the  throne  of  Zululand,  1861,  and  sent  on  special  mission 
in  1873  to  crown  King  Cetewayo  ;  negotiated  between  the  Transvaal  States  and 
Zulus,  1876,  and  Administrator  of  the  Transvaal,  1876-9.  Married,  1888,  Maria, 
daughter  of  Deputy  Commandant-General  Palmer.  On  the  27th,  at  Gibraltar, 
aged  65,  Sir  Lothian  Nicholson,  R.E.,  K.C.B.,  son  of  G.  T.  Nicholson,  of  Waverley 
Abbey,  Surrcv.  Educated  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy ;  entered  the  Royid 
Engineers,  1846  ;  had  during  the  Crimean  War  the  superintendence  of  the  works 
against  the  Scbastopol  Harbour,  and  served  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  at  the  capture 
of  Lucknow ;  Governor  of  Jersey,  1878-83 ;  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications, 
1886-90  ;  appointed  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  at  Gibraltar,  1891.  Mar- 
ried, 1864,  Hon.  Mary  Romilly,  daughter  of  first  Baron  Bomilly.    On  the  88th,  at 
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Gharlbury,  aged  84,  Edmund  Btnrge,  for  thirty  years  the  Ohairman,  Vioe-President 
and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  for  more  than  sixty 
years  an  earnest  worker  in  the  cause. 

JXJLY. 

On  the  1st,  at  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  aged  69,  AntliODj  J.  DrttXAl,  a  banker  of 
Tyrolese  descent.  Settled  m  Philadelphia  since  1817 ;  realised  a  very  large  for- 
tune in  "  non-current  '*  money  during  the  War  of  Emancipation.  He  was  a  part 
owner  of  the  Public  Ledger,  and  a  liberal  citizen,  having  amon^^st  other  bene&kc- 
tions  endowed  the  Yoimg  Men's  Training  College,  West  Philadelphia,  to  the 
extent  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  On  the  2nd,  at  York,  aged  82,  Lord 
Decies,  William  Robert  John  do  la  Foer  Honl^y  BerMford,  third  Baron  Decies. 
Horn  in  Dublin ;  served  in  10th  Hussars  and  Grenadier  Guards.  Married,  1860, 
Catherine,  daughter  of  William  Dent-Dent,  of  Shortfleet  Tower,  Northumbcorland. 
On  the  3rd,  at  Geneva,  aged  91,  Daniel  CMUadon,  a  distinguished  engineer  and 
man  of  science.  The  inventor  of  the  **  fairy  fountain  "  and  the  compressed  air 
engine  ;  lighted  with  gas  Geneva  (1848)  and  Naples  (1862) ;  introduced  the  system 
of  boring  timnels  by  the  use  of  compressed  air  (1849),  which  was  subsequently 
applied  to  the  piercing  of  the  Mont  Cenis,  St.  Gothaid,  Arlberg  and  Andes  tunnels. 
He,  however,  strongly  opposed  the  use  of  electric  light.  On  the  8rd,  at  Bath, 
aged  59,  Admiral  Henry  Boochier  FhlUlmore,  O.B.,  son  of  Captain  Sir  John 
Phillimore,  R.N.,  C.B.  Entered  the  navy,  1846 ;  served  on  board H.M.S.  Malacca 
during  the  Crimean  War,  and  afterwards  saw  much  service  in  the  New  Zealand 
War,  1863-4.  Married,  1865,  Anne  Ellen,  daughter  of  Edmund  Dewar  Bourdillon, 
of  Herts.  On  the  4th,  at  New  York,  aged  82,  Gbarles  Graham,  a  distinguished 
architect,  by  whom  some  of  the  finest  buildings — chiefly  hotels  and  private 
houses — in  the  principal  parts  of  New  York  were  built.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
prominent  abolitionist,  and  aided  fugitive  slaves  to  escape.  His  house  was  at  one 
time  known  in  consequence  as  the  **  chief  station  on  the  imderground  railway." 
On  the  4th,  in  Paris,  aged  48,  Ouy  de  Haupasaant,  a  distinguished  writer  of 
fiction.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  Noiman  house;  was  educated  in  Paris,  and 
after  taking  his  degree  entered  a  Government  office,  which  he  soon  quitted,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Flaubert,  took  to  literature.  After  seven  years*  apprentice- 
ship ho  contributed  (1880)  his  first  story  to  a  collection  Lea  Soirees  de  M6dan. 
During  the  eleven  following  years  he  produced  thirty  volumes,  until  1891,  when 
his  health  completely  broke  down,  unaer  constant  excitement  and  the  excessive 
use  of  opiates.  It  was  foimd  necessary  to  place  him  under  restraint,  and  ulti- 
mately his  brain  gave  way.  On  the  4th,  at  Dobroyd  Castle,  aged  71,  Jolm  Flilden, 
second  son  of  John  Fielden,  M.P.,  of  Centre  Vale,  Todmoraen,  a  large  cotton- 
spin,nor.  Married,  1846,  Ellen,  daughter  of  T.  Brocklehurst.  On  the  7th,  at  Badg- 
worth  Court,  Acbridge,  aged  67,  Ctolonttl  Henry  Aoland  FOfWiiM-LiitfersIl,  O.B.,  eldest 
son  of  Rev.  A.  Fownes-Luttrell.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ; 
B.A.,  1850 ;  served  in  the  Bifle  Brigade,  1851-7.  Married,  1857,  Marv  A.,  daughter 
of  J.  R.  Poole,  of  Bridgwater.  On  the  8th,  at  Washington,  U.S.A.,  aged  78, 
Justice  Samuel  Blatchford,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  American  lawyer.  Bom  at 
New  York ;  graduated  at  Columbia  College ;  became  private  secretary  to  Governor 
W.  H.  Seward  (afterwards  Secretary  of  State),  with  whom  he  subsequently  prac- 
tised. Appointed,  1872,  District  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court,  at  New  xork, 
and  in  1882,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  8th,  at  Lyne,  near  Horsham, 
aged  82,  Henry  Fowler  Broadwood,  eldest  surviving  son  of  James  Shudi  Broadwood. 
Educated  at  Harrow,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Heidelbeig ;  entered  the 
firm  in  Great  Pulteney  Street,  in  which  he  represented  the  fourth  generation,  in 
1884.  Married,  1840,  Juliana  Maria,  daughter  of  Wysley  Birch,  of  Wretham 
Hall,  Norfolk.  On  the  8th,  at  Tor<may,  a^  88,  Dowager  Lady  Orey,  Aima 
Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of  Hon.  and  ^ight  Rev.  Henry  Byder,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
lichfield.  Married,  1827,  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  G.C.B.,  P.C.,  second 
baronet.  On  the  10th,  at  Oxford,  aged  54,  Professor  Henry  Nettleship.  Bom  at 
Kettering :  educated  at  Durham  and  Charter  House  Schools,  and  Corpus  Christi 
C'ollege,  Oxford;  6. A.,  1861;  first-class,  besides  many  other  university  distinc- 
tions ;  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  1862-8 ;  Assistant-Master,  Harrow  School, 
1868-73 ;  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church  College,  1875-8,  when  he  was  elected 
Corpus  Professor  of  Latin.  Married,  1865,  daughter  of  Rev.  T.  H.  Steel,  of 
Harrow.  On  the  12th,  at  Biarritz,  aged  79,  Sir  Jotaa  Dm  WaafU,  son  of  Gfreoxge 
Mantell,  M.D.,  of  Farringdon,  Berks.  Educated  at  Badley  College;  called  to  tiie  bar 
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at  Middle  Temple,  1887  ;  Chief  Justice,  Gambia,  1847-66  ;  Stipendiaiy  Magistrate 
for  Manchester,  1869-85.  Married,  1867,  Elinor  Knight,  second  daughter  of 
Charles  Hitchcock,  ^I.D.,  of  Devizes.  On  the  12th,  at  Peall  Court,  Worcester, 
aged  52,  William  Edward  DowdesweU.  Educated  at  Westminster,  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  ;  sat  as  a  Conservative  for  Tewkesbury,  1866 ;  for  West  Worcester- 
shire, 1866-76.  Married,  1869,  Emily,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  G.  H. 
Parkyns,  Bart.  On  the  13th,  at  Conholt  Park,  Andover,  aged  78,  Lady  GbazlM 
Wellesley,  Augusta  Sophia  Anne,  only  child  of  Right  Hon.  H.  Manvers-Pierrepont, 
third  son  of  first  Earl  Manvers.  Married,  1844,  Major-General  Lord  Charles 
Wellesley,  M.P.,  second  son  of  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington.  On  the  18th, 
at  Maidstone,  aged  82,  Edmund  Law  Lushlngton,  of  Park  House,  Maidstone,  eldest 
son  of  Edward  Henry  Lushington.  Educated  at  Charter  House  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  senior  classic  and  chancellor's  medallist,  1882;  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trinity  College;  elected  Professor  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
1888-70,  against  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  afterwards  Lord  Sherbrooke.  Married,  1842, 
Cecilia,  fourth  daughter  of  Rev.  George  Clayton  Tennyson,  LL.D.,  Vicar  of 
Louth,  Lincolnshire,  and  sister  of  the  Poet  Laureate.  On  the  14th,  at  New  York, 
aged  90,  Commodore  Samuel  Lockwood,  the  oldest  officer  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  Bom  at  Connecticut ;  entered  the  navy,  1820 ;  saw  service  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  during  the  Civil  War,  1861-2, 
commanded  the  flotilla  blockading  Wilmington,  York  River,  &o.  On  the 
16th,  at  Ealing,  aged  88,  Jobn  Glasgow  Grant,  O.H.G.,  son  of  Francis  Bell 
Grant,  of  Barbadoes.  Called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple,  1889  ;  filled 
various  judicial  appointments  in  Barbadoes;  M.L.A.,  1842;  Speaker,  1876, 
and  M.L.C.,  1879.  Married,  1842,  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Walter. 
On  the  17th,  at  Fulham,  S.W.,  aged  86,  Sir  Charles  Peter  Layard,  K.C.H.G.,  son  of 
C.  E.  Layard,  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  Educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  entered  the  Ceylon  Colonial  Service,  1880 ;  and  held  numerous  civil  and  judi- 
cial posts  in  the  island.  Married,  1884,  Louisa  Anne,  daughter  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Edwards.  On  the  17th,  at  Winchester,  aged  87,  Bev.  Gilbert  Wall  Heatb- 
cote,  son  of  Venerable  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Archdeacon  of  Winchester.  Educated 
at  Winchester  and  New  College,  Oxford ;  B.C.L.,  1882 ;  Fellow  of  Winchester, 
1888 ;  Hector  of  Ash,  Hants,  1838-88.  Married,  1842,  Clara  Rosalie,  daughter  of 
Venerable  Timothy  Stonhouse  Vigor.  On  the  18th,  at  Amcliffe,  in  Crana,  aged 
63,  Venerable  Archdeacon  WUllam  Boyd,  son  of  William  Boyd,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  Educated  at  Wilton  School  and  University  College,  Oxford;  graduated 
first  mathematics,  1831 ;  Fellow  of  University  College,  1831-5,  when  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Arnclifie ;  Archdeacon  of  Cromon,  1880-90.  On  the  19th» 
at  Fenley,  aged  54,  Bev.  Charles  Oresforde  Edmondes,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Edniondes,  Vicar  of  Cowbridge.  Educated  at  Cowbridge  and  Trinity  College, 
Oxford ;  B.A.,  1860  ;  second  class  classics ;  Professor  of  Latin  at  St.  David's,  Lam- 
peter, 1866  ;  Vicar  of  Warren  and  St.  Twinell,  1882 ;  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of 
St.  David's,  1883;  Principal  of  Lampeter,  1888-93.  On  the  20th,  at  Pall  Mall, 
S.W.,  aged  77,  General  Willlam  Charles  Bobertson  Macdonald,  O.B.  Entered 
Madras  Army,  1835 ;  served  in  the  Gwalior  Campaign,  1843-4,  and  oonunanded  a 
regiment  of  Turkish  cavali^  in  Turkish  contingent  during  the  Russian  War, 
1855-6.  On  the  21st,  at  Fulham,  aged  82,  Walter  White,  son  of  cabinet-maker  at 
Beading,  to  whoso  business  he  was  apprenticed ;  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
1834,  but  returned  in  1838  and  joined  his  father ;  elected  Clerk  to  the  Koyal 
Society,  1844,  and  Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian,  1861 ;  was  the  author  of 
several  popular  books  of  travel  at  home  and  abroad.  On  the  22nd,  at  Vienna, 
aged  68,  Feldieugmeister,  Baron  Ferdinand  von  Bauer,  Austro-Hungarian  Minister 
of  War.  Born  at  Lemberg,  Gralicia  ;  entered  the  army,  1842,  in  the  Engineers ; 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Custozza;  and  was  made  Major-General, 
1868  ;  ennobled,  1881 ;  Commandant  of  Vienna,  1885 ;  Minister  of  War,  1888.  On 
the  25th,  at  Kensington,  aged  86,  John  Bae,  LL.D.,  F.B.8.,  a  distinguished  Arctic 
explorer.  Educated  at  Edinburgh ;  obtained  his  diploma,  1833 ;  appointed 
Surgeon  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  explored  700  miles  of  unknown  countiy 
between  the  districts  surveyed  by  Ross  and  Parry,  1846 ;  took  part  in  Sir  John 
Kichardson's  search  for  Franklin,  1848-9;  went  out  in  command  of  further 
search  expedition,  1850-54 ;  and  obtained  evidence  of  the  loss  of  the  Erebus  and 
TerroTy  18i53  ;  and  explored  over  5,000  miles  of  country,  much  of  it  hitherto  un- 
known; took  part  in  surveying  for  a  cable  to  America  via  Faro,  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  1860 ;  and  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  Winnipeg,  1864.  On 
the  25th,  at  Paris,  aged  71,  Henri  Jesse,  a  large  coal  owner  at  Hull,  Qieat 
Grimsby  and  Cardiff ;  sat  as  a  Gladstonian  Liberal  for  Great  Grimsby,  1892-9. 
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Married,  1858,  Louisa,  daughter  of  James  Errington  Mills.  On  the  27th,  at  East 
Grimstead,  aged  86,  Anne  Pearlesi.  A  distinguished  writer  on  botanical  subjecta 
and  a  gifted  artist ;  better  known  by  her  maiden  name  of  Anne  Pratt ;  bom  at 
Stroud,  near  Rochester ;  published  **  Flowers  and  their  Associations,"  1826,  which 
was  followed  by  '*  A  Catechism  of  Botany,**  "  Field,  Garden  and  Woodland/*^ 
*' Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  Great  Britain,*'  and  many  others,  all  illustrated 
by  herself.  Married,  1867,  John  Fearless,  of  East  Grimstead.  On  the  28th,  at 
Edgbaston,  aged  64,  Sir  Tliomai  Martlneaa,  son  of  Robert  Martineau,  Mayor  of 
Birmingham.  Admitted  a  solicitor,  1851 ;  head  of  firm  of  inlands,  Martineau  &. 
Go. ;  President  of  Iron  and  Steel  Wsbges  Board ;  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  1884-6. 
Married,  1860,  EmUy,  eldest  daughter  of  Timothy  Kenriok.  On  the  29th,  at 
Lancaster  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  aged  71,  Jolin  Dflft^  Allocroft,  of  Stokesay  Court,. 
Shropshire,  only  son  of  J.  M.  Allcroft,  a  successful  merchant  and  glover.  He  waa 
an  eminent  philanthropist  and  a  leader  among  the  Evangelic^  party  in  th& 
Church ;  sat  as  a  Conservative  for  Worcester,  1878-80.  Treasuzer  of  Christ'a 
Hospital.  Married,  first,  1854,  Mary  Annette,  dau^^ter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Martin,, 
and  second,  1864,  Mary  Jewell,  daughter  of  John  Blundell,  of  Timsbury  Manor. 
On  the  30th,  at  Hoerten,  near  Gdttingen,  aged  93,  Captain  Fttdlnuui  BehanilMnt» 
a  near  relative  of  the  reorganiser  of  the  Prussian  army.  Joined  the  army  at 
Heligoland  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  fought  at  Waterloo  as  an  officer  ot 
the  King's  German  legion.  His  battalion,  which  was  posted  at  La  Haye  Sainte, 
was  nearly  cut  to  pieces.  On  the  SOth,  at  Paris,  aged  6^,  Mario  Vobard,  a  novelist 
of  some  repute.  Born  in  Paris ;  began  life  as  an  engraver,  was  next  a  eomposer 
and  afterwards  studied  philosophy  and  philology.  Li  1857  he  appeared  as  & 
dramatist,  but  was  more  successful  as  a  nov^ist.  Married,  1855,  Madeleinei 
Brohaji,  the  actress,  from  whom  he  separated.    He  died  by  his  own  hand. 


AUGUST. 


General  Sir  Edward  Bruce  Hftml^, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  son  of  AdmiralWilliam 
Hamley,  was  bom  April  27,  1824,  and 
passing  through  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich,  received  his 
firat  commission  in  the  Royal  Artillery 
in  1843.  He  was  still  a  captain  when 
the  Russian  War  broke  out,  and  as 
aide-de-camp  to  the  general  command- 
ing the  Artillery  he  was  sent  to  the 
Crimea,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
on  several  occasions.  At  the  Battle  of 
Alma  his  horse  was  shot  under  him, 
and  at  Inkermann  he  had  a  similar 
escape;  he  was  also  present  in  the 
Balaclava  engagement,  and  was  several 
times  mentioned  in  despatches  for  his 
various  services  during  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol.  On  his  return  he  received 
numerous  distinctions  and  rewards, 
and  then  went  back  to  serve  with  his 
corps.  In  1866,  when  he  had  reached 
the  rank  of  Brevet-Colonel,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Military  Education — a  post  which  he 
held  until  1870,  when  he  was  named 
Commandant  of  the  newly-established 
Staff  College  at  Sandhurst.  Here  he 
worked  with  great  application  for  nearly 
seven  years,  and  did  much  to  place  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  British  officers 
on  a  level  with  that  of  German  officers. 
In  1879,  he  was  appointed  British  Com- 
missioner in  the  settlement  of  the  Bal- 
kan frontier,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  similarly  employed  in  the  delimi- 


tation of  the  Russo-Turkish  frontier  in 
Asia.  Jja.  1882  he  was  especially  select- 
ed by  Lord  Wolseley  for  the  command 
of  a  eorpB  d'amUe  in  Egypt,  and  he 
fully  justified  the  choice  by  his  famooa 
night  march  and  subsequent  carrying 
of  Tel-el-Kebir,  the  key  of  the  Egyp^ 
tian  position.  General  Hamley's  ser* 
vices  on  this  occasion  were  made  the 
subject  of  much  painful  discussion — 
especisJly  as  there  was  an  obvious  wish 
in  certain  quarters  to  deprive  him  ot 
his  fair  share  in  the  success  of  the 
campaign.  He  was  at  various  timea 
asked  to  come  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  Parliament,  but  it  was  not  until 
1885  that  he  accepted  the  invitation  ot 
the  Conservative  electors  of  Birken- 
head. He  was  returned  by  them  after 
a  sharp  contest,  and  again  in  1886, 
and  during  his  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  showed  a  keen  interest 
in  the  service,  from  which  he  had  at 
that  time  retiied  as  Lrautanant-^ 
General  and  Colonel-Commandant  of 
the  Royal  Artillery. 

General  Hamley's  literary  career  waa 
almost  coterminous  with  his  military 
life.  As  early  as  1846  he  had  written 
his  first  work  of  fiction,  "Ensign 
Faunce,**  which  appeared  in  Fraser^g^ 
Magassintt  but  it  attracted  little  notice. 
A  year  or  two  later,  when  quartered 
at  Gibraltar,  he  was  more  suocesB•^ 
ful  in  a  humorous  **Le^gend  of  the 
Rock,**  but  it  was  in  1858  that  hia 
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Lady  Lee's  Widowhood,"  published 
as  a  serial  in  BlackwooiVs  Magazine^ 
showed  him  as  a  story-teller  of  con- 
siderable power,  with  a  clever  appre- 
ciation of  the  manners  of  a  certain 
class.  His  subsequent  writings  were 
either  essays  on  topics  and  persons 
of  the  day,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
'*  Campaign  of  Sebastopol,"  a  diary  of 
events  in  which  he  had  taken  a  leading 
part.  He  contributed  with  regularity 
to  both  Blackwood^ 8  Magazine  and  the 
Edinburgh  Review  articles  upon  literary 
and  military  subjects,  but  it  was  as 
conversationalist  rather  than  as  a 
writer  that  Sir  Edward  Hamley  shone. 
He  died  at  Porchester  Terrace,  Bays- 
water,  on  August  12,  after  a  com- 
paratively brief  illness — having  been 
attacked  by  a  difficulty  of  breathing, 
of  which  the  cause  was  left  unexplain^ 
— but  was  referred  to  the  hardships  he 
had  gone  through  during  the  Crimean 
Campaign. 

Duke  of  Coburg  Gotha.— Ernst  August 
Karl  Johannes  Leopold  Alexander  Ed- 
uard.  son  of  Duke  Ernst  I.  of  the 
special  line  of  Coburg  Gotha,  and  of 
tne  Duchess  Louise,  daughter  of  Duke 
August  of  Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg,  was 
bom  on  June  21,  1818,  at  Coburg ;  in 
his  early  youth  he  showed  particular 
aptitude  for  natural  science  and  music. 
After  spending  the  year  1836  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Belgium,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  political  science, 
and  ultimately  entered  the  Saxon  army 
with  a  captain's  commission.  A  few 
years  later,  having  in  the  meanwhile 
travelled  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  the  Prince  quitted  the  Saxon 
army  with  the  rank  of  a  Major- General, 
and  on  May  3,  1842,  he  married  Alex- 
andrine, daughter  of  Grand  Duke 
Leopold  of  Baden,  but  no  children 
were  born  of  their  marriage,  and  the 
succession  was  settled  in  favour  of  his 
brother's  second  son — the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  On  January  29,  1844, 
Duke  Ernst  succeeded  his  father,  both 
as  Duke  of  Coburg  Gotha  and  as  chief 
of  the  entire  House  of  Coburg.  During 
the  stormy  period  of  1848-9  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  timely  action,  in  saving 
his  country  from  many  a  disastrous 
experience,  and  by  virtue  of  the  con- 
stitution of  May  3,  1852,  the  closer 
union  of  the  two  duchies  of  Coburg 
and  Gotha  was  finally  accomplished. 
In  1849,  the  late  Duke  took  the  field 
in  the  war  with  Denmark,  and  it  was 
while  he  was  in  independent  command 
of  the  forces  that  the  Danish  flotilla 
was  defeated  off  Eckemfoerde  on  April 
6,    1849.      Subsequently   Duke    Ernst 


joined  the  so-called  Three  KingB* 
Alliance,  and  it  was  at  his  initianve 
that  the  Congress  of  Princes  was  held 
in  Berlin,  at  which  he  warmly  defended 
the  claims  and  aspirations  of  the 
people. 

During  the  Austro-ItaUan  campaign 
of  1859,  the  Duke,  notwithstandi^  his 
friendly  relationship  with  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  devoted  himself  ener- 
getically to  the  establishment,  in  the 
German  interest,  of  an  Austro-Prussian 
Alliance.  By  his  efforts  to  revive  the 
Gterman  national  idea  in  Germany, 
and  by  the  patronage  and  encourage- 
ment he  afforded  to  we  Nationalverein, 
the  rifle  meetings,  and  other  national 
pursuits,  which  at  the  time  weze  looked 
upon  as  the  harbingers  of  national 
unity,  he  rendered  himself  ezceedin^y 
popular.  As  in  his  eyes  Bismarok  was 
the  embodiment  of  reaction,  tiiie  Duke 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Congress  of 
Princes  convened  in  1868  at  Frankfort 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  whose 
Government  he  at  the  time  credited 
with  the  desire  for  a  reform  of  the 
constitution  on  a  national  basis.  When, 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Sohleswig- 
Holstein  conflict,  he  attended  the 
Federal  Council,  he  pleaded  hard  in 
favour  of  the  separation  of  the  two 
duchies  from  Denmark,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  investiture  of  Prince  Frederiok 
of  Augustenberg  as  Duke  of  Sohleswig- 
Holstein,  a  scheme  which  he  also 
personally  advocated  at  the  Court  of 
Napoleon  III.  Before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  May  1866  the  Duke 
hastened  to  Berlin  to  urge  upon  the 
King  the  expediency  of  preserving 
peace,  and,  in  furtherance  of  this  aim, 
to  disclose  to  his  Majesty  a  letter 
from  Count  Mensdorff,  the  Austrian 
Minister,  which  revealed  the  agree- 
ments concluded  between  the  Emperors 
Francis  Joseph  and  Napoleon,  and  laid 
stress  on  the  isolated  position  of  Prussia. 
When,  notwithstanding,  war  was  event- 
ually declared,  Duke  Ernst  took  his 
stand  by  the  side  of  Prussia,  and  sent 
his  troops  to  join  the  Prussians  oper- 
ating against  the  Hanoverians  and 
armies  of  the  Southern  States.  After 
having  taken  part  in  the  capitulation 
negotiations  with  the  Hanoverians,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  headquarters 
sent  him  by  the  Crown  Pnnce  of 
Prussia  (afterwards  Emperor  Frederick 
of  Germany),  as  a  member  of  whose 
suite  the  Duke  followed  the  greater 
part  of  the  Bohemian  campaign.  In 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870^71 
he  was  attached  to  headquarters,  and 
when  the  results  of  his  enlightened 
patriotism  were  shown  in  the  corona- 
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tion  at  Versailles,  the  Emperor  William 
I.  is  reported  to  have  said:  '*This  I 
owe  partly  to  you." 

Duke  Ernst,  besides  devoting  himself 
to  the  study  of  science  and  natural 
history,  was  an  ardent  musician  and 
a  composer  of  some  note,  his  operas 
of  "Gasilda,"  '*  Santa  Ohiara,"  and 
*'  Diana  von  Solanges  *'  being  well 
known,  whilst  another  of  his  compo- 
sitions, known  as  the  **Hymne,**  oe- 
came  one  of  the  most  popuLur  patriotic 
songs  in  the  duchy,  axid  completely 
identified  with  the  national  spirit  of 


the  people.  He  was  the  author  of 
sevenl  works,  of  which  "  My  Life  and 
Times,"  published  shortly  before  his 
death,  was  the  most  important  He 
was,  moreover,  a  friend  of  authors, 
oomposers,  and  painters,  and  throu^^- 
out  nis  long  life  devoted  himself  in- 
telligently to  the  patronage  of  art  and 
science.  He  died  on  August  22,  at 
his  palace  of  Beinhardsbrum,  having 
survived  his  younger  brother,  the  Prince 
Consort  of  Great  Britain,  over  thirty 
years. 


On  the  2nd,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  U.S.A.,  aged  72,  Oenaral  0«org« 
Washington  Morgan.  Bom  in  Pennsylvania;  enlisteid  in  a  company  com- 
manded by  his  brother,  and  took  part  in  the  War  of  Texas  Independence,  1^6 ; 
entered  United  States  Military  Academy,  1841 ;  removed  to  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio, 
and  commenced  practising  law,  1848  ;  served  through  the  Mexican  War  under 
General  Scott,  and  at  its  close  resumed  his  practice  at  the  bar  ;  appointed  United 
States  Consul  at  Marseilles,  1866,  and  Minister  to  Portugal,  1868 ;  oommanded 
7th  Ohio  Regiment  in  the  war  against  the  Confederates,  and  afterwards  under 
General  Sherman  in  command  of  18th  Army  Corps ;  elected  to  Con^[ress  as  a 
Democrat  for  Ohio  four  times  in  succession,  when  ne  retired  from  pohtioal  life. 
On  the  3rd,  at  Plympton,  aged  74,  Admiral  Bttixy  Bdbaak  BlUyar,  O.B.,  son  of 
Hear- Admiral  Sir  James  Hillyar,  K.C.B.  Entered  Boyal  Navy,  1819 ;  served  in 
Syria  and  China  War,  1841-2;  Borneo  and  Prome,  1846;  Black  Sea,  1864-6; 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Queenstowii,  1876-8.  Married,  1866,  Anna  Louisa, 
daughter  of  G.  W.  Soltan,  of  Little  Eflord,  Devon.  On  the  6th,  at  Cheltenham, 
aged  65,  General  Edward  Henry  Gox,  B.M.A.,  second  son  of  Captain  George 
Hamilton  Cox,  of  the  Bengal  army.  Entered  Boyal  Marine  Artillery,  1846  ;  was 
senior  officer  of  the  corps  at  the  attack  on  the  outer  fort  of  Sebastopol,  1864. 
Married,  1857,  Frances  Emily  Cadogan,  daughter  of  Bev.  Arthur  Drummond, 
Rector  of  Charlton.  On  the  6th,  at  Llamdrindod  Wells,  Radnorshire,  aged  86, 
Rev.  Nugent  Wade.  Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Gold  Medallist,  1828 ; 
B.A.,  1829;  Court  Chaplain  at  Elsinore,  1838-9;  P.O.  of  St.  Paul's,  Finsbury, 
1839-46;  Vicar  of  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  1846-90;  Canon  of  Bristol,  1872.  On  the 
Gth,  at  Grosvenor  Place,  S.W.,  aged  59,  Baroness  BOlsoner,  Avffosta  Vary  BUn- 
beth,  younger  daughter  of  Very  Rev.  the  Hon.  H.  Montague  Browne,  Dean  of 
Lismore.  Married,  1862,  second  wife.  Lieutenant- Genersd  Arthur  Cavendish- 
Bentinck,  grandson  of  third  Duke  of  Portland ;  created,  1880,  Baroness  Bolsover, 
with  remainder  to  the  issue  male  of  her  husband  by  his  first  marriage.  On  the 
Oth,  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Josselin,  Morbihan,  aged  78,  Due  de  BOluui,  OliarlM  Louis 
Josselin  de  Bohan-Chabot,  Due  de  Bohan,  Prlnoe  de  Lten.  Married,  1848,  Ootavie, 
daughter  of  Marquis  de  Boissy.  On  the  7th,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  89,  James  StUUs, 
the  oldest  bookseller  in  Edinburgh.  Apprenticed,  in  1816,  to  Messrs.  Ballantyne, 
when  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  member  of  the  firm.  On  the  8th,  at  London, 
aged  53,  Carlotta  Ledercci  (Mrs.  John  NeUran),  the  most  distinguished  of  a  family 
of  actors  of  French  extraction ;  the  children  of  Charles  Leolercq,  an  actor,  dancer, 
and  ballet  master.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Carlotta  made  her  first  success  at 
PrinceHs  Theatre  in  1854,  under  Charles  Kean's  management,  as  Marguerite 
in  the  play  of  "  Faust,"  and  subsequently  played  the  parts  of  Norina, 
Titania,  &c.  Between  1860-9  she  was  associated  with  Charles  Fechter,  and  in 
1877  married  Mr.  John  Nelson,  but  continued  to  act  at  intervals  down  to  1891. 
On  the  10th,  at  Orton  Longueville,  Peterborough,  aged  71,  Dowager  MarchlcmeiB 
of  Huntly,  Mary  Antolnetta,  daughter  of  Bev.  P.  William  Pogus.  Married,  1844, 
tenth  ^larquess  of  Huntly,  second  wife.  On  the  10th,  at  Southampton,  aged  66, 
Mary  Ang^usta  Gordon,  daughter  of  General  H.  W.  Gordon,  B.A.,  and  sister  of 
General  Gordon  who  fell  at  Khartoum.  On  the  13th,  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged 
89,  Dowager  Viscountess  Hidleton,  Hon.  Harriet  BrodzlCk,  third  daughter  of  fourth 
Viscount  Midleton.  Married,  1829,  William  John,  seventh  Visooont  Midleton, 
and  Dean  of  Exeter.  On  the  13th,  at  Rowmarsh,  near  Rotherham,  aged  80,  B«t. 
Sir  William  Vesey  Boss  Malum,  fourth  baronet.  Educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  ;  B.A.,  1835  ;  Rector  of  Rowmarsh,  1853.  Married,  1858,  Jane,  daughter 
of  Hev.  Henry  King  of  Ballylin.    On  the  18th,  at  Streatham,  S.W.,  aged  68, 
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Sir  Arnold  William  WUte,  Queen's  Solicitor,  bod  of  Edward  White,  Great  Marl- 
borough Street.  Entered  the  Boyal  Navy,  but  was  subsequently  articled,  1850, 
to  his  father's  firm.  Married,  1854,  his  cousin,  Maria,  daughter  of  William 
White.  On  the  14th,  at  Geneva,  aged  72,  Dowa^r  Coimtess  of  Jenay,  JaUa, 
daughter  of  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  second  baronet,  the  distinguished  states- 
man. Married,  first,  1841,  sixth  Earl  of  Jersey;  and,  second,  1865,  Charles 
Brandling,  of  Middleton  Hall,  near  Leeds.  On  the  14th,  at  Moscow,  aged  70, 
Honseigneiir  Leonti,  Metropolitan  Archbishop  of  Moscow.  Educated  at  the 
Theological  College  of  St.  Petersburg ;  appointed  Bishop  of  Revel,  1860 ;  Metro- 
politan of  St.  Petersburg  and  Novgorod  ;  successively  Archbishop  of  Podolia,  of 
Kherson,  of  Odessa,  and  of  Warsaw.  On  the  14th,  at  Prior  Park,  Bath,  aged  69, 
Hon.  and  Bev.  ¥^lliam  Clifford,  D.D.,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Clifton,  second  son 
of  seventh  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.  Bom  at  Irnham  Hall,  Lincolnshire  ;  edu- 
cated at  Stonjhurst  College,  and  at  Rome ;  attached  to  the  mission  at  Clifton,  and 
appointed  Bishop,  1857.  On  the  14th,  at  Adderbury,  Oxon.,  aged  79,  Sir  BithBXd 
Pierce  Fnllerton,  of  Emrae  Park,  Flintshire,  third  baronet.  Entered  the  army, 
and  served  in  75th  and  44th  Regiments ;  was  on  the  Stafi  of  Gteneral  Sir  Haixy 
Smith  during  the  Kaffir  Wars,  1848-50.  Married,  1853,  Catherine  Judith,  daughter 
of  Richard  Fontaine  Wilson,  of  Melton  Park,  Doncaster.  On  the  15tn,  at 
Diisscldorf,  aged  75,  Professor  Carl  MiUler,  a  distinguished  painter  and  director 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Diisseldorf .  Born  at  Darmstadt ;  educated  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  and  afterwards  at  Italy;  brought  first  into  notice  by  the  frescoes  in  the 
Apollinaris  Church  at  Remagen  ;  appointed,  1857,  Professor  at  the  Diisseldorf 
Academy.  On  the  16th,  at  Morvan,  aged  67,  Professor  Jean  Martin  Cliaroot. 
Bom  and  educated  at  Paris ;  received  as  doctor,  1858 ;  appointed  Physician  of 
the  Central  Hospital  Bureau,  1856 ;  Professor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  1860, 
and  attached  to  La  Saltpetriero,  1862,  as  a  specialist  in  nervous  diseases :  a  chair 
being  specially  granted  for  him  in  1880.  On  the  17th,  at  Blandford  Square, 
N.W.,  aged  94,  Bev.  Sir  John  Warren  Hayes,  H.A.,  third  baronet,  younger  son 
of  Sir  John  ^lacnamara  Hayes.  Educated  at  Harrow  and  Wadham  College, 
Oxford;  B.A.,  1821  ;  Rector  of  Arborfield,  Berks,  1839-80;  Grand  Chaplain  of  the 
Masonic  Order,  1844.  Married,  1844,  Ellen,  daughter  of  George  Beauchamp,  of 
The  Priory,  Berks.  On  the  18th,  at  Brooklyn,  U.S.A.,  aged  79,  ProfMsor  Oeoxge 
Washingrton  Coakley.  Bom  on  the  Island  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  son  of  a  West 
India  planter ;  educated  at  Rutger's  College,  N. Y. ,  1832-6 ;  appointed  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  St.  James'  College,  Indiana,  1843,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  New  York  University,  1860,  in  succession  to  Professor  Loomis. 
On  the  19th,  at  Bowdon,  Cheshire,  aged  82,  Abel  Heywood,  a  self-educated  man, 
who  began  life  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  the  publica- 
tion of  educational  serials.  This  brought  him  into  collision  in  1832  with  t^e 
commissioners  of  stamps,  and  he  was  several  times  fined  and  once  imprisoned 
for  soiling  unstamped  papers.  He  subsequently  rose  to  prominence,  and  was 
elected  ^layor  of  Manchester  on  several  occasions.  On  the  23rd,  at  Wherstead 
Vicarage,  Suffolk,  aged  76,  Bev.  Foster  Barham  Zlncke.  Educated  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford  ;  Second-Class  Classics,  1839  ;  Vicar  of  Wherstead,  1847 ;  Chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  the  Queen,  1868.  Married,  1867,  widow  of  Major-Greneral  Sir 
William  Stevenson,  K.C.B.,  author  of  "  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs,"  several  works 
on  Switzerland,  &c.  On  the  23rd,  at  Charlton,  aged  72,  lientenant-Oenearal 
James  Robert  Gibbon,  R.A.,  C.B.,  son  of  James  Gibbon,  M.P.,  of  Swansea.  Edu- 
cated at  Woolwich  Academy ;  entered  Royal  Artillery,  1840 ;  commanded  4th 
Division  in  the  Crimea,  1855-6 :  served  in  Indian  Mutiny,  1857-8 ;  Colonel  on 
Staff  in  Canada,  1869-70.  Married,  1862,  daughter  of  H.  E.  Hill,  of  Wimbome 
Minster.  On  the  23rd,  at  Thomliebank,  Renfrewshire,  aged  65,  Alexander  Cmm, 
eldest  son  of  Walter  Crum,  F.R.S.,  a  Glasgow  merchant  and  manufacturer, 
^larricd,  1863,  Margaret  Nina,  daughter  of  Right  Rev.  Alexander  Ewing,  Bishop 
of  Argyll  and  the  Isles ;  represented  Renfrewshire  as  a  Liberal,  1880-5.  On  the 
25th,  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.,  aged  82,  John  W.  Casillar.  Bom  in  New  York  ; 
began  as  a  steel  engraver  in  1826,  and  became  a  well-known  bank-note  engraver ; 
adopted  painting  as  his  profession,  1840,  and  visited  Europe ;  his  first  picture  of 
importance,  "  A  Swiss  Lake,"  was  exhibited  in  1868,  and  his  last  in  1893,  **  A 
Summer  Day."  On  the  26th,  at  Vienna,  aged  61,  Admiral  Bann  TOUan  Often- 
reicher,  of  the  Austrian  Navy.  Distinguished  himself  in  the  Battle  of  Lissa, 
1866.  Married,  1876,  Miss  Jane  Congreve,  of  Mont  Congreve,  co.  Waterford. 
On  the  27tl),  at  Dublin,  aged  73,  Right  Rev.  William  Bennet  Chester,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Killaloe,  son  of  Rev.  John  Chester,  Vicar  of  Ballyclough,  co.  Cork.  Bom  at 
^lallow ;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  B.A.,  1846 ;  English  Verse  Prize, 
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1844-6 ;  Second-Class  Classics,  1846 ;  Vicar  of  Killard,  1847  ;  Rector  of  Kilkee, 
1850,  &c. ;  sixty-fourth  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  Kilfenora,  Clonfert,  and  Kilmacdonagh, 
1884.  ^Married,  1848,  Jane  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charles  Meredyth,  of  Dublin. 
On  the  27th,  at  Berkeley  Square,  W.,  aged  65,  l^lliam  Moore  Orally  Hewitt,  1I.D. 
Educated  at  University  College,  London;  M.B.,  1850  ;  M.D.,  1851 ;  Professor  of 
Obstetric  Medicine,  University  College,  and  the  author  of  many  scientific  works 
on  the  diseases  of  women.  On  the  27th,  at  Brighton,  aged  51,  Coloxiel  Francis 
Coningsby  Han^iam  Clarke,  C.H.O.  Educated  at  Addiscombe  ;  entered  Bombay 
Artillery,  1859;  D.A.Q.M.G.,  Horse  Guards,  1872-80;  Delimitation  Commissioner 
in  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  1878-9 ;  A.Q.M.G.  in  South  Africa,  1881 ;  Professor  of 
Military  Administration  in  Staff  College,  1882-4 ;  Surveyor-General  of  Ceylon, 
1884.  ^Married,  1865,  Elizabeth  Stainton,  daughter  of  S.  W.  Brown,  F.R.C.S. 
Ou  the  28th,  at  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W.,  aged  86,  General  Hon.  Sir  Anfirustus 
Almeric  Spencer,  O.G.B. ,  third  son  of  first  Baron  Churchill.  Joined  48rd  Foot  as 
Ensign,  1825;  served  under  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  in  Portugal,  1826;  commanded 
44th  Regiment  during  the  Crimean  Campaign,  and  conmianded  1st  Brigade,  4th 
Division,  in  the  attack  and  fall  of  Sebastopol :  Commander-in-Chief  at  Bombay, 
1869-74,  and  second  army  corps  in  autumn  manoeuvres,  1876.  Married,  1836, 
Helen  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell.  On  the  Slst,  at  Remou- 
champs,  Belgium,  aged  59,  Sir  WUllam  George  Ouslne,  second  son  of  Thomas  Cusins. 
As  a  boy  entered  the  Choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal ;  studied  at  Brussels,  1844-6 ; 
King's  Scholar  at  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  1847 ;  organist  to  the 
Queen's  Private  Chapel,  1849,  and  violinist  in  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  Orchestra  ; 
Professor  of  Music,  Royal  Academy,  1863 ;  Conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
1867-83,  and  Master  of  Music  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen,  1870-98 ;  Composer  of  the 
Oratorio  of  *•  Gideon,"  1871.  Married  Louisa  Mary,  daughter  of  George  H. 
Ladbury. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Sir  Alexander  Gait,  G.C.M.G. — Alex- 
ander Tulloch  Gait  was  the  son  of 
John  Gait,  the  Scottish  novelist,  who 
travelled  on  the  continent  with  Lord 
Byron  and  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  in 
tr}ing  to  introduce  British  goods  into 
the  continent  by  way  of  Turkey 
brought  about  a  serious  diplomatic 
tangle  ;  organised  the  Canada  Land 
Company  in  the  early  days  of  the 
present  century  with  a  capital  of 
1,000,000/.  and  a  land  grant  of 
1,100,000  acres.  He  was  despatched 
to  Canada  as  manager,  conducted 
extensive  colonisation,  and  opened  up 
a  road  through  the  then  un travelled 
forests  between  Latkes  Ontario  and 
Huron.  The  city  of  Gait,  Ontario, 
was  named  in  his  honour.  But  dis- 
sension breaking  out  in  the  company 
he  was  recalled,  and  the  man  who 
had  written  forty-five  books  and  put 
life  into  a  great  colony  was  forced  to 
take  advantage  of  the  insolvency  laws. 
Alexander  Tulloch  Gait,  his  second 
son,  was  born  in  Chelsea,  September 
6,  1817,  educated  in  London,  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  gave  proof  that 
he  had  inherited  his  father's  liter- 
ary ability  by  contributing  several 
articles  to  Frnser's  Magazine.  In  1833 
he  decided  to  follow  his  father  to 
Canada,  and  accepted  the  post  of 
clerk  in  the  British  and  American 
Land    Company,    operating    then    in 


Eastern  Canada.  In  1844  he  was 
appointed  commissioner  of  the  com- 
pany, an  office  which  he  retained  for 
twelve  years,  his  administration  being 
a  remarkable  success.  In  1849  he  first 
entered  political  life  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  from  the  county  of  Sher- 
brook,  and  though  a  Liberal  in  politics, 
opposed  the  Administration  of  Baldwin 
and  Lafontaine,  voting  against  the  Re- 
bellion Com  Bill,  and,  despairing  at 
the  time  of  Canada's  future,  signed 
the  annexation  manifesto.  When  Tor- 
onto became  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
)nent,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
public  buildings  at  Montreal,  he  re- 
signed, and  did  not  resume  political 
life  till  1863,  when  he  returned  to 
Parliament,  and  served  continuously  for 
twenty  years.  On  the  resignation  of 
the  Brown-Dorian  Government  in  1868, 
he  was  asked  to  form  a  Ministry,  but 
declined.  The  same  year  he  proposed 
resolutions  in  Parliament  in  favour  of 
a  federal  union  of  all  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  and  these  resolu- 
tions became  the  basis  of  the  policy 
of  the  Cartier-Macdonald  Government 
which  he  then  joined.  Together  with 
Sir  George  Cartier  and  Sir  John  Rose 
he  visited  London  to  arrange  the  con- 
federation of  the  provinces.  He  acted 
as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
and  Minister  of  Finance  from  1868  till 
1862,  when  the  Ministry  was  defeated 
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on  the  Militia  Bill.  He  again  filled 
the  same  office  from  1864  to  1866, 
when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of 
his  opposition  to  the  educational  policy 
of  the  Administration  relative  to  the 
British  and  Protestant  population  in 
Lower  Canada.  He  became  a  third 
time  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Do- 
minion on  July  1,  1867,  but  resigned 
a  few  months  later  for  private  reasons. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  Washington  re- 
specting the  reciprocity  treaty  in  1866 
and  to  the  London  Colonial  Conference 
of  1866-7.  In  1868  he  came  to  London 
with  Dr.  (Sir  Charles)  Tupper  to  con- 
fer with  the  Imperial  Government 
on  the  Nova  Scotia  trouble,  and  again 
became  Finance  Minister  in  1869.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Fisheries  Com- 
mission of  1877,  appointed  under  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  conducting  ne- 
gotiations for  Canada  for  commercial 
treaties  with  France  and  Spain  in 
1879  ;  and  in  1881  delegate  from 
Canada  to  the  International  Monetary 
Convention  at  Paris.  He  acted  as 
Canadian  High  Commissioner  to  Great 
Britain  from  1880  to  1883.  After  de- 
clining the  honour  of  knighthood  in 
1867,  in  1869  he  was  madea  K.C.M.G., 
and  in  May  1878  was  advanced  to 
G.  C.  M.  G.  He  was  an  honorary  LL.  D. 
of  Edinburgh  University,  and  received 
a  diploma  for  special  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  International  Fish- 
cries  Exhibition  in  London,  1883.  He 
was  a  fluent  speaker  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  on  the  platform,  but  his 
most  important  work  was  as  a  Finance 
Minister,  as  shown  in  the  consolidation 
of  the  public  debt,  encouragement  of 
direct  foreign  trade,'  abolition  of  canal 
and  Lake  St.  Peter  tolls,  and  the  issue 
of  provincial  notes  as  currency.  As 
President  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Atlantic  Railway  he  carried  out  the 
consolidation  of  railways  which  now 
operate  under  the  name  of  Grand 
Trunk,  of  which  ho  was  for  some 
years  Government  Director.  He  mar- 
ried, first,  1848,  Elliot,  daughter  of 
John  Torrance,  of  St.  Antonie  Hall ; 
and,  second,  in  1851,  Amy  Gordon, 
another  daughter  of  the  same.  His 
death,  on  September  19,  took  place  at 
his  country  residence,  Seaforth,  near 
Montreal,  Ca.nada. 

ThomaB  Hawksley,  F.R.S.,  was  born 
at  Nottingham  in  1807,  and  began 
practice  at  an  early  age,  being  ap- 
pointed, about  1830,  to  construct 
waterworks  in  his  native  town.  In 
1852  he  removed  to  London,  where 
he  stood  for  a  long  period  at  the 
head  of  that  branch  of  the  profession 


having  to  do  with  water  and  ns 
supply,  and  with  drainage  and  hy- 
draulic works  generally.  He  wag 
accustomed  to  say  that  he  had  con- 
structed above  150  waterworks,  many 
of  the  largest  character ;  and  that 
there  were  no  important  towns  in 
Great  Britain,  and,  indeed,  very  few 
great  cities  in  the  civilised,  world,  in 
regard  to  which  he  had  not  been 
professionally  consulted  in  some  way 
or  other. 

Among  the  waterworks,  he  con- 
structed, about  1860,  for  Liverpool, 
the  Bivington  Pike  Works  (then  con- 
sidered the  laigest  in  existence)  for 
obtaining  a  supply  from  hills  twen^- 
two  miles  distant ;  and  he  was  towaxos 
the  end  of  his  life  connected  with  the 
still  greater  work  of  bringing,  to  the 
same  town,  water  from  the  sources  of 
the  Severn  in  North  Wales.  Other 
towns  supplied  from  high  gathering 
grounds  were  Leeds,  Leicester,Sheffiel£ 
Huddersfield,  the  Weaidale  district  (in- 
cluding Durham),  Bochdale,  Bamsley, 
Bury,  Merthyr,  and  Bridgetown  (Bar- 
badoes) .  Among  the  towns  supplied  by 
pumping  were  Darlington,  Stockton, 
Middlesbrough,  Norwich,  Nottingham, 
Derby,  Yarmouth,  Sunderland/xork, 
Southport,  Cambridge,  Coventry,  Ox- 
ford, Worcester,  Cheltenham,  Boston, 
Lowestoft,  Stockholm,  and  Altona. 

The  number  of  gasworks  constructed 
by  him  was  very  hirge,  including  those 
for  Nottingham,  Derby,  Sunderland, 
Cambridge,  Lowestoft,  and  Bombay, 
and  among  the  towns  in  which  he 
designed  the  sewerage  arrangements 
may  be  mentioned  Birmingham,  Wor- 
cester, Hertford,  Windsor,  Whitehaven 
and  Aylesbury. 

Mr.  Hawksley  had  the  great  merit 
of  being  the  first  to  suggest  and  to 
carry  into  practice  the  system  of  "  con- 
stant service"  in  water  supply.  The 
system  was  ever  advocated  and  adopted 
by  him,  often  in  the  face  of  powerful 
and  obstinate  opposition.  He  also  took 
great  interest  in  all  matters  relating  to 
sanitation.  He  gave  important  evi- 
dence on  a  Government  sanitary  in- 
quiry as  early  as  1848,  and  for  yean 
afterwards  entered  warmly  into  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  there  arose  further 
controversies  as  to  the  arrangements 
for  the  metropolitan  main  drainage, 
and  in  1857  Mr.  Hawksley  was  ap- 
pointed, in  conjunction  with  "Mr, 
Bidder  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Joseph 
Bazalgette,  to  study  and  report  on  tne 
subject.  The  works  were  carried  out 
according  to  their  proposals.     In  1868 
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he  gave  valuable  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Water  Supply, 
presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, and  in  1883  he  appeared  simi- 
larly before  another  Royal  Commission 
on  the  purification  of  the  Thames.  As 
late  as  1892  he  was  examined  by  another 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Supply,  and  a  few  days  before 
his  death  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
reading,  in  their  report,  a  confirmation 
of  his  often-expressed  opinions  in  favour 
of  the  Thames  as  a  source  for  the 
London  water  supply. 

He  was  the  earliest  in  this  country 
to  adopt,  for  practical  uses,  certain 
new  hydraulic  principles  discovered 
by  French  physicists,  the  results  of 
which,  as  applied  by  him  to  a  pro- 
posed colossal  culvert  for  a  Midland 
town,  somewhat  astonished  his  pro- 
fessional brethren.  He  was  a  clever 
and  lucid  writer,  and  his  reports  and 
addresses  were  usually  full  of  original 
matter  and  admirable  in  style. 

Mr.  Hawksley  was  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  which  he  joined  in  April 
1840.  He  took  great  interest  In  its 
affairs,  and  was  elected  member  of 
council  in  1853,  and  vice-president 
in  1863.  In  December  1871  he  was 
chosen  as  president,  an  office  which 
he  filled  for  two  years.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Institution  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  in  1876-7,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Gas  Institute.  He  belonged 
to  other  technical  bodies,  and  in  June 
1878  he  received  the  great  scientific 
lionour  of  election  into  the  Royal 
Society.  He  was  also  awarded  at 
various  times  decorations  from  the 
sovereigns  of  Austria,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Brazil  for  services  rendered 
to  them. 

Although  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  eighty-six  he  was  enabled  to  con- 
tinue his  work,  even  out  of  doors, 
with  wonderful  regularity  ;  but  at 
length,  on  September  23,  after  a 
week's  illness,  he  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, in  Phillimore  Gardens,  Ken- 
sington. 

Professor  Jowett. — Benjamin  Jowett, 
the  son  of  a  printer  in  Bolt  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  was  born  at  Camberwell 
in  1817,  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  whence  he  obtained,  in  1835, 
a  scholarship  at  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  graduated,  1838,  first-class  in 
classics.  With  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
and  others,  like  Lord  Coleridge,  Deans 
Lake  and  Goulburn,  Arthur  Clough, 
and,   above   all,    Arthur    Stanley,    he 


formed  close  and  lifelong  friendships. 
The  "  Oxford  Movement  "  was  in  full 
progress  at  that  time,  but  Balliol  was 
less  touched  by  it  than  many  other 
colleges,  though  Oakeley  and  W.  G. 
Ward ' '  went  over. "  As  to  Mr.  Jowett's 
history  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years 
after  he  became  Fellow  and  Tutor,  not 
many  memorials  remain ;    but  it    is 

Elain  that  he  gradually  impressed 
imself  upon  the  college  and  the 
university.  His  answers  before  the 
University  Commission  of  1852  showed 
that  even  at  that  date  he  had  taken 
his  line  as  a  university  reformer. 
That  conmiission,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  been  appointed  by  Lord 
John  Russell  in  answer  to  the  very 
general  demand  of  University  Liberals, 
who  could  ill  tolerate  the  continued 
existence  of  the  abuses,  the  waste,  and 
the  inteUectual  stagnation  which  ac- 
companied the  then  organisation  of 
the  university.  The  resistance  of  the 
threatened  interests  was  as  determined 
as  the  zeal  of  the  reformers,  and  the 
members  of  the  obstructive  party  one 
and  all  refused  to  answer  the  com- 
missioners' questions,  regarding  them 
as  a  gross  example  of  unconstitutional 
interference.  The  leading  spirit  on 
the  commission  was  Tait,  the  Dean 
of  Carlisle,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  with  him  were  Dean 
Liddell  of  Christ  Church,  Professor 
Baden-Powell,  and  other  capable  men. 
Mr.  Jowett's  written  answers  to  the 
sixteen  questions  of  the  commissioners 
cover  nearly  all  the  points  that  were 
at  that  time  interesting  the  imiversity. 
After  demanding  the  abolition  of  those 
invidious  distinctions  which  in  the  old 
days  marked  ofE  classes  of  undergradu- 
ates from  one  another,  he  wrote  : 
*'  We  hope  that  '  the  great  business  of 
the  university'  will  still  continue  to 
be  '  to  educate  English  gentlemen,' 
not  the  priest-gentlemen  of  Catholic 
seminaries,  but  men  of  simple  manners, 
who  felt  that  there  would  be  no  shame 
in  entering  on  a  career  in  which  learn- 
ing and  usefulness  would  be  the  only 
claims  to  distinction."  The  position 
of  Dissenters  in  the  university,  twenty 
years  before  the  abolition  of  tests,  was 
curiously  illustrated  by  his  proposal  to 
admit  them  to  halls,  and  to  let  them 
take  the  B.A.  degree,  nothing  being 
suggested  as  to  the  M.A. 

The  next  public  work  to  which  Mr. 
Jowett  was  called  was  to  take  a  seat 
on  Lord  Macaulay's  commission  as  to 
the  mode  of  selecting  Indian  civil 
service  candidates;  and  in  1855  Lord 
Palmerston  appointed  him  to  the  Re- 
gius Professor^ip  of  Greek.    In  the 
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game  year  he  brought  out  a  book 
which  presently  became  famous,  if 
only  from  the  attacks  made  upon  it 
by  some  of  the  more  orthodox  clergy 
at  Oxford  and  elsewhere — the  edition, 
with  notes  and  essays,  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Romans, 
and  Galatians.  It  was  dedicated  to 
his  old  colleague,  Dr.  Frederick  Tem- 
ple (Bishop  of  London),  *'in  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  of  numberless 
thoughts  and  suggestions,  and  of  the 
blessing  of  a  long  and  never-failing 
friendship."  The  interesting  volumes, 
which  presently  passed  into  a  second 
edition,  showed  not  only  a  curious 
originality  in  the  point  of  view,  but 
what  was  rare  then'  among  English 
commentators,  a  knowledge  of  German 
writings  in  the  original  language. 
They  made  some  sensation,  and  con- 
firmed the  Church  party  in  Oxford 
in  that  opposition  to  the  Professor  of 
Greek  which  afterwards  found  expres- 
sion in  the  rather  petty  and  foolish 
proceeding  of  depriving  him,  as  far  as 
could  be  done,  of  his  salary,  and 
thereby  in  giving  him  some  of  the 
honours  of  martyrdom. 

When  in  1859  the  volume  called 
"  Essays  and  Reviews "  appeared, 
under  the  quasi  -  editorship  of  Dr. 
Temple,  it  was  naturally  found  to 
contain  a  contribution  by  Mr.  Jowett. 
Its  subject  was  "The  Interpretation 
of  Scripture,"  and,  though  it  was  not 
held  to  contradict  the  formularies  of 
the  Church,  and  so  to  lay  the  writer 
open  to  a  prosecution,  it  was  hotly 
attacked  for  its  "tendencies"  by  such 
controversialists  as  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
in  his  vehement  and  celebrated  article 
in  the  Qimrterly  Reviexo,  What  Bishop 
Wilberforce  mostly  complained  of  was 
"  the  remarkable  indifference  to  all 
doctrine  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Jowett,"  and  in  this  complaint 
he  had  certainly  not  gone  very  wide 
of  the  truth. 

His  election  to  the  Mastership  of 
the  college  in  which  he  had  long  been 
the  ruling  spirit  took  place  in  1870, 
on  the  preferment  of  Dr.  Scott  to  the 
Deanery  of  Rochester.  He  preached 
when  his  turn  came  in  the  University 
pulpit ;  he  was  a  Curator  of  the 
Bodleian,  and  a  Delegate  of  the  Uni- 
versity Press.  In  his  evidence  before 
the  second  University  Commission, 
that  of  1877,  of  which  Lord  Selbome 
was  chairman,  his  proposals  on  the 
professorial  system  were  liberal  in  the 
extreme,  but  they  were  at  the  same 
time  practical.  He  wanted  to  ensure, 
first,  the  utility,  and,  secondly,  the 
responsibility  of  the  professors,  while 


at  the  same  time  he  was  always 
urging  plans  for  inducing  the  most 
eminent  men  to  settle  even  for  a 
short  time  in  Oxford,  that  by  their 
mere  presence  and  by  occasional  lec- 
tures they  should  raise  the  intellectoal 
standard  of  the  place.  One  point  on 
which  he  was  especially  emphatic  was 
the  need  for  proper  university  build- 
ings, whether  offices  or  professors* 
lecture  rooms,  remarking  character- 
istically that  **  a  good  building  is 
always  a  real  advantage,  while  other 
improvements  are  often  doubtful." 
He  was  also  particularly  anxious  to 
secure  some  classes,  however  small, 
for  the  new  professors  of  more  or  less 
obscure  subjects  whom  it  was  proposed 
to  endow,  thinking,  in  his  eminently 
practical  way,  that  even  the  greatest 
scholars  work  more  heartily  when  a 
few  students  are  working  with  them. 
To  this  end  he  was  lavish  in  his 
proposals  for  scholarships  and  prixes. 
He  warmly  espoused,  if  he  did  not 
originate,  the  scheme  for  admitting 
unattached  students,  which  very  soon 
took  root.  He  was  also  a  leader  in 
the  movement  for  enabling  the  under- 
graduate members  of  colleges  to  live 
for  the  whole  or  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  time  in  lodgings;  a  course 
which  in  many  cases  considerably 
lessens  the  expense  of  residence. 
Often  he  helped,  from  his  own  re- 
sources, the  career  of  some  poor  and 
promising  lad ;  and  a  memorable  occa- 
sion of  happiness  was  when  he  leamedt 
in  the  midst  of  his  almost  fatal  illness 
in  1891,  that  one  of  these,  who  could 
never  have  come  to  the  university 
without  his  aid,  had  been  elected  to 
a  fellowship  in  an  important  coUege. 
At  the  same  time  he  saw  that  uie 
work  of  the  university  might  in  many 
ways  be  brought  home  to  numbers  of 
persons  who  could  have  no*  hope  of 
going  through  the  regular  residential 
course,  and  with  this  end  he  not  only 
encouraged  the  establishment  of  those 
University  Extension  Lectures  which 
have  now  become  a  regular  institution 
throughout  the  country,  but  he  had 
much  to  do  with  granting  the  subsidy 
of  800/.  a  year,  which  for  a  certain 
time  was  granted  jointly  by  Balliol 
and  New  Collies  to  University  College, 
Bristol.  In  1882  it  came  to  his  turn 
to  be  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity ;  and  in  that  post,  which  he  held 
for  the  customary  four  years,  he  proved 
himself,  if  anything,  too  active,  wnether 
for  his  own  health  or  for  the  comifort 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  work, 
in  his  promotion  of  all  kinds  of  refoims, 
small  and  great. 
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At  the  same  time,  keen  as  was  his 
interest  in  the  university,  the  centre 
and  the  home  of  his  affections  was 
always  Balliol  College.  From  Balliol 
his  pupils  passed  into  all  the  common 
rooms  of  the  university,  carrying  with 
them  the  impress  of  his  character  and 
teaching,  and  thus  he  felt  himself  to  a 
certain  extent  in  touch  with  all  the 
colleges.  But  it  was  in  Balliol  that 
his  main  work  was  done ;  it  was  there 
that  his  influence  passed,  strong  and 
direct,  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
successive  generations  of  undergradu- 
ates, many  of  them  the  brightest  and 
the  most  receptive  young  men  of  their 
day.  Not  that  he  was  of  a  communi- 
cative nature,  or  that  he  had  the  gift 
of  inspiring  conversation  and  confi- 
dences in  young  men ;  for,  except 
when  in  holidays  at  Malvern  or  else- 
where he  had  become  intimate  with 
them,  he  and  they  were  oppressed  by 
mutual  shyness,  and  very  little  was 
commonly  said  on  either  side.  But, 
when  a  clever  pupil  read  an  essay  to 
him,  or  came  to  breakfast  with  him, 
a  single  pregnant  sentence  of  the 
master's  would  strike  deeper  and  re- 
main longer  than  a  whole  argument 
from  another  man.  He  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  social  danger  and  to  the 
moral  injury  caused  by  the  wido  sever- 
ance of  classes,  and  habitually  exerted 
himself  to  bridge  over  the  distance 
that  exists  between  the  well-to-do  and 
the  poor.  He  was  fond  of  advising 
men,  on  leaving  Oxford  for  professional 
work  in  London,  or  in  any  of  the 
great  towns,  to  give  up  a  regular 
portion  of  their  time  to  learning  some- 
thing about  the  life  of  the  poor.  He 
did  not  ask  them  to  become  philan- 
thropists ;  he  did  not  like  the  word  or 
the  associations  that  have  clustered 
round  it  ;  but  he  asked  them  to  study 
for  themselves  the  life  and  the  occu- 


pations of  the  less  favoured  classes, 
and  to  endeavour  to  aid  in  their  in- 
struction and  amusement.  It  may 
thus  be  said  that,  though  To3mbee 
Hall  was  named  after  his  brilliant  young 
pupil,  he  himself  had  much  to  do  with 
giving  the  impulse  that  formed  it. 

Mr.  Jowett  had  held  the  Begius 
Professorship  of  Greek  for  thirty-eight 
years  at  the  time  of  his  death.  When 
Lord  Palmerston  appointed  him  he 
had  not  made  any  special  mark  as  a 
Greek  scholar,  nor,  indeed,  was  he 
ever  remarkable  either  for  a  minute 
philological  knowledge  of  the  language 
or  for  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
obscurer  branches  of  Greek  literature. 
But  the  publication  of  three  such 
books  as  the  translations  of  Plato,  of 
Aristotle's  Politics,  and  of  Thucydides, 
would  of  itself  be  sufficient  evidence 
that  he  did  not  allow  the  pressure  of 
other  claims  to  distract  him  from  the 
duties  of  his  professorship. 

In  1891  Pix)fes8or  Jowett  had  had  a 
severe  attack  of  illness,  owing  to  a 
failure  of  the  heart,  and  at  one  time 
his  doctors  despaired  of  saving  his 
life.  By  the  constant  care  of  the 
widow  of  his  old  pupil.  Professor  T. 
H.  Green,  he  managed  to  rally  from 
the  attack,  although  he  never  abso- 
lutely recovered  his  strength.  His  last 
appearance  in  public  was  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  when,  on  July  16,  he 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  lives  of 
Spinoza  and  Bunyan.  He  had  gone 
through  his  work  at  Oxford  as  usual, 
had  continued  his  lectures,  and  en- 
couraged undergraduates  in  his  cus- 
tomary manner,  but  during  the  great 
heat  of  the  summer  his  strength  again 
failed,  and  although  he  was  removed 
from  Oxford  to  Headley  Park,  Liphook, 
the  residence  of  his  friend  and  old 
pupil,  Mr.  Justice  Wright,  he  suc- 
cumbed on  September  80. 


On  the  1st,  at  Strathpeffer,  aged  50,  Sir  James  Riuwell,  C.M.O.,  LLD.,  son  of 
John  Russell,  of  Broughshane,  co.  Antrim.  Educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Belfast;  B.A.,  University,  Ireland,  1863  ;  appointed  to  Hong  Kong  Cadetship, 
1865  ;  Chinese  Government  Interpreter,  1867  ;  Private  Secretairy  to  Government, 
1868-70  ;  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  1870-8 ;  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
1874  ;  Treasurer  and  Puisne  Judge,  Hong  Kong,  1883-8 ;  Chief  Justice,  1888-92. 
On  the  1st,  at  St.  Andrews,  N.B.,  aged  73,  Very  Rev.  John  Cunnlxigliam,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  College.  Bom  at  Paisley,  and  eiducated  at 
Glasgow  ;  was  for  many  years  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  at  Crieff, 
Perthshire,  and  was  one  of  the  first  parish  ministers  to  have  an  organ  in  his 
church.  He  was  the  author  of  ♦'  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  and  was 
the  advocate  of  opening  museums  on  Sundays ;  Moderator  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  1886,  and  in  the  same  year  succeeded  Principal  Tulloch  at  St.  Mary's 
College,  St.  Andrews.  On  the  1st,  at  Clifton,  aged  70,  Iiieut6iiant-Ck>lonel  Thomas 
Edward  Kennion,  R.A.,  son  of  Rev.  T.  Kennion,  Vicar  of  Harrogate.  Educated 
at  Addiscombe ;  entered  Bengal  Artillery,  1842  ;  served  through  Sutlej  Campaign, 
1845-6,  and  Indian  Mutiny,  with  great  distinction,  and  was  severely  wounded ; 
retired,  1863.     Married,  1869,  Elsie,  daughter  of  John  Hartley,  of  Gorforth  H&ll, 
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Cumborland.  On  the  1st,  at  Bath,  aged  93,  BeT.  Leonard  Blomefleld,  son  of  Rev. 
George  Leonard  Jenyns,  of  Bottisham,  Cambridge.  Graduated  at  St.  John's 
College,  1822 ;  Curate,  1823-40,  and  Vicar,  1840-53,  of  Swaffham,  Bulbeck ;  a 
distinguished  naturalist,  and  the  author  of  several  scientific  works  of  great  value ; 
presented  a  valuable  library  to  Bath  city.  Married,  first,  Jane,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Edward  Daubeny,  and,  second,  1860,  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  R.  Haw- 
thorn ;  assumed  the  name  of  Blomefield.  On  the  2nd,  at  Jesmond  Dene,  New- 
castle, Lady  Armstrong,  Blargaret,  daughter  of  William  Ravenshaw,  of  Bishop 
Auckland.  ^Married,  1835,  William  George  Armstrong,  the  founder  of  the  Elswick 
Works,  who  was  created  Baron  Armstrong.  On  the  4th,  at  Brighton,  aged  91, 
Joseph  Barron  Montellore,  son  of  Eleazar  Montefiore.  Acquired  considerable 
wealth  by  purchasing,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  land  in  South  Australia, 
which  afterwards  became  the  site  of  the  city  of  Adelaide ;  founded  the  West 
London  Synagogue  for  the  reformed  Jewish  community.  Married,  1827,  Miriam, 
daughter  of  A.  Mocatta.  On  the  4th,  at  Beverley,  Massachusetts,  aged  61, 
Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  grandson  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  King  of  West- 
phalia, by  his  first  marriage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Patterson.  The  latter,  having 
been  refused  admission  into  France  in  1805,  found  an  asylum  in  Camberwell, 
where  her  son  was  bom.  After  the  accession  of  Napoleon  III.  a  declaration  of 
this  son's  legitimacy  was  obtained,  and  he  was  allowed  to  bear  the  name  of 
Bonaparte,  but  without  being  recognised  a  member  of  the  imperial  family.  He 
married,  1831,  Mary  Williams,  of  Roxburg,  Massachusetts.  Their  elder  son, 
having  served  in  the  American  army,  1852-4,  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the 
French  army,  and  served  through  the  Crimean  War,  1854-5,  the  Algerian  Cam- 
paign, 1857,  and  the  war  with  Austria,  1859-60;  but  on  the  fall  of  the  empire 
retired  to  the  United  States.  On  the  5th,  at  Brook  Green,  Hammersmith, 
aged  72,  Morgan  Lloyd,  Q.C.,  eldest  son  of  Morris  Lloyd,  of  Cefnellgwm.  A 
graduate  of  Edinburgh  University ;  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
1847  ;  Q.C.,  1873;  sat  as  a  Liberal  for  Beaumaris,  1874-85,  and  unsuccessfully 
contested  Anglesea  as  a  Unionist,  1885.  ^Married,  first,  1858,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Charles  Elphinstone  Fleming,  and,  second,  1879,  Anne,  daughter  of  James 
Lewis,  of  Cwmhyar,  Cardiganshire.  On  the  5th,  at  the  Castle  of  Fredensborg, 
Copenhagen,  aged  77,  Prince  William  of  Schleswig-Holsteln,  8onderlnii|r*  cauokf- 
burg,  elder  son  of  Frederick  William,  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Bom  at 
Gotliorp  ;  elder  brother  of  Christian  IX.,  King  of  Denmark  ;  general  of  cavalry  in 
the  Austrian  army,  and  lieutenant-general  in  the  Danish  army.  On  the  5th,  at 
Eaton  Square,  S.W.,  aged  76,  Colonel  Jobn  Ireland  Blackbume,  of  Hale  Hall, 
Lancashire,  eldest  son  of  John  Ireland  Blackbume,  who  sat  in  Parliament,  1823-47, 
and  grandson  of  John  Blackbume,  who  represented  Lancashire,  1784-1831.  Edu- 
cated at  Eton ;  sat  as  a  Conservative  for  South-west  Lancashire,  1875-86. 
^larried,  first,  1846,  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Bold  Hoghton,  eighth  baronet, 
and,  second,  1857,  Emma  Jemima,  daughter  of  George  Kavenscroft,  and  widow  of 
fifteenth  Viscount  Hereford.  On  tlie  6th,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  71,  Lord  BeUi&Ton  and 
Stent  on,  James  Hamilton,  son  of  Archibald  Hamilton,  Surgeon,  92nd  Regiment. 
pjstablislied,  1875,  his  claim  to  the  dormant  barony.  Married,  1877,  Geoigina, 
daughter  of  John  Watson,  of  Garnock,  Lanarkshire.  On  the  7th,  at  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa,  aged  55,  Dame  Cameron,  Helen  Ck>lelxrooke  Uary,  daughter  of 
General  Sir  Hunter  Littler,  G.C.B.  Married,  1857,  General  Sir  William  Gordon 
Cameron,  K.C.B.,  commanding  the  forces  in  South  Africa.  On  the  7th,  at  Eaton 
Place,  S.W.,  aged  79,  General  Sir  Arthur  Boston,  O.C.B.,  O.O.M.O.,  youngest  son 
of  Rev.  John  Drew  Boston,  Hector  of  Blofield,  Norfolk.  Educated  at  Eton  and 
Sandhurst ;  joined  32nd  Foot,  1832,  and  served  through  the  Cabul  Campaign, 
1842;  tlie  Sutlej,  1845-6,  and  the  Crimean  War,  1854-5,  when  he  commanded  9th 
Foot,  and  was  mentioned  in  despatches ;  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  Gurragh, 
18b6-70,  and  the  Mysore  (Madras)  Division,  1870-5 ;  Governor  of  Malta,  1878-84. 
Married,  1850,  Caroline  ^I.  G.,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Close,  of  Moune,  co. 
Donegal.  On  the  7th,  at  New  York,  aged  85,  Hamilton  Fish.  Bom  in  New 
York ;  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  1827,  and  admitted  to  the  bar,  1831 ; 
entered  tlio  United  States  Congress  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  New  York, 
1842  ;  Governor  of  Now  York,  1847-50 ;  Senator,  1851-69,  when  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  by  General  Crrant,  and  retained  the  post  through  both  terms 
of  office.  He  negotiated  the  preliminary  treaty  which  led  up  to  the  Alabama 
Arbitration.  On  the  7th,  at  St.  John's  Wood,  N.  W.,  aged  100  years  and  8  months. 
Dr.  Severin  Wielobyski,  son  of  a  Polish  judge.  Took  part  as  a  captain  of  cavalry 
in  the  Polish  rising,  18.30 ;  escaped,  and  for  some  years  was  a  teacher  of  French 
at  Edinburgh  ;  graduated  at  Edinburgh,  M.D.,  1852 ;  he  never  used  tobacco;  had 
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tasted  no  intoxicant  for  sixty  years,  and  had  been  a  vegetarian  seventeen  years. 
On  the  8th,  at  Philadelphia,  United  States  of  America,  aged  61,  Captain  John 
Hudson  Spencer.  Graduated  at  United  States  Naval  Academy  of  Annapolis ;  left 
the  service  in  1864,  and  served  under  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  and  after- 
wards entered  the  American  merchant  service ;  discovered  a  channel  in  the 
Philippines,  which  bears  his  name,  1874,  and  the  Island  of  Contote,  ofE  the  coast 
of  Mexico,  1886.  On  the  9th,  at  Farnham,  aged  72,  Ck>lon6l  Thomas  EdmundB 
Mulock,  C.B.  Entered  the  army,  1836 ;  commanded  70th  Regiment  during  the 
New  Zealand  War,  1863-5.  Married,  1861,  Julia  Florentia,  daughter  of  John 
Leigh  Doyle  Sturt,  R.E.,  and  granddaughter  of  General  Sir  Robert  Sale.  On  the 
9th,  at  Rochester,  aged  74,  Colonel  Haxrey  Wellesley  Pole  Welman.  Entered  the 
army,  1836,  and  joined  Ist  Foot ;  took  part  in  the  Afghan  Campaign,  1838-9,  and 
was  present  at  the  storming  of  Ghuznu  and  Khelat.  On  the  lOth,  at  St.  James's, 
S.W.,  aged  56,  George  Culley,  C.B.,  Commissioner  of  her  Majesty^s  Woods  and 
Forests.  On  the  10th,  at  Sunburv,  aged  68,  Thomas  William  Kennard,  second 
son  of  K.  W.  Kennard,  of  Gatcombe.  Founded,  1854,  the  Cnmilin  Iron  Works, 
Monmouthshire,  and  designed  the  Crumlin  Viaduct,  1,668  feet  long  and  200  feet 
high  ;  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway,  United 
States,  and  of  many  engineering  works  in  Spain  and  Italy.  On  the  10th,  at  Alt- 
na-Craig,  Argyllshire,  N.B.,  aged  35,  Surgeon-Major  Thomas  Heasle  Parke,  D.C.L. 
Born  at  Drumona,  co.  Antrim  ;  educated  at  Dublin ;  entered  the  army  medical 
service,  1881  ;  accompanied  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  General  Gordon,  1882, 
under  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  R.N. ,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Helonan  Cholera 
Corps,  1883 ;  accompanied  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  in  search  of  Emiu  Pasha,  during 
which  ho  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill,  his  endurance,  and  devotion  to  the 
sick  and  wounded.  He  obtained  many  professional  distinctions,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  medical  works,  as  well  as  of  '•  Incidents  Connected  with  the 
Relief  of  Emin  Pasha,"  whom  he  attended  after  his  nearly  fatal  accident  at 
Zanzibar.  On  the  10th,  at  Paris,  aged  74,  Adolphe  TTon,  a  historical  painter. 
Born  at  Eschwiller,  in  Lorraine ;  studied  under  Paul  Delaroche ;  sent  by 
Napoleon  III.  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  painted  the  capture  of  the  Malakoff. 
On  the  lOtb,  at  Chatclard,  aged  62,  General  de  Mlribel,  Chief  ,of  the  French 
General  Staff.  Born  at  ^Iqntbonnet  (Is^re) ;  educated  at  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique,  Paris,  and  at  the  Ecole  Militaire,  Metz  ;  entered  the  Artillery,  1855 ; 
served  in  the  Crimea ;  wounded  at  Solferino,  1859,  and  in  Mexico,  1865 ;  took 
part  in  the  defence  of  Paris,  1870-1,  and  in  the  suppression  of  the  Commune ; 
appointed  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  by  M.  Gambetta,  1881,  and  distinguished 
himself  under  various  Cabinets  in  the  re-organisation  of  the  army,  which  he 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  On  the  11th,  at  Lawrence,  Tennessee, 
United  States  of  America,  aged  52,  Rev.  Francis  Theodore  Hodgson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Born  at  Columbia,  Va. ;  graduated  at  Princetown,  1860 ;  entered  the  Confederate 
Army  as  corporal  in  the  Richmond  Zouaves,  and  by  bravery  and  distinction  rose 
in  two  years  to  be  major ;  when  he  resigned  his  commission,  was  ordained  and 
became  an  army  chaplain,  but  on  two  occasions  led  a  forlorn  hope.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  he  occupied  a  pulpit  at  Keyport,  New  Jersey,  and  was  succes- 
sively Professor  of  Metaphysics  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  the  South,  1879-90,  and  Editor  of  the  Letvana  Review.  On  the 
12th,  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  55,  Major-Oeneral  William  Arbuthnot,  C.B., 
eldest  son  of  Archibald  F.  Arbuthnot.  Educated  at  Eton  ;  entered  the  Army 
Rifle  Brigade,  1850;  served  through  the  Indian  Mutiny,  1857-8;  in  Abyssinian 
Campaign,  1867-8,  as  Aide-de-Camp  and  Military  Secretary  to  Lord  Napier; 
commanded  14th  Hussars,  Boer  War,  1881,  and  Cavalry  of  Army  of  Occupation 
in  Egypt,  1882-3;  D.A.  and  Q.M.G.,  Soudan  War,  1885.  Married,  first,  1865, 
Hon.  Alice  Pitt,  daughter  of  fourth  Baron  Rivers;  second,  1869,  Selina,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Moncrieffe,  seventh  baronet,  and,  third,  1879,  Edith  Anne, 
daughter  of  Major-(4eneral  J.  Langford  Pearse,  M.S.C.,  of  Lindesay,  Ryde,  Isle 
of  Wight.  On  the  13th,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  aged  50,  Francis  Lathrop 
Ames,  a  distinguished  financier,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  art.  Graduated  at 
Harvard,  ln^A ;  studied  law,  but  entered,  1860,  the  implement-making  business 
established  by  his  great-grandfather  in  1773  ;  turned  his  attention  to  railway  and 
financial  questions.  He  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  exercised  great  influence 
over  various  lines  of  railway.  On  the  13th,  at  Clifton,  aged  66,  General  James 
Daubeny,  C.B.  Entered  24th  Regiment,  1845 ;  served  throughout  the  Crimean 
Campaign,  1854-5,  as  Captain  in  62nd  Regiment;  commanding  a  company  in 
both  attacks  on  the  Redan;  subsequently  held  a  command  in  India,  and  was 
A.Ci.  of  the  Home  District,  1870-3  ;  Hon.  Colonel,  King's  Own  (Yorkshire)  Light 
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Infantry,  1890.  Married,  1870,  Isabella,  daughter  of  S.  Leveson.  On  the 
14th,  at  Venice,  aged  46,  Henrietta  Montalba,  youngest  daughter  of  H.  B. 
Moutalba.  An  artist  of  considerable  talent,  who  had  dyLstinguished  herself  as  a 
sculptor.  On  the  15th,  at  Woolwich,  aged  74,  General  Sir  Frederlok  AlwranrtT 
Campbell,  K.C.B.,  second  son  of  General  Frederick  Campbell,  R.A.  Educated  at 
Woolwich  Academy ;  entered  Royal  Artillery,  1836  ;  member  of  Ordinance  Com- 
mittee, 1860-3 ;  Superintendent  of  Grovemment  Factories,  Woolwich,  1865-75  ; 
Director- General  of  Artillery,  1875-83.  Married,  1843,  Emma  Frances,  daughter 
of  William  Stockley.  On  the  15th,  at  New  York,  aged  98,  Mrs.  Kary  lloiiroa, 
'<  the  most  travelled  woman  in  America."  Bom  in  Derbyshire,  England ;  a 
friend  of  Lafayette,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  many  other 
celebrities.  In  1830  she  was  the  Pope's  guest  at  Rome  during  Easter  week. 
She  married  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Customs.  On  the  16th,  at  Upway, 
Dorset,  aged  91,  Rev.  Robert  Bentley  BacUe.  Educated  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College  ;  fourth  wrangler,  1824  ;  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Sidney  Sussex,  1825-87  ; 
Rector  of  Upway,  1837-88;  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  1841.  On  the  16th,  at 
Ross,  Herefordshire,  aged  73,  Rot.  Robert  Henry  Ck>bl90ld.  Educated  at  Peter- 
bourne,  Cambridge ;  a  well-known  athlete,  and  President  of  C.U.B.C.  ;  B.A. 
(Sen.  Opt.  and  first-class  Classics),  1843;  went  as  missionary  to  Ningpo,  1847; 
Archdeacon  of  Ningpo,  1856-8;  Rector  of  Broseley,  Staffordshire,  1859-73,  when 
lie  was  appointed  Rector  of  Ross;  author  of  "The  Chinese  at  Home.*'  On 
the  16th,  at  Bems,  aged  58,  Louis  Ruchoneret.  Bom  in  England  of  Vaudois 
parents ;  educated  at  Lausanne,  where  he  practised  as  a  barrister  and  leader  of 
the  Radical  Party ;  President  of  the  National  Council,  1869  and  1875  ;  President 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  1883  and  1889,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
Minister  of  Justice.  On  the  16th,  at  Famborough,  aged  89,  Huffh  B«ymmx 
Tremenheere,  C.B.,  eldest  son  of  Major-General  Walter  Tremenheere,  K.H.  ELdu- 
catcd  at  Winchester;  Prefect  of  Hall,  and  Gold  Medallist,  1822;  Scholar  and 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford;  B.A.,  1827;  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  1831  ;  Revising  Barrister  on  the  Western  Circuit,  1835-8;  appointed 
Inspector  of  Mines,  1840-71,  and  was  member  of  several  royal  commissions  in 
connection  with  the  working  classes.  Recorder  of  Saffron  Walden.  Married,  1856, 
Lucy,  eldest  daughter  of  Ralph  Berual,  M.P.  for  Rochester,  and  widow  of 
Vicesimus  Knox.  On  the  19th,  at  South  Kensington,  aged  82,  the  Conntaaa  of 
Rothes,  Harriet  EUxabeth  Leslie,  younger  daughter  of  third  Countess  of  Rothes, 
and  sister  of  eleventh  earl.  Married,  1835,  Martin  E.  Haworth,  of  60th  Rifles,  and 
Barham  Wood,  Herts,  who  in  1 886  assumed  the  name  of  Leslie,  when  sho  suc- 
ceeded her  aunt  as  Countess  of  Rothes.  On  the  19th,  at  Poulton-le-f^lde, 
Preston,  aged  91,  Charles  Clay,  M.D.  Bom  at  Bradbury,  Stockport;  studied 
medicine  under  Mr.  Kinder  Wood,  of  Manchester,  and  chemistry  under  Dalton ; 
L.R.C.S.,  Edinburgh,  1823  ;  practised  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  1823-39,  when  he 
removed  to  Alanchester,  and  where  in  1842  he  performed  the  first  successful 
ox)cration  for  ovariotomy  in  this  country.  He  was  a  writer  on  medical  numis- 
matic and  other  subjects.  On  the  21st,  at  Aix-les-Bains,  aged  76,  Oomtt  da 
Bylandt,  Dutch  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's  for  twenty-two  years.  He 
liad  previously  held  diplomatic  posts  in  the  principal  courts  of  Europe.  On  the 
21st,  at  Rutland  Gate,  S.W.,  aged  69,  Lord  Alfired  Spencer  Churchill,  second  son 
of  the  sixth  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Educated  at  Sandhurst ;  entered  83rd  Foot, 
and  was  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Oxfordshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry ;  sat  as  a  Conserva- 
tive for  Woodstock,  1845-7,  and  1857-65.  Married,  1885,  Hon.  Harriet  L.  H. 
Crough-Calthorpc,  daughter  of  the  fourth  Baron  Calthorpe.  On  the  2drd,  at 
Bath,  aged  96,  Captain  Andrew  Gammell,  son  of  General  Andrew  Gammell, 
of  the  Foot  Guards.  Entered  69th  Regiment,  1813;  served  in  the  Penin- 
sular and  at  Bayonne.  On  the  24th,  at  Hampstead,  aged  77,  BeivJamln  Wlilt- 
worth,  son  of  Nicholas  Whitworth.  Bom  at  Manchester,  where  he  founded  a 
large  firm,  and  developed  the  shipping  trade  of  Fleetwood,  1849-62.  He  next 
introduced  cotton  manufacture  into  Drogheda,  1862,  and  sat  as  a  Liberal  for  that 
city,  l»6o-9  ;  Killarney,  1875-9 ;  Chairman  of  the  Executive  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance.  Married,  1843,  Jane,  daughter  of  Thos.  Walker,  of  Salford.  On  the  25th, 
at  Albert  Street,  S.W.,  aged  52,  Albert  Moore,  R.W.8.,  youngest  son  of  William 
Moore,  of  York.  An  artist  of  great  taste  and  delicacy  of  colouring  in  both  oils 
and  water  colours.  On  the  26th,  at  Lindley  Hall,  Leicestershire,  aged  50,  Via- 
cent  Thomas  Ejrre,  eldest  son  of  Vincent  Anthony  Eyre.  Educated  at  Sandhurst ; 
entered  6th  Inniskillings.  I^Iarried,  1873,  Barbara,  daughter  of  Thomas  Qilfard, 
of  Chillintrton,  Staffordshire.  On  the  26th,  at  Baden-Baden,  Frlnoe  lUntMhikoff, 
son  of  the  Russian  Commander  at  the  Crimea,  and  last  representative  of  the 
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family  ennobled  by  Peter  the  Great.  He  was  devoted  to  horse-racing,  and  lived 
wholly  in  Germany.  On  the  26th,  at  Cleveland  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  S.W.,  aged 
54,  John  Mott  Blaldlow,  second  son  of  William  Maidlow,  of  Sydenham.  Educated 
at  King's  College  School  and  Queen's  College,  Oxford  ;  B.A.,  1861  ;  Double  First 
Honours  ;  elected  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  1863;  Eldon  Scholar,  1864  ;  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  1867.  On  the  27th,  at  Paris,  aged  50,  Aufi^iBte 
Flameng,  a  landscape  painter.  Bom  at  Metz;  studied  in  Paris  under  Emile 
Vernier  ;  Third  Class  Medal,  1881  ;  Second  Class,  1888.  On  the  27th,  at  Copen- 
hagcn,  aged  75,  Andreas  Ftiederik  Krleg^er.  For  many  years  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  in  Denmark  ;  brought  about  the  adoption  of  the  New  Constitution,* 
1849  ;  represented  Denmark  at  the  London  Conference,  1864;  and  was  several 
times  Minister.  On  the  28th,  at  Brighton,  aged  65,  Miss  Annie  Feray  Mutrie,  a 
flower  painter  of  great  ability,  who  exhibited  annually  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
1851-82.  On  the  28th,  at  Beading,  aged  79,  Lieutenant-Oeneral  Sir  Alexander 
Abercromby  Nelson.  Bom  at  Walmer,  Kent ;  educated  at  Sandhurst  ;  entered 
48th  Foot,  1835;  served  under  Sir  Wm.  Nott  in  Candahar  and  Afghanistan, 
1841-2,  and  afterwards  under  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  Scinde,  1843-4  ;  was  sent  in 
1865  to  command  troops  in  Jamaica  during  the  outbreak;  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Guernsey,  1870-83.  Married,  1846,  Emma  Georgiana,  daughter  of  Robert 
Hibbert,  of  HaU  Bams,  Altrincham,  Cheshire. 
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Ford  Madox  Brown. — Ford  Madox 
Brown  was  bom  at  Calais,  of  English 
parents,  in  1821.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  the 
founder  of  the  Brunonian  theory  of 
medicine.  He  first  came  before  the 
public  in  1844,  when  he  sent  two  car- 
toons to  Westminster  Hall.  In  the 
competition  of  1845  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful, though  Haydon  in  his  diary  speaks 
of  his  fresco  as  "  the  finest  specimen  of 
that  difficult  method  in  the  hall."  In 
1848,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Italy, 
he  sent  his  ' '  WiclifE  Reading  his  Trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures "  to  the  Free 
Exhibition  near  Hyde  Park,  and  his 
*'  King  Lear "  was  exhibited  there  in 
the  following  year.  His  "  Chaucer  at 
the  Court  of  Edward  the  Third,"  on 
which  he  had  been  engaged  for  several 
years,  appeared  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1851.  This  picture  was  among  the 
works  selected  by  the  Government  for 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  and  it  re- 
ceived the  Ijiverpool  prize  of  50/.  three 
years  later.  It  was  subsequently  pur- 
chased for  the  Sydney  Museum.  At 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1852,  his  picture 
of  "  Christ  Washing  Peter's  Feet"  was 
first  seen.  In  1856  it  was  awarded  the 
Liverpool  prize,  and  it  was  among  the 
Manchester  Art  Treasures  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Mr.  Madox  Brown  did  not 
again  exhibit  in  London  for  thirteen 
years,  though  his  works  were  frequently 
seen  at  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and 
other  places  in  that  time.  In  1863  he 
opened  an  exhibition  with  a  hundred 
pictures,  cartoons,  and  other  sketches, 
among  which  were  included  '*  The  Last 
of  England,"  •'  The  Autumn  Afternoon," 


and  "  Wilhelmus  Conquistator."  This 
collection  also  embraced  his  "Work,'* 
which  was  subsequently  purchased  by 
the  Manchester  Corporation,  and  now 
hangs  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  that  city. 
Th€|  artist  was  engaged  longer  on  this 
picture  than  on  any  of  his  other  pro- 
ductions, and  it  was  considered,  both 
by  himself  and  by  his  admirers,  to  be  his 
greatest  achievement  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance.  He  subsequently  painted 
"The  Coat  of  Many  Colours,"  "Corde- 
lia's Portion,"  "  Elijah  and  the  Widow's 
Son,"  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "The  En- 
tombment," *'  Don  Juan,"  and  "  Jacopo 
Foscari."  In  1878  he  completed  a 
picture  of  •*  Cromwell,"  representing 
the  Protector  dictating  the  famous  pro- 
test against  the  cruelties  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  towards  the  Vaudois  Protes- 
tants. 

For  many  years  he  was  engaged  on 
a  series  of  twelve  frescoes  in  the  Man- 
chester Town  Hall,  illustrative  of  the 
phases  through  which  that  city  had 
passed  since  the  building  of  Mancunium 
of  the  Romans.  The  last  of  these 
frescoes,  having  for  its  subject  the  de- 
fence of  Manchester  Bridge  by  Brad- 
shaw,  the  regicide,  against  the  Royal- 
ist troops,  was  finished  only  a  month 
before  his  death,  which  happened  in 
London,  on  October  6,  after  a  very 
brief  illness. 

Sir  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.— Sir 
William  Smith  was  bom  in  London 
on  May  20,  1813.  He  took  his  degree 
at  the  University  of  London,  where  he 
gained  the  first  prizes  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  classes,  and  afterwards  be- 
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came  examiner  in  classics.  He  kept 
his  terms  for  the  bar  at  Gray's  Inn, 
but  was  never  called,  having  resolved  to 
devote  his  time  to  literature.  The  first 
volume  known  to  have  been  produced  by 
liim  was  the  **  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities,"  in  1842,  originally 
in  one  volume,  but  subsequently  enlarg- 
ed. This  publication  was  followed  after 
six  years  by  the  **  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Ploman  Biography  and  Mythology," 
in  three  volumes.  The  **  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Geography"  was 
finished  in  1857.  These  volumes  were 
soon  afterwards  summarised  by  the 
author,  and  after  the  publication  of 
these  smaller  dictionaries  Dr.  Smith 
set  himself  to  work  upon  a  series  of 
students'  manuals,  beginning  at  a 
History  of  Greece,  followed  by  Histories 
of  England  (the  '*  Students''  Hume  "), 
Franco,  Dr.  Liddell's  Rome,  Gibbon, 
and  others.  Liddell's  Rome  was  the 
only  one  of  this  series  that  did  not 
bear  Dr.  Smith's  name,  though  many 
of  the  others  were  not  actually  written 
by  him.  These  wore  again  condensed 
for  still  younger  classes.  All  these 
works  went  through  many  editions. 
In  1855  ho  published  his  large  Latin 
dictionaries,  based,  as  all  such  diction- 
aries are,  on  tho  works  of  Forcellini 
and  Fround.  This  was  supplemented 
in  1870  by  "An  English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary," which  was  produced  with  the 
help  of  Mr.  Hall.  This  latter  certainly 
supplied  a  want  that  had  long  been 
felt  and  is  not  approached  in  complete- 
ness by  any  other  work  on  tho  same 
subject.  Between  1860  and  1863  he 
brought  out  another  of  his  encyclo- 
pedic works,  "  A  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,"  in  three  volumes,  a  subject 
which  had  not  been  treated  with  any 
completeness  since  Kitto's  time.  Dr. 
Smith  also  edited,  with  the  help  of 
Archdeacon  Cheetham,  "A  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Antiquities,"  two  volumes 
(1875-1880),  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Waca,  "A  Dictionary  of  Cliristian 
Biography,  Literature,  Sects,  and 
Doctrines  during  the  first  Eight  Cen- 
turies," four  volumes  (1877-1887). 
These  two  latter  works  were  intended 
to  complete  the  earlier  Bible  Dictionary. 
It  must  be  added,  however,  that  Dr. 
Smith's  part  in  many  of  these  works 
was  only  nominal.  ISJr.  (now  Sir) 
George  Grove  really  edited  the  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible  and  Dr.  Waco  the 
Christian  Biography.  In  1875  he 
completed  liis  large  atlas  of  '*  Biblical 
and  Classical  Geography  "as  a  com- 
panion volume  to  his  *'  Biblical  and 
Classical  Dictionaries."  In  addition  to 
these  works  he  published  Latin   and 


Greek  grammars  and  several  courses 
of  exercises  in  the  same  tongues.  The 
real  labour  of  the  latter  ^urt  of  Sir 
W.  Smith's  life  however  was  tiie 
editorship  of  the  Quarterly  Bevieie, 
which  he  held  from  1867  till  his  death. 
In  1870 — ^the  year  of  the  completion  of 
fifteen  years'  labour  over  the  **  English- 
Latin  Dictionary" — ^he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.G.L.  from  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  had  also 
received  the  honoratr  degrees  of  LL.D. 
of  Glasgow  and  of  Ph.  D.,  Leipsio  ;  he 
was  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  was  examiner 
in  classics  in  that  university  from 
1858-1869:  and  was  Senior  Registrar 
of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund.  Sir 
William  Smith  married,  in  1834,  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  the  late  ^Ir.  James 
Cnunp  of  Birmingham. 

MarBhal  MacMahon. — Marie  Edme 
Patrice  Maurice  de  MacMahon,  Mar- 
shal of  France,  Due  de  Magenta,  and 
ex-President  of  tho  French  Republic, 
whose  death  took  place  at  Paris,  on 
October  17,  was  descended  from  an 
Irish  family  of  distinction.  For  many 
centuries  the  family  resided  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  time  of  James  II.  its  re- 
presentatives ruined  themselves  in  his 
ser\ice  and  went  with  him  into  exile. 
Count  de  MacMahon,  the  Marshal's 
father,  was  an  officer  of  high  rank,  a 
peer  of  France,  a  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  personal 
friend  of  Charles  X.  He  married  a 
lady  of  the  ducal  house  of  Caraman, 
and  by  her  had  a  family  of  seventeen 
children,  of  whom,  Maurice,  bom  in 
the  Chateau  of  Sully,  on  the  river 
Dore,  near  Autun,  July  13,  1808,  was 
the  youngest  but  one.  He  was*edu- 
cated  partly  under  his  father's  eye  and 
partly  at  the  little  seminary  of  Autun. 
In  consequence  of  the  rapid  progress 
he  there  made  in  his  studies,  he  was  sent 
in  1825  to  the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr, 
at  Versailles.  After  two  years  of  suc- 
cessful study  he  entered  the  army,  and 
at  once  saw  service  in  the  campaign 
of  conquest  undertaken  by  the  French 
in  Algeria.  He  exhibited  such  talent 
and  bravery  that  he  speedily  won  re- 
nown. As  a  lieutenant  he  acquired 
fame  and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  by  fighting  the  Kabyles  along 
the  slope  of  tne  Atlas.  After  the  com- 
bat of  the  Col  de  Terchia,  in  which  he 
was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Achard, 
he  was  entrusted  with  a  dangerous 
and  difficult  mission  to  the  officer  in 
command,  at  Blidah.    Finding  on  ap- 

E reaching  the  town  that  he  was  followed 
y  groups  of  the  enemy's  horsemen  on 
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each  side,  as  well  as  behind  him,  he 
went  firmly  on,  knowing  that  a  deep 
precipice,  called  the  ravine  of  Blidah, 
was  in  front  of  him.  He  drove  his  horse 
at  the  tremendous  chasm,  and  the 
animal,  without  hesitation,  sprang  into 
mid-air.  The  rider  held  his  seat  im- 
movably, and  escaped  unhurt,  but  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  charger,  which 
had  its  fore-legs  broken.  The  Arabs 
were  amazed  at  ^lacMahon's  daring, 
and  he  reached  Blidah  in  safety.  Re- 
called to  France  from  Algeria,  he  gained 
further  distinction  under  Achard  in 
the  expedition  to  Antwerp,  in  1832. 
Attaining  the  rank  of  captain  in  1883, 
he  returned  to  his  African  campaigns. 
He  commanded  wild  cavalry  charges 
across  plains  infested  with  Bedouins, 
and  was  conspicuous  for  dash  and 
bravery  at  the  siege  of  Constantine  in 
1837,  where  ho  fought  side  by  side  with 
the  Due  de  Nemours,  and  with  the 
young  officer  who  afterwards  became 
Marshal  Niel.  From  that  time  until 
1855  he  was  almost  constantly  in 
Algeria,  rising  steadily  in  rank,  making 
brief  visits  to  France.  At  forty-four 
he  was  a  Division  General  who  had 
seen  twenty-six  years  of  active  service. 
The  wild  tribes  of  the  desert  knew 
him  as  "  the  Invulnerable,"  and  feared 
his  prowess.  Mac^Iahon  was  nomi- 
nated Major  of  Foot  Chasseurs  in  1840, 
Lieut. -Colonel  of  the  Foreign  Legion 
in  1842,  Colonel  of  the  41st  of  the  Line 
in  1845,  (reneral  of  Brigade  in  1848, 
and  (Tcneral  of  Division  in  1852. 

In  1855,  when  General  Canrobert  left 
the  seat  of  war  in  the  Crimea,  Mac- 
Mahon  was  selected  by  the  Emperor 
to  succeed  him  in  the  command  of  a 
division.  When  the  chiefs  of  the 
allied  armies  resolved  on  assaulting 
vSebastopol,  September  8,  he  was 
assigned  the  most  perilous  position  in 
the  grand  final  attack  on  the  MalakofE 
Redoubt.  Amid  perils  of  the  deadliest 
character  he  held  to  his  post,  and  the 
vigorous  blow  struck  by  him  hastened 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  but  it  may  be 
taken  as  assured  that  he  did  not  on 
this  occasion  use  the  expression  with 
which  he  was  subsequently  credited, 
"  J'y  suis,  J'y  rcste."  On  his  return  to 
France,  honours  were  showered  upon 
him,  including  that  of  Senator,  con- 
ferred in  1856,  but  he  longed  for  a  more 
active  life.  Refusing  the  highest  com- 
mand in  France,  he  was  at  his  own 
earnest  solicitation  sent*back  to  Algeria, 
where  lie  once  more  attacked  the 
Kabyles,  severely  defeating  them. 
Some  years  later,  after  his  return  to 
France,  lie  cast  his  vote  in  the  Senate 
against    the   unconstitutional  law   for 


general  safety,  which  was  brought  for- 
ward at  the  instigation  of  Napoleon 
III.,  after  the  abortive  attempt  at  his 
assassination  by  Orsini. 

In  the  Italian,  campaign  of  1859 
MacMahon  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self. At  the  battle  of  Magenta  his 
conduct  was  particularly  bold  and 
sagacious,  for  although  he  had  received 
no  orders  to  do  so,  he  pressed  forward, 
and  arrived  in  time  to  secure  the 
victory  for  the  French — a  piece  of 
service  which  gained  him  the  highest 
rank  in  the  French  army.  The  battle 
was  fought  on  June  4.  The  French 
and  Sarmnian  allies  numbered  55,000 
men,  and  they  defeated  75,000 
Austrians,  the  latter  losing  10,000, 
besides  7,000  prisoners,  and  the  allies 
only  4,000.  The  Marshal's  baton  and 
the  title  of  Duo  de  Magenta  fell  to 
MacMahon  for  his  share  in  this  decisive 
engagement.  And  at  the  coronation  of 
William  III.  of  Prussia  in  November 
1861,  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant 
embassy,  he  represented  France. 

MacMahon  was  nominated  Governor- 
General  of  Algeria  by  decree  September 
1,  1864,  with  the  object  of  founding  an 
Arab  kingdom  under  military  rule. 
By  this  act  Napoleon  desired,  it  was 
said,  to  relegate  one  who  might  prove 
a  somewhat  formidable  rival  into  com- 
parative obscurity.  The  Marshal's 
action  in  this  new  sphere  formed  the 
least  successful  episode  in  his 
public  career.  He  was  hampered  by 
the  Emperor's  orders ;  and  complaints 
of  the  misery  of  the  province  were  so 
numerous  that  twice  in  the  course  of 
1870  he  sent  in  his  resignation  to  his 
Imperial  master.  The  Governor- 
General  managed  to  institute  some 
important  reforms  in  the  colonies,  but 
the  Emperor's  scheme  as  a  whole  was 
a  complete  failure.  The  French  and 
other  European  colonists  became  so 
dissatisfied  that  a  large  number  of 
them  left  for  Brazil,  while  thousands 
of  the  natives  perished  from  hunger. 
A  great  outcry  was  raised  in  France 
against  the  Marshal,  whose  policy  was 
also  severely  censured  by  Mgr.  de 
Lavigerie,  Bishop  of  Algiers.  But  it 
was  the  Emperor  who  was  chiefly  to 
blame  for  this  miserable  fiasco.  At 
length  the  accession  to  power  of  the 
ill-fated  OUivier  Cabinet  was  the  pretext 
chosen  for  abandoning  the  idea,  and 
^larshal  MacMahon  was  relieved  of  hia 
Govern  or  -  Generalship . 

In  1870,  on  the  declaration  of  war 
between  France  and  Prussia,  Marshal 
IklacMahon  was  appointe'd  to  the 
command  of  the  First  Army  Corps. 
His  mission  was  the  defence  of  Alsace. 
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Although  the  declaration  of  war  was 
made  only  on  July  16,  by  the  30th  of 
the  same  month  the  Germans  had  three 
armies  in  the  field,  numbering  no  fewer 
than  518,800  men,  with  7,584  guns. 
The  French,  on  the  contrary,  had 
with  difficulty  collected  270,000  men 
with  925  guns  by  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  the  army  was  deficient  in 
transport  and  equipment.  The  Em- 
peror assumed  the  cnief  command,  and 
had  128,000  men  between  Metz  and  the 
frontier  at  Saarbrlick.  After  three  days' 
fighting,  in  the  course  of  which  General 
Douay's  troops  were  defeated  by  the 
third  German  Army  Corps,  the  French 
fell  back  and  united  at  Woerth.  Mac- 
Mahon  was  in  chief  command,  having 
under  him  some  50,000  men  in  all, 
and  he  occupied  a  strong  defensive 
position  on  the  slopes  of  the  Vosges. 
The  Marshal  fought  courageously 
against  tremendous  odds  (the  Germans 
having  about  120,000  men),  and  he 
braved  death  in  the  most  reckless 
manner,  wringing  testimonials  of 
admiration  from  his  enemies.  But  the 
display  was  powerless  against  the  well- 
laid  plans  and  superior  force  of  the 
Germans.  He  was  compelled  to  fall 
back  upon  Nancy,  leaving  in  the 
enemy's  hands  4,000  prisoners,  36 
cannon,  and  two  standards.  On  the 
7th  he  retired  to  Saverne,  and  from 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Toul,  which  he 
reached  on  the  13th,  Rheims,  which 
he  entered  on  the  21st,  and  Kethel, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  22nd. 

^lacMahon^K  retreat  was  so  ably  con- 
duct^, however,  that  the  Emperor 
confided  to  him  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  new  levies  which  he  was 
mustering  at  Ch^ons.  The  Gardes 
Mobiles  were  called  out,  and  these, 
with  the  remains  of  MacMahon's  army, 
formed  a  body  of  120,000  men,  with 
324  guns;  but  the  troops  were  much 
disorganised,  and  almost  entirely  with- 
out discipline.  The  Marshal  was 
ordered  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Bazaine's  forces  at  Metz.  To  perform 
this  MacMahon  began  a  northerly 
march  on  August  21,  without  intelli- 
gence reaching  the  Germans,  part  of 
whose  second  army  was  again  in 
motion  towards  Paris.  On  the  25th 
the  Germans  learned,  as  it  was  alleged, 
through  a  telegram  in  a  foreign  news- 
paper, of  ^lacMahon's  movements,  and 
they  at  once  changed  the  direction  of 
their  march  so  as  to  intercept  him. 
MacMahon  had  collected  his  dispirited 
troops  round  Sedan,  but  only  to  find 
that  the  enemy  had  surrounded  him, 
and  by  vigorous  forward  movements 
had   captured    the    bridges    over   the 


Meuse  and  the  commanding  poBittons 
round  the  town.  The  fierce  and  de- 
cisive battle  of  Sedan  commenced 
early  on  September  1,  by  the  attack  on 
Bazeilles.  This  village  was  captnred 
by  the  Bavarians  and  recaptured  by  the 
French  and  ultimately  burned.  By 
noon  MacMahon  had  been  danger- 
ously wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  he 
resigned  his  conmiand  to  General 
Wimpfien,  as  the  next  senior  officer, 
so  that  the  Marshal  was  not  respon- 
sible for  the  events  and  disasters 
which  followed.  General  Wimpffen 
found  further  resistance  hopeless. 
Nearly  500  guns  were  playing  upon 
the  French,  who  were  crowded  into 
Sedan  or  under  its  walls,  and  at  5 
P.M.  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  on 
the  citadel.  Next  day  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  who*  was  with  the  army, 
surrendered  with  83,000  men,  and 
General  Wimpfien  signed  the  capita- 
lation.  MacMahon,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  with  the  rest  of  the  army, 
was  authorised  by  the  King  of  Prustda 
to  reside  at  Pourre-au-Bois,  a  little 
village  on  the  frontier  of  Belgiun^,  but 
as  soon  as  his  wound  was  sufficiently 
healed,  he  voluntarily  shared  the  cap- 
tivity of  his  comrades  in  Germany,  re- 
siding at  Wiesbaden  until  the  declara- 
tion of  peace. 

Returning  to  Paris  on  March  16, 
1871,  the  Marshal  was  nominated  by 
M.  Thiers  Conmiander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  of  Versailles,  and  he  forthwith 
set  to  work  to  suppress  the  Communal 
insurrection  whicii  had  broken  out. 
He  successfully  conducted  the  second 
siege  of  Paris,  thus,  to  a  certain  extent, 
wiping  out  the  memory  of  Sedan,  and 
ably  assisted  the  President  in  the  re- 
organisation of  the  army.  On  May 
28  he  issued  a  proclamation  announc- 
ing the  deliverance  of  Paris,  and  the 
annihilation  of  the  insurrection  and 
its  supporters.  With  60,000  men,  in 
a  furious  seven-days'  fight  inside  the 
walls  of  Paris,  he  had  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  the  Commune.  In  De- 
cember 1871  the  Marshal  was  re- 
quested by  the  Parisian  Press  Union 
to  become  a  candidate  to  represent 
Paris  in  the  National  Assembly,  bat 
he  refused  to  accept  the  nomination ; 
and  objected  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  politics. 

When  M.  Thiers  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Republic,  May  24,  1878, 
Marshal  MacMahon  was  elected  to  tiie 
vacant  office  by  the  Assembly.  Of  the 
392  members  who  voted,  390  supported 
the  Marshal.  While  MacMahon  him- 
self was  unwilling  to  accept  the  office, 
and  was  no  doubt  sincere  in  his  resolve. 
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it  is  said  that  his  ambitious  wife  was 
determined  that  he  should  receive  the 
presidential  office.  She  had  put  his 
name  about,  chiefly  through  the  Figaro^ 
as  the  champion  of  order,  so  that 
when  the  monarchical  majority  of  the 
Chambers  had  made  up  its  mind  that 
M.  Thiers  was  too  honest  to  be  a  use- 
ful catspaw,  the  way  was  paved  to 
overthrow  him  and  elect  MacMahon. 
The  Marshal,  after  considerable  per- 
suasion, accepted  the  headship  of  the 
Executive,  and  his  consent  was  carried 
back  to  the  Assembly  couched  in  a 
letter  which  was  a  model  of  manly 
straightforwardness  and  modesty.  He 
at  once  entrusted  the  formation  of  a 
Conservative  Administration  to  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  Minister  for  Foreisn 
Affairs  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Council ;  but  he  took  ai^  early  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  his  determination  to 
support  the  sovereignty  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

General  Changamier  presented  to 
the  Assembly,  on  November  5,  1878, 
a  proposition  to  the  effect  that  Mac- 
Iklahon's  power  be  confirmed  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  and  that  a  com- 
mission of  thirty  be  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  form  of  constitutional 
law.  This  proposition  was  presented 
to  the  President  by  a  committee  headed 
by  the  Comte  de  Bemusat.  The  Mar- 
shal expressed  himself  fully  willing 
that  the  passage  of  constitutional  laws 
should  accompany  any  prolongation  of 
his  own  powers,  and  on  November  17, 
1873,  he  addressed  to  the  Assembly  a 
message  in  which  he  declared  in  favour 
of  a  confirmation  of  his  j^wers  for 
seven  years  and  a  determination  to 
use  all  his  influence  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  Conservative  principles.  After 
a  lengthened  discussion  the  Septennate 
was  adopted  on  the  night  of  November 
19,  by  a  vote  of  378  against  810.  The 
expected  coup  cCitai  in  favour  of  Henry 
V.  was  thus  left  unexecuted,  the  Mar- 
shal having  decided  to  abide  by  "  ex- 
isting institutions." 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  (Dec.  10), 
the  court-martial  of  general  officers 
appointed  to  investigate  the  serious 
charges  against  Marshal  Bazaine  de- 
livered its  judgment  through  the  mouth 
of  its  president,  the  Due  d'Aumale. 
On  the  charge  of  political  bad  faith 
the  court  returned  no  direct  verdict; 
but  on  the  issue  whether  the  Marshal 
had  done  all  that  was  required  by  duty 
and  honour,  he  was,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  found  guilty.  The  court  con- 
demned the  prisoner  to  degradation 
and  to  death,  but  at  the  same  time 
recommended  him  to  mercy.   Two  days 


afterwards  President  MacMahon  com- 
muted the  punishment  of  death  to 
confinement  for  twenty  years  in  a 
fortress,  and  remitted  the  ceremony 
which,  according  to  law,  accompanies 
the  sentence  of  degradation.  He  was, 
however,  deprived  of  all  his  dignities, 
dismissed  from  the  army,  and  sent  to 
undergo  his  sentence  at  the  De  Ste. 
Mi^rguerite,  a  small  island  just  off 
Cannes,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
whence  he  escaped  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Marshal  MaoMahon's  life,  while 
President  of  the  Republic,  was  of  the 
simplest  possible  character.  When  at 
Versailles  he  lived  in  the  modest  Pre- 
fecture which  had  been  occupied  by  King 
William  during;  his  sdoum  in  front  of 
Paris.  In  Pans  the  Marshal-President 
occupied  the  Palace  of  the  Elys^e, 
where  numerous  brilliant  fiUs  and 
receptions  were  given  each  season. 
Madame  MacMahon  and  her  children 
were  seen  much  in  public,  and  the 
Duchess  was  a  leader  in  all  works  of 
charity  and  benevolence.  The  Marshal 
was  not  so  bigoted  against  the  G^erman 
Imperial  family  as  many  of  his 
countrymen,  and  it  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  interesting  circumstance  that  in 
1878,  when  the  Empress  Frederick 
(then  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany) 
visited  Paris  incognito  as  Countess  von 
Lingen,  the  Muu&al-PresidMit  himself 
took  her  to  Versailles  and  Saint  Cloud, 
and  showed  her  over  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  at  the  latter  place. 

Although  Marshal  MacMahon  won 
the  afieouon  of  the  peasant  population 
in  his  journey  through  the  provincea 
after  the  declaration  m.  the  Septennate, 
his  policy  soon  alienated  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  great  cities,  and  his  govern- 
ment became  very  unpopular  owing  to 
its  severo  repression  A  Republican 
ideas.  In  toe  National  Assembly 
matters  remained  in  suspense  between 
thorough  acceptance  of  the  Republic 
until  1876,  when,  by  the  aocesraon  of 
some  Orleanists  to  the  Moderate  Re- 
publican Parliamentary  Puty,  it  be- 
came possible  to  pass  constitutional 
laws  for  the  Repnolio.  But  in  1877 
the  constitutional  crisis  became  once 
more  acute.  On  May  16  Marshal 
MacMahon  addressed  to  M.  Jules 
Simon,  the  President  of  the  Council — 
a  statesman  of  moderate  views — a  letter 
reproaching  him  with  incapacity.  This 
compelled  M.  Jules  Simon  to  reeifln, 
and  a  new  Ministry  was  formed,  nnaer 
tiie  Due  de  Broglie.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  immediately  prorogued, 
and  tiie  Senate,  by  a  small  majority, 
resolved  to  exercise  the  power  oon- 
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ferred  by  the  Constitution,  by  concur- 
ring with  the  President  of  the  Plepublic 
in  a  dissolution.  Accordingly,  the 
Marshal  dissolved  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  a  decree  dated  June  25, 
1877.  The  Marshal  was  confident  of 
the  result  of  an  appeal  to  the  country  ; 
but  he  was  grievously  mistaken,  as  M. 
Oambetta  prophesied  he  would  be ; 
nor  did  his  electoral  compaign  improve 
matters.  After  a  stormy  period,  during 
which  the  Government  mercilessly  ap- 
plied great  pressure  upon  the  constitu- 
encies, the  elections  for  the  new 
Chamber  were  held  throughout  France 
on  October  14,  resulting  m  the  return 
of  335  Republicans  and  198  Anti-Re- 
publicans. The  latter  were  classed  as 
eighty-nine  Bonapartists,  forty-one 
Legitimists,  thirty-eight  Orleanists, 
and  thirty  MacMahonists. 

The  Marshal-President  endeavoured 
to  ignore  the  significance  of  the  elec- 
tions, and  in  his  desperation  at  first 
appointed  an  extra  Parliamentary 
Cabinet  under  Greneral  Rochebouet. 
But  the  Republican  majority  refused 
to  vote  the  supplies,  and  after  a  brief 
interval  of  hesitation,  the  President 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  M.  Gam- 
betta's  famous  alternative — se  souniettre 
■ou  se  dinicttre — must  be  acted  upon. 
He  consequently  yielded  to  the  Re- 
publican majority,  and  a  new  Ministry 
was  formed  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  Dufaure.  This  was  on  December 
14,  1877,  so  that  after  seven  months 
of  great  public  uneasiness,  the  pro- 
longed political  crisis  was  brought  peace- 
fully to  a  close.  The  Senatorial  elec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  1879  gave  the 
Republican  Party  an  effective  working 
majority  in  the  Upper  Chamber.  M. 
Dufaure's  Cabinet  was  at  once  pressed 
to  remove  the  most  conspicuous  Anti- 
Republicans  among  the  generals  and 
officials.  Marshal  MacMalion  refused 
to  sanction  the  law  brought  in  for 
this  object,  but  perceiving  that  resist- 
ance was  useless,  he  resigned  the 
presidency  on  January  30,  1879,  and 
was  succeeded  by  M.  Gr^vy. 

In  personal  appearance  l^larshal  Mac- 
^lahon  was  a  handsome  and  striking 
man,  and  his  long,  temperate,  and 
active  life,  left  but  few  traces  of 
fatigue  or  old  age  upon  his  features. 
He  was  of  medium  height,  of  regular 
and  somewhat  austere  habits,  and  of 
irreproachable  elegance  in  his  manners. 
Against  his  private  life  there  was 
never  a  breath  of  calumny,  and  he 
was  universally  respected  by  his 
countrynaen.  He  was  a  superb  horse- 
man, an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  and 
was  passionately  devoted  to  the  army 


and  to  all  developments  of  the  mili- 
tary administration.  He  seldom  ap> 
peared  in  uniform,  however,  and  tne 
only  mark  of  distinction  he  wore  was 
the  red  ribbon.  His  most  marked 
characteristics  were  a  love  of  children 
and  a  fondness  for  study.  As  a  man 
and  a  soldier  he  was  distinguished 
for  the  most  scrupulous  honour,  and 
Frenchmen  of  all  parties  were  proud 
of  his  brilliant  services  and  his  ine- 
proachable  character. 

Cliarlei  Francois  Gkranod. — Charles 
Francois  Gounod,  bom  on  June  17, 
1818,  in  Paris,  almost  within  the 
shadow  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Qezmain 
des  Prds,  was  the  son  of  a  painter,  or 
rather  a  restorer  of  pictures ;  his  mother 
being  a  successful  teacher  on  the 
pianoforte,  uid  from  an  early  age  he 
showed  an  instinct  for  music.  He 
received  a  good  classical  education  at 
the  Coll^ffe  St.  Louis,  and  in  1886 
entered  the  Conservatoire,  where  he 
studied  under  Halevy,  Lesueur,  and 
Pster.  In  the  year  after  his  entry  he 
came  off  second  best  in  the  competi- 
tion for  the  "Grand  Prix  de  Rome," 
and  two  years  afterwards  won  that 
coveted  distinction  with  his  cantata 
*'  Femand.*'  To  a  mind  constituted  as 
Gounod's  was,  with  his  strong  reli- 
gious and  artistic  instincts,  the  three 
years'  stay  at  the  Villa  Medici  was  of 
the  greatest  possible  advantage,  and  he 
was  in  after  life  one  of  the  wekrmest  de- 
fenders of  a  system  which  enforced  this 
term  of  residence  upon  those  who  at- 
tained its  greatest  distinction.  Unlike 
two  greater  masters  than  himself,  Men- 
delssohn and  Berlioz,  Gounod  could 
appreciate  the  music  of  the  early 
Italian  school,  and  his  first  attempts 
at  composition  show  that  he  had 
studied  it  to  some  purpose.  A  mass  in 
three  parts,  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, was  performed  at  San  Luigi  del 
Franceschi,  on  May  1,  1841,  and  this 
was  his  first  complete  work  of  import- 
ance. For  the  next  nine  months 
Gounod  lived  in  Vienna ;  as  in  Rome 
he  had  learnt  what  Palestrina  meant, 
so  in  Austria  and  Germany  the  great- 
ness of  Bach  was  revealed  to  him.  A 
'*  Requiem  ''performed  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Charles,  in  Vienna,  on  All  Souls* 
Day,  1842,  had  the  honour  of  being 
highly  praised  by  Mendelssohn.  Parts 
of  this  work  were  considered  worthy  of 
being  incorporated  into  *' Mors  et  Vita,*' 
and  one  passage  into  "  Faust." 

On  his  return  to  Paris  he  became 
organist  to  the  chapel  of  the  Missions 
Etrang^res,  and  about  the  same  time 
went  through  a  course  of  theological 
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study,  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
entering  the  priesthood.  The  strong 
bent  towards  religious  mysticism  which 
his  mind  received  at  this  time  remained 
with  him  through  life,  and  was  to  be 
traced  in  all  his  more  serious  works. 
His  first  public  success  was  made  in 
London,  by  the  performance  of  four 
numbers  from  a  mass  in  G  major,  at  a 
concert  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  on  Janu- 
ary 13,  1851.  This  concert  provoked 
so  much  discussion  in  Paris,  that  the 
young  composer  found  the  public  al- 
ready interested  in  him  when  the  time 
came  for  the  production  of  his  first 
opera,  "  Sapho  "  (1851) ;  in  April  of  the 
same  year  Sime.  Viardot,  who  had  been 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  hearing  for 
him  in  London,  creating  the  principal 
part  in  his  opera.  In  the  following 
year  he  married  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Zimmermann,  the  professor  of  the 
pianoforte  at  the  Conservatoire;  he 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Or- 
phdon  Society,  a  post  which  he  held 
for  some  eight  years,  and  contributed 
choruses  and  incidental  music  to  Pon- 
sard's  "Ulysse."  His  connection  with 
the  famous  choral  society  resulted  in  the 
composition  of  various  works,  such  as 
motets  and  masses,  for  maJe  voices. 
About  this  time  he  wrote  two  sympho- 
nies, in  E  flat  and  D  respectively,  the  first 
given  at  the  Philharmonic  in  1866,  and 
the  second,  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion, in  1871.  His  second  grand  opera, 
*'  La  Nonne  Sanglante  "  (1854),  founded 
upon  Lewis's  "Monk,"  was  even  less 
successful  than  the  first. 

Gounod  in  face  of  these  rebuffs 
at  the  Grand  Opera  turned  to  a 
lighter  style.  At  the  The&tre  Lyrique 
were  produced  "Le  Medecin  malgre 
Lui "  (1858J  and  theinmiortal "  Faust " 
(1859).  Tne  latter  was  not  accepted 
without  reserve  at  first,  and  its  success 
in  England,  where  it  at  once  became 
popular,  was  ushered  in  by  a  mana- 
gerial trick  of  unexampled  audacity. 
The  success  of  "Faust"  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  production  at  the  same 
theatre  of  "  Philemon  et  Baucis."  Ori- 
ginally written  for  the  theatre  at  Baden 
ill  one  act,  it  was  expanded  into  three 
for  the  Lyrique,  and  ultimately  was 
reduced  to  two  acts,  and  in  this  shape 
obtained  great  success  in  Paris  and 
London .  "La Reine de Saba' ' (1862) was 
anotlier  failure  at  the  Grand  Opera; 
whilst  "Mireillo,"  produced  at  the 
J  ivriquc  in  1864,  was  another  success  in 
the  smaller  forms  of  opera;  "La 
Colombe,"  written  for  the  Baden 
Theatre,  was  less  favourably  received, 
but  with  "  Romeo  et  Juliette  "  (Lyrique, 
1867)  an  unequivocal  success  was  again 


aohieved.  The  incidental  musio  to 
Legouv^'s  *'Les  Deux  Beines  de 
France"  (1872)  and  to  Barbier's 
"Jeanne  d'Arc"  (1873)  closed  what 
may  be  called  the  composer's  first 
dramatic  period.      ^ 

On  the  death  of  Glapisson  in  1866 
Gounod  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Institut,  and  during  the  Franco- 
German  war  he  come  to  London, 
where  for  some  four  years  he  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  musical  world. 
A  cantata  or  '*  lamentation, "  called 
"Gallia,"  was  sung  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
on  May  1,  1871,  and  the  composer 
appeared  at  the  Philharmonic  and 
Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  as  well  as  at 
certain  undertakings  of  his  own  and 
Mrs.  Weldon's.  The  lovely  "  serenade  " 
set  to  words  taken  from  Victor  Hugo's 
"  Marie  Tudor,"  the  cycle  called  "  Blon- 
dina,"  "LeVallon,"  "Nazareth,"  "There 
is  a  green  hill  far  away,"  and  perhaps 
the  finest  of  all  his  songs,  a  setting  of 
Tennyson's  "Ring  out,  wild  bells,"  re- 
present different  periods  of  his  work, 
but  all  are  characteristic  of  the  various 
sides  of  his  power,  and  were  nearly  all 
brought  out  during  his  stay  in  England. 
His  relations  with  Mrs.  Weldon  led  to 
a  lawsuit  which  was  won  by  that 
successful  lady  litigant,  and  in  1875  he 
returned  to  Paris  and  at  once  brought 
out "  Cinq  Mars,"  at  the  Opera  Comique 
(1877),  a  work  which  suffered  from  too 
hasty  production ;  this  was  followed  in 
1878  by  "Polyeucte"  (Grand  OperaJ, 
one  of  his  finest  compositions,  althougn 
the  libretto  was  of  too  serious  a  kind  to 
please  the  Paris  public.  The  failure 
of  "LeTribut  de  Zamora,"  his  last  grand 
opera  (1882),  almost  coincided  with  the 
brilliant  success  of  his  oratorio,  *'  The 
Redemption,"  written  for  the  Birming- 
ham Festival  of  that  year,  and  con- 
ducted by  the  composer  in  person,  not 
without  protest  on  the  part  of  his 
opponent  in  the  English  law  courts. 
Its  popularity  was  checked  by  the  un- 
relieved monotony  of  its  successor  "Mors 
et  Vita,"  given  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  in  1885.  In  Paris  neither 
work  found  wide  acceptance,  nor  did 
the  long- talked-of  mass  of  *  'Joan  of  Arc,  * ' 
performed  with  much  pomp  at  Rheims 
in  July  1887,  obtain  much  more  than 
a  8ucc^  d^estime,  Gounod,  besides 
operas,  composed  four  Masses  Solen- 
nelles,  settings  of  the  Te  Deum,  &c., 
and  several  short  orchestral  pieces  of 
which  the  "  Funeral  March  of  a  Marion- 
ette "  was  the  most  popular.  Latterly 
he  had  lived  in  great  seclusion,  oc- 
cupied wholly  when  able  to  work 
with  the  composition  of  religious 
music,  and  he  died  October  18,  at  St. 
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Cloud,  near  Paris,  in  a  sort  of  religious 
retreat. 

Dhuleep  Singh. — Dhuleep  Singh,  the 
son  granted  in  his  old  ago  and  when  on 
the  eve  of  death  to  the  great  Bunjeet 
Singh,  was  born  in  1888.  liunjeet  Singh 
died  in  the  following  year,  and  Dhuleep 
succeeded  after  an  interregnum  of  four 
years,  during  which  the  nominal 
authority  was  exercised  by  several  of 
his  relatives,  amidst  many  intrigues 
and  crimes,  with  his  mother  as  regent. 
Notwithstanding  the  doubts  raised  as 
to  Dhuleep  Singh's  parentage,  Runjeet 
Singh  and  then  the  British  Government 
recognised  him  as  legitimate.  From 
1839  to  1845  there  was  peace  between 
the  English  and  the  Sikhs,  but  an 
expedition  into  Afghanistan  had 
produced  a  feeling  that  our  military 
strength  was  not  as  groat  as  it  had 
been  thought,  and  in  1845  the  Sikhs 
crossed  the  Sutlej  and  invaded  our 
territory.  A  desperate  but  short 
campaign  ensued.  Four  battles  were 
fought  in  less  than  a  month,  and  the 
Sikhs  were  defeated  in  each  of  them. 
TemiK  were  imposed  on  the  defeated 
at  Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  Punjab. 
By  these  Dhuleep  Singh  was  left  in 
poKscKsion  of  his  province,  and  we 
accepted  a  considerable  share  in 
governing  it  in  his  name ;  but  the 
arrangement  was  not  one  that  could 
permanently  endure.  The  queen- 
mother  hated  the  English,  and  her 
elevation  of  Mulraj,  her  favourite,  to 
the  chief  seat  in  the  Council  of  Regency 
was  the  precursor  of  serious  trouble. 
The  storm  broke  in  1848-9,  and  the 
struggle  began  with  the  treacherous 
murder  of  two  English  officers  at 
Moultan.  Although  the  Sikh  army 
fought  with  its  accustomed  bravery, 
especially  at  the  doubtful  battle  of 
Chillianwallah,  it  was  finally  over- 
thrown at  Gujerat,  and  in  March  1849 
the  Punjab  was  finally  annexed  to 
British  territory.  This  act  entailed  the 
deposition  of  Dhuleep  Singh.  A 
pension  of  about  40,000/.  a  year  was 
assigned  the  Maharajah  and  his 
dependants.  Of  his  own  free  will  he 
came  to  reside  in  England  and  adopted 
the  Christian  religion.  After  he  came 
of  age,  certain  sums  of  money  were 
advanced  for  tlie  purchase  of  an  estate, 
and  he  expended  still  larger  sums  in 
converting  Elvedon-hall  into  one  of 
the  best  sporting  demesnes  in  the 
country.  The  battues  he  gave  there 
for  some  years  became  famous,  and 
were  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
royalty.  But  the  expenditure  entailed 
by  this    mode    of    living    carried    its 


pezialty,  and  was  the  direct  cause  of 
his  constant  demands  upon  the  India 
Office,  which  at  last  culminated  in  an 
open  rupture.  In  1864  the  Maharajah 
married  a  young  Christian  lady  whose 
face  had  attracted  his  notice  when  he 
was  distributing  prizes  at  a  school  in 
Alexandria. 

In  1882  Dhuleep  Singh's  relations 
with  the  Indian  Government  reached 
a  climax.  He  wrote  two  letters  to 
the  Times  on  his  grievances,  and  in 
1885  he  presented  a  fonnal  demand 
for  the  settlement  of  all  his  claims, 
basing  them  on  the  alleged  possession 
of  private  estates  in  the  Punjab  and 
on  the  Koh-i-noor  and  the  great  salt 
mines  of  Pind  Dadan  Khan,  in  the 
Punjab,  being  his  personal  property. 
On  the  rejection  of  this  demand  he  left 
England  and  took  passage  for  India, 
having  previously  drawn  up  a  pro- 
clamation to  his  Sikh  compatriots. 
After  some  consideration,  the  Viceroy 
decided  that  it  would  not*  be  advisable 
to  allow  him  to  appear  in  India,  and 
on  his  arrival  at  Aden  an  officer  met 
him  with  the  information  tliat  he 
must  not  proceed  to  Bombay.  For 
some  weeks  he  remained  as  a  guest 
at  the  Residency  in  the  hope  that  tiie 
Viceregal  orders  would  be  withdrawn 
or  modified,  and  during  this  time  he 
requested  that  some  of  his  relations 
might  be  allowed  to  come  to  him  frcon 
the  Punjab  to  take  part  in  the  cere- 
mony of  his  abjuring  Christianity 
and  re-embracing  the  Sikh  faith.  Not- 
withstanding his  avowedly  seditious 
designs,  his  request  was  granted,  and 
the  religious  ceremony  took  place  in 
the  Residency.  The  Resident  strongly 
urged  him  to  leave  Aden,  as  his  health  * 
was  suffering  from  the  climate,  but  it 
was  not  till  his  life  was  in  danger  from 
the  extreme  heat  that  he  could  be 
induced  to  depart.  He  then  returned 
to  Europe.  He  stayed  some  time  in 
Russia,  where  he  had  great  hopes  of 
being  taken  up  by  a  Government 
which  had  patronised  the  exiled  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan,  and  he  wrote  several 
fiery  letters  denouncing  the  perfidy  of 
England.  Some  of  these  were  circu- 
lated in  the  Pimjab,  where  they  ez- 
j  cited  little  or  no  attention.  When  he 
-  found  that  Russia  was  not  likely  to 
prove  a  generous  paymaster,  he  retired 
to  Paris,  where  he  lived  in  retirement 
on  his  pension  from  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, which  he  had  for  some  time 
refused  to  accept,  and  died  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age  at  the  H6tel  de  la 
Tr^mouille  in  Paris  which  he  had 
fitted  up  in  a  luxurious  fashion.  The 
last  thing  the  world  heard  of  him 
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that  he  had,  on  the  death  of  the 
Maharanee,  taken  unto  himself  an 
English  wife. 

Sir  Jolin  Abbott,  K.O.M.O.  —  John 
Joseph  Caldwell  Abbott  was  bom  in 
Quebec  in  1821.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Rev.  Joseph  Abbott,  first  An- 
glican incumbent  of  Argenteuil,  and 
received  an  excellent  education,  chiefly 
at  the  University  of  M'Gill  College, 
Montreal.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  the  age  of  26  and  entered  immedi- 
ately upon  the  legal  career  by  which 
he  will  be  most  permanently  remem- 
bered, and  in  1849  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Very  Rev.  J.  Bethune, 
Dean  of  Montreal.  He  acted  as  Soli- 
citor-General in  the  MacdonaJd-Sicotte 
Government  before  confederation,  but 
only  held  office  for  one  year,  from  May 
1862  to  May  1863.  He  rather  shunned 
than  sought  public  life,  and  did  some 
of  his  best  and  most  valued  work 
in  connection  with  the  regulation  and 
development  of  the  Canadian  banking 
and  commercial  system.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Insolvent  Act  of  1864, 
and  was  for  several  years  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  banking  and  commerce.  His 
name  as  a  legal  authority  was  also 
associated  with  higher  questions  of 
constitutional  law.  He  held  the  posi- 
tion of  Dean  of  the  Facility  of  Law  at 
his  old  university  for  ten  years,  and 
when  the  Letellier  incident  of  1879 
raised  an  issue  which  was  at  the  time 
regarded  as  of  first  importance  in  de- 
tennining  the  limits  of  Federal  and 
provincial  authority  in  the  Dominion, 
Mr.  Abbott  was  chosen  by  Sir  John 
Macdonald's  Government  to  accom- 
pany Sir  Hector  Langevin  to  England 
as  a  representative  of  Federal  rights. 
The  view  taken  by  Sir  John  Macdonald 
was  that  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Home  Government,  and  Lord  Lome, 
who  was  then  Governor- General  of 
Canada,  acted  on  the  advice  of  the 
Federal  Cabinet  to  remove  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Quebec.  Mr. 
Abbott  in  this  controversy,  which  es- 
tablished the  supremacy  of  the  Federal 


Gk>vemment,  threw  all  his  energy  and 
learning  into  the  Federal  scale. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Mr.  Abbott  was  offered 
the  position  of  standing  counsel  for 
the  railway,  a  post  which  he  held  until 
the  completion  of  the  great  enterprise 
in  1887,  and  in  which  he  rendered 
important  service.  With  one  interval 
of  six  years*  retirement,  he  sat  con- 
tinuously in  the  Dominion  House  of 
Commons  since  confederation.  He 
rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  Con- 
servative Government  in  many 
capacities.  His  ability  and  judgment 
were  held  in  high  esteem  by  moderate 
men  of  all  parties,  and  in  1867  Sir 
John  Macdonald  pressed  him  to  enter 
the  Cabinet  witnout  portfolio.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Senate  and 
took  the  position  of  spokesman  for  the 
Government  in  that  assembly.  It  was 
at  about  the  same  time  that  his  reputa- 
tion for  legal  and  commercial  know- 
ledge caused  him  to  be  for  two 
successive  years  chosen  almost  by 
acclamation  Mayor  of  Montreal.  At 
the  general  elections  of  1891,  Mr.  Abbott 
was  active  on  the  Conservative  side, 
and  within  a  very  few  months  of  the 
triumph  of  his  party  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald's death  called  him  to  the 
position  of  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Dominion,  which  he  took  in  June  of 
1891.  The  Premiership  was  first 
offered  to  Sir  John  Thompson,  who 
did  not  at  that  time  see  his  way  to 
accept  it,  and  Mr.  Abbott  was  then 
called  upon  by  his  colleagues.  The 
honour  done  to  him  was  in  no  sense 
of  his  seeking.  He  took  office  at  a 
moment  of  great  difficulty  and  fulfilled 
the  obligations  of  his  position  with  the 
sober  judgment,  the  good  sense  and 
moderation,  which  his  former  career 
had  given  reason  to  expect;  but  his 
health  suffered  severely  from  the  strain, 
and  he  resigned  the  position  in 
December  1892,  and  his  constitution 
never  apparently  recovered  from  the  tax 
put  upon  it.  He  died  at  Montreal  on 
October  30,  having  been  made  a  Privy 
Councillor  in  1887,  and  K.C.M.G.  just 
a  year  before  his  death. 


On  the  Ist,  at  Edgbaston,  aged  67,  Rev.  Henry  William  Crosskey,  LL.D.  Bom 
at  Lewes  ;  educated  for  the  Unitarian  Ministry,  and  was  appointed,  1848,  to  the 
Friargate  Cliapel,  Derby,  where  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  Public  Schools 
Associatiou,  promoted  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  others  ;  transferred  to  Glasgow,  1852, 
where  he  remained  until  1869,  when  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  New  Meet- 
ing in  Birmingham.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Education  League,  and 
subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board.  On  the  1st, 
at  St.  John's  Wood,  aged  54,  David  BelaBCO,  professionally  known  as  David  James, 
a  comedian,  who,  as  a  child,  acted  at  the  Princess'  Theatre  under  Mr.  Charles 
Kean's  management.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Strand  Company,  1863-8,  in  Miss 
Swanborough's  Burlesque  Company.    His  great  success  was  at  the  Vaudeville 
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Theatre,  where  he  played  the  part  of  Perkyn  Middlewick  in  Byron's  "  Our  Bojs  " 
for  1,200  nights,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  in  "Two  Roses,"  Goldfinch  in  the  "  Bosd  to 
Ruin,"  and  in  other  characters  he  showed  great  powers  as  a  humorist.     On  the 
2nd,  at  Fitzroy  Square,  London,  aged  83,  Dame  EUiabetli  Eairtlate,   BUHibetli 
Bigby,  daughter  of  a  physician  at  Norwich.    Puhlished,  1844,  "  Letters  from  the 
Shores  of  the  Baltic,"  *' Ledonian  Tales,"  1846.    She  also  translated  KeyBer*s 
'*  Handbook  of  Painting '' ;  was  the  author  of  the  *'  Life  of  John  Gibson,  BJL," 
and  completed  Mr.  Jameson's  unfinished  "  History  of  Our  Lord."    She  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Review  and  other  periodicals.    Married,  1849, 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  P.R.A.,  Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery.    On  the  ^d,  at 
Harwich,  aged  61,  Sir  SteTenaon  Artlmr  Blackwood,  S.C.B.,  Secretary  of  the  General 
Post  Office,  eldest  son  of  Arthur  Johnstone  Blackwood.    Appointed  Clerk  in  the 
Treasury,  1852 ;  sent  out  as  Conmiissariat  Officer  to  the  Crimea,  1854-5 ;  ap- 
pointed Financial  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office,  1874,  and  Principal  Seoretazy, 
1886.     He  was  the  author  of  many  religious  works  of  the  Evangelical  school,  and 
was  active  in  many  religious  and  philanthropic  movements.      Married,    1858, 
Harriet  Sydney,  daughter  of  Conway  R.  Dobbs,  of  Castle  Dobbs,  oo.  Antrim,  and 
widow  of  sixth  Duke  of  Manchester.    On  the  4th,  at  Fallowfield,  Manchester, 
aged  61,  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland,  author  of  the  '*  Life  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  "  and 
other  works,  Annie  Elizabeth  Nicholson,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Nicholson,  of  Fell 
Side,  Penrith,  a  distinguished  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Scholar.     Married,  1865,  Mr. 
Alezsinder  Ireland,  of  Manchester.    On  the  5th,  at  Dublin,  aged  81,  Ber.  SolMrt 
Perceval  Graves,  LL.D.,  Sub-Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  Vice^Warden  of 
the  Alexandra  College.    Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  B.  A.,  Classical  Gold 
Medallist,  ^832;   Curate  of  Windermere,  1835-53;  author  of  **  Reoollectione  of 
Wordswort}   "  '^Life  of  Wm.  Rowan  Hamilton,"  and  other  works.    On  tiie  6th, 
at  Tuubridge  Wells,  aged  54,  Lieutenant-Colonel   Josepli   WilUam   PltageraU. 
Joined  the  Srd  Dragoon  Guards,  1857 ;  served  subsequently  in  the  Elssez  Regi- 
ment ;  Secretary  of  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School,  1881,  and  Commandant  of 
Duke  of  York's  School,  Chelsea,  1887.     On  the  7th,  at  Thurso,  Caithness-shire, 
aged  68,  Major-Oeneral  Thomas  Alexander  Murray,  youngest  son  of  James  Wolfe 
Murray,  of  Cringletie,  Peeblesshire  (Lord  Cringletie).    Entered  Royal  Engineers, 
1843;   Departmental  Director  of  Works,  1867-72.     On  the  9th,  at  Paris,  aged 
94,  Charles  Fr^^c  Cuvier,  a  nephew  of  the  naturalist.    Chief  of  the  Protestant 
Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Worship,  1830-47  ;  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  France,  1852-70.      On  the  9th,  at  Maxpoffie,  Roxburghshire,  aged  66,  Sir  JOlm 
Boyd,  only  son  of  John  Boyd,  of  Maxpoffle.    Treasurer  of  Edinbu^;h  City,  1882-8 ; 
Lord  Provost,  1888-91,  when  he  refused  to  preside  on  the  occasion  of  granting  the 
freedom  of  the  city  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Psmiell,  M.P.     Married,  1853,  IsabeUa,  daughter 
of  John  Lawson,  of  Caimmuir,  N.B.     On  the  12th,  at  Scone  Palace,  N.B.,  aged 
58,  Viscount  Stormont,  William  David  Murray,  only  son  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield. 
Appointed  Lieutenant  in  Grenadier  Guards  and  served  in  the  Crimea  Campaign,' 
and  after  his  retirement  devoted  himself  much  to  county  business,  becoming  sno- 
ccssively  Vice-Lieutenant,  Commissioner  of  Supply,  and  Convener  of  Perthshire. 
Married,  1857,  Emily  Louisa,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Athole  Bannatyne  Macgregor 
of  Macgregor.     On  the  12th,  at  Berlin,  aged  76,  General  von  Xameke.     Entered 
the  Prussian  Engineers,  1884  ;  Captain  in  the  General  Staff,  1850 ;  commanded 
11th  Infantry  Regiment,  1861 ;  Chief  of  the  Staff  8th  Army  Corps,  1863,  and  of 
2nd  Army  Corps,  1865,  distinguishing  himself  much  in  the  campaign  against 
Austria.     In  the  Franco-German  War  he  commanded  14th  Division  of  Infantiy ; 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Spichcrn  and  Gravelotte.     After  the  fall  of  Metz  he 
was  named  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  investing  Paris,  and  was  subsequently 
commandant  of  that  portion  of  the  capital  held  by  the  Germans ;  succeeded 
Marshal  von  Roon  as  Minister  of  War,  1874-83.      On  the  16th,  at  Fulham,  S.W., 
aged  Gl,  Charles  Bell  Birch,  A.R.A.,  son  of  Jonathan  Birch.     Bom  at  Brixton; 
educated  at  the  Somerset  House  School  of  Design,  1843-5  ;  Berlin  Royal  Academy, 
184r)-50  ;  entered  the  studio  of  J.  H.  Foley,  R.A.,  and  for  ten  years  was  his  prin- 
cipal assistant.     A  sculptor  of  considerable  power,  and  most  successful  in  his  por- 
trait-statues ;  elected  A.K.A.,  1860.     Ue  was  also  a  draughtsman  on  wood,  and 
executed  a  set  of  designs  for  the  Art  Union  of  London  in  illustration  of  Lord 
Byron's  "  Lara."    On  the  17th,  at  Beaumont  College,  Old  Windsor,  aged  74,  Berr. 
John  Henry  Wynne,  8.J. ,  third  son  of  Charles  Wynne-Finch,  of  Voclar,  Denbigh- 
shire.   Educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Fellow  of  All  Souls  ; 
joined  the  Church  of  Rome  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.     The  Pope  con- 
ferred on  him  the  title  of  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.     On  the  17th,  at  Fulboum  Manor, 
Cambridge,  aged  69,  Charles  Watson  Townley,  M.A.,  Loixl-Lieutenant  of  Gam- 
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bridgeshire,  eldest  son  of  Richard  Greaves  Townlej,  M.P.  Educated  at  Eton  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  B.A. ,  1847  ;  elected  Alderman  of  the  Cambridge 
County  Council,  1886.  Married,  1851,  Oeorgiana,  daughter  of  Max.  D.  D. 
Dalison,  of  Hampton,  Kent.  On  the  17th,  at  Torquay,  aged  82,  WiUiam  Frands 
Splatt,  ^rst  Mayor  of  Torquay,  son  of  John  Francis  Splatt,  of  Chudleigh,  Devon. 
Was  a  merchant  at  Melbourne,  and  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  for 
Victoria,  1856-9.  Married,  1840,  Elizabeth  Satterley,  daughter  of  Joseph 
P3rn8ent,  of  North  Bovey,  Devon.  On  the  18th,  at  Bexley,  Kent,  aged  67, 
Lieatenant-Oeneral  John  Neptune  Bargent,  C.B.  Entered  95th  Foot  (Derby- 
shire  Plcgimcnt),  1844;  served  through  the  Crimean  Campaign;  was  wounded 
at  the  Alma,  but  as  Captain  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Inkermann  ;  served  in 
the  China  War,  1860,  and  again,  1882-5 ;  appointed  Colonel,  Royal  Inniskilling 
Fusiliers,  1891.  Married,  1863,  Alice  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Treadwell, 
of  Norwood.  On  the  19th,  at  Lichfield,  aged  81,  Ctolonel  Charles  JoMiklL 
Hadfleld.  Joined  Royal  Marines  (L.I.),  1833 ;  served  with  his  brigade  before 
Sebastopol  and  Krishna.  On  the  20th,  at  Scarborough,  aged  64,  Hon.  Francis 
Dudley  MontafiTU-Stuart-Wortley,  heir  presumptive  to  the  earldom  of  Wham- 
cliffe,  second  son  of  John,  second  Baron  Wharncliffe.  Called  to  the  bar  at 
the  Inner  Temple,  1854.  Married,  1855,  Maria  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William 
Bennet  Martin,  of  Wasborough  Hall,  Yorkshire;  assumed,  1880,  by  royal 
licence,  the  additional  name  of  Montagu.  On  the  21st,  at  Rome,  aged  59, 
Lord  Vivian,  O.C.M.O.,  C.B.,  Husaey  Cresplgny  Viyian,  third  Baron  Vivian,  son  of 
second  baron.  Educated  at  Eton  ;  appointed,  1851,  to  a  clerkship  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  where  he  rose  in  1869  to  be  senior  clerk,  having  been  frequently  engaged  in 
diplomatic  missions;  Agent  and  Consul-General  at  Alexandria,  1873;  Consul-Gene- 
ral  at  Bucharest,  1874-5 ;  in  Egypt,  1876-7  ;  Minister  Resident  at  Berne,  1879-81 ; 
at  Copenhagen,  1881-4,  and  Brussels,  1884-92,  when,  having  in  the  meanwhile 
succeeded  to  his  father's  title,  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  at  Rome.  Married, 
1 876,  Louisa  Alice,  daughter  of  Robert  (Jeorge  Duff,  of  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight.  On 
the  22nd,  at  Wimbledon,  aged  67,  Roy.  John  Morris,  8.J.  Born  in  India; 
educated  at  Harrow,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  spent  a  few  terms, 
and  then  joining  the  Church  of  Rome,  continued  his  studies  at  the  English 
College,  Rome,  of  which  he  became  Vice-Rector.  On  returning  to  England  he 
was  made  Canon  of  Northampton,  and  Secretary  to  Cardinal  Wiseman.  On  the 
death  of  the  latter  he  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus,  1868-9  ;  was  well  known  among 
English  antiquaries,  and  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  the  English  Refor- 
mation, and  of  a  life  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket.  He  was  struck  down  by 
apoplexy  whilst  preaching,  and  died  before  he  could  be  conveyed  to  the  sacristy. 
On  the  23rd,  at  Armagh,  aged  85,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Knox,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  Primate  of  All  Ireland,  Robert  Bent  Knox,  second  son  of  Venerable 
the  Hon.  Charles  Knox,  Archdeacon  of  Armagh.  Educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  ;  B.  A.,  1829  ;  was  Chancellor  of  Ardfert,  1834-41 ;  Prebendary  of  Limerick, 
1841-9;  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  1849-86,  when  he  was  elected 
Primate.  Married,  1842,  Catherinft  Delia,  daughter  of  Thomas  G.,  of  Bally- 
seeda,  co.  Limerick.  On  the  23rd,  at  New  York,  aged  74,  Rev.  Plillip  Schafi, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Born  at  Corie  ;  educated  at  Stuttgart,  PUlingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin, 
where  he  was  Lecturer,  1842-4,  on  Biblical  Exegesis;  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  (Terman  Reformed  Seminary,  Mercenburg,  Pennsylvania,  United  States  of 
America,  1845-63;  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Sabbath  Committee,  1864-9,  and 
Lecturer  at  Hartford,  &c.  He  was  an  Eictive  promoter  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
and  a  voluminous  author  of  critical  and  controversial  religious  works.  On  the 
25th,  at  Paris,  aged  45,  Princess  Mar^erite  d'Orleans,  daughter  of  the  Due  de 
Nemours,  and  grand-daughter  of  Louis  Philippe.  Born  in  Paris.  Married, 
1.S72,  at  Chantilly,  to  Prince  Ladislas  Czartoryski,  son  of  the  Polish  exile,  Prince 
Adam  Czartoryski.  On  the  25th,  at  Norwood,  aged  66,  John  Lyons  M^Leod. 
Entered  the  Royal  Navy,  1841 ;  served  on  the  North  American  and  West  Indian 
Stations,  1841-4,  when  he  volunteered  for  service  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  for  his  brilliant  service  in  taking  the  slaver  Ventts  was  promoted  to  be 
Lieutenant,  1845  ;  appointed  Consul  at  Mozambique,  1856-8,  and  at  Lukoja  (Niger 
Kiver),  1866-9;  was  the  author  of  several  books  of  travel.  On  the  27th,  at 
Cliester,  aged  63,  Altered  Rimmer.  Studied  as  an  architect ;  went  to  Canada  in 
18.')8,  and  became  Danish  Consul  at  Montreal;  returned  to  England,  1870,  and 
collaborated  first  with  Dean  Howson  on  "  Chester  as  it  Was,"  "  The  River 
Dee,"  ttc,  and  alone  wrote  several  books  of  rambles  and  antiquarian  research,  and 
was  an  artist  of  taste  and  skill.  On  the  27th,  at  Capel  Manor,  Kent,  aged  76, 
John  Francis  Austen,  eldest  son  of  Rev.  John  Austen,  Rector  of  Chevening. 
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Educated  at  Christ  College,  Oxford.  Married,  first,  1855,  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
William  Tucker,  and,  second,  1868,  Oeorgiana  Frederioa,  daughter  of  C.  Peane. 
On  the  30th,  at  Paris,  aged  84,  Karl  Bodmer.  Bom  at  Zurich ;  studied  at  Paris, 
where  he  attached  himself  to  the  Barhizon  School,  and  was  the  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  Troyon,  Rousseau,  &c.  On  the  SOth,  at  London,  aged  62,  Lsooaid  Btnton 
Sseley,  eldest  son  of  R.  B.  Seeley,  a  well-known  publisher.  Educated  privately  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  fifth  Wrangler  and  First  Class  Classics,  1862 ; 
Fellow  of  Trinity,  1855  ;  called  to  the  bar  same  year ;  was  the  author  of  **  Fanny 
Baring  and  Her  Time,"  "  Horace  Walpole  and  His  World,"  and  several  other 
careful  studies  of  eighteenth  century  life.  On  the  SOth,  at  St.  Mary*s  Isle,  Kirk- 
cudbright, aged  84,  Hon.  Cliarles  Hope,  son  of  fourth  Earl  of  Hopetoun.  Edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh  University  ;  called  to  the  Scottish  bar,  1831 ;  sat  as  a  Con- 
servative for  Linlithgowshire,  1838-45  ;  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
1845-60.  Married,  1841,  Lady  Isabella  Helen  Douglas,  daughter  and  ultimate 
heiress  of  fifth  Earl  of  Selkirk. 
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Sir  Andrew  Clark,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.8. 

— Sir  Andrew  Clark  was  descended  from 
a  family  of  farmers  who  came  originally 
from  the  Border,  and  settled  at  Ednie, 
near  Aberdeenshire,  where  his  father 
practised  as  a  doctor ;  but  his  son  was 
born  in  Aberdeen,  on  October  28,  1826. 
He  lost  his  father  when  about  seven 
years  old,  and  was  brought  up  under 
the  care  of  his  imcles,  being  educated 
at  MarischsJ  College,  Aberdeen,  and  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  highly  dis- 
tinguished as  a  medical  student,  and 
carried  oif  prizes  in  many  subjects.  He 
also  gained  by  examination  one  of  the 
best  bursaries  in  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen. After  obtaining  a  qualification 
he  assisted  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  as  a 
pathologist,  and  also  Dr.  Robert  Knox, 
under  whom  he  acted  for  some  time  as 
demonstrator  of  anatomy ;  and  he  then 
entered  the  medical  department  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  After  a  short  period  of 
sendee  afioat,  his  special  knowledge  of 
diseased  structure  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  pathologist  to  the  Royal 
Naval  Hospital,  at  Haslar,  where  he 
taught  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  the 
investigation  of  disease.  About  1853 
he  competed  successfully  for  the  then 
newly  constituted  office  of  curator  to 
the  museum  of  the  London  Hospital, 
with  the  intention,  as  it  was  under- 
stood, of  confining  himself  to  the  study 
and  teaching  of  pathology.  But  a 
vacancy  soon  occurred  among  the 
Gtssistant  physicians,  and  Mr.  Clark, 
yielding  to  the  urgent  advice  of  Mr. 
Curling,  then  senior  surgeon  to  the 
hospital,  applied  for  and  obtained  the 
post.  After  this  he  took  (1854)  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Aberdeen,  and  settled 
in  London  as  a  practising  physician. 
He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
London  College  of  Physicians  in  the 
same  or  in  the  following  year,  and  was 


elected  a  Fellow  of  the  college  so  early 
as  in  1858.  In  the  subsequent  tfaizty- 
five  years  he  held  in  succession  every 
office  in  the  college ;  for,  after  having 
been  Croonian  and  Lumleian  Lecturer, 
Coimcillor,  Examiner  in  Medicine,  and 
Censor,  he  was  elected  President  in 
1888,  and  was  annually  re*^ected. 
Among  other  professional  distinctions 
he  had  been  Lettsomian  Lecturer  to, 
and  President  of,  the  Medical  Society 
of  London,  and  President  of  t^e  Clini- 
cal and  of  the  Royal  MedioaJ  and 
Chirurgical  Societies.  He  passed 
through  the  usual  routine  of  office  at 
the  London  Hospital,  and,  even  after 
he  had  accepted  the  retirement  of  a 
position  on  the  "consulting  "  staff,  he 
continued  to  lecture  on  clinical  medi- 
cine. He  had  to  wait  for  some  years 
before  his  merits  were  fully  recog- 
nised, but  he  ultimately  stepped,  al- 
most  suddenly,  into  a  leading  position 
in  consulting  practice.  His  name  was 
probably  brought  into  public  notice  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  known  to  be  the 
trusted  medical  adviser  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  the  careful  custodian  of  his 
health .  Universities  and  scientific  bodies 
were  not  slow  to  recognise  his  claims  to 
distinction.  He  was  made  an  LL.D.  of 
Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen, 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  an 
Honorary  Fellow  of  the  King  and 
Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ire- 
land. In  1888  he  was  created  a 
baronet.  He  married  first,  1851,  Seton 
Mary  Percy,  daughter  of  Capt.  Forster, 
R.N.,  and  second,  1862,  Helene  Annette, 
daughter  of  Alphonse  Doxat  of  Leyton- 
stone.  He  had  been  in  fair  health  up 
to  within  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
and  had  postponed  his  usual  autmnn 
holiday  without  apparent  strain,  but  he 
was  suddenly  struck  down  by  pcundysis 
whilst  engaged    in  work,   and  never 
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rallied,  but  died  on  November  6,  at  his 
house  in  Cavendish  Square". 

Sir  Robert  Morier,  O.C.B.,  G.O.M.O. — 

Robert  Burnett  David  Morier,  the 
son  of  Dr.  Robert  D.  Morier,  the  author 
of  "  Hadji  Baba,"  and  other  novels,  was 
born  in  1826,  and  went  up  in  1846  to 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  life-long  friend- 
ship with  the  late  Professor  Jowett. 
And  in  1849  he  graduated  with  a 
second  class  in  classics.  In  1857  he 
was  appointed  clerk  in  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council, 
where  he  remained  until  October  1852, 
but  in  September  1853  he  was 
nominated  unpaid  attache  at  Vienna, 
whence  he  was  transferred  in  1858,  as 
paid  attache,  to  Berlin. 

In  the  course  of  his  early  diplomatic 
career  he  resided  at  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Frankfort,  Darmstadt,  Stuttgart,  and 
Munich.  As  a  member  of  special 
missions  he  went  with  ^Ir.  (afterwards 
Sir  Henry)  Elliot  to  Naples  in  June 
1859,  and,  as  private  secretary,  with 
Lord  John  Russell  to  Coburg  in  1860, 
when  his  lordship  was  in  attendance 
on  the  Queen.  In  the  following  year 
he  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Rt.  Hon.  Jonathan  Peel. 
In  1865  he  was  a  member  of  the  mixed 
commission  in  Vienna  to  inquire  into 
the  Austrian  tariff,  as  also  of  the 
commission  subsequently  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Austria.  In  com- 
plicated questions  of  Gorman  politics, 
even  wlien  they  did  not  properly 
belong  to  tlie  post  which  he  held  for 
the  moment,  he  was  often  consulted 
privately  by  the  Foreign  Office 
authorities,  and  he  was  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  the 
Schlcswig-Holstein  question,  though 
the  advice  which  he  gave  to  her 
^Majesty's  Government  on  that  sub- 
ject was  not  always  followed.  He 
himself  believed  that  he  was  the  only 
Englishman  who  had  ever  mastered 
the  labyrinthine  complications  of  that 
most  intricate  problem,  and  that  if  the 
advice  which  he  gave  privately  to  the 
Government  had  been  adopted  and 
acted  upon  the  Danish  war  of  1864, 
whicli  had  such  momentous  conse- 
quences for  Europe,  might  have  been 
avoided. 

At  last,  in  1876,  he  was  removed 
from  Germany  and  German  politics  by 
being  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary*  to  the 
King  of  Portugal,  and  in  1881  he  was 
transferred  to  Madrid.  In  both  of 
these  posts   he  had   important   diplo- 


matic business  to  transact,  and  in  both 
capitals  amusing  stories  are  still  told 
of  the  strong  language  and  strong 
means  of  pressure  which  he  adopted 
when  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
Ministers  had  recourse  to  the  Fabian 
tactics. 

Towards  the  end  of  1884  Sir  Robert 
was  promoted  to  the  important  post  of 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  found  there,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  his  career,  a  field  worthy 
of  his  great  abilities.  At  that  time  our 
relations  with  Russia  were  far  from 
being  cordial,  and  the  Afghan  frontier 
negotiations,  with  the  unfortunate  in- 
cident of  Penjdeh,  brought  us  within 
a  measurable  distance  of  war.  Sir 
Robert  succeeded  in  inspiring  both  the 
Czar  and  M.  de  Giers  with  a  belief  in 
his  loyalty  and  his  sincere  goodwill 
towards  Russia,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  displayed  in  the  defence  of  the 
interests  of  his  own  country  a  vigour 
and  dexterity  which  commanded  re- 
spect and  admiration.  To  him  was 
due  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the 
merit  of  having  found  a  peaceable 
solution  of  the  difiicult  and  delicate 
problem.  As  a  recognition  of  his 
services  he  was  made  a  G.C.M.G.,  in 
18^(5,  and  a  G.C.B.,  in  the  following 
year.  He  had  created  for  himself  a 
most  satisfactonr  and  agreeable  posi- 
tion in ,  the  official  and  diplomatic 
society  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  his  popu- 
larity was  suddenly  increased  by  an 
unexpected,  and  at  first  very  disagree- 
able incident.  For  reasons  which  were 
never  authoritatively  explained  a  viru- 
lent attack  was  made  on  him  in  the 
German  press,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had,  during  the  Franco-German  war, 
transmitted  to  the  French  some  im- 
portant military  information  of  a  secret 
character.  The  attack  proceeded  evi- 
dently from  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
naturally  produced  much  astonishment 
in  official  circles.  Fortunately  for  the 
accused,  he  had  at  4^s  disposal  the 
means  of  completely  ^refuting  the 
scandalous  accusation.  He  came  out 
of  the  discussion  triumphantly,  and, 
as  Prince  Bismarck  was  at  that  moment 
extremely  unpopular  in  Russia,  Sir 
Robert  Morier  became  in  St.  Peters- 
burg the  popular  hero  of  the  hour,  and 
received  congratulations  from  distin- 
guished quarters  as  publicly  as  was 
possible  consistent  with  official  eti- 
quette. 

For  some  time  the  state  of  his 
health  caused  serious  anxiety  to  his 
numerous  friends,  for  he  suffered  from 
frequent  severe  attacks  of  gout,  and 
his  strength  was  seriously  impaired  by 
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a  recent  attack  of  influenza,  but  it  was 
hoped  that  rest  and  a  change  of  climate 
might  effectually  come  to  the  aid  of 
a  naturally  robust  constitution.  Un- 
fortunately the  change  of  climate  came 
too  late.  In  1891,  when  the  Embassy 
in  Bome  became  vacant  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Dufferin  to  Paris, 
he  requested  to  be  transferred  to  the 
vacant  post,  and  the  Foreign  Office 
granted  his  request,  but  at  that 
moment  some  difficult  diplomatic  ques- 
tions had  to  be  dealt  with  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
who  had  a  high  and  sympathetic  ap- 
preciation of  Sir  Hobert's  abilities  and 
character,  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
would  not  abandon  a  post  in  which  he 
hsui  powerfully  contributed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  With  considerable 
reluctance,  and  with  full  consciousness 
that  he  was  risking  his  life  in  the  ful- 
filment of  what  he  considered  a  patrio- 
tic duty,  he  consented  to  remain  in 
St.  Petersburg.  In  the  spring  of  the 
present  year  he  went  to  the  Crimea  to 
enjoy  a  milder  climate,  and  afterwards 
tried  Beichenhall,  in  Bavaria,  but  his 
condition  gradually  became  worse,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  his  j 
medical  advisers  he  removed  to  Mon- 
treux,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  with  the  ; 
intention  of  spending  the  winter  some- 
where in  the  Riviera.  His  malady 
assumed  however  a  more  aggravated 
form,  and  he  succumbed  at  Montreuz, 
on  October  16,  where  he  was  buried. 
At  the  funeral  ceremony,  celebrated  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  his  memory,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  diplomatic 
body  were  specially  represented. 

Prince     Alexander    of    Bulgaria. — 

Prince  Alexander  Joseph  of  Battenbeig 
was  the  second  son  of  Prince  Alexander 
of  Hesse,  brother  of  the  late  Empress 
of  Russia,  and  of  Countess  Hauke,  the 
daughter  of  a  Polish  General  of 
artillery,  wlio  was,  previous  to  her 
morgajiatic  marriage  with  Prince 
Alexander  of  Hesse,  a  lady  in  waiting 
at  the  Russian  Court.  Prince  Alex- 
ander was  bom  at  Verona  on  April  6, 
1867,  was  educated  in  Germany,  for 
some  time  at  Gotha,  and  afterwards 
at  the  military  school  at  Dresden,  and 
became  an  officer  of  dragoons  in  his 
native  country.  During  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1877-8,  he  was  first 
inscribed  in  a  Russian  lancer  regiment, 
and  was  afterwards  attached  to  the 
headquarters  of  Prince  Charles  of 
Roumania;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  when  a  portion  of  Bulgaria 
was  made  into  a  vassal  principality,    | 


according  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  he 
was  recommended  by  the  Bosnan 
Government  to  the  Bulgarians  as 
their  prince.  At  that  time  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Czar  Liberator 
was  regarded  by  the  Bulgarians  as  an 
order  which  could  not  be  disobeyed  or 
evaded,  and  the  young  prince  had 
many  personal  qualities  to  recommend 
him  for  the  post.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
assembly  of  notables  held  at  Timovo 
on  April  29,  1879,  he  was  elected  by 
acclamation,  and  on  July  6  of  the 
same  year  he  made  his  entry  into 
Sofia,  which  was  to  be  the  capital  of 
his  principality,  but  wliich  was  at  that 
time  little  more  than  a  big  Turkish 
village,  abandoned  by  most  of  the 
Mussulman  inhabitants. 

No  sooner  had  he  taken  possession 
of  his  post  than  he  began  to  perceive 
that  the  vast  majority  of  his  subjects 
were  inert,  giving  no  symptom  of 
political  consciousness  or  activity  ex- 
cept at  the  bidding  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  wire-pullers.  Most  of 
these  had  been  small  traders,  or 
schoolmasters,  or  Turkish  officials,  or 
doctors,  or  lawyers,  or  students  frash 
from  Robert  College,  but  they  were 
determined  to  get  as  much  political 
power  as  possible  into  their  own  hands, 
and  tliey  were  greatly  assisted  in  this 
design  by  an  extremely  democratic 
written  constitution  which  left  to  the 
prince  very  little  freedom  of  action. 
At  once  the  political  parties,  calling 
themselves  Conservatives  and  Liberals, 
were  formed,  and  the  prince  found 
that  good  administration  was  regarded 
as  secondary  to  party  interests.  He 
naturally  fretted  under  this  rigime, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  sus- 
pended the  constitution,  and  obtained 
from  a  packed  National  Assembly, 
specially  convened  for  the  purpose, 
autocratic  powers  for  a  term  of  years. 
The  experiment  was  unpopular  and 
the  new  arrangements  did  not  work 
well ;  nor  were  the  difficulties  by  any 
means  lessened  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Russian  General  Soobeleff  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  War  port- 
folio being  held  by  another  Russian, 
Baron  Kaulbars.  Though  the  Russian 
Government  was  probably  desirous  of 
maintaining  the  atatvs  quo  in  Bulgaria, 
its  local  representatives  acted  so  in- 
judiciously that  they  brought  about  a 
crisis,  and  they  so  irritated  the  prince 
that  he  determined  to  get  rid  oi  their 
interference  by  coming  to  terms  with 
the  native  politicians.  A  reconcilia- 
tion was  easily  effected  on  the  basis 
of  the  re-estabiishment  of  the  oonstita- 
tion,  and  the  two  Russian  geneiala 
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who  had  attempted  to  carry  things 
with  a  high  hand  had  to  leave  the 
principahty. 

During  tlie  next  two  years — from 
September  1883  to  September  1886— 
the  breach  rapidly  widened.  Russia 
liad  created  Bulgaria  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  firm  footing  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  and  it  was  expected  that 
the  prince  and  people  of  Bulgaria, 
whilst  enjoying  a  large  measure  of 
autonomy  in  domestic  affairs,  would 
be  content  to  take  their  orders  from 
the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg.  By 
systematic  mismanagement  an  anti- 
Russian  movement  was  produced 
among  a  section  of  Bulgarian 
politicians,  and  this  movement  was 
undoubtedly  fostered  by  Alexander, 
who  was  smarting  under  what  he  con- 
sidered unmerited  slights  and  humilia- 
tions ;  and  his  attitude  towards  those 
who  aimed  at  creating  a  big  Bulgaria, 
and  his  approval  of  the  Philippopolis 
revolution  in  September  1886,  were 
evidences  of  his  hostility  to  Russian 
pretensions.  Without  consulting  the 
Russian  Government,  he  accepted 
the  union  of  Eastern  Roumelia  with 
the  principality,  and  prepared  to  de- 
fend the  fait  accompli  by  force  of  arms 
against  all  comers.  The  Czar,  to  mark 
his  displeasure,  at  once  recalled  all  the 
Russian  officers  in  the  Bulgarian  army, 
but  Alexander,  nothing  daunted,  deter- 
mined to  fight,  if  necessary,  without 
their  assistance. 

At  first  the  chief  danger  seemed  to 
lie  on  the  eastern  frontier,  where 
Turkish  troops  were  being  collected 
with  the  evident  intention  of  invading 
the  province.  The  intended  invasion 
was  postponed  by  the  diplomatic  ac- 
tion of  the  Powers  in  Constantinople ; 
but,  while  the  bulk  of  the  Bulgarian 
forces  were  still  collected  near  the 
Turkish  frontier,  the  principality  was 
suddenly  attacked  on  the  west  by  the 
Servians,  who  maintained  that,  by  the 
union  of  Eastern  Roumelia  with  the 
principality,  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  was  disturbed 
to  their  detriment.  The  position  was 
most  critical,  for  the  Servian  army 
was  advancing  rapidly  on  Sofia,  whilst 
the  Bulgarian  forces  were  at  the  other 
end  of  the  country ;  but  the  prince 
and  his  officers  showed  themselves 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Pushing  for- 
ward rapidly  by  forced  marches  they 
met  and  defeated  the  Servians  at 
Slivnitza,  and  they  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  occupied  Belgrade  if 
their  victorious  march  had  not  been 
arrested  by  an  ultimatum  from  Austria. 
In  this  brief  campaign  Alexander  estab- 


lished for  himself  a  considerable 
militaiy  reputation. 

The  blow  aimed  by  Servia  was  thus 
successfully  parried,  and  soon  after- 
ward, thanks  chiefly  to  the  diplomatic 
ability  and  pertinacity  of  the  British 
Ambassador,  Sir  William  White,  the 
danger  from  the  side  of  Turkey  was 
also  removed;  but  Prince  Alexander 
had  so  completely  compromised  him- 
self in  the  eyes  of  Russia  that  she 
could  no  longer  tolerate  his  presence 
on  the  throne  of  Bulgaria.  The  in- 
subordinate vassal  who  had  shown 
himself  ready  even  to  form  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Sultan, 
if  the  independence  of  Bulgaria  could 
be  thereby  defended  against  Russia, 
must  b^  removed.  A  plot  was  hatched 
in  the  Russian  Consulate  at  Sofia,  and 
on  the  night  of  August  21,  1886,  the 
prince  was  arrested  in  his  palace  by  a 
band  of  his  own  officers,  hurried  off 
in  a  carriage  to  the  Danube,  put  on 
board  a  steamer,  and  landed  at  Reni 
in  Russian  territory.  The  conspira> 
tors  expected  that  the  Czar  would 
arrest  him,  but  they  were  disappointed, 
and  a  still  greater  disappointment 
awaited  them.  No  sooner  had  the  news 
of  the  kidnapping  reached  Timovo, 
where  M.  Stamboloff,  then  President  of 
the  Chamber,  was  residing,  than  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  counter  move- 
ment and  brought  ba.ck  the  prince  in 
triumph.  His  Highness,  however,  had 
i)een  so  unnerved  by  the  kidnapping 
incident,  and  so  disgusted  at  finding 
that  many  of  the  officers  whom  he  had 
trusted  implicitly  had  taken  part  in 
the  conspiracy,  that  he  was  no  longer 
anxious  to  remain  on  the  throne,  and 
in  a  moment  of  weakness,  without  con- 
sulting M.  Stamboloff,  he  telegraphed 
to  the  Czar,  placing  the  matter  in  his 
hands.  At  the  same  time  he  received, 
it  is  said,  a  hint  from  Berlin  that  he 
must  expect  no  support  from  that 
quarter.  He  then  conceived  the  idea  of 
retiring  for  a  time  without  abdicating, 
but  to  this  M.  Stamboloff  objected, 
insisting  that  he  must  either  remain 
or  give  up  all  rights  to  the  throne.  In 
view  of  the  imiminent  danger  of  a 
Russian  occupation,  he  chose  the  latter 
course,  and  left  for  ever  his  adopted 
coimtry,  fulfilling  the  sinister  predic- 
tion of  Prince  Bismarck  at  the  time  of 
his  nomination  that  his  occupying  the 
throne  of  Bulgaria  would  be,  for  him 
at  least,  an  interesting  souvenir  de 
jeunesae. 

From  the  moment  of  his  abdication 
his  attitude  towards  Bulgaria  was  al- 
ways most  loyal  and  correct,  and  the 
Bulgarians  showed  their  appreciation 
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of  this  conduct  and  of  the  services 
previously  rendered  by  voting  him  an 
annuity  and  by  many  unofficial  marks 
of  afiection  and  respect.  He  married 
a  yoimg  actress  of  considerable  merit, 
Mile.  Loisinger,  and  settled  down 
quietly  as  Count  Hartenau  in  Austria, 
having  received  a  command  in  the 
Austrian  army.  He  resided  chiefly 
at  Gratz,  and  it  was  here  just  as  he 
was  starting  for  a  shooting  expedition 
in  Hungary  that  he  was  suddenly  taken 
ill  and  died  in  four  and  twenty  hours, 
on  November  17,  without  having 
rallied  from  the  first  attack. 

Lord  Ebury. — Robert  Grosvenor,  third 
son  of  the  first  Marquess  of  Westminster, 
was  bom  on  April  24,  1801,  'and  was 
the  oldest  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  was  also  far  the  oldest 
Privy  Coimcillor,  having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body  some  years  when 
the  Queen  came  to  the  throne.  Edu- 
cated at  Westminster  and  at  Christ 
Church,  ho  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  Whig  member  for  Shaftes- 
bury in  1822,  a  seat  which  he  held  for 
four  years.  From  1826  to  1847  he  re- 
presented the  city  of  Chester,  and  from 
1847  to  1867  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
On  Lord  Grey  becoming  Prime  Minister 
in  the  autumn  of  1830,  Lord  Ebury, 
then  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  became 
Comptroller  of  the  Household,  and  in 
Lord  John  Russell's  ^linistry  of  1864 
he  resumed  office  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Household  and  Groom  of  the  Stole  to 
tlie  Prince  Consort.  Eleven  years 
later  he  received,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  honour 
of  a  peerage,  taking  his  seat  in  the 
Upper  House  as  Lord  Ebury.  As  a 
politician  Lord  Ebury  filled  no  con- 
siderable space  in  the  events  of  recent 
years,  though  he  never  disguised  his 
hostility  to  Iklr.  Gladstone's  recent 
Irish  policy  and  voted  against  the 
Home  Rule  Bill.  He  was  much  more 
concerned  with  matters  of  philan- 
thropic and  religious  interest,  in  which 
he  was  frequently  associated  with  the 
late  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  was  zealous 
for  the  principles  of  the  old  Evangelical 
party  in  the  Church  of  England.  He 
held  firmly  by  the  opinion  that  the 
existing  law  was  inadequate  for  the 
suppression  of  ritualistic  practices, 
aud  his  efforts  were  directed  to  obtain- 
ing a  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  He  took  a  leading  part  in 
1853  to  procure  by  statute  a  stricter 
observance  of  Sunday  liquor  traffic, 
but  the  bill  produced  one  of  the  earliest 
demonstrations  in  Hyde  Park,  which 
at  that  time  was  much  frequented  by 


I  drivers  in  carriages  and  fashionable 
crowds.  l)he  bill  was  dropped  and  tiie 
Park  became  forsaken  by  its  previoos 
frequenters.  Lord  Ebury,  who  lived 
for  the  most  part  during  his  later  yean 
at  Moor  Park  near  Watford,  died  in 
London  on  November  18,  after  a  veiy 
short  illness.  He  married  in  1881  the 
Hon.  Charlotte  Wellesley,  sister  of  the 
first  Earl  Cowley,  who  predeceased  him 
by  two  years. 

Sir  Alexander  CntintngTiain.  —General 
Sir  Alexander  Cunnin^am,  K.G.LE., 
son  of  Allan  Cunningham  the  Scottish 
poet,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
archaeologists,  died  on  November  28, 
at  his  house  in  South  Kensington,  in 
his  eightieth  year.  Bom  in  1814,  he 
entered  Addiscombe  in  1829  and  Icdt  it 
in  1831,  as  second  lieutenant  of  the 
Bengal  engineers.  On  his  arrival  in 
India  he  served  in  various  executive 
posts.  After  acting  for  some  time  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Auckland  he 
married,  in  1840,  Alice,  daughter  of 
Marten  Whish,  and  for  the  next  twenty 
years  held  responsible  positions  as  a 
constructor  of  public  works  and  in 
various  campaigns.  At  the  battle  of 
Panniar,  in  1848,  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  turning  the  Maratha  guns  against 
their  owners.  In  1846,  during  the 
Sikh  campaign,  he  won  distinction  as 
a  field  engineer,  and  his  rapid  bridging 
of  the  Beas  by  boats  formed  one  m. 
the  brilliant  feats  of  the  war.  For  the 
next  two  years  he  was  employed  on 
difficult  boundary  demarcations  with 
Chinese  Tibet,  and  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  second  Sikh  war  he  was  appomted 
field  engineer  with  the  army  of  the 
Punjab.  Engaged  both  at  GhUliawalla 
and  at  Gujarat,  honourably  mentioned 
in  despatches,  and  doing  excellent 
work  in  charge  of  the  pontoon  train, 
he  emerged  a  brevet-major  at  the  a^ 
of  thirty-five  from  the  hard-fought 
series  of  actions  which  gave  us  the 
dominions  of  the  Sikhs.  Cunning- 
ham's active  soldiering  now  gave  place 
to  important  administrative  work.  As 
chief  engineer  in  Burma,  he  earned 
the  thanks  of  the  Government  of  India, 
and  was  chosen  in  1858  for  the  then 
extremely  dif&cult  position  of  chief 
engineer  of  the  North-western  Pro- 
vinces, just  emei^ng  from  the  adminis- 
trative confusion  left  behind  by  the 
mutiny.  After  thirty  years'  service, 
he  resigned  the  chief  engineership  of 
I  the  North-western  Provinces  with  a 
view  to  retiring  into  private  life. 
Meanwhile,  however,  Cunninghun  had 
become  famous  in  quite  another  line 
from  that  of  his  official  duties.    His 
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observations  and  inquiries  as  Boundary  ;  not    too    much    to    say    that    those 

Commissioner  (1846-47)  on  the  Tibetan  |  identifications,  although  in  some  cases 

frontier    had    been  embodied  in  two  I  corrected  or  rendered  doubtful  by  later 

monographs :  "  The  Temples  of  Kash-  i  research,   are    essential    to    any    real 

mir "  and "  Ladakh,  Physical,  Statisti-  |  knowledge     of     the     India     of     the 

cal    and    Historical/*     In    December  Brahmans,   the    Buddhists,    and    the 

1861,  the  Viceroy  entrusted  him  with  '  Greeks.    His  "Ancient  Geography  of 

an  archaeological  survey  of  India.     His  I  India"  (1871)  marshalled  in  a  syste- 

uupublished       accumulations       now  '  matic  plan  the  whole  cycle  of  modem 

enabled  him  to  issue  four  volumes  of  ,  discovery  bearing  on  the  Buddhist  and 

archaeological     reports.      From    that  Greek  periods.     As  lately  as  1892  he 

time,  with  a  short  interruption,  until  published  his    magnificent    work    on 

his  final  retirement  in   1885,  almost  Gayil.    As  a  collector  of  Indian  coins 

every  year  produced  results  and  dis-  and  antiquarian  objects  he  stood  first 

coveries  of  capital  importance  to  the  during  a  third  of  a  century.     In  certain 

ancient    history    and    geography    of  j  departments,  as  in  the  coins  of  the 

India.      His  explorations  brought  to  I  ancient  Indian   States,  of  the  Indo 


light  the  buried  framework  of  ancient 
Indian  history.  His  identifications  of 
early  cities  and  sites  would  alone  have 


Sassanian  dynasties,  and  of  the  White 
Huns,  &c.,  experts  pronounced  his 
collection  to    hie    unequalled    by  any 


entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of  Oriental    '    caibinet  in  the  world,  not  excepting  the 
scholars  throughout  the  world.    It  is       British  Museum  itself. 

On  the  1st,  at  South  Bersted,  Sussex,  aged  60,  Major-Oeneral  Sir  CHriBtopher 
Teesdale,  C.B.,  V.C.  Educated  at  Woolwich;  served  in  the  Royal  Artillery, 
1851-92 ;  was  Aide-de-Camp  to  Major-General  Sir  Fenwick  Williams  during  the 
siege  of  Kars,  1854-5,  when  he  greatly  distinguished  himself;  Equery  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  1858,  to  the  Queen,  1877  ;  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  1890.  On 
the  Ist,  at  Cracow,  aged  55,  Joliazm  Matejko,  an  eminent  Polish  painter,  chiefiy  of 
historical  subjects.  On  the  2nd,  at  Woolbeding  Park,  Sussex,  aged  72,  Lady 
Lanerton,  Diana,  daughter  of  Hon.  Geo.  Ponsonby.  Married,  1842,  Hon.  Edward 
G.  G.  Howard,  fourth  son  of  sixth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  created  Lord  Lanerton,  1874. 
On  the  2nd,  at  Rome,  aged  72,  Cardinal  Carlo  Laurenii,  formerly  Bishop  of  Amola. 
Created  Cardinal  U  petto,  1880  ;  Cardinal  Priest  of  the  Sacred  College,  1884.  On 
the  2nd,  at  West  Kensington,  aged  90,  Eev.  Robt.  Bedpath,  the  oldest  minister  of 
the  United  I*resbyterian  Church.  Born  at  Fairbridge,  near  Selkirk  ;  educated  at 
Cilasgow  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  Greek  prizeman  of  his 
year  ;  ordained,  1827  ;  held  a  charge  at  Edenshead,  Fife,  1827-30,  when  he  came 
to  London  as  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Wells  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
1830-71.  On  the  3rd;  at  Dartford,  Kent,  aged  75,  Haimali  Palmer,  eldest  daughter 
of  John  Linnell,  the  painter.  Married,  1848,  Samuel  Palmer,  whom  she  aided 
much  in  his  work  as  an  artist.  On  the  4th,  at  Paris,  aged  65,  Qeneral  Prince  Paul 
de  Beauffremont,  et  du  Saint  Empire.  A  French  cavaUy  officer  who  distinguished 
himself  in  Mexico  and  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  at  Sedan.  Married,  1861, 
Valentine  de  Riquet,  Comtesse  de  Caraman  Chimay,  from  whom  he  was  divorced. 
On  the  4th,  at  Paris,  aged  66,  Jacques  Tirard.  Bom  at  Geneva,  of  French  parents  ; 
educated  as  an  engineer  ;  came  to  Paris,  1851,  and  shortly  afterwards  started  in 
business  as  a  wholesale  engineer;  during  the  siege  he  was  elected  mayor  of  one  of 
the  districts  ;  elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  1871,  where  he  voted  with  the  Left, 
having  meanwhile  refused  to  sit  on  the  Commune  ;  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Conimerc(%  1879-82,  and  of  Finance,  1882-3,  in  several  successive  Cabinets ; 
Premier,  1887  ;  Mayor  in  1889-90,  and  Minister  of  France,  1892.  He  was  a 
.staunch  Free-Trader.  On  the  4th,  at  Ashley  Place,  aged  76,  Charles  Hathew 
Clode,  C.B. ,  son  of  George  J .  Clode  of  London.  Admitted  Solicitor,  1839 ;  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple,  1862  ;  Solicitor  to  the  War  Office,  1858-76,  and  Legal 
Secretary,  1876-80  ;  author  of  the  ♦•  Military  Forces  of  the  Crown."  On  the  4th,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  aged  53,  Peter  Ilittscli  Tschaikowsky,  a  distinguished  musician  and 
composer,  son  of  an  engineer  in  the  Imperial  Mines.  Born  at  Wotkinsk ;  edu- 
cated at  the  School  of  Jurisprudence  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  appointed  to  a  post  in 
the  Ministry  of  Justice,  1859  ;  entered  the  Conservatoire  of  Music,  1862-5  ;  studied 
under  Zaremba  and  Rubinstein  ;  Professor  of  Harmony,  &c.,  at  Moscow,  1866-78, 
wlien  ho  devoted  himself  wholly  to  composition.  On  the  8th,  at  London,  aged 
63,  Colonel  John  Henry  Randall,  C.B.,  third  son  of  Venerable  Archdeacon  Randall. 
Educated  at  Winchester ;  entered  Commissaire  Department,  1863  ;  served  in 
Crimean  Campaign,  1855-6,  and  Egyptian  Campaign,  1882.  Married,  I860,  Alice, 
daughter  of  A.  R.  Morgan.      On  the  8th,  at  Rome,  aged  50,  Slfirnor  Oeaala, 
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Minister  of  Public  WorkH ;  was  as  a  soldier,  1859-71,  engaged  in  all  the  wan  for 
Italian  Unity,  when  he  turned  to  professional  and  politicfd  life,  and  represented 
Cremona  from  1882  ;  was  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Minister  of  Public 
Works  under  Signor  Depretis,  1890-1.  On  the  9th,  at  Atwell  Park,  Blaydon-on- 
Tyne,  aged  69,  Sir  Henzy  Augiurtns  ClaTerlng,  tenth  hart.  Served  in  the  Boyal  Navy. 
Married,  1853,  Christina,  daughter  of  Prof.  Alexander  of  St.  Andrews.  On  the  10th,  at 
Teddington,  aged  69,  Lieutenant  Qeneral  George  Ctourtn^  Vlalli,  C.B.,  youngest  son 
of  Rev.  Thomas  Vialls,  of  Twickenham.  Entered  the  army,  1848 ;  served  with 
95th  Regiment  in  the  Crimea,  1854,  severely  wounded,  and  the  Indian  Mutiny  with 
great  distinction,  1857-8.  Married,  1850,  Sophie  Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  T.  Cakes,  third  baronet.  On  the  10th,  at  Harve^,  Massachusetts, 
United  States  of  America,  Aged  76,  Dr.  Herman  August  Hagen,  an  eminent  ento- 
mologist. Bom  at  Konisberg,  Prussia,  where  he  was  educated,  and  graduated  in 
1840,  and  subsequently  practised  medicine  there,  1843-63,  side  by  side  wiUi  his 
scientific  studies ;  appointed  Assistant  in  Entomology  at  Museum,  and  in  1870 
Professor  of  Entomology  in  Harvard  University.  On  the  11th,  at  Boston,  Maraa- 
chusetts,  United  States  of  America,  aged  70,  nrands  Parkman.  Bom  at  Boston ; 
graduated  at  Harvard,  1844,  and  for  two  years  studied  law,  when  he  set  out  to 
explore  the  Rocky  Mountains,  making  friends  with  the  Dakota  and  other 
Indians.  On  his  return  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  adventures,  and  attained 
high  position  as  a  writer ;  frequently  visited  Europe  to  prosecute  his  historical 
researches ;  was  Professor  of  Horticulture  at  the  A^cultural  School  at  Harvard, 
1871-2.  His  historical  works  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  thu  eighteenth  century. 
On  the  12th,  at  Munich,  aged  80,  the  Baroness  Tantpluras,  authoress  of  **  Initials,** 
**  Quits,''  &c.,  Jemima,  elder  daughter  of  James  Montgomery,  of  Sea  View,  co. 
Donegal.  Married,  1838,  Cajetan,  Baron  Tantphseus,  of  Schloss,  Marguordstein, 
Chamberlain  to  King  of  Bavaria.  On  the  13th,  at  Glasgow,  aged  84,  Ber. 
Principal  James  Morison,  D.D.,  the  founder  of  the  Evangelical  Union  Church  of 
Scotland  on  his  expulsion  for  Arminian  doctrines  from  the  United  Presbyterian 
Clmrch  in  1843.  At  Tenakill,  Queen's  County,  aged  70,  Biohard  Lalor,  son  of 
Patrick  Lalor,  M.P.  Educated  privately  as  civil  engineer  and  tenant  farmer; 
sat  as  a  Nationalist  member  for  Queen's  County,  1880-92.  Married,  1852,  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Michael  Dunne,  of  Mountratn.  On  the  16th,  at  Aixborouoh, 
near  Bruges,  Belgium,  aged  70,  Sir  Jolm  Louis,  third  baronet  of  Ghelston, 
Devon,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Louis.  Entered  the  Bombay  army,  1854 ;  retired 
as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  1873.  Married,  first,  1854,  Fanny  Anne,  daughter  of  J. 
Bland,  of  Balmah  Hall,  Norfolk,  and,  second,  1873,  Charlotte  Minnie,  dauffhter  of 
Major  William  Anderson,  2nd  West  India  Regiment ;  succeeded  his  granofather, 
1863.  On  the  16th.  at  Perth,  Western  Australia,  aged  64,  Right  Ber.  HMuy 
Button  Parry,  D.D.,  Bishopof  Perth,  son  of  Dr.  Parry,  Bishop  of  Barbadoes.  Educated 
at  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  B.A.,  18M  ;  returned  at  once  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
uas  Curate  at  Trinidad,  1851-5  ;  Tutor  of  Codington  College,  Barbadoes,  1856-60 ; 
Archdeacon  of  Barbadoes,  1860-8 ;  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Barbadoes,  1860-76,  whex^  he 
was  translated  to  Perth,  Western  Australia.  On  the  17th,  at  Richmond,  Suxrey, 
aged  74,  Colonel  Alfred  Henry  Pascoe.  Entered  the  Royal  Marines,  1854,  and 
served  in  the  Baltic,  1854-6,  and  through  the  China  War,  1856-8,  and  saw  much 
service  on  board  H.M.S.  Amethyst,  and  afterwards  on  the  coast  of  Chili  and 
Mexico.  On  the  18th,  at  Papplewich  Hall,  Notts,  aged  71,  Henry  Ftaatr  Walter, 
second  son  of  Jolm  Walter,  of  Bearwood,  and  chief  proprietor  of  Uie  Times  news- 
paper. Educated  at  Eton  and  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  B.  A'.,  1848 :  was  manager 
from  1846  of  the  Faversham  paper  mills,  and  a  colliery  proprietor.  Married,  1846, 
Isabella  Catlierinc,  daughter  of  John  Dawson,  shipowner,  of  London.  On  the 
19th,  at  Stevenage,  aged  78,  John  Bailey  Denton,  a  distinguished  agricultural 
engineer,  son  of  Samuel  Denton,  of  Gray*s  Inn..  In  early  life  he  had  been 
associated  with  !Mr.  Brassey  and- Mr.  Lock  in  the  construction  of  the  Great 
Northern,  and  the  London  and  South-western,  Midland  and  other  railways,  and  was 
the  surveyor  in  connection  with  the  enclosure  of  Rockingham  Forest  and  other 
spaces  in  the  Midlands.  Married,  1842,  Martha,  daughter  of  John  Lee.  On  the 
20th,  at  Ulster  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.,  aged  87,  George  Alemnrter  Osbonw. 
Horn  at  Limerick ;  lived  in  Paris,  1826-48,  and  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
pianists  of  his  time.  He  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  composition,  **  La  Plnie 
de  Perles  "  being  one  of  his  mo^t  popular  works.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Chopin  and  Berlioz.  On  the  22nd,  at  Viroqua,  Wisconsin,  U. S.A. ,  aged 63,  Jeremiali 
M'Lain  Rusk.  First  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States ;  began  life  as  a 
stage  driver  at  the  age  of  twelve  ;  with  his  savings  started  in  1858  as  a  farmer  in 
Wisconsin;  served  through  the  Civil  War  as  Major  of  25th  Wisconsin  Infantiy; 
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Bank  Comptroller  of  the  State,  1866*70,  and  served  two  terms  as  member  of  Congress. 
In  1881  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Uruguay  but  declined  the  appointment,  and 
was  elected  (xovernor  of  Wisconsin  on  two  occasions,  and  when  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  was  raised  to  a  Cabinet  post,  Governor  Rusk  was  appointed  by 
President  Harrison  in  response  to  a  general  demand.  On  the  23rd,  m  Western 
Australia,  aged  G7,  Sir  Edward  Poore,  third  baronet.  Lieutenant,  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards,  1844-7.  Married,  1851,  Frances  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rev.  H.  R. 
bloody,  Rector  of  Chartham.  On  the  24th,  at  Stafford  House,  St.  James',  aged 
41,  Earl  of  Cromartie,  Francis  Mackensie,  second  son  of  third  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
Succeeded  his  mother  as  second  earl  by  special  remainder.  Married,  1876,  Hon. 
Lilian  Janet,  daughter  of  fourth  Baron  Macdonald.  On  the  24th,  at  London, 
aged  83,  William  Courtney,  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Septimus* Courtney,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Charles  the  Mart3rr,  Plymouth.  Educated 
at  Haileybury ;  entered  the  Bombay  Civil  Service  as  a  Writer,  1829,  and  subse- 
quently became  Resident  at  Guzerat  and  Baroda,  1837-45  ;  Postmeutter-General  of 
Bombay,  1845-50  ;  Collector  at  Pronat,  1860-5,  when  he  retired  as  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Political  Department.  On  the  24th,  at  Bournemouth,  aged  38,  Frederick 
le  Poer  Trench.  Called  to  the  bar,  1868  ;  Crown  Solicitor  for  Galway,  1873-8 ; 
member  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Belfast  riots.  Married, 
1878,  Sarah,  oldest  daughter  of  Venerable  Archdeacon  Crampton,  of  Aughrim, 
King's  Co.  On  the  25th,  at  Cadogan  Place,  S.  W.,  aged  70,  Henry  Wyndham  West, 
Q.C.,  son  of  Martin  John  West,  Recorder  of  Lynn.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford ;  B.A.,  1844  ;  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple,  1848  ;  Re- 
corder of  Scarborough,  1858-65,  when  he  was  made  Recorder  of  Manchester; 
Attorney-General  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  1861  ;  sat  as  a  Liberal  for  Ipswich, 
1868-74.  and  again  from  1883-6.  Married,  1870,  Violet  Kathrine  Hamilton, 
daughter  of  Walter  Fred.  Campbell,  of  Islay,  N.B.  On  the  25th,  at  Oxford,  aged 
64,  Kenelm  Thomas  Digby,  only  surviving  son  of  Kenelm  Henry  Digby,  author 
of  the  "  Broadstone  of  Honour,"  &c.  Educated  at  Stonyhurst ;  represented 
Queen's  Co.  as  a  Liberal,  1868-74,  and  as  a  Home  Ruler,  1874-80.  Married,  1870, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Wm.  Groesteck,  of  Cincinnati,  U.S.  A.  On  the  25th,  at  Ostend, 
aged  67,  Sir  Henry  Wrixon-Becher,  second  baronet  of  Castle  Hyde,  Creagh,  co. 
Cork.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ;  entered  the  Rifle  Brigade. 
Married,  1878,  Florence  Elizabeth  Hannah,  daughter  of  Frederick  John  Walker, 
of  Bathwick  Priory.  On  the  27th,  at  Ballikinrain,  N.B.,  aged  75,  Sir  Arcbibald 
Orr  Ewing,  first  baronet,  eldest  son  of  Wm.  Ewing,  of  Glasgow.  Educated  at 
Edinburgh  University  ;  was  the  largest  turkey-red  dyer  and  printer  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  Ensign  in  Royal  Scottish  Archers  ;  sat  as  a  Conservative  for  Dumbar- 
tonshire, 1868-92.  Married,  1847,  Elizabeth  Lindsay,  daughter  of  James  Reid, 
of  Caldercruix,  Lanark.  On  the  27th,  at  Chelsea,  aged  64,  Oaptain  the  Hon. 
Henry  Weyland  Chetwynd,  R.N.,  third  son  of  sixth  Viscount  Chetwynd.  Entered 
tlie  navy,  1843  ;  served  during  the  Russian  War  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Crimea  as 
Lieutenant  of  H. M.S.  Sphiiw;  Inspecting  Officer  of  Coast  Guard,  1862-9;  Captain, 
H.M.S.  ll^inchcst-cr,  naval  reserve  drill  ship,  1869-73  ;  Inspector  of  life-boats,  1883. 
Married,  1858,  Julia  Bosville,  daughter  of  Duncan  Davidson,  of  TuUoch,  N.B. 
On  the  27th,  at  Wedderbum  Castle,  Duns,  N.B.,  aged  77,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  John 
Hay  Drammond  Hay,  O.C.M.O.,  K.C.B.,  son  of  Captain  Edward  Drummond  Hay. 
Educated  at  Charterhouse,  and  entered  the  diplomatic  service ;  was  paid  attache 
at  Constantinople,  1840-4;  was  sent  to  Morocco  as  Agent  and  Consul-General, 
184.'),  and  during  forty  years  was  the  adviser  not  only  of  the  British  but  of  the 
^lorocco  Government  in  their  relation  with  European  countries,  raising  the  post 
he  held  to  tliat  of  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  Married,  1845,  Annette,  daughter 
of  M.  Cazytensen,  of  Copenhagen,  Privy  Councillor  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  On 
the  28th,  at  Highgate,  aged  41,  Talbot  Baines  Beed,  a  popular  writer  for  boys,  and 
son  of  Sir  Chairlcs  Reed.  Educated  at  the  City  of  London  School,  and  for  some 
time  managed  his  father's  business  of  a  type-founder.  Married,  1889,  Marian, 
daughter  of  S.  M.  Greer,  M.P.  for  Londonderry.  On  the  29th,  at  Stapleton  Rec- 
tory, Slirewsbury,  aged  59,  Bev.  the  Hon.  Charles  William  Alexander  Feildin^,  third 
son  of  seventh  Earl  of  Dertbigh.  Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  B.A., 
1856;  Rector  of  Stapleton,  1863.  Married,  first,  1866,  Lucy,  fourth  daughter  of 
John  Grant,  of  Kilgraston,  Perthshire,  and,  second,  1882,  Emily  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Edward  C.  Egerton,  M.P. 
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FrofesBor  Tyndall. — John  T^dall, 
bom  iu  1820  at  the  village  of  Leigh  ton- 
Bridge,  near  Carlow,  although  the  son 
of  a  poor  trsuiesman,  disinherited  on 
fiu^count  of  his  opinions,  claimed  descent 
from  William  Tyndall,  the  first  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible  into  English.  Poor 
as  his  father  was,  he  kept  his  son  at 
school  imtil  his  nineteenth  year,  when 
he  left  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
mathematics  to  qualify  for  the  post  of 
Civil  Assistant  on  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Ireland.  He  remained  in  this  em- 
ployment for  five  years,  in  order  to 
complete  his  education  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer. In  1844,  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  emigrating  to  America,  he 
obtained  employment  with  a  Man- 
chester firm  on  certain  railway  works. 
He  had,  however,  already  taken  up 
the  study  of  natural  science,  and  was 
so  drawn  away  by  it  from  his  original 
pursuits  that  in  1847  he  accepted  a 
post  at  Queenswood  College,  Hants, 
where  Dr.  Frankland  was  chemist. 
In  1848  they  went  together  to  the 
University  of  Marburg,  in  Hesse-Cassel, 
to  work  under  Bunsen,  to  whom  Tyn- 
dall said  he  owed  obligations  never  to 
bo  forgotten.  Here  also  he  studied 
mathematics  and  attended  lectures, 
and  carried  on  researches  in  physics 
under  Gerling  and  Knoblauch,  and 
ultimately  took  his  degree  of  doctor. 
Tyndall  subsequently  worked  in  the 
laboratory  of  Magnus,  of  Berlin,  and 
there  he  became  the  friend  of  some 
of  the  greatest  scientific  men  of  the 
day.  In  1850  be  first  made  Faraday's 
acquaintance  by  calling  upon  the  great 
master  at  the  Royal  Institution  with 
one  of  his  papers.  In  1851  he  accom- 
panied Professor  Huxley  to  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Ipswich, 
and  thus  commenced  a  close  friend- 
ship which  lasted  to  the  end.  Dr. 
Bcnce  Jones  heard  of  Tyndall  in  Berlin, 
and,  always  alert  in  the  promotion  of 
science,  and  in  aiding  those  who  pur- 
sued it,  had  him  invited,  in  1853,  to 
give  a  Friday  evening  lecture  at  the 
lioyal  Institution.  Soon  afterwards, 
on  the  proposal  of  Faraday,  Tyndall 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Physics  in 
the  institution,  with  which  he  remained 
connected  in  this  capacity,  and  subse- 
quently, on  the  death  of  Faraday,  as 
Kesident  Director,  until  his  retirement 
in  1887. 

Tyndall's  name  will  for  long  be  asso- 
ciated witli  the  Swiss  Alps.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  mountcunoers  whose 


exploits  subsequently  made  those  moun- 
tains the  playground  of  Europe.  His 
first  visit  was  in  1849,  and  his  second 
in  1856,  in  company  with  Professor 
Huxley,  and  from  that  time  onwards 
he  regularly  returned  to  Switserland, 
ultimately  building  himnelf  a  chalet 
on  the  Bel  Alp  overlooking  the  Aletsoh 
Glacier.  Between  1856  and  1862  he 
ascended  Mont  Blanc  three  times;  in 
1858  he  ascended  Monte  Rosa  alone, 
and  made  several  fruitless  attempts  to 
scale  tJie  Matterhom.  He  was  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  various  pro- 
blems connected  with  ice ;  so  much  so 
that  he  visited  Chamounix  at  Christ- 
mas, 1859,  and,  amid  circumstances  of 
the  most  tr3ring  kind,  succeeded  in 
taking  a  series  of  measurements  of  the 
rate  of  motion  of  the  Mer  de  Glace. 
As  will  be  seen  in  his  "  Forms  of 
Wat«r,'^  his  researches  on  ice,  both  in 
the  Alps  and  in  his  laboratory  in  AltM- 
marle  Street,  were  long  continued  and 
of  the  most  varied  character,  pregnant 
with  important  results  to  science.  In 
connection  with  TyndalFs  researches 
on  glaciers  an  unhappy  controversy 
arose  with  Principal  Forbes,  who  was 
also  early  attracted  to  Switzerland, 
and  the  divergence  of  the  two  trav- 
ellers'  theories  was  so  great  as  to 
produce  a  rift  in  £heir  fnendly  rela- 
tions. 

In  earlier  vears,  at  Marburg  with 
Dr.  Knoblauch,  and  afterwards,  he  de- 
voted much  time  to  researches  on 
magnetism,  in  which  also  he  achieved 
results  of  permanent  value.  Ho,  like 
other  scientific  men  of  the  time,  was 
fired  by  Faraday's  wonderful  experi- 
ments. But,  indeed,  as  the  pages  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  and  of 
his  own  numerous  works  show,  Tyn- 
dairs  researches  embraced  a  wide  circle 
of  subjects  in  physics — light,  heat, 
sound,  electricity.  Early  in  his  career 
at  the  Koyal  Institution  he  undertook 
a  series  of  researches  on  the  cleavage 
of  slate  rocks,  which  led  him  to  im- 
portant conclusions.  In  all  that  he 
imdertook  he  was  able  to  do  good  work 
for  science  and  for  the  service  of 
humanity.  A  long  series  of  researches, 
for  example,  on  the  atmosphere  as  a 
vehicle  for  sound  were  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of 
fog  signals  on  our  coasts.  For  some 
years,  indeed,  he  was  scientific  adviser 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Light- 
house Authorities;  but  that  position 
he  resigned  in  1883,  mainly  because  he 
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declared  that  the  importaut  work  in 
connection  with  lighthouses  was  not 
being  carried  out  in  honest  compliance 
with  the  discoveries  of  science.  Quite 
equal  in  importance  to  his  work  in  this 
direction  and  to  his  researches  in  elec- 
tricity were  his  long  series  of  investi- 
gations on  heat,  which  he  carried  out 
in  the  Boyal  Institution.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  published  several  memoirs,  and 
embodied  many  of  the  results  in  his 
work  on  "  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion." 
These  researches  branched  out  ulti- 
mately into  a  variety  of  directions, 
among  others  into  an  examination 
of  the  nature  of  the  dust  particles 
that  fill  the  atmosphere,  some  of 
the  conclusions  being  embodied  in 
his  famous  Royal  Institution  lecture, 
in  January  1870,  on  "Dust  and  Dis- 
ease. " 

Among  other  public  appointments 
held  by  Tyndall  early  in  his  career  was 
that  of  Examiner  under  the  Council 
for  Military  Education,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  in  1855.  He  conceived, 
most  probably  with  justice,  that  the 
particular  department  of  which  he  had 
charge  did  not  receive  fair  play  at  the 
•  hands  of  the  council,  and  expressed 
his  views  openly  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times.  This  step  naturally  drew  down 
an  official  reprimand,  but  justice  and 
good  sense  were  so  obviously  on  Tyn- 
dall's  side,  that  the  council  were  afraid 
to  follow  up  by  dismissal  his  refusal  to 
apologise.  His  independence  and  care- 
lessness of  mere  worldly  gain  was  further 
shown  in  his  presentation  of  1 3,000  dols., 
the  net  proceeds  of  a  lecturing  tour  in 
the  United  States,  to  three  American 
Universities  for  the  purpose  of  scientific 
research. 

Prof.  Tyndall  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1853,  and  sub- 
sequently honours  of  various  kinds  were 
showered  upon  him  by  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh ; 
at  the  last  place  he  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  on  the  same  occasion  that 
Carlyle  delivered  his  rectorial  address. 
In  1876  Tyndall  married  Louisa,  eldest 
daughter  of  Lord  Claude  Hamilton. 
His  death,  which  happened  under  very 
distressing  circumstances  at  his  house 
in  Hind  Head,  near  Haslemere,  oc- 
curred on  December  4.  It  was  the 
result  of  the  inadvertent  adminis- 
tration of  an  overdose  of  chloral,  of 
which  he  had  been  prescribed  the  use 
for  insomnia  and  rheumatism,  the 
former  ailment  having  been  of  long 
standing. 

Ri^ht  Hon.  Edward  Stanhope. — Ed- 
ward Stanhope,  second  son  of  the  fifth 


Earl  Stanhope,  the  historian,  was  bom 
on  September  24, 1840,  and  after  having 
passed  through  Harrow  School,  entered 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  in  1862,  having  obtained  a 
first-class  in  mathematics  at  modera- 
tions, and  an  honorary  fourth-class  in 
the  final  classical  sohooL  He  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  1862, 
and  in  1865  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  commenced 
practice  at  the  Parliamentary  bar  with 
every  prospect  of  making  a  large  in- 
come. In  1874,  however,  he  renounced 
his  professional  life,  and  entered  Par- 
liament as  Conservative  member  for 
Mid-Lincolnshire.  In  November  1875 
he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
post  he  held  until  1878,  when  he  was 
transferred  as  Under  Secretary  to  the 
India  Office,  and  remained  there 
until  the  fail  of  the  Conservative 
Cabinet  in  1880.  He  remained  with 
his  party  in  Opposition  until  1885, 
when  for  about  three  months  he  held 
the  post  of  Vice-President  of  Council,  but 
in  August  of  that  year  he  was  advanced 
to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  On  the  for- 
mation of  Lord  Salisbury's  second 
Administration  in  July  1886,  Mr.  Stan- 
hope was  first  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  but  in  January 
1887  he  was  transferred  to  the  War 
Office.  In  the  former  department  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  Imperial  Federation  League,  and 
at  the  latter  his  name  will  be  promi- 
nently associated  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  under  which 
private  soldiers  performed  their  home 
service — rations  were  improved,  bar- 
racks rebuilt,  and  their  insanitary 
scandals  swept  away.  He  was  a  fluent 
speaker,  and  a  courteous  opponent  and 
an  imtiring  worker  with  many  of  the 
habits  of  a  permanent  official.  He 
married,  1870,  Lucy  Constance,  daugli- 
ter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Egerton,  and 
died  on  December  22  at  Chevening, 
Sevenoaks,  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
family,  from  an  attack  of  ^out,  which 
suddeiily  and  without  warning  affected 
the  heart. 

Dean  MeriTale. — Charles  Merivale 
was  a  son  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Merivale,  of 
Barton  Place,  Devon,  the  author  of 
the  famous  reports  of  Lord  Eldon'a 
time,  and  who  afterwards  became  a 
commissioner  of  bankrupts.  Bom  in 
1808,  Charles  Merivale  went  to  Harrow 
and  subsequently  to  Haileybury, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  St.  John's 
College,  CamDridge.    At  the  university 
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he  wafl  known  not  only  as  a  good 
scholar,  but  as  a  good  oarsman,  and 
rowed  in  the  first  boat  race  in  1829 
against  Oxford.  He  was  fourth  classic 
in  1830— the  senior  being  Christopher 
Wordsworth,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lincoln — and  a  senior  optimo  in  the 
Mathematical  Tripos.  He  was  elected 
to  a  fellowship  at  St.  John's,  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  tutor;  and  in 
1836-7  was  one  of  the  examiners  for  the 
Classical  Tripos.  Mr.  Merivale  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1833,  and  priest  in 
1834,  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Ely,  and, 
after  a  long  residence  in  the  university, 
was  in  1848  presented  by  his  college  to 
the  living  of  Lawford  in  Essex,  where 
he  remained  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 

The  fruits  of  his  leisure  in  the 
retirement  of  a  country  parish  soon 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  "  History  of 
the  Romans  under  the  P2mpire, "  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1850  and 
which  occupied  him  until  1862.  Within 
a  few  years  of  its  completion  the  history 
was  translated  both  into  Italian  and 
into  German.  He  was  Boyle  Lecturer 
in  1864  and  1865,  and  the  subjects  of 
the  two  series  were  the  "  Conversion  of 
the  Roman  Empire*'  and  the  "Con- 
version of  the  Northern  Nations."  He 
also  wrote  a  short  history  of  the  **  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Republic,"  published  in 
1853;  a  ♦•  General  History  of  Rome" 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  fall 
of  Augustulus,  A.D.  476  ;  a  shorter  school 
histor>',  which  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
general  history,  published  in  1879,  and 
also  a  little  volume  in  the  series  of 
Epochs  of  Ancient  History,  on  the 
Roman  Triumvirates,  published  in 
1876.  In  1 879  he  delivered  four  lectures 
in  Ely  Cathedral  on  *'  Some  Epochs 
of  Early  Church  History."  He  also 
edited  with  notes  the  *'  Jugurtha  "  and 
"'  Catiline "  of  Sallust.  Merivale  was 
more  of  a  student  and  scholar  than  of  a 
Churchman,  and  few  of  his  sermons 
are  published.  He  was  not  eloquent, 
and  had  no  tast«  for  controversy,  and 
exclusive  of  the  Boyle  lectures  and 
the  Hulscan  lectures  delivered  at 
Cambridge  in  1861,  few  of  his  sermons 
were  printed. 

He  was  a  master  of  Latinity,  an 
•excellent  classical  scholar  of  the  old 
school,  and  his  Latin  composition, 
especially  in  verse,  was  vigorous  and 
idiomatic ;  indeed,  his  devotion  to 
Latin  was  almost  exclusive.  It  was 
not  merely  that  the  bent  of  his  mind 
was  mainly  historical,  and  that  his 
efforts  were,  necessarily  in  so  wide  a 
field,  concentrated  for  the  most  part 
on  a  particular  iMjriod,  but  that  his 


lighter  efforts  also  were  ezolusively  in 
Latin.  In  addition  to  the  Latin  vene 
prizes  which  he  won  at  Cambridge,  he 
contributed  many  graceful  specimenf 
in  a  great  variety  of  metres  to  the 
**  Arundines  CamL" 

Dr.  Merivale  was  Chaplain  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Gommons 
from  1863  to  1869.  In  the  latter  yeur* 
on  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Harvey 
Goodwin  to  the  Bishopric  of  Carlisle, 
the  Deanery  of  Ely,  whioh  had  been 
declined  by  Canon  Dale,  of  St.  Paul's, 
afterwards  Dean  of  Rochester,  was 
conferred  upon  Merivale.  The  woi^ 
of  restoration  of  the  cathedral  had 
been  brought  into  a  forward  state  by 
Dean  Peacock  and  practically  com- 
pleted by  Dean  Goodwin,  and  little 
scope  was  left  for  Merivale  in  that 
direction.  He  found,  however,  other 
spheres  of  usefulness  and  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  Grammar  School,  tot 
which  new  buildings  were  erected  by 
the  Chapter,  and  which  was  largely 
developed  in  numbers  and  efficiency. 
A  theological  ooUe^  was  also  estab- 
lished in  the  city  in  the  late  Dean's 
i  time.  The  most  noteworthy  event, 
however,  of  the  twenty-four  years  of 
Merivale's  occupation  of  the  deanery 
was  the  celebration  in  October  1878, 
with  considerable  pomp  and  splendour 
and  lavish  hospitality  on  the  part  of 
clergy  and  laity  alike,  of  the  l,dOOtli 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
cathedral,  or  rather  the  Monastery  of 
Elv,  by  St.  Etheldreda.  The  Dean 
published  an  interesting  little  volume 
concerning  the  proceedings  on  tiiat 
occasion.  In  1866  an  honorary  D.C.L. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  among  his  associates 
in  that  distinction  being  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  and  Lord  Kelvin. 

Dr.  Merivale  married,  in  1847,  Miss 
Judith  Frere,  a  cousin  of  the  late  Sir 
Bartle  Frere ;  he  died  at  Ely,  Decem- 
ber 26,  after  a  long  illness,  aged  eighty- 
five  years. 

Sir  Samuel  White  Baker,  S3.,  M^, 
F.R.8.— Sir  Samuel  White  Baker,  the 
eldest  son  of  Samuel  Baker  of  Lypiatt 
Park,  Gloucestershire,  was  bom  in 
London,  June  8,  1821.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  a  somewhat  desultory  way  at 
a  private  school  and  in  Germany,  tak- 
ing up  the  profession  of  engineer.  In 
1843  he  was  married  to  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Martin. 
From  the  first  he  was  a  keen  sports- 
man, and  in  1845  he  went  to  Ceylon, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  elephant 
hunting.  But  even  then  he  was  much 
more  than  a  sportsman,  and  had  the 
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true  geographer's  interest  in  cotintrj 
and.people,  as.  may  be  seen  in  Hi&  in- 
teresting work,  *'  The  Rifle  and  the 
Hound  in  Ceylon  "  (1864),  a  new  edition 
of  which  was  published  in  1874,  and  also 
in  his  ''Eight  Years*  Wanderings  in 
Ceylon"  (1856).  In  1847  he  established 
an  agricultural  settlement  and  sanato- 
rium on  the  plateau  of  Novera  Elia, 
6,200  ft.  above  sea-level.  With  great  cost 
to  himself,  he,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  brought  emigrants  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  best  breeds  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  to  found  a  mountain  colony  which 
became  a  favourite  mountain  resort 
covered  with  hotels  and  villas.  In  1864 
Baker  finally  retired  from  his  Ceylon 
enterprise,  and  in  1856  he  lost  his  wife. 
In  the  same  year  he  proceeded  to  the 
Crimea,  and  afterwards  superintended 
the  construction  of  the  railway  connect- 
ing the  Danube  across  the  Dobrudja 
with  the  Black  Sea.  In  1860  he 
married  again,  his  second  wife  being  a 
Hungarian  lady,  Florence,  a  daughter 
of  M.  Finnian  von  Sass,  who  was  after- 
wards the  sharer  in  all  her  husband's 
arduous  and  dangerous  enterprises. 

In  1861  Baker  first  went  to  Egypt 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  doing 
what  he  could  at  his  own  expense  to 
clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  Nile 
sources.  He  arrived  in  Cairo  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  early  in  1861,  and 
on  April  15  went  up  the  Nile  on  his 
great  quest,  part  of  his  object  being  to 
succour  Speke  and  Grant,  who  had  left 
Zanzibar  the  year  before  with  the  same 
object  in  view  as  Baker.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  his  main  task  he  made  a 
diversion  into  Abyssinia  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  sport,  but  mainly  with  the 
object  of  supplementing  the  work  of 
Bruce  by  completing  what  may  be 
called  the  eastern  hydrography  of  the 
Nile.  To  this  work  he  devoted  a  whole 
year,  during  which  he  examined  every 
individual  river  that  is  tributary  to  the 
Nile  from  Abyssinia,  including  the  At- 
bara,  the  Settit,  the  Royan,  Salaam, 
Angrat,  Rahad,  Dinder,  and  the  Blue 
Nile.  At  the  same  time  he  perfected 
himself  in  Arabic  and  studied  the  char- 
acter of  the  people,  both  necessary  ac- 
quirements which  he  believed  led  to  his 
ultimate  success  in  reaching  the  Albert 
Nyanza.  This  important  undertaking, 
during  which  he  was  able  to  ascertain 
tlie  share  of  these  Abyssinian  tributa- 
ries in  the  economy  of  the  Nile,  would 
in  itself  have  entitled  Baker  to  a  high 
place  among  the  scientific  explorers  of 
Africa. 

In  June  1862  Baker  was  at  Khar- 
toum, where  the  White  and  the  Blue 
Niles  meet.     Here  he  fitted  out  three 


vessels,  and,  with  an  escort  of  ^ninety 
persons  andiwenty-nine  camels,  horses, 
and  asses,  he  proceeded  southwards  to 
Gondokoro,  where,  in  the  middle  of 
February  1868,  he  met  with  Speke 
and  Grant,  who  fired  him  with  the 
narrative  of  their  discovery  of  the 
source  of  the  Nile.  At  the  same  time 
they  told  him  of  rumours  of  the  ex- 
istence of  another  lake,  to  the  west  of 
Victoria  Nyanza,  into  which  the  Nile 
was  reported  to  flow.  Baker  decided 
to  seek  for  this  other  Nile  lake.  The 
slave  traders  did  their  utmost  to  wreck 
the  expedition,  which  they  looked  upon 
as  the  forerunner  of  the  extinction  of 
their  nefarious  traffic.  This  compelled 
Baker  to  make  a  detour  to  the  last 
through  the  negro  kingdoms  of  Ellyria, 
Latuka,  Obbo,  and  the  Madi  country, 
into  Unyoro,  the  tyrannical  chief  of 
which  caused  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  At  last,  however,  on  March 
14,  1864,  Baker  and  his  wife  reached 
the  lofty  shores  of  the  Mwuta  Nzige  at 
Vacovia,  a  considerable  distance  down 
the  east  side  of  the  lake.  To  this  lake 
he  gave  the  name  of  Albert  Nyanza. 
He  navigated  its  waters  for  ten  days 
northwards  to  Magungo,  where  the 
Somerset  Nile,  which  leaves  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza,  enters  the  smaller  lake. 
Baker  was  unable  actually  to  verify 
the  exit  of  the  White  Nile  from  the 
newly-discovered  lake,  but  of  this 
there  could  he  no  doubt,  as  on  his 
return  journey  he  struck  the  river  again 
at  Apuddo,  about  sixty  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  lake.  Thus,  amid  many 
hardships,  and  at  frequent  risk  of 
death  at  the  hands  of  Arab  slavers  and 
hostile  chiefs,  Baker  and  his  wife 
forged  one  of  the  most  important  links 
in  the  course  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  famous  rivers.  The  trials  which 
Lady  Baker  had  to  undergo  in  forcing 
her  way  into  a  region  absolutely  un- 
known and  bristling  with  dangers  of 
every  kind  were  unprecedented.  Even 
on  the  return  journey,  owing  to  illness 
and  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
country,  it  took  the  expedition  nearly 
a  year  to  reach  Gondokoro,  and  it  was 
not  until  1866  that  the  Bakers  returned 
to  England.  Their  fame  had  pre- 
ceded them,  and  in  1866  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  awarded  Baker  one  of 
its  gold  medals  "  for  his  relief  of  Cap- 
tains Speke  and  Grant,  and  his  en- 
deavour to  complete  the  discovery  of 
those  travellers. ' '  In  1866  he  was  created 
M.A.  of  Cambridge  University,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood: 
he  was  also  decorated  by  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt,  and  was  awarded  a  great 
gold  medal  by  the  Paris  Geographical 
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Society.  He  told  the  story  of  his 
work  in  two  publications,  "  The  Albert 
Nyanza  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile*' 
(1866)  and  "The  Nile  Tributaries  of 
Abyssinia"  (1867) 

In  the  hope  and  belief  of  being  able 
to  do  something  towards  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  African  slave  trade,  Sir 
Samuel  and  Lady  Baker  returned  to 
Egypt  in  1867,  and  towards  the  close 
of  1868  joined  the  suite  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  who  were  then 
making  a  tour  in  Egypt.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  following  year  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  was  taken  into  council  by  the 
Khedive  as  to  the  best  means  of  an- 
nihilating the  slave  trade  and  extend- 
ing the  blessings  of  agriculture  and 
legitimate  commerce.  It  was  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  the  attempt  should 
be  made,  and  that  an  expedition  should 
be  conducted  into  the  interior  without 
delay  under  Sir  Samuel  Baker  as  its 
head.  A  formal  firman  was  delivered 
to  Baker  by  the  Khedive,  who,  we  are 
bound  to  believe,  was  for  the  moment 
|)erfectly  sincere  in  his  intentions.  It 
was  stated  in  this  document  that  the 
object  of  the  enterprise  was  *'to  sup- 
press the  slave  trade,  to  introduce  a 
system  of  regular  commerce,  to  open 
to  na\'igation  the  great  lakes  of  the 
Equator,  and  to  establish  a  chain 
of  militarv  stations  and  conmicrcial 
depots  distant  at  intervals  of  three 
days'  march  throughout  Central  Africa, 
accepting  Gondokoro  as  the  basis  of 
operations."  Baker  was  given  the 
rank  of  Pasha,  and  was  entrusted  with 
'^the  most  absolute  and  supreme 
power,  even  that  of  death,  and  supreme 
authority  over  all  those  countries  be- 
longing to  the  Nile  basin  south  of 
Gondokoro."  For  the  purposes  of  the 
expedition  Baker  had  three  steamers 
built  and  two  steel  boats,  besides  a 
variety  of  other  appliances,  to  enable 
him  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  his 
mission,  which  was  to  last  for  four 
years  from  April  1,  1869.  He  had  with 
him  a  number  of  European  officers 
and  men  with  a  force  of  1 ,645  troops, 
including  a  corps  of  200  irregular 
cavalry  and  two  batteries  of  artillery. 
After  many  difficulties  and  delays,  the 
expedition  got  under  way  at  the  end 
of  1869,  and  reached  Khartoum  in 
June  1870.  Here  the  Governor  and 
all  his  underlings  placed  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  progress,  and  Baker  had 
many  gross  abuses  to  expose  in  the 
administration  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan. 
He  succeeded  in  the  end  in  making 
a  start  with  thirty-three  vessels  of 
various  kinds,  but  nature  as  well  as 
natives    seemed    to    conspire    against 


success.  Baker  found  the  White  NUe 
choked  for  many  miles  with  the  dense 
vegetation  known  as  "  sudd."  Through 
this  a  channel  had  to  be  cloven  to 
enable  the  expedition  to  make  way, 
and  in  the  process  the  people  of  the 
expedition  died  by  the  soore  nom  hard- 
ship  and  malaria.  It  was  only  in 
April  1871  that  the  weakened  expedi- 
tion reached  Gondokoro.  Here  &ker 
proceeded  at  onoe  to  raise  a  new  town, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ismailla. 
The  Bari  negroes  around  Gondokoro 
waged  war  against  the  expedition,  but 
in  the  end  were  subdued.  Baker's 
own  troops  manifested  an  inolination 
to  mutiny,  but  his  energy  and  deter- 
mination brought  them  under  complete 
control.  With  a  greatly  weakened 
force  in  the  end  of  1^1  Baker  marohed 
southwards,  and  at  Fatiko  on  the  Nile 
(8  deg.  N.  lat.)  he  established  a  forti- 
fied camp,  from  which  he  waged  war 
against  the  slave  hunters  who  were 
devastating  the  land.  He  pushed  south- 
wards as  far  as  Masindi,  in  Unyoro, 
almost  constantly  fighting,  either  with 
the  slavers  or  with  the  natives,  chief 
among  whom  were  Kabba  Rega,  the 
tyrannical  ruler  of  Unyoro.  So  terriUe, 
indeed,  was  the  struggle  that  in  1871 
rumours  of  the  massacre  of  the  whoJe 
expedition  by  treacheiy  reached  Eng- 
land. In  April  1878  Baker  returned 
to  Gondokoro,  having,  for  a  time  at 
least,  checked  the  slave  trade;  but 
only  for  a  time,  for  as  soon  as  he  left 
the  country  it  became  as  flourishing 
as  ever,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
this  formidable  expedition  had  much 
immediate  practical  result ;  Sir  Samuel 
and  Lady  Baker  returned  to  England, 
the  story  of  the  expedition  being  told 
in  his  work  "Ismailla"  (1874);  and 
the  crusade  against  slavery  was  con- 
tinued by  others,  chief  of  whom  was 
General  Gordon. 

Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Baker  settled 
down  at  Sandford  Orleigh  at  Newton 
Abbot,  Devonshire,  but  the  wandering 
and  sporting  instinct  was  as  strong  as 
ever,  and  seldom  a  year  passed  Uiat 
the  two  did  not  take  flight  to  some 
distant  part  of  the  glol^.  In  1879, 
shortly  after  the  British  occupation  of 
Cyprus,  they  visited  every  portion  of 
the  island,  travelling  in  a  caravan,  the 
results  being  published  in  a  volume 
entitled  '*  Cyprus  as  I  saw  it  in  1879." 
In  subsequent  years  lengthened  visits 
were  made  to  Syria,  India,  Japan,  and 
America.  In  1888  Baker  published 
"  True  Tales  for  my  Grandsons,'*  and 
in  1890  "■  Wild  Beasts  and  their  Ways,*' 
reminiscences  of  sport  and  observa^on 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
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In  1869  he  published  a  story  of  ad- 
venture under  the  title  of  '*  Cast  up  by 
the  Sea." 

Contrary  to  his  usual  habit  he  had 
decided  to  spend  the  winter  in  England 
and  enjoyed  his  usual  health  up  to  the 
middle  of    November — when  a  chill, 


caught  at  shooting,  obliged  him  to 
take  to  his  bed.  He  gradually  got 
worse ;  and  a  chest  affection,  which 
ultimately  developed  into  angina  pec- 
toris, attacked  him.  He  died  on  De- 
cember 30,  at  Sandford  Orleigh,  his 
residence  in  South  Devon. 


On  the  1st,  at  Charter  House,  Maynooth,  aged  42,  the  Duke  of  Letnster,  Gerald 
Fitzgerald,  fifth  Duke  of  Leinster,  premier  duke,  marquess  and  earl  in  Ireland ; 
was,  1874-5,  Captain  in  the  Kildare  Militia,  but  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  local  affairs,  and  to  the  management  of  his  estates.     Married,  1884,  La>dy 
Hermione  Wilhelmina  Dunoombe,  daughter  of  first  Earl  of  Feversham.     On 
tlie    1st,   at    St.    Katharine's    Dock    House,    London,    aged    67,   Rev.   Edward 
Henry    Bradley,    D.D.,    only    son    of    Edward    Taylor    Bradley,    of    Calcutta. 
Educated  at  Balliol   College,   Oxford ;   B.A.,   1848 ;  first-class  Classics,   Fellow 
and  Tutor  of   Durham   University,   and    Principal  of   Hatfield   Hall,   1850-8; 
Assistant    Master   at    Harrow,    1853-68,    and    Head    Master    of    Haileybury, 
1868-83.      On   his  retirement  he   devoted  himself  to  work   in   the  East  End 
of  London,  and  was  associated  with  Toynbee  Hall.     On  the  2nd,  at  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea,  aged  81,  Dowager  Duchess  of  St.  Alban'e,  EUsabeth  Oatharlne,  daughter  of 
General  Joseph  Gubbins,  of  Kilfoush,  co.  Limerick.    Married,  first,  1839,  ninth 
Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  and,  second,  1859,  tenth  Viscount  Falkland.     On  the  2nd, 
at  Warwick  Castle,  aged  75,  Earl  of  Warwick,  George  Orey,  fourth  earl.     Educated 
privately,  also  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford;  B.A.,  1889;  sat  as  a  Conservative 
for  South  Warwickshire,  1845-53 ;  opposed  Sir  Robert  Peel's  free-trade  policy. 
Married,  1852,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  eighth  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March. 
Latterly  he  took  a  great  interest  in  agricultural  matters.     On  the  2nd,  at  Peters- 
field,  Hants,  aged  84,  George  Morley  Dowdeswell,  Q.C.     Called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Inner  Temple,  1834;  Oxford  Circuit  Q.C.,  1866;  Official  Referee,  1877-84;  Re- 
corder of  Newark,  1854.     Author  of  several  legal  works.     On  the  3rd,  at  Athaville, 
CO.  Mayo,  aged  68,  Sir  Robert  LyncluBlosse,  tenth  baronet.     Educated  at  Rugby. 
Married,  1853,  Lady  Harriet,  fourth  daughter  of  second  Marquess  of  Sligo.     On 
the  3rd,  at  Bradpole  Vicarage,  Dorset,  aged  78,  Rev.  Alexander  Broadley.    Edu- 
cated at  Wadham  College,  Ojcford  ;  B.A.,  1836;  third-class  Classics;  appointed 
Vicar  of  Bradpole,  1843;  Canon  of  Salisbury,  1862.     On  the  4th,  at  Clonbrock, 
CO.  Galway,  aged  86,  Lord  Clonbrock,  Robert  Dillon,  third  baron.     Educated  at 
Eton  and  Christ  College,  Oxford  ;  B.A.,  1827  ;  a  constant  resident  on  his  property, 
and  a  popular  landlord  ;  Lord- Lieutenant,  co.  Galway.    Married,  1880,  Hon.  Car. 
Spencer,  eldest  daughter  of  first  Baron  Churchill.     On  the  4th,  at  Great  Malvern, 
aged  61,  Henry  Napier  Bruce  Erskine,  C  S.I.,  son  of  William  Erskine,  of  Blsbckburn, 
Linlithgowshire.     Educated  at  Haileybury:  entered  Bombay  Civil  Service,  1863  ; 
Commissioner  of  Northern  Division,  1877-9 ;   Commissioner  in  Soinde,  1879-87. 
On  the  5th,  at  Machary  House,  Perthshire,  aged  54,  Viscount  Stratballan,  Jamea 
David  Drummond,  eighth  viscount  and  heir  presumptive  to  the  earldom  of  Perth. 
Educated  at  Eton  ;  served  in  6th  Dragoon  Guards.    Married,  first,  1868,  Ellen, 
daughter  of  Cudbert  B.  Thornhill,  C.I.E.,  and,  second,  1875,  Margsuret,  daughter 
of  William  B.  Smythe,  of  Methven  Castle,  Perthshire.     On  the  6th,  at  Haines 
Hill,   Taunton,   aged    80,   Robert  Artlxiir  Kinglake,  Registrar  of    the  Taunton 
Probate  District,  third  son  of  William  Kinglake,  of  Wilton  House,  Somerset,  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  Somerset  Valhalla  of  Worthies  established  in  the  Shire 
Hall,   Taunton,   and    the    author  of    several    literary  works.      Married,    1844, 
Harriet    Salome,   daughter  of    the    Rev.    A.    Loftus  Clifie.      On    the    7th,    at 
Guernsey,    aged    73,  Captain   Thomas   Anthony   Swinburne,    R.N.,    of   Pontop 
Hall,  Durham,  eldest  son  of   Lieutenant-General  Thomas  Robert  Swinburne. 
Entered  the  Royal  Navy,   1834  ;  served  through  the  Syrian  War,  1840 ;  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Crimea  War,  1854-5  ;  Inspecting  Officer  of  Coast  Forces 
at  Greenock,  1864-76.     Married,  1852,  Maria  Ann,  daughter  of  Captain  Fraser, 
of  Gorthaleg.     On  the  8th,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  42,  Hon.  Robt.  Preston  Bruce, 
second  son  of  eighth  Earl  of  Elgin.     Bom  at  Quebec ;  educated  at  Eton  and 
Balliol  College,  Oxford;   B.A.,  1874;   second-class  Classics;  called  to  the  bar, 
1879  ;  sat  as  a  Liberal  for  Fifeshire,  1880-5,  and  for  West  Fifeshire,  1885-9,  when 
he  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health.     On  the  9th,  at  Windlesham,  aged  77,  Sir 
George  Elvey,  son  of  John  Elvey,  of  Canterbury,  where  he  was  educated.     Ap- 
pointed, 1835,  Organist  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  Organist  to  the 
King,   1836;  B.M.   Oxon.,  1838,  and  Doctor  of  Music,   1841;  retired  in  1882. 
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Married,  first,  1838,  Harriette,  daughter  of  Highmore  Skeats,  of  Windsor ;  aeoond, 
1854,  Isabella  G.,  daughter  of  J.  Bowyer  Nicholls,  F.S.A. ;  third,  Eleonora  Gxaoe, 
daughter  of  Bich.  Jarvis ;  fourth,  1882,  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  Savory,  of  Buck- 
hurst  Park.     On  the  9th,  at  Wimpole  Street,  aged  53,  Arthur  WeUed^y  Edic,  HD. 
Educated  at  Huntingdon  and  Aldenham  Grammar  School,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester  ;  studied  medicine  at  Westminster  Hoa- 
pital ;  M.RC.S.,  1862  ;  M.B.  Lond.,  1668,  and  eventually  practised  in  London  as 
a  specialist  in  the  diseases  of  women.      Married,  1874,  Mary,  daughter  of  Andrew 
Murray,  of  Aberdeen.     On  the  9th,  at  Leasingham,  aged  76,  Sight  B«v.  Edward 
TroUope,  D.D.,  Bishop  Sufiragan  of   Nottingham,  youngest  son  of  Sir  John 
Trollope,  sixth  baronet.     Educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  B^. , 
Hector  of  Leasingham,  1848  ;  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  1861 ;  Bishop  Suffragan  of 
Nottingham,  1877 ;  the  author  of  nimierous  works  on  archsBology.     Married, 
first,  1846,  Grace,  daughter  of  Sir  J.  H.  Palmer,  of  Carlton  Park,  Northants,  and 
second,  1892,  Louisa,  daughter  of  Bev.  H.  Harris,  of  Wentfield,  Berks.     On 
the  10th,  at  South  Kensington,  aged   71,  Admiral  Sir  John  Corbett,   S.03., 
fourth    son    of    Uvedale    Corbett- Windross,  of  Cotsbrooke,    Salop.       Entered 
Boyal  Navy,  1885 ;    served  through  the  operations  on  Coast  of  Syria,  1840 ; 
commanded  rocket-boat  at  the  taking  of  Lagos ;   served  afterwards  in  North 
American  and  China  Stations  ;  Captain  of  the  Britannia,   1867-70 ;  Commander- 
in-Chief,  East  Indies,  1877-9 ;   Admiral  at  the  Nore,  1879-85.     Married,  1864, 
Georgina  Grace,  daughter  of  G.  J.  Holmes,  of  Brook  Hall,  Norfolk.     On  the 
10th,  at  Warwick  Square,  S.W.,  aged  82,  Edward  Thornton,  C.B.,  son  of  John 
Thornton,  of  Clapham.     Entered  Bengal  Civil  Service,  1829,  and  filled  many 
important  posts  in  that  presidency.    Married,  1 840,  Louisa  Chicheliana,  daughter 
of   B.  Chicheley  Plowden ;   retired  1862.     On  the   10th,  at  Blunham  House, 
Beds,   aged  74,  Sir  Salushury  Gillies  Payne,  fifth  baronet,  son  of  Sir  Charles 
Gillies  Payne,  fourth  baronet.     Educated  at  Bugby  and  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford ;    B.A.,    1852 ;    caJled    to   the    bar   at    the  Middle   Temple.      Married, 
1858,  Catherine  Anne,  daughter  of  Bobt.  Chadwick,  of  High  Bank,  Manchester. 
The  baronetcy  is  also  claimed  by  the  collateral  branch.     On  the  11th,  at  E^din- 
burgh,  aged  78,  William  Milligan,  D.D.,  Principal  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     Bom  at  Elie,  Fifeshire  ;  educated  at  St.  Andrews 
University,  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  1860-93,  and  was  the  author  of 
xevoral  works.      Married,   1850,  May,  daughter  of  Dr.  D.  M.   Moir  ("Delta"). 
On  the  11th,  at  Cheshunt  Park,  aged  91,  Elisabeth  Oliveria  Bnsaell  Freaoott, 
eldest  granddaughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  last  of  the  Protector's  descendants 
to  bear  his  name.     She  was  a  daughter  and  heiress  of  Artemidoros  Cromwell 
liussell,   of  Cheshunt  Park.    On  the   12th,   at  Edinburgh,  aged  77,   Sir  Jobn 
Don-Wauchope,    eighth    baronet,    son    of    John    Wauchope,    of    Edmonstone. 
Educated    at  Edinburgh    Academy,    and    Trinity  College,    Cambridge ;  B.A., 
1887  ;   succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  the  death  of  his  kinsman.  Sir  William 
Henry  Don,  1862;    Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Lunacy,  Scotland,  1863,  and  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  1872.     Married,  1853,  Bethia  Hamilton,  eldest  daughter 
of  Andrew   Buchanan,   of  Drumpellier.    On  the   12th,  at  Bhurtpore,   aged  41, 
the  Marajah  of  Bhurtpore  C.S.I. ,  a  Ghat  Prince,  who  had  always  shown  great 
loyalty   to  the  British   rule.      On   the    12th,   at   West  Kensington,    aged    49, 
Ada  Swanborough,  a   talented  actress.     First  appeared  at  the  Strand  Theatre, 
1861,  where  she  continued  to  play  for  seventeen  years.     On  the  13th,  at  Dun- 
moro,    CO.   Waii)rford,  aged   78,  Lord  James  Wanderford  Butler,  thiid  son  of 
James,  nineteenth   Earl   of  Ormonde,  in   whose   favour   the  marquessate   was 
revived.      Served  with  the  7tb  Foot,  1834-46  ;  A.D.C.  to  Earl  de  Grey;   Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,   185*2 ;   State  Steward  to  Duke  of  Abercom,  1867-8  ;  a 
leading  member  of  the  general  synod  of  the  Irish  Church,  from  which,  however, 
be  withdrew  on  the  non-acceptance  of  the  changes  in  the  liturgy  proposed  by 
him.     Married,  1856,  Lady  Bachel  Eveline  Bussell,  daughter  of  sixth  Duke  of 
Bedford.     On  the  13tli,  at  Brighton,  aged  91,  Sir  James  Hay  Langbam,  eleventh 
baronet,  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Langham,  of  Cottesbrooke,  Northants.     Bom 
at  Bedford  Square,  London  ;   educated  at  Eton,  and  Christ  College,  Oxford. 
Married,  1828,  Hou.  Margaret  Emma,  daughter  of  second  Lord  Kenyon.     On 
the  15th,  at  Christiania,  aged  74,  Dr.  Henrik  Johannes  Blnk.    Educated  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen ;  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  geology  and  physical 
science ;    explored  the    Nicobar    Islands,   1845-7 ;    North   Greenland,    1848-51 ; 
Governor  of  South  Greenland,  1858-71,  when  he  was  made  Director  of  ^he  B. 
Greenland  Board  of  Trade  at  Copenhagen.    He  was  the  author  of  many  books 
on  Greenland,  and  gave  Dr.  Nansen  the  first  idea  of  his  exploration*     Married, 
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1853,  Signa  Moller,  daughter  of  the  (Jovemor  of  Qoothall,  who  also  wrote  on 
Arctic  subjects.    On  the  15th,  at  Underley  Hall,  Westmoreland,  aged  49,  Earl  of 
Beotive,  Thomas  Taylour,  eldest  son  of  third  Marquess  of  Headfort.    Educated  at 
Christ  College,  Oxford  ;  sat  as  a  Conservative  for  Westmoreland,  1871-85,  and  for 
the  Kendal  Division,  1889-92.    Took  a  leading  interest  in  agriculture.    Married, 
1867,  Lady  Alice  Maria,  only  daughter  of  fourth  Marquess  of  Devonshire.    On 
the  15th,  at  St.  John's,  N.B.,  aged  65,  Hon.  Jolm  Boyd,  Lieutenant-(jk)vemor  of 
New  Brunswick.     Bom  at  Magherafelt,  co.  Derry  ;  emigrated  at  an  early  age,  and 
became  partner  in  a  firm  of  merchants ;  took  an  active  part  in  educational  and 
political  affairs;  elected  Senator  of  the  Dominion,  1879,  and  became  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  Brunswick  two  months  before  his  death.   Married,  1852,  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Cereno   S.  Jones,  of  Weymouth,  N.S.      On  the   15th,  at  South 
Kensington,  aged  74,  Lieutenant-General  William  Wilby,  C.B.,  son  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  William  H.  Wilby.     Entered  the  Army,  1836 ;  served  with  4th  Foot  in 
the  Crimean  Campaign,  1854-5,  and  Indian  Mutiny,  1857-8;   Brigade-General, 
Abyssinian  Campaign,  1867  ;  in  command  of  troops  in  Ceylon,  1879-82.    Married, 
1843,  Harriet,  daughter  of  Captain  William  Dowers,  R.N.     On  the   16th,  at 
Berlin,  aged  92,  ProfesBor  Karl  Ludwlg  Michelet.    Bom  at  Berlin  of  a  French 
family ;  educated  at  the  French  Gymnasium,  and  subsequently  at  the  University 
of  Berlin ;  Ph.  Dr.,  1824 ;  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1829  ;  wrote  numerous 
philosophical  works,  and  edited  those  of  Hegel.     On  the  16th,  at  Gipsy  Hill, 
Norwood,  aged  77,  General  the  Hon.  Sir  Henxy  Ramsay,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  son  of  Lieut.- 
General  Hon.  John  Ramsay,  brother  of  twelfth  Earl  of  Dalhousie.     Entered 
Indian  Army,  1834  ;  served  in  the  Punjab  Campaign,  1848-9  ;  British  Commis- 
sioner at  Kuman,  1857-92.     Married,  1850,  Laura,  daughter  of  Henry  Lushington, 
B.C. S.     On  the  16th,  at  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W.,  aged  38,  Tom  Cottingham 
Edwards-Moss,  younger  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Edwards-Moss,  first  baronet.    Edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  Brasenose  College,  Oxford;  B.A.,  1878;  President  of  O.U.B.C, 
and  rowed  in  the  University  boats,  1875-8;  Lieutenant,  Lancashire  Hussars  Yeo- 
manry, 1881-4  ;  sat  as  a  Conservative  for  Widnes  Division  of  Lancashire,  1885-92. 
On  the  17th,  at  Norwood,  aged  89,  Sir  Thomas  Bucban-Hepbum,  third  baronet, 
second  son  of  second  baronet  of  Smeaton  Hepburn,    N.B.     Educated  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Cambridge  Universities ;  admitted  an  Advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar, 
1827  ;  sat  as  a  Conservative  for  Haddingtonshire,  1838-47.     Married,  1835,  Helen, 
daughter  of  Archibald  Little,  of  Shabden  Park,  Surrey.     On  the  18th,  at  San 
Remo,  General  von  Kodolltach,  a  prominent  sportsman  and  an  officer  of  consider- 
able capacity  and  experience  ;  was  Staff  Officer  to  Count  Mensdorff  during  the 
Italian  War,  1860  ;  accompanied  Archduke  Maximilian  to  Mexico,  1864-7  ;  joined 
the  English  expedition  to  Abyssinia,  18H7-8,  and  sent  on  a  military  mission  to  the 
United  States,  1870,  and  on  his  return  was  attached  to  the  French  headquarters 
during  the  Franco-German  War,  1870-1  ;  commanded  6th  Regiment  of  Hussars, 
1876-81.     Married. Baroness  Mathilde  Heine,  a  niece  of  the  poet.     On  the  18th,  at 
London,  aged  72,  Giovanni  Guiseppe  Fontana,  a  successful  sculptor.    Bom  at 
Carrara  ;  having  won  the  gold  medal  and  prix  de  Rome  at  the  Academy  of  that 
city,  went  to  Rome  and  studied  under  Finelli  and  Canova  ;  expelled  from  Rome, 
1848,  on  account  of  his  political  views  ;  he  came  to  England,  and  was  natilraUsed 
in  1873,  and  became  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  other  galleries. 
On  the  18th,  at  San  Francisco,  aged  69,  William  Coleman.     Bom  in  Kentucky; 
emigrated  to  California  in  1849,  where  he  established  himself  as  a  ship  agent. 
During  the  gold  fever,  1850-4,  California  passed  under  the  control  of  a  lawless 
mob,  and  Coleman  at  length  began  to  establish  his  Vigilance  Committees,  by 
means  of  which  order  was  promptly  established  and  the  law  respected.     In  1877 
his  activity  was  again  required,  when  Dennis  Kearney,  the  labour  agitator,  began 
a  career  of  outrage  and  plunder,  but  in  twenty-four  hours  Coleman  armed  5,000 
citizens,  and  after  one  struggle  the  streets  were  cleared.     On  the  20th,  at  Ken- 
sington, aged  72,  Sir  George  Berkeley,  K.C.M.G.     A  distinguished  Civil  Engineer 
who  had  rendered  considerable  services  in  developing  the  resources  of  Natal  and 
otlior  colonies.     Married,  1846,  Frances,  daughter  of  Francis  Garford.     On  the 
20th,  at  New  York,  aged  94,  General  William  C.  Toung.     Bom  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio  ;  educated  in  New  York  State,  and  began  life  as  an  Engineer  in  1816  by  sur- 
veying the  islands  of  Lake  Ontario ;  studied  at  West  Point  Military  Academy, 
1818-22  ;  served  in  the  United  States  Artillery,  1822-6  ;  became  a  Civil  Engineer, 
having  in  1817  taken  part  in  the  survey  of  the  Erie  CanaJ ;  was  engaged  from 
1832-49  in  building  railways  in  New  York  State,  of  which  the  New  York  Central 
was  the  most  important ;  constructed,  1850-5,  the  Panama  Railway  across  the 
Isthmus,  and  was  subsequently  one  of  the  managers  of  the  New  York  Central 
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Bailway  until  1863,  when  he  withdrew  from  puhlio  life.  His  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather,  both  buried  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  lived  respectively  94  and 
107  years.  On  the  21st,  at  Kensington,  aged  69,  Bight  B«v.  Walter  Olianilwiri, 
D.D.  Ordained,  1849,  and  Curate  of  Bentley,  Derbyshire,  1849-50;  became  the 
first  missionary  to  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  in  1850-68;  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Labaan  and  Sarawah,  1869-81.  Married,  1857,  Miss  S.  E.  Wooley.  On  the 
22nd,  at  South  Kensington,  Henry  SaluBbury  Mllman,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  son  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Prancis  Miles  Milman.  Educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford  ; 
B.A.,  1844 ;  Second  Glass  Classics ;  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  1848-57 ;  called  to  the 
bar  at  the  Inner  Temple,  1848  ;  Assistant  Enclosure  Commissioner,  1877-82, 
when  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Land  Commissioner  ;  Director  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  1880-92.  Married,  1857,  Matilda  Jane,  daughter  of  Edward  Grove, 
of  Shenstone  Park,  Staffordshire,  and  widow  of  Elliot- Warburton,  traveller  and 
author.  On  the  22nd,  at  South  Kensington,  aged  72,  Sir  Bol»t.  Palmar  Hiurding, 
son  of  Hobt.  Harding,  and  for  many  years  head  of  that  firm  of  accountants. 
Chief  Official  Beceiver  in  Bankruptcy,  1884-90.  Married,  1845,  Marian,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Byle,  H.E.I.C.S.  On  the  22nd,  at  Kensington,  aged  80,  WUUam 
WatklBB  Lloyd.  Educated  at  Newcastle  Grammar  School ;  was  in  a  house  of 
business  in  the  City  of  London,  1828-64,  but  never  ceased  study  ;  published,  1845, 
an  essay  on  the  Lanthian  Marbles,  and  in  the  same  year  edited,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  J.  W.  Singer,  an  annotated  edition  of  Shakespeare  ;  elected  a  membcor  of 
tlie  Dilettanti  Society,  1854,  and  subsequently  published  several  works  on  Greek 
Art,  of  which  *'  The  Age  of  Pericles  "  (1875)  was  the  most  important.  Married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Dr.  Beale.  On  the  23rd,  at  Speen,  Newbury,  aged  76, 
General  Augustus  Henry  Teman,  Indian  Stafi  Corps ;  served  in  the  SuUej 
(1846)  and  Punjab  (1849)  Campaigns,  and  throughout  tiie  Indian  Mutii^.  On 
the  23rd,  at  Portland  Place,  aged  78,  Sir  George  Illiot,  first  baronet.  Bom  at 
Gateshead ;  began  life  "  at  the  bottom  of  a  coalpit  '* ;  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
coalowners  and  manufacturers  in  the  kingdom  ;  sat  as  a  Conservative  for  North 
Durham,  1868-74,  and  1874-80,  and  South-east  Durham,  1881-5,  when  he  was 
defeated  by  Sir  H.  Havelock- Allan  at  the  general  election,  but  was  returned  for 
Monmouth  district,  1886,  and  represented  it  until  1892.  The  great  scheme  of  his 
busy  and  successful  life  was  the  amalgamation  of  all  the  coalfields  of  Great 
Britain  under  the  management  of  a  Trust,  with  a  division  of  part  of  the  profits 
among  the  miners.  Married,  1836,  Margaret,  daughter  of  George  Green,  of  Rain- 
ton,  Houghton-le-Spring,  Durham.  On  the  24th,  at  Kennington  Park,  Adelaide, 
South  Australia,  aged  86,  Hon.  Boyle  Travers  Finnlss,  eldest  son  of  Captain  John 
Finniss,  Chief  Police  Magistrate  of  Mauritius.  Educated  at  Sandhurst ;  passed 
out  first,  and  joined  82nd  Foot,  1825 ;  sold  out  in  1835,  and  in  1886  went  out  to 
South  Australia  as  Assistant  Surveyor;  rose  into  notice  and  esteem,  and  was 
successively  Colonial  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Prime  Minister,  1845-55,  and  was 
first  Premier  of  South  Australia,  1856-7,  as  a  Bepresentative  Colony.  On  the 
24th,  at  Brixton,  aged  87,  William  Frederick  Woodingrton,  A.B.A.  (retired).  Bom 
at  Sutton  Coldfield ;  came  to  London  1815,  and  two  years  later  was  articled  to 
Robert  W.  Sievier,  an  eminent  engraver,  who  afterwards  turned  sculptor.  After 
a  long  experience  of  neglect,  Woodington's  works  were  accepted  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  he  received  orders  from  various  quarters.  "The  Battle  of  the 
Nile"  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Nelson  monument,  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  chapel 
containing  the  Wellington  monument  in  St.  Paul's,  and  his  statue  for  ^e  New 
Exchange,  Liverpool,  are  among  his  best  known  works.  He  exhibited  also  as  a 
painter  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  1853-4.  On  the  24th,  at  Earl's  Court,  S.W.,  aged 
72,  Robert  Bentley.  Educated  at  King's  College;  M.RC.S.  Eng.,  1847;  became 
lecturer  on  botany  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  London  Hospital,  and  after, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  King's  College.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works 
on  that  science,  and  joint-editor  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  1885.  On  the  26th, 
at  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  81,  Captain  Anthony  Glynn,  B.]f.,  youngest  son 
of  Admiral  Henry  B.  Glynn.  Entered  BoyaJ  Navy,  1 825 ;  served  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa ;  Inspecting  Officer  of  Coastguard  and  Admiral^  Agent.  On  the 
26th,  at  Montreal,  aged  68,  Hon.  Budolphe  Laflamme,  Q-C.  Galled  to  the  bar 
of  Lower  Canada,  1849;  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Ultra-Liberals;  was  joint- 
editor  of  UAvenir,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  VhiMittU  Canadien;  Revenue 
Minister  for  the  Dominion,  1876-7,  and  Minister  of  Justice,  1877-8.  On  the  96th, 
at  Honilles,  near  Paris,  aged  89,  Victor  Soholcher,  the  "French  Wilberforce." 
Of  Alsatian  origin.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  where  his  father  kept  a  china-shop.  On 
leaving  college  he  adopted  Republican  ideas,  and  enhanced  the  course  of  negro 
emancipation.     In  1829  visited  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States;  in  1840 
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the  West  Indies ;  Egypt  in  1846,  and  Senegal  in  1847  ;  was  made  Under-Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  and  Marine  in  the  Republican  Gk)vernment,  and  presided 
over  a  commission,  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French  Colonies, 
and  flogging  in  the  Navy;  elected  Deputy  in  the  National  Assembly  for  both 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  sitting  for  the  latter ;  expelled  by  the  coup  d'4tat ; 
settled  in  London,  1851-70,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  elected  for  both 
^lartinique  and  Cayenne  as  an  extreme  Radical,  and  a  Life  Senator.  1874,  and  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Compulsory  Education.  On  the  26th,  at  Hyde 
Park  Mansions,  W.,  aged  56,  Blajor-Oeneral  Arthur  HilL  Entered  the  army,  2drd 
Regiment,  1855-62;  34th  Regiment,  1862-80;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Border  Regi- 
ment, 1881-7  ;  served  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  at  the  siege  and  defence  of  Lucknow. 
On  the  27th,  at  Paris,  aged  85,  Victor  Consid^rant.  Born  at  Salins,  Jura ;  edu- 
cated as  an  engineer;  resigned  his  post  under  Government,  1831,  to  propagate 
the  ideas  of  Fourier,  and  attempted  to  establish  a  PhcUansUre  first  at  Conde  sur 
V^gre,  and  afterwards  in  Texas;  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  1848,  but 
in  1851  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Belgium.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1869,  and 
although  in  straitened  circumstances  refused  the  pension  offered  him  by  the 
Government  in  1881.  On  the  28th,  at  Wellington,  N.Z.,  aged  89,  Siffbt  Rev. 
Henry  John  Chitty  Harper,  son  of  Tristram  Harper,  of  Gosport.  Educated  at 
Hyde  Abbey,  Winchester,  and  Queen's  College,  Oxford ;  B. A. ,  1826 ;  third-class 
Classics  "conduct"  at  Eton,  1832-40;  Vicar  of  Strathfield-Mortimer,  1842-56; 
Bishop  of  Christ  Church,  New  Zealand,  1856,  and  Primate  of  New  Zealand, 
1869-89.  Married,  1833,  Emily,  daughter  of  C.  Woobidge.  On  the  29th, 
at  Hurley  Towers,  Surrey,  aged  88,  the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  ¥^lliam  King-Noel, 
seventh  Baron  King.  Born  in  London  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  ;  succeeded  to  his  father's  barony,  1838,  and  created  Earl  of 
Lovelace,  1838.  Married,  first,  1835,  Hon.  Augusta  Ada,  only  child  of  George 
Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  the  poet,  and  second,  1865,  Jane  Crawford,  widow  of  Edward 
Jenkins,  B.C.S.  On  the  29th,  at  Castle  Howard,  aged  66,  Richard  Spruce,  F.B.8. 
A  distinguished  botanist  who,  in  1849,  was  sent  by  Sir  Wm.  Hooker  to  South 
America  on  behalf  of  the  Kew  Gardens.  His  exploration  of  the  Amazon  lasted 
for  fifteen  years,  and  he  crossed  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
returning  with  a  collection  of  upwards  of  7,000  plants  and  trees.  On  the  30th,  at 
Parsohstown,  aged  54,  Colonel  Bobt.  Henry  Hackett.  Entered  the  army,  1856  ; 
served  with  90th  Foot  in  the  South  African  War,  1878-9,  and  was  shot  through 
the  head  and  lost  both  his  eyes  in  the  battle  of  Kambula.  On  the  31st,  on  Scafell, 
Cumberland,  from  a  fall,  aged  41,  ProfesBor  Arthur  Hilnes  Marshall,  F.R.8.,  second 
son  of  William  P.  Marshall,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Institution  of 
^Mechanical  Engineers.  Educated  at  University  of  London;  B.A.,  1870;  and 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  B.A.,  1874  ;  being  Senior  in  the  Natural  Science 
Tripos  ;  appointed  to  assist  Professor  Balfour  in  organising  classes  of  Comparative 
Morphology ;  entered  as  Student  in  Medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
1877  ;  and  same  year  elected  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  appointed 
Professor  of  Zoology,  Queen's  College,  Manchester,  1879 ;  the  author  of  "  The 
Frog"  (1888)  and  other  scientific  works.  On  the  3l8t,  at  Gloucester  Terrace, 
London,  aged  69,  Lord  Sandford,  Francis  Richard  Sandford,  P.C.,  K.C.B.,  LLD.,  son 
of  Sir  Daniel  Keyte  Sandford,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  and  Professor  of  Greek  in  Glasgow 
University.  Educated  at  Glasgow  and  afterwards  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford ; 
B.A.,  1846;  first-class  classics;  appointed  an  Examiner  in  the  Education 
Office,  1848;  Assistant  Secretary,  1854-68;  Secretary  to  Commissioners  of  the 
Exhibition,  1862;  Assistant  Under-Secretary  to  the  Colonies,  1868-70  ;  Secretary 
to  the  Education  Ofl&ce,  1870-85 ;  Under-Secretary  for  Scotland,  1885-91,  when 
he  was  created  a  peer,  having  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  distinguished  career 
as  a  civil  servant  by  merit  and  capacity  obtained  in  succession  all  the  various 
honours  conferred  upon  members  of  that  body.  He  married,  1849,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Robert  Finlay,  of  Easterhill,  Dumbartonshire. 
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Abercobn,  Duke  of,  at  the  Albert  Hall 
[161] 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of.  Gov. -General  of 
Canada  [474],  30 

ACCIDENTS.— Bcuien  flagship,  explo- 
sion, 60;  Broadstairs,  explosion,  47; 
Combs  Colliery,  explosion,  42; 
Deutsch-Pereg,  Hungry,  explosion, 
11 ;  Dolcouth  tin  mine,  portion  of 
roof  falls,  62;  Dortmund  coal  pit, 
explosion,  54;  Dover,  S.E.  Bailwajy 
Station,  roof  falls  in,  78;  Dowlais 
Company's  new  pit,  boulder  falls,  6; 
Dublin,  parachute  fails  to  expand, 
38;  Dux  coal  mine,  explosion,  6; 
Ford's  Theatre,  Wasnin^n.  falls  in 
ruins,  35 ;  National  Provmcial  Bank, 
explosion  of  gas,  47;  Nevers,  Mini- 
mes  Church  Tower  collapses,  88; 
Ohio  River,  bridge  collapses,  82; 
Portsmouth,  Harbour  Bailway  plat- 
form, roof  collapses,  81 ;  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  explosion  of  a  powder  store, 
72;  Waltham  Abbey  Government 
Gunpowder  Works,  explosion,  82; 
Wheal  Owl  tin  mine,  St.  Just,  in- 
rush of  water,  2 

AcHiNESE  attack  the  Langkat  oilworks.  84 

ADDRESS,  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
[13]  ;  agreed  to  [18]  ;  in  the  House 
of  Commons  [18] ;  agreed  to  1*29] ,  10 

AFGHANISTAN.— Cabul,  workshops 
established  at  [4111  Durand.  Sir 
H.  M.,  Mission  to  the  Ameer  [410]. 
Hazabas,  rebelHon  [410].  Kushk 
Valley,  boundary  aispute  [409]. 
Yate,  Col.,  at  Herat  [410] 

AFRICA,  CENTRAL.— Emin  Pahha, 
news  of  his  murder  [462],  62. 
Nyassaland,  new  forts  [w2]  ;  tele- 
graph line  contracts  signed  [462]. 
Uoanda.  Portal,  Sir  G.,  Mission  to 
[452]  ;  Portal.  Capt.,  death  [468]  ; 
Protestant  and  Catholic  parties,  ar- 
rangement concluded  [453] ;  Selim 
Bey's  revolt  [453] 

EAST.— Abyssinia,  Fort  Agoudat, 

battle  at,  83 ;  Bhttibh  East  Afbica, 
Kifmayu  outbreak  [448]  ;  Shire 
River,  mission  station  attacked,  68 ; 
slavery,  legal  status  [449] ;  Somalia, 
disaffection  [4481.  62,  55.  Gebman 
East  Africa,  Scheie,  Freiheer  von, 
Governor  [449].  Zanzibar,  budget 
estimate  [448] ;  financial  condition 
[448J ;  Portal,  Sir  G.,  introduces  re- 


forms [4481 ;  Bodd,  Bir.,  proobums 
Hamed  Sultan  [447],  16;  Sultan  of» 
death  [447],  16;  the  new,  oonBenta 
to  remove  the  insanitary  fort,  21; 
Witu  stormed,  62 

AFRICA,  NORTH.— Eabtlia,  brigands 
oaptiired,84.  M»T.n.TiA,Kabyle8  attack 
the  fort,  64,  70;  dispersed,  69; 
negotiations  with  Spam,  84,  85; 
Moroooo,  Sultan  of,  oonsents  to  pav 
an  indemnity,  4.  Tamoisb,  Moonsh 
guards  imprisoned,  8 

SOUTH.— Capb    Colont   Cabinet, 

the  new  [440] ;  Cape  Froit  Growers' 
Association  RMO] ;  Gape  Town,  mes- 

XfromLobengula,66;  Volunteers 
'  themselves  for  service,  67; 
Revenue  [440].  Daxabalanb,  raids, 
24.  Mashomaland,  Matabele  raids 
[448164.  MATABBLsWar[448K447], 
46,  65,  67,  69,  70,  71,  72 ;  concluded, 
84 ;  Goold- Adams,  Col.,  envoys  from 
Lobengola  [4441  78;  Wilson,  Capt., 
and  his  men  kiUed  [447],  80.  Natal, 
Durban,  meeting  at  [441] ;  elections 

g41];  Hely-Hutchinson,  Sir  W.  F., 
ovemor  |441] ;  Ministry,  the  first 
constituted  [4411,  66;  Parliament, 
opening  of  r441 ,  68;  Responsible 
Government  Bill  '440],80;  Shepstone, 
Sir  T..  death  [Ml].  O&anob  Free 
Statb,  Reitz,  Mr.  F.  W.,  re-elected 
President  [4411  Swazzland  agree- 
ment, terms  of  the  [4^.  Transvaal, 
Krtijnsr,  Pres. ,  re-etocted  [4^ ;  Loch, 
SirBL ,  conferences  at  Pretona  [442] 

West.— Congo  FBBBSTAn,lLerok- 

hoven,  M.  Van  den,  death  [461]; 
slave  traders,  expedition  against 
[461].  Dahomst,  King  Behanzin 
defeated [460].  LAOOsrleO].  Nioxb 
Coast  Pbotbctobatb  r450}r  Sdibba 
LxoNB,  British  and  French  forces, 
fight  between  [4601, 84 

Agricultural  Assomation,  inaugoral 
meeting.  Dublin,  12 

depreraion.  Royal   Commission  of 

Inquiry,  60 

AMERICA  [454].  Fttfo  Canada,  Mexico, 
United  States,  West  Indies 

CENTRA  L.— Guatemala    [476]. 

Honduras,  Vasques,  Gen.,  Prendent 
[4Tfl  Nicaragua,  Canal  Company's 
works  [477];  Managua  bombarded, 
48 :  revolution  [477].  San  Salvador, 
revolution  [477j 
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AMERICA,  SOUTH.— Argentine  Re- 
public Cabinet,  resignation  [479] ;  the 
new  [479],  r480"i ;  insurrections  [4801, 
49,59.63,66";  Radical  outbreaks  480]. 
Brazil,  Mello,  Adm.  de,  revolt  [481]; 
proclaims  the  son  of  Conde  d'Eu 
emperor,  76  :  revolutions  [481] ;  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  navy  revolt  [481],  68,  60, 
64.  CuiLi  Congress,  extra  session 
[483];  provinces  placed  under  mjartial 

18 


law,    23. 


Peru, 


Ecuador    14811. 
Ministry  resignation   [483J  ;   Oroya, 
trans-Andean  railway  completed  to 
[483].       Uruguay,     elections    [483]. 
Venezuela  [484_j 
Anarchists,  attempts  to  meet,  80,  81 
Army  manoeuvres,  57 
ART.— Retrospect  of : 
British  Museum,  114 
National  Gallery,  113 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  113 
New  Gallery,  117 
Royal  Academy,  116 
Sales,  117 

South  Kensington  Museum,  116 
ASIA  [409]      Vide  Afghanistan,  Burmah, 

China",  Corea,  India,  Japan,  Siam 
Asquith,     Mr.,     dei>utatioii    from    the 

Miners'  Federation,  16 
AUSTRALASIA  [484].  Vide  New  South 
Wales,  New  Zealand,  Queensland, 
Tasmania,  Victoria 
AUSTRALIA,  SOUTH.— Budget  [497]; 
Income  Tax  Bill,  82  ;  Ministry  re- 
construction [497] 

WESTERN.  —  CooLOARDiE,  dis- 
covery of  gold  [498]  ;  Homesteads 
Bill  [497]  ;  Manhood  suffrage  [497] ; 
Parliament  opened  [497];  Revenue 
[497] 

banks  of,  suspend  payment,  7, 22, 23, 

25.  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31 ;  reopen,  38 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.  —  Anarchists 
[363].  Buda-Pesth,  royal  ordinance 
issued,  78;  Budget  [362].  Civil 
Marriage  Bills  [363]-f365],  73,  79; 
Croatia,  Biskupitz  children  muti- 
lated, 63.  Electoral  Reform  Bill 
[361],  66.  Foreign  relations  [366], 
1 368J.  Germans  and  Czechs,  conflict 
between  [369}  Kalnoky,  Count,  on 
the  question  of  disarmament  [367]. 
Landwehr,  bill  for  the  reorganisation 
[362].  Military  manceuvres,  61 ; 
Moravia,  Brtinn,  demonstration,  48. 
Prague,  Mrva,  R.,  murdered,  84. 
Revenue  [362];  riots  [360],  66.  Sch- 
MERLiNG,  Herr  von,  death  [366]  ; 
silver,  reduction  in  the  price,  60; 
strikes  [360J  ;  Szoboszlo,  conflict  at, 
14.  Taafpe,  Count,  resignation  [869], 
l362],  71.  Vienna,  anarchists  ar- 
rested, 62;  Jockey  Club,  warning 
against  ^ames  of  chance,  2.  Win- 
dischgratz,  Prince  Alfred,  the  new 
PremierL362],  74 ;  workmen,  meetings 
of,  37 

Emperor  of,  holds  a  grand  court  at 

Innsbruck,  64 


Balfour.  Mr.  A.  J.,  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Royal  Literary  Fund,  26;    deputa- 


tions against  Home  Rule  [lOO] ;  de- 
putation of  Irish  Presbvteriana  |160] 

Bank  of  England,  rate  of  discoont  re- 
duced, 7.  36,  37,  60,  66;  raised,  28, 
30,  31,  60,  62.  66 

Banks  of  Australia  suspend  payment, 
7,  22.  23,  26,  26,  27,  28.  29.  30.  81 ; 
reopen,  38 

Barker.  Mr.  H. ,  commits  suicide,  18 

Barrowe,  Greenwood  and  Penby,  tei^ 
centenary  of  the  execution,  28 

Babtholoicew's,  St,  Smithfield. restora- 
tion of,  inaugurated,  84 

Bayard.  Mr.  F.  T.,  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  20 

"  Becket,"  performance  of,  Windsor 
Castle,  18 

Behrino  Sea  arbitration.  Paris,  22,  68 

Belgian R,  King  of  the.  receives  M. 
Grimard,  16 

BELGIUM.— Brussels,  BoIs.  M..  as- 
saulted [383],  24;  riots  [888].  24. 
Coal  strike  ended,  66 ;  Constitation. 
revision  of  the  [380] -[388],  36,  67. 
Ghent,  Socialists  found  guilty,  10. 
Manhood  suffrage,  28,  27.  Pomtus, 
Gen.,  retirement  [384]  ;  proportional 
representation,  principle  of  [888]. 
Strikes  [3881,  24,  64.  Uniyebsal 
suffrage,  result  of  referendum  [864], 
14 

Bethlehex.   Churoh    of    the    Nativity, 

Quarrel  between  monks.  70 
iS.— Appropriation  [288],  89. 
Army  Annual  [91].  Chubch  patron- 
age [94],  [167J,  la  Customs  and 
Inland Kevenue  [166].  East  TwHia-Ti 
Loan  [290] .  Eight  Hours  [681,  [166], 
[267] ,  28 ;  demonstrations  in  lavouf, 
29.  Elementaby  Education  [157]. 
Exployebs'  LiabUity  [61],  [164J, 
[262],    [279],    79,  88;  amendmento 

i282J .    Equalisatiom  of  Rates  [25^ 
i^vicTED    Tenants'    (Ireland) 


257]. 


Home  Rule  [32],  [91],  [101],  13." 
26,  43,  44,  46,  48,  56.  6?;  59 ;  amend- 
ments in  Committee  [169] -[174], 
[177]  [187];  debate  on  the  report 
stage  [187]. [190]  ;  third  reacUng 
[190] -[196] ;  m  the  House  of  Lords 
[214] ;  division  on  the  [228];  de- 
monstrations and  meetings  against 
[161] ,  17,  28, 26.  28 ;  in  £aTOurn661 , 
82;  petitions  against  [141],  Q.58J. 
Liquor  licences _[68] .  Liquob  Tnu- 
fic  Local  Veto  (Wales)  [69],  17;  de- 
monstration in  favour,  86  IiOCal 
Government  (England  and  Wales) 
[271].  73.  76.  Local  Option  [58] . 
liOBD  Chancellor's  [47j.  Pabuh 
CouncUs  [66],  [2641,  [271],  19,  86; 
amendments  [271] -[275].  Paymkht 
of  members  T94],  19.  Place  of 
Worship  Ennranchisement  [S67]. 
Railway  Servants  [154].  Rboistba- 
TioN  [60] .  [156] ;  Sootoh  [511 .  Retail 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  [67] , 
Scotch  Fisheries  Regulation 
Shop  hours,  19.  Suspemsoby  (Walsh) 
[63];  circular  against,  15;  maetiiig 
against  [164],  81 
Bibmingham,  Water  Committee  inoreaie 
scale  of  water  rates,  1 
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BiBHOPGATE  Institute,  foundation  stone 
laid,  80 

Bourbon,  Prinoess  Marie  Louise,  be- 
trothal, 11 

BowEN,  Lord  Justice,  elected  trustee  of 
the  British  Museum,  13 ;  Lord  of 
Appeal  in  Ordinary,  66 

Breadalbane,  Marquess  of,  the  Garter 
conferred,  77 

Bride  ,  St.  ,Foundation  In8titute,memorial 
stone  laid,  76 

British  Architects,  Institute  of,  meeting, 
38 

Economic  Association,  meeting.  86 

Brixton,  South  London  Public  Library, 
opened.  16 

Bryant,  Mr.,  delivers  the  Honterian 
oration,  11 

BUDGET,  the  [160],  26 ;  Indian  [238] 

BULGARIA.— Elections  [378].  Ferdi- 
nand, Prince,  betrothal,  11 ;  marriage 
[378],  26;  and  his  bride  reach  Timova, 
30;  lays  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  palace,34;  rescript  [378].  Ivamoff 
arrested  [379],  79.  Sofia,  Georgriff 
acquitted,  72.  Tirnova,  Mons.  Cle- 
ment expelled  [377],  14,  47 

BURMAH.— Kachins,  fighting  with  the 
[412].  Rangoon,  nots  [418],  89; 
Revenue  [412] ;  rice  cultivation  [413]. 
Trade  [412] 

Bute,  Marquess  of.  Lord  Rector  of  St. 
Andrews  University,  77 

Bye-elections  [10],  [29]-[dll,  [70],  [199], 
[299] 

Bywater,  Mr.  I.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek,  74 


Caird,  Mr.  E.,  Master  of  Balliol,  74 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  dinner  at,  89 
Callan,  T.,  released  from  prison,  6 
"  Campania,"  fast  voyages,  30,  69,  66 
Campbell,  Capt.,  wounded,  death,  67 
Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr.,  deputation 

of  the  Labour  Reform  Union,  77 
CANADA.  — ABERDEEN,Earlof,  Governor- 
General  [474],  30.  Budget  [478]. 
Franco-Canadian  treaty  [4741  Libe- 
ral Convention  [472].  M'Greevt, 
Mr.  T.,  and  Mr.  N.  K.  Connolly 
sentenced  [476] ,  77 ;  Montreal,  dyna- 
mite plot,  76.  Nova  Scotia,  Female 
Suffrage  Bill  rejected  [476] .  Parlia- 
ment prorogued  [474] ;  Prince  Edward 
Island  Legislature  [4761 .  Bbvenue 
[474] .  Tariff  reform  [472] 
Carcassonne,  Bp.  of,  orders  the  dosing 

of  the  church  of  Mailloc,  22 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  J.,  deputation  of  un- 
employed workmen,  80 
Charing  Cross,  burglary  of  a  show-case, 

2 
CHINA. — BRiGAND8,daring  exploits  [427]. 
Christian  missionaries,  persecation 
of  [426].  Floods  [427].  Formosa[429]. 
Hong-Kong,  requests  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  [429] ;  revenue  [480] ; 
trade  [430] .  Imperial  postal  service 
scheme  [^26].  Mongolia,  rising  in 
[426].  Railways  projected  [428]. 
SuNG-PU,  Swedish  missionaries  mur- 
dered [426] .  41, 86.    Tea  trade  [427] . 


Tientsin,   medical    college    opened 
[428].    Tonquin,  fighting  in  [428] 
floods  [429] 

Cholera  epiaemic,  Alessandria,  49 
Asbboome.  60;  France,  S.,  44 
Gard,I>epu:imentof,40;  Gh^enwich 
Workhouse,  67;  Grimsby,  67,  69 
Hamburg,  62;  Hull.  69;  Hungary. 
E.,  44;  Mecca,  40,  62;  Naples,  49 
NiatLeben,  lunatic  asylum,  6 ;  Bother- 
ham.  69;  Russia,  46,  62;  Sicily.  62 
Spain,  N.,  62;  number  of  deaths 
from,  at  Lorioit,  21 

Chbist'b  Hospital,  outbreak  of  scariet 
fever.  69 

CiBENCESTEB  elcotiou  declared  void,  9 

Civil  List  pensions,  88 

Clarence,  I>uke  of,  first  anniversary  of 
the  death,  4 ;  remains  of  the,  placed 
in  the  Albert  Chapel,14;  memorial 
unveiled,  40 

Closure,  application  of  the  [178] 

CoALowNERs  and  miners'  conference, 
Forei^  Office  [270],  76;  Sheffield, 
66;  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  72, 
82 

Strike   [286] ;    intervention  of  the 

Government  [268] 

CoBDEN  Club,  dinner  at  Greenwich,  41 

CoLUERB  of  the  Midlands  resume  work, 
66 

meetings  of,  78 

Colston  banquets,  Bristol  [296] ,  74 

CoMEDiB  Fran^aise  Company  in  London, 
86 

Commerce,  Associated  .  Chambers  of, 
opened  at  Plymouth,  68 

Common  Council,  special  meeting,  81 

Commons,  House  of,  conflict  in  the  [1861; 
message  of  sympathy  to  the  Frendn 
President,  81 

Conservative  Working  Men's  Associa- 
tion, demonstration,  Liverpool,  60 

Conservatives,  meeting  of,  Carlton 
Club  [71],  16 

Co-operative  Societies,  Annual  Con- 
gress, Bristol,  82 

COIlEA.— Togaknto  Association,  de- 
mands [4S3] 

Corinth,  Isthmus  of,  canal  opened,  61 

Cotton  trade,  adjustment  of  dispute, 
19 

County  Coundl,  London,  proposal  to 
aoqoiro  land  at  Westminster,  42; 
deoiaro  thoroughfares  open,  74 

C&ATHiB  Church,  foundation  stone  laid, 
69 

CRICKET.— Australians  and  England. 
68;  Australians  and  Oxford  ana 
Cambridge,  4^;  Eton  and  Harrow, 
46;  Eton  and  Winchester,  40;  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  iSi;  close  of  the 
season   67 

CBIMINAL    CASES.— HoBBB,    J.    W» 

committed  for  trial.  6;  sentenced,  20 

TiLLXTT,  Alderman  B.,  committed  for 

trial,  6 
Wells,  C,   charged  with   obtaining 
money  on  false  protences,  4;  sen* 
tenced,  17;   Wright.  H.  G.,  com- 
mitted for  trial,  6 ;  sentenced,  20 

Cusrix,  Sir  P.  W..  British  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  88 
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CYCLONES.— Bay  of  Bengal.  88;  Caro- 
Ijnas,  66;  Georgia,  66;  Hooghly,  88; 
Iowa,  43;  Louisiana,  64;  Mexico, 
Gulf  of,  64;  Mobile  Bay,  64;  New 
England  States.  66;  New  York,  66; 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  S8; 
United  States,  66 


Davet,  Sir  H. ,  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  60 

DENMAEE.  —  AoBABiAN  bills  [400]. 
Budget,  provisional  [899].  Copen- 
hagen, free  harbour  works  [4011. 
Odense,  agrarian  meeting  [899] . 
BiGSDAG  prorogued  [899]  ;  meeting 
[899].  Session,  work  of  the  [898]  ; 
State  telephone  opened  [401] 

King  and  Queen  of,  at  the  Guildhall, 

48 

Debbyshire,  pitmen  attack  the  non- 
unionists,  68 

Dover  harbour  works,  memorial  stone 
laid,  46;  iron  sailing  ship,  collision 
with  the  pier,  74 

DRAMA,  The. — Adaptations,  121 ;  bur- 
lesque, 120;  comedies,  120;  comic 
operas,  121 ;  French  plays,  122 ; 
Italian  plays,  122;  new  plays,  118; 
revivals,  122;  spectacular  melodrama, 
120 

Drought ,  England,  24 ;  Spain,  68 ;  break 
up  of  the,  over  Europe,  81 ;  results, 
37 

Drumh OND,  W. ,  memorial  unveiled,  68 

Duff,  Rt.  Hon.  R.  W.,  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales,  13 

DuPFERiN, Marquess  of  ,on  the  attack  of  the 
French  papers,  11 ;  leaves  Paris,  44 ; 
returns,  46 

DuNOEY,  Kate,  murdered,  81 

DuNMORE,Earl  of  .reaches  Constantinople, 
11 

DuRAND,  Sir  M.,  and  staff,  invited  to 
Cabul,  60;  reception,  64.  66;  leave, 
76 

Durham,  miners'  decision,  67 


EARTHQUAKE  S.-Bristol,  72;  Bul- 
garia, 22;  Catania,  21;  Devon,  N., 
72;  Europe,  Eastern,  69;  Greece,  33; 
Hungary,  22;  Leicester,  60;  Long 
Island.  16;  Montreal,  78;  New  York, 
16;  Persia;  70;  Samothraki,  Island 
of,  11 ;  Servia,  22;  Thebes,  33;  Wales, 
S.,  72;  Zante,  Island  of,  7,  8,  9, 11, 
24 
ECCLESIASTICAL.  —  Church  Con- 
gress, Birmingham  [247] ,  64 

Gregg.  Rt.  Rev.  R.  S.,  Archbp.  of 
Armagh,  82 

Ingram,  Rev.  W.  C,  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough, 1 

Rochester,  Bp.  of,  passes  sentence  of 
deprivation,  17 

Salisbury,  Bp.  of,  reopens  the  Church 
of  Holy  Cross,  Ramsbury,  61 ;  Sheep- 
shanks,  Rev.  J. ,  Bp.  of  Norwich,  20 

Wllkinson,  Dr.,  Bp.  of  St.  Andrews, 
13 
Edinburgh,  Duke  of,  leaves  Devonport, 
34 ;  takes  the  oath  as  Duke  Alfred  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  66 


Edinbuboh,  Princess  Marie  of,  xnarriBge, 

8 
EoAN,  J.,  released  from  prison  [10],  6 
EGYPT.— Bbitish  Government,  flzm 
attitude  of  the  [486]  ;  Budget  [488]. 
Cairo,  British  foroe  inoroased,  o; 
arriv^  of  troops,  7;  poUcemen  sen- 
tenced, 84;  oonviots  mutiny,  86; 
Camel  Corps  and  Denrishes,  en- 
counter between,  1;  Cromer,  Iiord, 
arranges  oompromise  [486].  Fi- 
nance [488].  JusTxcs,  diffionltiee  in 
the  administration  [488] .  Khsbptb, 
the,  dismisses  Ministers  [486],  4; 
tour  in  Upper  Egypt,  10;  at  Con- 
stantinople, 44;  at  Aiexandria,  48. 
Legislativb  Counoil,  hostile  pro- 
posals [4871.  PuBLie  Works  [489]. 
Railways  [489] ;  Bias  Pasha,  Pre- 
mier [486],  4.  Soudan,  fighting  in 
the  [488] 
Eisteddfod,  Welsh  national,  Ponty- 
pridd, 49 
ELECTIONS.— Accrington  [299],  88; 
Banffshire  [701,  17:  Burnley,  9; 
Cirencester,  18;  Gateshead,  18; 
Grimsby  [70] ,  16 ;  Halifax,  10 ;  Here- 
ford ra08] ,  68 ;  Hexham  Division.  19 ; 
Horsham,  18 ;  Huddersfield,  9 ;  Iiin- 
lithgowshire,  87;  Liverpool,  West 
Derby  Division  [10],  8:  Meath.  N., 
18;  South,  12;  Pontefract,  11.  40; 
Stockport,  18 ;  Swansea  District,  88; 
Walsall,  10 

municipal,  results  of,  71 

Elgin,  Earl  of.  Viceroy  of  India,  66 
Elliot,  Sir  G.,  soheme  to  establish  a 

coal  trust  [286] 
ESTIMATES,  Army  [84],  [282]  ;  Civil 
Service   [91] ,   [282] ;     bish   [288]  ; 
Navy    [81] ,     [88] ;     snpplementacy 
[76],  [92] 
Europe,  Eastern,  early  winter,  68 
Evicted  Tenants'  Commission,  meeting, 

1 ;  Report  [76] 
Exhibition,  National  Workmen,  opened, 
41 


Fairfax,  Adm.,  acquitted,  2 
Farmers'  Conference,  Chester  [7],  8 

meeting,  Lincoln,  6 

Farrer,  Sir  T.  H.,  peerage  conferred. 

84 
Fawcett,   Prof.,   memorial  statne   un- 
veiled, 86 
Featherstone  Colliery  riot  Jg861 ;  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  [299  ,  w;  aeoision» 
81 
Ferry,  M.  Jules,  death,  18 ;  conveyed  to 

St.  Did,  19 
Fez,  English  travellers  robbed,  25 
Field-mice,  plague  of,  reappears,  12 
Fire  Brigade,  Roll  of  Honour  unveiled* 
69;   dissatisfaction  of   officers   and 
men,  80 
FIBES. —Accrington,  ootton  mill.  2 
St.  Anthony's  Falls,  box  factory.  68 
Bishop's  Court,  Isle  of  Man.  81 
Borough  Market,  84 
Boston,  Mass.,  16 
Broadwall  factory,  Blackfriars.  84 
Brzeznica.  town  of,  68 
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Caoikeni,  Constantinople,  13 

Camden  Town,  53 

Canada  Dock,  Liyerpool*  60 

Cardipf,  Western  Mail  offices,  84 

Checkxore,  village  of,  21 

Chester  Castle,  orderly  room,  68 

Chicago,  56 ;  World's  Fair,  44 

Clebkbni^'ell,  Aldine  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 33 

Daicascus,  mosqae  of  Omeyyad,  67 

Detroit,  dry  goods  store,  77 

Devonport,  military  hospital,  4 

DowoATE  wharf,  79 

Earle  Street,  Westminster,  26 

Fargo,  city  of,  N.  Dakota.  36 

FuLHAX  Palace  Road,  68 

FuRSTENBAU  wing  of  the  palace,  Sig- 
maringen,  25 

Gibson,  town  of,  89 

Globe  wharf.  Mile  End,  14 

Gray's  Inn  Boad,  Messrs.  Wm.  Cubitt 
&  Sons.  37 

Hanseatic  warehouses,  Antwerp,  81 

Hotel,  Great  Western,  34 

Hull,  saw-mills,  28 ;  timber-yard,  26 

Japan,  temple  of  Hongwanji,  61 

JuDD  &  Co. ,  Messrs.,  premises  of,  21 

Juniper  Street,  Liverpool,  2 

Kattendyck  Dock,  warehouses,  29 

Kenninoton  Road,  timber-yard,  84 

Kidderminster,  scarlet  fever  hospital, 
11 

La  Rapee,  timber-yard,  48 

Leeds  Central  Market,  62 

Manila,  21 

St.  Mary  Axe,  warehouses,  46 

Mont  de  Marsan  and  Dax,  district  be- 
tween,  56 

Negroni  Caffarelli  Palace,  Rome,  66 

New  Cross  Road,  Fever  Hospital  Laun- 
dries, 34 

New  York.  68 

Nottingham  Lace  Market,  41 

Old  Bailey,  76 

Paddinoton,  61 

Port  Louis.  Mauritius,  47 

Rhondda  Valley,  Great  Western  Col- 
liery, 23 

Sheffield,  83 

Stafford     County    Lunatic    Asylum 
(Maine).  10 

Thoby  Priory,  Brentwood,  52 

Valhu,  castle  of.  Zetland,  18 

Whitechapel.  62 
Flandres,  Comte  de,  robbery  of  jewel- 
lery, 8 
FLOODS. —Bukowina,  36;    Galioia,  86, 
53;  Huiigarj',    14;   Japan,  73;  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  34;   Queensland,  9, 
12;     Tipperae,     56;     Tirhoot,     66; 
Toledo.  61 ;  Transvaal.  10 
Foljambe,  Mr.  S.,  peerage  conferred,  84 
Football  match,  England  and  Scotland, 

21 
Forest  Gate    Industrial    Schools,  180; 

children  taken  ill,  39 
Fo>\XKR,  Mr. ,  deputation  against  cholera, 

38 
FRANCE.— AcADEJfY.  election  of  mem- 
bers, 8,  10,  33.  35;  Aigues-Mortes, 
French  and  Italian  workmen,  dis- 
pute between  [329],  64,  65;  Anar- 
chists, legislation  against  [334],  81. 
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BaIhaut,  M.,  arretted  [8111 ;  banks, 
withdrawal  of  deposits  [818] ;  bomb 
explosions  \dS4],  76,  81 ;  Bourgeois, 
M.,  aooQsationB  against  [816] ;  re- 
STunes  his  portfolio  [817]  ;  JBourte  de 
TravaU  closed  [821].  [»»].  48;  Bud- 
get  [814].  [8171.  [MO],  [8961.  Cab- 
not,  Pr^.,  at  Toulon,  70;  Catimir- 
Pdrier.  M.,  elected  Prea.  [882],  8, 
75;  Cabinet  [888],  79;  Ohallemel- 
Laoour,  M.,  Pres.  [817],  20;  Cham- 
ber, debates  in  [ra2] ;  oommaroial 
modui  vivemdi  with  Spain.  86;  Con- 
■tans,  M.,  at  Toulouse  [822];  cydists, 
tax  on,  10.  DxBoxTLBDB,  JJily  resig- 
nation, 89;  Dunkirk  fHe$,  69; 
Dupuy,  M..  Cabinet  [8181 ;  at  Tou- 
louse [821]  ;  elected  Free.  [3881 ,  8a 
Elxctionb  [828], 54, 68;  result  ^SSl]  : 
campaign  [8191,  [8281;  Eleotonl 
Reform  Bill  [828]  ;  estimates  [818] , 
[820] ;  naval,  86.  Febby,  M.,  eleoted 
Pres.,18;  death  [817].  Ooblbt.M., 
at  Bordeaux  J^].  Mat  day  de- 
monstration [821]  ;  Millevoye,  M., 
charges  against  deputies  [8241,  89; 
Miuist^  resignation  [81^,  [817], 
[882],  8,  78;  the  new  [8^]  ;  pro- 
gramme [888J ,  22 ;  MacMahon,  Mar- 
shal, state  funeral  [881].  89.  Na- 
tional/Vto  [826].  Panaka  investi- 
gation [812],  8.16, 17;  verdict  [816], 
18.  Pabis.  Brandos,  Herr  C,  ex- 
pelled. 20;  deputies  committed  for 
trial.  9;  sentenced,  10,  87;  Georae- 
vitch,M..  wounded, 74;  Gk>unod,H.. 
f  uneraL  70 ;  Municipal  Council  elec- 
tions [8201 ;  newspaper  correspon- 
dents expelled,  4 ;  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion, decree  organising,  69;  water 
supply,  a  new.  opened,  20;  Press 
Bill[814l.  Radicals' manifesto  [826]; 
Ribot.  M..  Cabinet  [8121,  8 :  circular 
[815];  defeated,  21;  Royer.  M.  le, 
resignation  [816] ,  12 ;  Russian  squad- 
ron at  Toulon  [880] .  Stbikss  [811] » 
[829],  [881],  8,  61.  62.  72;  students' 
riots  ^825] ,  41,  ^  Tivoli-Vauxhall, 
sociahstmeeting[812] ;  Tripon^.M.. 
released,  70.  Yaxllant  arrested 
[884],  81     * 

Fbexmasons'  Lodge,  consecration  of  a 
Chancery  Bar,  78 

Fbost.  England,  66 

GALES.  —  English  Channel.  81,  88; 
United  Kingdom,  76 

Gattt  v.  Farquharson,  damages  awarded, 
88 

GERMANY.— AoBABiAN  League  mani- 
festo. 80;  Ahlwardt,  Herr,  charges 
against  officials  [862j.  27;  Alsace, 
French  poachers  shot,  72;  statistioa 
of,  64 ;  Army  Bill  [84^.  [860],  16, 17, 
18,  44,  46,64;  result  [&1J.  Bbbl»» 
acpriculturists'  congress  [866] ,  12 ; 
Bismarck,  Prince,  on  German  unity 
[368]  ;  illness  [364]  ;  Budget,  H 
Caicbboons  Hinterland,  demarcation 
concluded  [866];  Caprivi,  Count,  on 
the  Army  BiU  [846]-[847],  [86^,  8; 
Colonies,  encounters  in  the  (866]. 
DowK,  Herr,  invents  a  bullet-proof 
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GERMANY,  continued 

textile,  20.  Elections  [348J ,  36,  40 ; 
result  [349] ;  Emperor  of,  on  the 
Army  Bill  [348],  [349].  Finance 
Bill  1 354] .  Hanover  gambling  case, 
result  of,  72 ;  Meyeriiick,  Capt.  von, 
hanged  himself.  73.  Jesuit,  bill  for 
the  readmission  [354],  79.  Kiel, 
Frenchmen  arrested,  67.  Leipsic, 
Anarchists,  trial  of,  35 ;  French 
officers  sentenced,  82.  St.  Privat, 
ceremony  at  [357].  Reichstag  dis- 
solved [347],  29;  opened  [349].  42, 
75  ;  Russia,  negotiations  commenced 
with  [355];  tariflE  war  [866],  49. 
ScHELLENDORF,  Gcu.  B.  von.  Minister 
of  War.  68;  Spain,  negotiations 
closed  with,  45 ;  Strike  [351] .  Work- 
ing People*s  Sick  Insurance  Fund, 
result  of  the  [351] 

Emperor  of,  his  toast  to  the  Czar, 

6;  deputation  of  agriculturists,  13; 
at  Cowes.  49 ;  Heligoland,  51 ;  Metz, 
58 ;  offer  to  Prince  Bismarck  [854] , 
61;  at  Vienna.  63;  Bremen,  68; 
Dresden,  69;  receives  infernal  ma- 
chine [354],  77 

Emperor  and  Empress,   at  Rome 

[339] .  [359] .  25 ;  visit  Naples,  27 ;  en- 
tertain the  Crown  Prince  of  Italy,  57 

Emperor  William  I.  of,  statues  un- 
veiled [348J ,  31,  68 

Gilbert,  Sir  J. ,  offer  of  his  pictures,  22 ; 
freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  63 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  returns  to  London,  3; 
deputations  [69],  [99],  [2121,15,20. 
24.  25,  55.  80,  85;  at  the  National 
Workmen's    Exhibition,    50;     con- 

S'atulations  on  passing  the  Home 
ule  Bill,  58;  on  the  completion  of 
his  eighty-fourth  year,  85 

Gold-field,  discovery  of,  at  Wuntho,  38 

GoRaiANSTON,  Viscount,  Governor  of  Tas- 
mania, 17 

GoRST,  Sir  J.,  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow 
University,  75 

GoscHEN,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  G.,  at  the  British 
Economic  Association,  36 

GREECE.— Ministry  resignation  [379], 
73.  Tricoupis,  M.,  resignation  [379] , 
30;  on  a  compromise  with  the 
creditors,  78;  his  bill  annulling  the 
funds  loan.  82 


Hamborough,  Lieut.,  body  of,  exhumed, 
68 

Hannington,  Bp.,  discovery  of  the  re- 
mains of,  16 

Hansard  Union  Case,  defendants  ac- 
quitted, 26,  27 

Harcourt.  Sir  W..  deputation  from  the 
temperance  convention,  80 

Hare,  Mr.  J.,  and  company,  at  Balmoral, 
70 

Harpenden,  granite  memorial  unveiled 
at,  49 

Hawarden,  institute  opened,  32 

St.  Helen's,  Lancashire,  riot,  67 

Herschell,  Lord,  receives  the  distinction 
of  G.C.B..  30;  Chancellor  of  London 
University,  39;  deputations  [292], 
19.76 


Herz,  Dr.  C,  arrested  at  Boumemouth,  5 
Hesse,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of,  mar- 
riage, 6 
HoFER,  Andreas,  monument  unTeiled.  68 
Honveds,  memorial  unveiled,  32 
Hospital,  Gt.  Ormond  Street,  new  wing 

opened.  40 
"Howe."  H.M.S.,  towed  off  the  rooks, 
21;    official  inspection.  27;    at  the 
Nore,  39 
"  Hugh  Myddelton  "  School  opened,  62 
Hull,  union  and  free  labourers,  ooUisioas 
between,  22,  26,  28,  29 ;  strike  con- 
cluded, 31 
Hunt,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Queen's  gold  medil 

awarded,  88 
HuNTLY,  Marquess  of,  Lord  Reotor  of 

Aberdeen  tJniversity,  76 
HURRICANES.— Azores.  Northern,  56; 
New  Caledonia,  16 ;  Nova  Scotia,  66 


IxPERLU.  Institute  opened.  29 

INDIA.— Army  >18j.  Behab Zemindan 
protest  [417 J;  Bengal,  quinine,  niun- 
oer  of  packets  sold  [417] ;  Bombay, 


religious  riots  [416] -[417],  62:  Bud- 

?et  [421].  Chilas  1^8]  ;  GhitnJ 
413]  ;  Council  BUls  [4S^.  54;  Gni^ 
rency  proposals  [4221 .  Eloik,  Bail 
of,  Vicer^  [419J  ;  Estimates  [4SI1]. 
Harris,  Lord,  speech  on  the  riots 
[417].  Indlin  Councils  Acts  [4201. 
Khelat,  Khan  of,  deposed  Nl8j. 
Lansdowne.  Lord  and  Lady,  at  JEtan- 
goon  [420] ;  at  Agra,  74 ;  Legislation 
T4201.  Mackay,  Hon.  J.  L.,  retires 
[4171.  National  Congress  [418], 
86;  Native  States,  the  [418].  Opiux 
Commission  [4141.  Famibs,  the, 
Yanoff,  Col.,  expedition  under  [412]. 
Religious  riots  [4161,  68;  Roberts, 
Lord,  retirement  [419].  Sn^vsB 
[424].  40.     Trade  [424] 

Influenza  epidemic,  Blackburn,  76; 
Europe,  Western,  80 

IRELAND. — ^Belfast,  mass  meetings 
at  [304],  4.  15;  rioting,  26;  Ulster 
Unionists'  ConventionLeague  opened, 
69.  Clare,  Co.,  Bodyle  Estate, 
tenants  pay  rent,  62;  Court  of  Ap- 
peal, decision,  11.  Dublin,  Aid- 
Dorough  Barracks,  dynamite  found, 
78;  Bomb  explosion,  29;  Corpora- 
tion  meetings,  34, 61 ;  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, decision,  70;  Lord  Chief 
Justice  delivers  judgment,  8;  Lord 
Mayor  of,  inauguration  {^808],  1. 
Habbinoton,  Mr.,  at  the  National 
League  meeting  [806]  ;  Home  Rule 
Bill,  demonstrations  against  [804], 
17,  22.  LiXEBicK,  demonstration, 
6L  Nbwxabket-on-Fbbovs,  child- 
ren attending  National  School,  witti- 
drawn,  8.  (TBBtBN,  Mr.  W. ,  at  Cork 
[8061.  Redmond,  Mr.,  at  Cork  [8061. 
^09].    Unionist  demonstrations,  8, 

Ibish  delegates  at  the  Albert  Hall  [161]; 
the  Liberal  Union  and  Constitavicaial 
Clubs  [162] :  Hatfield  [168] 

Isaacs,  Sir  H.,  "  not  guilty,*'  25 
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ITALY.— AiouEs-MoRTES,  French  and 
Italian  workmen,  dispute  between 
[342],  54,  65.  Bank  BiU  [341],  43; 
banks  suspend  payment  [344] ,  79, 80 ; 
panic  [336] ;  Budget  [340] ,  32.  Cham- 
ber sitting  suspended  [B41];  Crispi, 
Signer,  Cabinet  [346],  82;  currency 
crisis  [342],  51.  Demonstrationb,  64. 
Emetaz,  Signer,  commits  suicide,  80. 
Foreign  policy  [337].  Giolitti, 
Signor,ref  uses  Parliamentary  inquiry 
[sSq],  7  ;  on  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment [343]  :  resignation  [344],  77. 
Lazzaroni,  13aron  M.,  arrested  [337]. 
Monetary  conference  [342].  Naples, 
Bank  of,  manager  and  cashier  sen- 
tenced, 36;  strike,  66;  Torre  dell' 
Aimunziata,  panic  in  the  church  of, 
26 ;  naval  manoeuvres  [3431.  Pana- 
MiNO  or  bank  scandals  [336],  6 ;  com- 
mission of  investigation  [3381;  trial 
[3411 ;  Papal  fStes  [m] ;  Pension  Bill 
[341j .  Rome,  bomb  explosions  [339] ; 
historical  tournament,  26;  Vivian, 
Lord,  funeral,  69.  Sicily,  riots 
[3441 ,  84,  85 ;  Palermo,  state  of  siege 
[345j.  Treaty,  commercial,  with 
Spam,  61.  Venice,  low  tide,  8. 
Zanardelli,  Signer,  fails  to  form  a 
Cabinet  1 345],  80 

King  of,  visits  Queen  Victoria  at 

Florence,  24;    insulted   by  Berardi, 
20 

King  and  Queen  of,  silver  wedding 

[339] ,  26 


JAPAN.— Debt,  internal  [432].  Dibt 
dissolved  [431],  84.  Floods  [432]. 
HosHi-ToRU,  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence [431],  79.  Mikado  on  the 
estimates  reductions  [430]  ;  action 
against  the  P.  and  O.  Steamship  Co. 
[431].  Trade  [433];  treaty  revision 
question  [432] 

"  Jaureouiberry.  new  French  ironclad, 
launched,  70 

Jehanouir,  Mr.  J.  C,  gift  to  the  Imperial 
Institute,  64 

JoHORE,  Sultan  of,  decision  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  73 

JowETT,  Prof.,  interment,  66 


Knill,  Alderman  S.,  baronetcy  conferred, 
44 


Labour  Association,   Clerkenwell,    first 

congress  of  the,  71 
Exchange,  Paris,  first  anniversary 

of  the  opening,  36 

Party,  conference,  Bradford  [81,  8 

Landowners,  Irish,  convention,  Dublin, 

6 
Landslip,  Vaerdalen,  31 
Lecky,  Mr.,   inaugural  address   at  the 

Imperial  Institute,  76 
Leeds,   raised    to    the    rank    of    city, 

9 
Lesseps,  M.  C.  de,  liberated,  60 
Liberals,  meeting  of,  Foreign  Office,  20 
Liberator  Building  Society,  oonolasion 

of  the  various  trials,  20 


Lighthouses,   recommendation   of  the 

Boyal  Commission  on,  8 
Lincoln,  A.,  monument  unveiled,  64 
LITERATUBE.— Retrospect  of,  works 
of  the  season,  principal — 
Abotll,  Duke  of,  **  The  Unseen  Foun- 
dations of  Society,"  101;  Arnold, 
Sir  E.,  '*Adzuma;  or  the  Japanese 
Wife,"  106;  "Book  of  Good  Coun- 
sels," 98 ;  "  Potiphar'B  Wife  and  other 
Poems,"  106. 
Baleson,  E.,  **  A  History  of  Northum- 
berland," 91 ;  Balfour,  The  Bt.  Hon. 
A.  J.,  **  Essays  and  Addresses,"  110 ; 
Bellasis.  E.,  '*  Memorials  of  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Bellasis."  94;  Bent.  Mr.  J.  T., 
"  The  Sacred  Cities  of  the  Ethio- 
pians," 106;  Besant,  Mrs.,  "Annie 
Besant:  an  Autobiography,"  97; 
Bickford-Smith.  B.  A.  H..  "Greece 
under  King  George,"  91;  Bladen- 
burg,  Major  B.,  "The  Marquis  of 
Hastings,"  87 ;  Bodv,  Canon,  "Life 
of  Love,"  98;  Boulger,  D.  C,  "A 
Short  History  of  China."  88;  Bour- 
dillon,  W.  F.,  "Smrsum  Corda," 
106 ;  Brown,  G.  B., "  The  Fine  Arts," 
111 ;  Brown.  P.  H.,  '*  Scotland  before 
1700,  from  Contemporary  Docu- 
ments," 90;  Bryden,  H.  A.,  "Gun 
and  Camera  in  South  Africa."  106; 
Burrows,  Prof.,  "Commentaries  on 
the  BUstory  of  England  from  the 
EarUest  Times  to  1866."  89 ;  Burton, 
Lady.  "The  Life  of  Captain  Sir 
Bichaid  Burton,"  96 
Caibd,  E.,   "The  Evolution  of  Beli- 

f'lon."  99;  Campbell,  J.  D.,  "The 
oetical  Works  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge."  107;  Caiman.  E.,  "A 
History  of  the  Theories  of  Produo- 
tion  and  Distribution  in  Enfl^ish 
Politioal  Eoonomy  from  1776  to 
1848."  102;  Chambers,  Messrs.  W. 
d;  B.,  "  Chambers*  EnoydOpaBdia :  a 
Dictionaxyof  Universal  Knowledge," 
101 ;  Chapman.  Mr.  A.,  and  Mr.  W. 
J.  Buck,  "  Wild  Spain."  102;  Clode, 
CM..  "London  during  the  Great 
Bebellion."  91 ;  CoUingwood,  W.  C, 
"The Life  and  Work  of  John  Bus- 
kin," 96;  Collins.  J.  0..  "Jonathan 
Swift :  a  Biographical  and  Critical 
Study,"  94;  Cox,  Mr.  W.  L.  P., 
"  Scientifio  Study  of  Theology,"  98 ; 
Curzon,  Hon.  G.  xiT.,  "  Persia  and  the 
Persian  Question,''  106 

Davidsom,  J.,  "  Fleet  Street  Eologaes," 
106;  De  Vere.  A.,  "Medi»v2  Re- 
cords and  Sonnets."  106;  Dewar, 
T.  C.  "  The  Voyage  of  the  NyanBa^ 
R.N.Y.C.,"  102;  Douglas,  Sir  G., 
"  Contemporary  Scottish  Verse," 
107 ;  Douf^  Mr., "  Familiar  Letters 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.**  96;  Dunmore, 
Earl  of.  "  The  Pamirs,"  108 

Ellis,  E.  J..  "Seen  in  Three  Days.'* 
106;  Ellis,  E.  J.,  and  W.  B.  Yeats. 
"The  Works  of  William  Blake, 
Poetic.  Symbolic  and  Critical,"  107 ; 
Espinasse,  F.,  **  The  Literary  Recol- 
lections and  Sketches."  97 

Fbld,  M..  "Stephania,  a  Trialogoe," 
106;  "Underneath the Bon^"  106; 
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Flagg,  Mr.  J.  B.,  "Life  of  Washing- 
ton Allston,"  96 

Gale,  N.,  "Orchard  Songs,"  106; 
Gamett,  R.,  "Poems,"  105;  George. 
Mr.  H.,  "  A  Perplexed  Philosopher," 
102;  Gomme,  Mr.  G.  L.,  "English 
Topoppraphy,"  91 ;  Goodenough, 
Lieut. -Gen.  W.  H.,  and  Lieut.-Col. 
J.  C.  Daltou,  "  The  Army  Book  for 
the  British  Empire,"  90;  Gordon, 
Sir  A. ,  "  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,"  92 ; 
Gosse,  Mr.  E.,  "  Questions  at  Issue," 
109 

Hadow,  W.  H.,  "Studies  in  Modem 
Music,"  111 ;  HamUton,  W.  D.,  "  The 
Calendar  of  State  Papers.  Domestic, 
1648-1649,"  87;  Hampson,  G.  F., 
"  The  Fauna  of  British  India,"  101 ; 
Hare,  A. ,  "  The  Story  of  Two  Noble 
Lives,"  93 ;  Harrisse,  H.,  "  The  Dis- 
covery of  North  America,"  88; 
Haweis,  Rev.  H.  R.,  "Sir  Morrell 
Mackenzie,  Physician  and  Operator, 
a  Memoir,"  97;  Herkomer,  Prof., 
"  Etching  and  Mezzotint  Engraving," 
111;  Hill.  C,  "Frederick  Hill:  an 
Autobiography  of  Fifty  Years  in  the 
Times  or  Reform,"  97 ;  Howard,  Mr. 
B.  D.,  "  Life  with  the  Trans-Siberian 
Savages,"  104;  Hughes,  Mrs.  W., 
"Voice  Figures,"  111;  Hutton,  Rev. 
W.  H. ,  "  The  Marquis  of  Wellesley," 
87;  Huxley.  T.  H.,  "Evolution  and 
Ethics,"  100 

*'  Index  Kewensis,*'  101 ;  Irving,  Mr. 
H.,  "The  Drama:  Addresses  by 
Henry  Irving,"  112 

Jacobs,  Mr.  J.,  "  The  Jews  of  Angevin 
in  England,"  89;  Jacobs,  Mr.  J.,  and 
A.  Nutt,  "The  International  Folk- 
lore Congress,  1891,"  92;  Japp,  Dr., 
"  The  Posthumous  Works  of  Thomas 
de  Quincey."  107;  Joyce,  H,  "The 
History  of  the  Post  Office."  90 ;  Joyce, 
Mr.  P.  W.,  "  Short  History  of  Ire- 
land," 90 

Kekne,  a.  G.,  "  The  History  of  India," 
87:  Keltic,  J.  S.,  "The  Partition  of 
Africa,"  b8 ;  King,  M.  E.,  "  My  Book 
of  Songs  and  Sonnets,"  lOo  ;  Knight, 
E.  F.,  "Where  Three  Empires 
Meet,"  103;  Knight,  Wm..  "Aspects 
of  Theism."  98;  "The  Philosophy 
of  the  Beautiful,"  110 

Landok,  Mr.  A.  H.  S.,  "Alone  with  the 
Hairy  Ainu,"  104  ;  Lang,  A..  "  St. 
Andrews,"  91;  "Homer  and  the 
Epic,"  \m  ;  Layard,  Mr.  G.  S.,  "  Life 
and  Letters  of  Chas.  Samuel  Keene," 
96  ;  LoFanu.  W.  R.,  "  Seventy  Years 
of  Irish  Life,"  97;  Le  Gallienne,  R. , 
"  The  JJeligion  of  a  Literary  Man," 
109;  Lea,  A.  S.,  "The  Chemical 
Basis  of  the  Animal  Body,"  101 ; 
Lee,  Mr.  S.,  "The  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,"  98 ;  Leland, 
Mr.  C.  G.,  "Memoirs,"  97;  Liddon, 
Canon,  "  Explanatory  Analysis  of  St. 
Paul's  Plpiatle  to  the  Romans,"  98 ; 
Liddon.  H.  P.,  "  The  Life  of  E.  B. 
Pusey,  D.D.,"  93;  Lock,  Mr.  W., 
"  John  Keble,"  93  ;  Lugard,  Capt.  T. 
D.,  "  The  Rise  of  our  East  African 
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Empire  and  Early  Efforts  in  Ny«88A- 
land  and  Uganda.  "88;  Lyall.  Sir  A., 
"  The  Rise  of  British  Dominion  in 
IndlA."  86 

Mahan,  Capt  A.  T.,  **  The  Inflaence  of 
Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Bevola- 
tion  and  Empire,  1798-1812."  86; 
Malleson,  CoL  G.  B..  "Lord  Clive,** 
87;  "Befounding  of  the  German 
Empire,  1848-71?^  90 ;  Mallock.  W. 
H..  and  Lady  G.  Bamsden.  "  The 
Letters  and  Memoirs  of  the  Twelfth 
Duke  of  Somerset,"  98;  Martin,  A. 
P..  "  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  Bobert  Lowe,  Yisoount  Sher- 
brooke,"  96;  Maxwell.  Sir  H.,  **The 
Life  and  Times  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.;'  96;  Meynell. 
Mrs.  A.,  "Poems."  106;  *'Bhythm 
of  Life  and  other  Essays,"  109;  Milei, 
A. ,  "  The  Poets  of  the  Century,"  104 : 
Minto,  Prof.  W..  "Logic,  Inductive 
and  Deductive,"  101;  Moltke.  Count, 
"Essays,  Speeches,  and  Memoirs," 
91;  Montefiore,  C.  G.,  "Lectures  on 
the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Beli^non," 
98;  Moore,  Mr.  G.,  "Modem  Faint- 
ing," 111;  Moriarty,  Mr..  "Dean 
Swift  and  his  Writings,"  95;  Miiller, 
F.  Max,  "  Theosophy  or  Psyohologi- 
calBeligion."  99  ;  Murray,  T.  A.  H., 
"  New  Dictionary  on  Historical  Prin- 
ciples," 98 

CGrady,  S.  H.,  "Silva  GodeUca,"  110 

Pater,  Mr.  W., "  Plato  and  Platonism,** 
108;  Patmore.  Mr.  C.  "Belino 
PoetiB,"  109;  Payne,  Mr.  B.  J., 
"  History  of  the  New  World  called 
America,"  88;  Payne-Gall wey.  Sir 
R.,  "The  Diary  of  Colonel  Peter 
Hawker,  1802-1868,"  104;  Pearson. 
C.  H.,  "  National  Life  and  Character, 
a  Forecast,"  89;  Peary,  Mrs.  J.  D., 
"  My  Arctic  Journal :  a  Year  among 
Ice  Fields  and  Eskimos,"  104;  Poole, 
Mr.  S.  L.,  "  Aurangzib,"  86;  Proctor, 
R.  A.,  "  Old  and  New  Astronomy." 
100;  Prothero,  Mr. R.  E..  "The Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Arthur  Pen- 
rhyn  Stanley.  D.D.,"  94;  Puller.  P. 
W.,  "The  Primitive  Saints  and  the 
See  of  Rome,"  99 

Baine,  Canon,  "York,"  91;  Ramsay. 
Prof.  W.  M.,  "  The  Church  in  the 
Roman  Empire,"  90.;  Redwood,  Sir 
G.,  "The  Register  of  Letters,  d:c.," 
87  ;  "  Reminiscences  of  Lord  Augus- 
tus Loftus,"  97;  Robinson,  A.  M.  P.. 
•  •  Retrospect  and  other  Poems."  105 ; 
Rossetti,  C,  "Verses,"  105;  Bush- 
forth,  T.  MoN.,  "Latin  Historical 
Inscriptions,"  90;  Buskin.  J.,  "The 
Poetry  of  Architecture,"  95 

Sainsbuby,  N.,  "  The  Calendar  of  State 
Pax)ers,  Colonial,"  87 ;  Sanday,  Dr., 
"Inspiration,"  98;  Selons,  P.  C. 
"  Travels  and  Adventures  in  South- 
east Africa,"  103 ;  Sidgwick,  A., «'  The 
Process  of  Argument,  a  Contribution 
to  Logic,"  101 ;  Sinclair,  A.,  and  W. 
Henry,  "Swimming,"  104;  Skelton. 
J.,  "Mary  Stuart,"  92;  Smith,  G., 
"  The  United  States :  an  Outline  of 
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Political  History.  1492-1871/'  88; 
Spencer,  H.,  "The  Principles  of 
Ethics,"  100;  Stephen,  Mr.  L..  "An 
Agnostics  Apology  and  other  Es- 
says." 110;  Stirling,  J.  H..  "Phil- 
osophy and  Theology,"  99 ;  Swinton, 
Mrs.  J.  R.,  "A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Geor^ana  Lady  de  Ros,"  93 ;  Sy- 
monds,  Mr.  J.  A.,  "Li  the  Key  of 
hlue  and  other  Prose  Essays."  108; 
'*  The  Life  of  Michael  Angelo  Buon- 
arotti,"  108;  "Walt  Whitman:  a 
Study,"  108 
Tabley,  Lord  de,  "Poems,  Dramatic 
and  Lyrical,"  106;  Temple,  Sir  R., 
"Life  in  Parliament,"  97 ;  Theal,  G. 
M.,  "  The  History  of  South  Africa," 
88 ;  Theobald,  F.  V. ,  "  An  Account  of 
British  Flies  (Diptera),"  101 ;  Thom- 
son. F.,  "Poems."  106;  Thorpe.  Mr. 
T.  ¥j.,  "Dictionary  of  Applied 
Chemistr>'."  101;  Torrens,  W.  M., 
"Twenty  Years  in  Parliament,"  96 ; 
Tout.  Mr.  T.  F.,  "Edward  I.,"  89; 
Trotter,  Capt.  L.  G.,  "The  Earl  of 
Auckland,"  87 
VizETELLY.    Mr.    H.,   "Glances    back 

through  Seventy  Years,"  97 
Walker,  Prof..  "Three  Centuries  of 
Scottish  Literature,"  106 ;  Wallis,  J. 
E.  P..  "  Reports  of  State  Trials,"  89 ; 
Walpole.  S.,  "The  Land  of  Home 
Rule."  90;  Ward,  W.,  "William 
Ward  and  the  Catholic  Revival,"  94  ; 
Watson.  Mr.  W..  "The  Eloping 
Angels."  106;  "  The  Prince's  Quest," 
106  ;  Weigall,  Lady  R. .  "  The  Letters 
of  Lady  Burghersh.  1813-1814,"  03; 
Westcott,  B.  F.,  "The  Gospel  of 
Life,"  98;  Whitehead.  Mr.  J..  "Ex- 
ploration of  Mount  Kiua  Borneo," 
104;  Wishart,  Rev.  G.,  "The  Me- 
moirs of  James,  Marquess  of  Mon- 
trose. 1639-1650."  92;  Wordsworth. 
Dr. .    •  The  Annals  of  My  Life,"  94 

Local  Government  ]3oard,  order  to  guar- 
dians, 6 

Locusts,  myriads  of,  at  Gibraltar,  27 

London  Cliamber  of  Commerce,  meeting 
[28;3  j .  «2 

Russo- Jewish  Committee,  appeal  to 

Jews,  17 

School  Board,  estimate  of  expendi- 
ture, 31 ;  head  teachers  responsible 
for  punishment,  68 

South,  the  new  art  galleries  opened, 

6() 

United  Workmen's  Committee,  de- 
monstration, 23 

water  sui)i)ly.  report  of  the  Royal 

Commission,  60 

Loud  Mavoh  of  Dublin,  inauguration,  1 ; 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
21;  at  Edinburgh,  49 

of  London,  farewell  banquet  to 

M.  Waddington,  15;  entertains  Card. 
Vaughan,  23 ;  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  29 ;  protest 
against  his  toast,  29 ;  at  Edinburgh, 
49 
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146;  Ruchoneret,  L.,  184;  Rusk,  J. 
M.,  202;  Russell,  Sir  J..  181 

Salt,  Ladv,  164;  Sandford.  Lord.  213; 
Sandwith,  Maj.-Gen.  J.  P.,  166  ;  Sar- 
gent, Lieut-Gen.  J.  N.,  195 ;  SchafiF, 
Rev.  P.,  195;  Schamburg  Lippe, 
Prince  A.  G.  von,  166;  Scharnhorst, 
(3apt.  F.,  173 ;  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Prince  W.  of,  182;  Schmerling,  A. 
von,  167  ;  SchcBlcher,  V.,  212 ;  Seeley, 
L.  B.,  196;  Sepulveda,  Count,  157; 
Sharpler,  J.,  169;  Shaw,  T.,  146; 
Shelley,  Dow.  Ladv,  167;  Shepard, 
E.  F.,"l58:  Shepstone,  Sir  T.,  170; 
Sibley,  S.  W.,  157;  Singh,  Dhuleep, 
192;  Smart.  H.  H.,  145;  Smith,  Sir 
W.,  145,  185;  Smith,  Gen.  E.  K., 
163:  Smith,  Gen.  P.  G.  L.,  164; 
Speedy,  Col.  T.  B.,  158:  Si)encer, 
Gen.  Hon.  Sir  A.  A.,  177;  Spencer, 
Capt.  J.  H.,  183;  Splatt,  W.  F.,  195; 
Spruce,  R..  213 ;  Stanhope,  Rt.  Hon. 
E.,  205;  Stillie,  J.,  175;  Stormont, 
Viscount,  194;  Strathallan,  Viscount, 
209 ;  Stratheden  and  Campbell,  Lord, 
147;  Stuart.  Col.  J.  P.,  170;  Sturge, 
E.,  171;  Summers,  W.,  144;  Swan- 
borough,  Mrs.  A.,  163 ;  Swanborough, 
A.,  210;  Swinburne,  Capt.  T.  A., 
209;  Symoiids,  J.  A.,  161 

Taine,  M.,  153;  TantpluBus,  Baroness, 
202;  Tavlor,  M.,152;  Teesdale,  Maj.- 
Geh.  Sir  C,  201 ;  Ternan,  Gen.  A. 
H.,  212;  Thornton,  E.,  210;  Tirard, 
.1.,  201;  Tonga,  King  George  of,  151; 
Townley,  C.  W.,  194;  Townshend, 
Hon.  J.  F.,  150;  Tremenheere,  IL  S., 
184;  Trench,  F.le  P.,  203;  Trollope, 
Rt.  Rev.  E.,  210;  Tschaikowsky,  P. 
I.,  201 ;  Turner.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  F.,  164; 
Tyndall,  Prof.,  20-1 

UcHAKD,  M.,  173;  dTzt'-e,  Due,  170 
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Vachkh,  Maj.-Gen.  F.  S.,  157 ;  Venturis 

E.  A.,  167;  Vialls,  Lieut.-Gen.  G.  C, 
202;  Vivian.  Lord,  196;  Voikxnaxi, 
Prof.  G..  146 

Wage.  F.  C,  147  ;  Wade.  Rev.  N..  175; 
Waldeck-P\Tmont,  H.  S.  H.  G.  V. 
Prince  of,  "167 ;  Walker,  Sir  A.  B.. 
148;  Walsh,  Sir  A.  J..  165;  Walsh, 
Sir  F.  A.  J.,  163;  Walter.  H.P.,  202; 
Waltheu,  Sir  C,  151 ;  Warwick,  Earl 
of,  209;  Wellesley,  Lady  C.  172; 
Welman,  Col.  H.  W.  P.,  183;  West. 
Rev.  R.  T.,  161;  West,  H.  W.,  208; 
Westwood,  Prof.  J.  O.,  142;  Which- 
cote,  Sir  G.,  163;  White.  Sir  A.  W.. 
176 ;  White,  Sir  W.  H..  167 ;  White. 
W.,  172;  Whitehill,  Gen.  S.  J.  K.. 
160;  Whitworth.  B.,184;  Whymper, 

F.  H..  152;  Wielobyski,  Dr.  S.,  182; 
Wilby,  Lieut.-Gen.  W..  211 ;  Wilson, 
R.,  162;  Wiseman,  Capt.  Sir  W.. 
145;  Woodington,  W.  F.,  212; 
Wright.  Rev.  J..  151;  Wrixon- 
Becher,  Sir  H.,  203;  Wynne.  Rev. 
J.  H.,  194 

YouNo,  Gen.  F.,  144;  Young.  Gen.  W. 

C.  211 ;  Yvon,  A..  183 
Z10LIAR.K,  Card.,  166;  Zincke,  Rev.  F. 
B.,  176;  Zorrilla,  J..  147 
Owen,  Sir  R.,  meeting  on  the  subject  of 

a  memorial  to  the  late,  6 
Oxford  enceenui,  honorary  degrees  con 
f erred,  39 ;  establishment  of  a  Final 
Honour  School,  80 


PARLIAMENT.— Opening  of  [11],  7; 
Quekn'h  Speech  [11]  ;  in  the  liords 
[llj;  in  the  Commons  [12j;  Easter 
recess  [101]  ;  reassembling  [101] ; 
Whitsuntide  recess' 199] ;  reoessTl^J ; 
reassembling  ^253],  72 

PARLIAMENTARY  SPEECHES  :— 
Allen,  Mr.  W.,  on  pa>'ment  of  members 
[94].  Argyll,  l3uke  of,  on  Mr. 
Glatdstone's  Irish  policy  [164] ;  on  the 
Home  Rule  BUI  [218] -[^];  at  Glas- 
gow [250] -[253].  71.  AsHBOiTBNE^ 
Lord,  condemns  Mr.  Morlev's  policy 
[17] .  Asher,  Mr.  A.,  on  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  [122].  Asquith,  Mr.,  at 
Liverpool  [3 1  ;  on  ■  the  release  of 
dynamiters  [261  ;  the  Employers* 
Liability  Bill  l61  1 ,  [264] .  [267] ,  [282] ; 
the  Suspensory  Bill  [53];  the  fiome 
Rule  Bill  [126] -[129];  at  Althorpe 
Park  [214].  57;  Glasgow  [248],  67; 
East  Fifeshire  [245]  ;  Ladybank 
[246J  ;  Leeds  [250J 
Balfour,  Mr.  A.  «!.,  on  the  address 
[18] ;  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  [89]  -  [42] , 
[146] -[148],  [163J,  [194].  ^;  on  bi- 
metallism  [64.1,  60;  at  Ealing  [72]; 
on  the  proposals  of  the  Commissionera 
[78]  ;  nis  vote  of  censare  [961,  20; 
at  Manchester  [165] ;  on  the  closure 
resolutions  [175]  ;  the  retention  of 
Irish  members  t^3\J>  <^^  Stockport 
[2031;  at  the  United  Club  [2061;  on 
the  Parish  Councils  BiU  ^61;  the 
S.  African  Chartered  Co.  (861j  ;  the  * 
state  of  the  navy  [2881;  At 
[304] .  22.    Babtlett,  Sir  A.,  <m  the 
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PARLIAMENTARY  SPEECHES,  con<. 
Home  Rule  Bill  [119] .  Beresford, 
Lord  C,  memorandum  on  the  state 
of  the  navy  [284] .  Bowles,  Mr.  G., 
on  the  state  of  the  navy  [257J. 
Bkassey,  Lord,  on  the  Address  [131. 
Brodkick,  Mr.,  on  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  [llOJ.  Bryce,  Mr.,  on  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  [42]  ;  the  appoint- 
ment of  county  ma^strates  [94] ;  at 
Aberdeen  [99] .  Buxton,  Mr.,  on  the 
S.  African  Chartered  Co.  [261] 
Campbkll-Bannerman,  Mr.,  on  the 
army  estimates  [85],  [88] -[90];  at 
Stirling  [250].  Camperdown,  Lord, 
on  the  Evicted  Tenants'  Commission 

[157^ .  Canterbury,  Archbp.  of,  his 
Churcli  Patronage  Bill  [94],  18. 
Carson,    Mr.,   on    the    Commission 

[791.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  A.,  his 
maiden  speech  [137] .  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  J.,  on  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment r4^ ,  [20] ;  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
1431-146%  [HI  -niS],  [186],  [193] ; 
the  Employers'  Liability  Bill   [62], 

206 1,  [283] ;  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  [79j  ;  quotations  from 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  [118^,  ;  at 
liirmingham  [158],  [165];  the  Guild- 
hall Llt>3J;  on  the  closure  resolution 
fl76  ;  amendment  against  [188];  on 
the  retention  of  Irish  members [183]; 
the   financial   proposals  for  Ireland 

184  j  ;  on  naval  defence  [2881. 
Chaplin,  Mr.,  on  bimetallism  [63] ; 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  [123] .  Chester, 
Bp.  of.  on  the  retail  sale  of  intoxi- 
catingliquor  |57'.  Churchill, Lord 
R.,  on    the   Welsh   Suspensory   Bill 

54  ;  the  armv  expenditure  [87];  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  il34]-[137],  22,23; 
at  Beading  [166J  ;  Bradford  [166J, 
:i:3;  Leicester  r200j;  Pontefractl201J; 
iSirmingham  [2011  ;  Carlisle  [204]  ; 
Stal.v  bridge  [  240 ; ;  Hudder8fieldT241 1 ; 
on  tlie  licensing  question  [248]. 
Clark,  Dr.,  on  Home  Rule  for  Scot- 
land '  196  .  Clarke,  Sir  pj.,  on  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  [35].  Collings, 
Mr.  J.,  defeat  of  his  amendment [26]. 
Convbe.vre,  Mr.,  censured  [77],  43. 
Courtney,  Mr.,  on  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  1125).  ri91j.  Cranbrook.  Earl 
of.  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  [2231. 
Cuemkk,  Mr.,  on  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  [195] 
Davitt.  Mr.  M.,  on  the  Home  Rule 
liill  119i-'121].  Devonshire.  Duke 
of,  at  Skipton  [4j  ;  demand  for  in- 
formation ri6  ;  at  the  Liberal  Union 
Club  .47'  ;  Bradford  |73]-[76]  ;  Edin- 
burgh 159  ;  Dalkeith  [160 1  ;  Han- 
lev   ■200j  ;   letter  to   Mr.   Gladstone 

201:;  at  Otley  [209>r2l2j;  on  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  r217j,  22;  at  Belfast 
i:i0;>j,  73.  J)iLKE,  Sir  C,  on  the  re- 
distribution of  seats  [60]  ;  the  ap- 
pointment   of    county    magistrates 

156j  ;  the  Drummond-Wolff  Con- 
vention, 28.  Dudley.  Earl  of,  on  the 
Employers'  Liability  Bill  [281],  81 
FisHKH.  Mr.  H.,  apologises,  49.  Fow- 
ler, Mr.  H. ,  on  the  system  of  regis- 
tration [50j  ;  on  the  Parish  Councils 
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Bill  [66],  [254];  at  Wolverhampton 
[249] 

Gladstone,  Mr. ,  on  the  Address  [19]  ; 
the  immigration  of  aliens  (^1  ;  on 
the  Home  Rule  BUI  [311 -[86],  [101]- 
[106],  [148] -[150],  [1901,  11,22;  the 
Welsh  Suspensory  Bill  [651  ;  bi- 
metallism [62]  ;  at  the  Foreign 
Office  [97]  ;  explanation  of  his  words 
on  Mr.  Pamell  [116]  ;  on  the  occu- 
pation of  Egypt  [156]  ;  changes  in 
the  financial  provisions  [173]  ;  reso- 
lution to  apply  the  closure  [174] ,  40; 
on  the  retention  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers [1791 ,  [182] ,  44 ;  his  new  closure 
motion  [1881 ,  64 ;  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshfre  [202J  ;  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Midlothian  Liberal  Asso- 
ciation [206]  ;  to  Mr.  Cowan  [206]  ; 
on  the  views  of  the  Government 
[231]  ;  at  Edinburgh  [236]  -  [2401 ,  63 ; 
on  the  work  of  the  session  [2671;  the 
South  African  Chartered  Co.  [262]  ; 
letter  to  the  miners  and  coalowners 
[268]  t  74 ;  on  the  state  of  the  navy 
[287j  ;  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's 
annuity  [292] ,  83 ;  letter  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  county  magistrates 
[294],  77.  Gobst,  Sir  J.,  on  the 
Welsh  Suspensory  Bill  [64]  ;  the 
conditions  of  labour  [821 .  Gobchen, 
Mr.,  on  bimetallism  [63]  ;  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  [130]  -  [133]  ;  the  Budget 
[163]  ;  at  Manchester  [168]  ;  on  the 
nnancial  proposals  for  Ireland  [1851  ; 
at  Edinburgh  [240] ,  65 ;  West  Hartle- 
pool  [241] .  Grenfell,  Mr.,  re- 
signs his  seat  [208],  60.  Grey,  Sir 
E.,  on  the  evacuation  of  Uganda 
[931  ;  the  Franco-Siamese  question 
60  ' 

Halsbury,  Lord,  on  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  [225j.  Hamilton,  Lord  G.,  on 
the  navy  [84] .  [286],  [286],  83. 
Harcourt,  Sir  W.,  on  the  agricul- 
tural distress  [24]  ;  the  Local  Option 
Bill  [66] ,  14 :  bimetallism  [641  ;  post- 
pones the  Home  Rule  Bill  [77],  17; 
on  the  Budget  [160]  -  ri631 ,  26  ;  finan- 
cial proposals  for  Ireiana  [1831  ;  the 
Pansh  Councils  Bill  [2661.  Healy, 
Mr.,  at  Newcastle  [21.  Herbchell, 
Lord,  defence  of  the  Irish  policy 
[17]  ;  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  {224]. 
Hicks-Beach,  Sir  M.,  on  the  Home 
Rule  BiU  [106] -[109] 

James.  Sir  H. ,  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill 

144],    [193];    at    Sheffield  J2091. 

Tones,  Major,  on  the  Liquor  Traffic 

Bill  [69].     Jones,   Mr.   A.,  on  the 

Home  Rule  Bill  [133] 

Kay-Shuttleworth,  Sir  U.,  on  the 
navy  estimates  [8i3] .  Keir  Habdie, 
Mr.,  on  the  unemployed  [24],  9. 
Kdcber,  Mr.,  on  the  disparities  in 
Parliamentary  representation  [60]. 
Kimbebley,  Lord,  on  the  Address 
[16]  ;  on  the  Home  Rule  BiU  [227] ; 
at  the  Guildhall  [269],  78;  on  the 
East  Indian  Loan  BiU  [291] 

Labouchebe,  Mr.,  on  the  cost  of  Sir  G. 
Portal's  mission  [931, 18  ;  the  action 
of  the  Government  [206]  ;  the  South 
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African  Chartered  Co.  [260],  78  ;  at 
Chelsea  [296].  Lawson,  Sir  W.,  at 
Manchester  [248].  Looan,  Mr.,  on 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of 
1883  [195]  ;  apologises,  49.  London, 
Bp.  of,  on  the  Liqiior  Licences  Bill 
[58].  LoNDONDKBRY,  Marq.  of,  stric- 
tures on  the  Irish  Executive  [16]  ; 
at  Belfast  [303] .  Lopes,  Mr. ,  on  the 
agricultural  depression  1 198] .  Lub- 
bock, Sir  J. ,  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
("1341  ;  thequestion  of"  betterment  " 
[277] 
M  AKRioTT,  Sir  W. ,  on  the  Liquor  Trafl&c 
Bill  [691.  McCarthy,  Mr.  J.,  on  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  [115].  Mellor, 
Mr.  J.  W.,  elected  Chairman  [48]. 
Meyhev-Thompson,  Sir  H.,  on  bi- 
metallism [611.  M'Laren,  Mr.  W., 
on  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill 
[263],  [283],  74.  Morley,  Earl  of, 
proposal  of  a  Committee  on  the  ques- 
tion of  '*  betterment "  [276].  Mor- 
ley, Mr.  J.,  defence  of  his  policy 
[21],  [96]  :  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
[46],  [137] -[140],  [196],  [213],  66; 
defence  of  the  Commission  [78]  ; 
on  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  [96]  ; 
on  applying  the  closure  [174]  ;  at 
Manchester  [268],     Mundella,  Mr., 

on  the  creation  of  a  Labour  Depart- 
mc>*i4-  ro"!    roR-.    u 


ment  r9j, 
Nolan,  Col 


!25],  6 


on  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
■134] 

Playfair,  Lord,  on  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  f220].  PuiNKET,  Mr.,  on  the 
Home  Rule  BiU  :  1161 

Redmond,  Mr.  J.,  on  the  release  of 
dvnamiters  r261  ;  on  the  Home  Rule 
BUI  [42J,  [1231,  [192].  Redmond, 
Mr.  W. ,  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
[117].  Richmond  and  Gordon,  Duke 
of,  on  the  appointment  of  county 
magistrates  [196],  35.  Ripon,  Marq. 
of,  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  [221]  ;  the 
Employers'  Liability  Bill  [279]. 
RoLLiT,  Sir  A.,  on  the  state  of  the 
navy  [2851 ,  82.  Rosebery,  Lord,  on 
Imperial  federation  [68]  ;  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  [221],  Russell,  Sir  C, 
on  tlie  Commission  [79]  ;  tlie  Home 
Rule  Bill  [192]  ;  at  l^ristol  [296]. 
Russell,  Mr.  G.,  on  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill  [255] ;  the  East  Indian 
Loan  Bill  [290].  Russell,  Mr.  T. 
W. ,  on  the  fall  of  agricultural  prices 
[23]  :  the  state  of  Clare  [651  ;  the 
cost  of  the  Commission  [77]  ;  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  ri21]  ;  the""guiUo- 
tiuing"  process  [176:,  41 

Salisbury,  Lord,  criticism  of  the 
Ministerial  policy  [14]  ;  at  the  Prim- 
rose League  meeting  [160],  25;  Bel- 
fast ri67|.  [305  \  33;  Londonderry 
;i68] ;  [307  j ,  33  ;  the  National  Union 
meeting  [199'  ;  the  Junior  Constitu- 
tional Club  r204]  ;  on  the  Home  Rule 
liill  [226]  ;  at  Preston  [2421 ,  67 ; 
Ormskirk  [246^-  ;  on  the  Employers' 
Liability  l^ill  [282:  ;  at  Cardiff  ::296], 
78;  Newport  [298].  Saunderson, 
Col.,  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  [36], 
[143].     Selborne,  Earl  of,  on  the 
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Home  Rule  Bill  [221]^.  Sexton.  Mr., 
on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  [86].  [141]- 
[1431  ;  on  the  Timet  article,  12 ;  sns- 

S ended  [179],  44.  Spencer,  EarU 
efence  of  the  Irish  Executive  [161 ; 
on  the  navy  [157]  ;  the  Home  Rme 
BiU  [216]  ;  at  the  GnildhaU  [259], 
73.  Stanhope,  Mr.  E..  on  the  army 
expenditure  [87].  Stanbfielj>,  Mr... 
on  the  Home  Bole  BiU  [llOj. 
Storey,  Mr.,  motion  against  the 
House  of  Lords  [199] 
Trevelyan,  Sir  G.,  on  the  Registration 
BiU  [51] ;  the  Home  Rule  BUI  [117]; 
at  Glasgow  [260] 
Wallace,  Mr.  R.,  on  the  Home  Rule 
BUI  [124]  :  the  retention  of  Irish 
members  [181] .  Webb.  Mr.,  on  the 
opium  question  [197] .  Winckilsea, 
Lord,  at  York  [6J,  2;  Plymouth  [61. 
WoLMER,  Viscount,  on  the  malaa- 
ministration  of  the  War  Office  [86' 

Parma.  Princess  Marie  Louise  of,  mar- 
riage, 25 

Parnell.  Mr.  C.  S..  anniversary  of  his 
death.  66 

Parnellite  Convention,  DubUn,  16 

Pauncevote,  Sir  J.,  accredited  first  am> 
bassador  to  the  United  States,  20 

Peary,  Lieut.,  his  voyage  to  the  North 
Pole,  41 

"  Peasants'  League,"  meeting.  Berlin,  12 

Peckover,  Mr.  A.,  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Cambridge,  76 

Penn  v.  Alexander,  judgment,  9 

"People's  Diet,"  Stockholm,  17 

Persia,  Russian  Company,  concession  to,. 
35 

Philologists,  Congress  of  German^ 
Vienna,  33 

Pilgrims,  700  English,  leave  for  Bome» 
11 

Pinchbeck,  church  of.  struck  by  light- 
ning, 63 

POLYMESIA.— Hawau,  Que«n  laliuo- 
kalaui  dethroned,  4;  united  States 
protectorate  withdrawn  [459],  21. 
Samoa,  outbreak  [500] .  Tonga,  new 
king  crowned  [600J 

PoNTEFRACT  electioii,  judgment.  35 

Pope,  the,  creates  fourteen  new  car- 
dinals, 4;  celebrates  mass  in  St. 
Peter's.  12 ;  his  83rd  birthday,  14;  re- 
ceives the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Germany,  26 ;  letter  to  Card.  Leoot, 
52 

Portal,  Sir  G.,  his  mission  to  Uganda 
[23],  [452],  1;  leaves  Meiigo,  83 

Porters,  Fellowship,  meeting,  79 

PORTUGAL.  —  Cabinet,  resignation 
[395];  the  new  [395];  partial  re- 
construction [397]  ;  commercial 
treaty  with  Spain  [396] ,  20.  Fixamcb 
[396];  France,  rupture  with  [897]. 
Parliamentary  strike  [395] 

King  of,  attacked  by  a  drunken  man. 

46 

Press  opinions  on  the  Home  Rule  BiU 
1 36] -[39] 

Preston,  free  Ubrary  and  museum 
opened,  70 

Price,  Dr.  W.,  cremated,  7 

Primrose  League  meeting  [160j .  26 
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Pkihkend,  Amauts  enter  the  town,  72 
Pkubbia,  Princess  Mai^aret  of,  marriage, 

6 
Pye-Smith,  Dr.,  delivers  the  Harveian 

oration,  68 


QuKEN  Victoria  announces  issue  of  a  new 
coinage,  7;  congratiUatory  telegram 
to  the  Pope,  12;  holds  a  drawing- 
room,  14 ;  leaves  Windsor,  18 ;  visits 
San  Gimigniano,  25 ;  leaves  Florence, 
26;  opens  the  Imperial  Institute, 
29 ;  reviews  the  Ambulance  Brigade, 
29 ;  unveils  statue  of  herself,  40 ;  her 
letter  to  the  nation,  48;  memorial 
from  Irish  women,  62 

QUEENSLAND.— Banks  suspend  pay- 
ment [4951 ;  Brisbane  Legislative 
Assembly  decision,  62;  Budget  [496]; 
Bundaberg  and  New  Caledonia,  tele- 
graph cable  laid,  67.  Cabinet,  the 
new [4951 .  Elections,  general  [495] . 
Floods  [494] .  Railway  Border  Tax 
Bill  [496] .     SuoAB  industry  [496] 


RACES.— Ascot,  37.  Bicycle  ride,  41. 
Brenton'h  Reef  Challenge  Cup,  60. 
Cape  May  Cup,  61.  Chestek  Cup, 
30.  Cycling  match.  61.  Derby,  34, 
75.  Doncastkr,  68.  Epsom,  23,  34. 
Goodwood,  48.  Giund  Prix  de  Paris, 
36.  Henley  Regatta,  43.  Inter- 
University  sports,  19.  Kempton 
Park,  30,  65.  Liancashire  Handicap, 
74.  Lancashire  Plate,  62,  Lincoln- 
HHiRE  Handicap,  19.  Liverpool,  20, 
74.  Lvdiate,  13.  Newmarket,  28, 
2'.),  66,  69.  Oak  Stakes.  34.  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  Regatta,  49,  50,  61. 
Sandown,  44.  Sculling  match.  63. 
Thames  rowiiigmatch,  7.  University 
boat  race,  19.-  Victoria  Challenge 
Cup,  60 ;  Vigilant  and  Valkyrie^  65, 
66.  67 ;  Wiugfield  sculls,  46 

Radicalh,  conference  of  [293]  ;  reply  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  [295] 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS.— Alton,  6; 
l^lac^kpool,  41  ; ''  Box  Tunnel,  61 ; 
Bushwich  Junction,  56  ;  Chicago  and 
Erie  Railway.  4 ;  Jackson,  66 ;  Llan- 
trisnant  Junction,  52;  Milan,  78; 
Parkville  Tunnel,  39  ;  Pittsburg,  2  ; 
Westtield  River,  Mass.,  57 ;  Zumar- 
raga,  46 

Companies'  charges,  outcry  against, 

3 

Electrical  Western,  opened,  Liver- 
pool, 9 

Union  Conference,  Berne.  35 

R.\iLWAYs,  third  class  dining  cars,  41 
Renai'dot,  Theophraste,  statue  unveiled, 

34 
Reynolds,   Dr.  T.  R.,  President  of  the 

Royal  College  of  Physicians.  81 
Richmond,     new     municipal    buildings 

opened,  36 
Ridoeway,   Sir  J.   W.,  special  envoy  to 

Tangier,  2  ;  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 

Man,  77 
RoBKUTK,    Lord,  at  the  Byculla    Club, 

Bombay,  22 ;  an-ives  in  London,  29  ; 

Lord  Rector  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 


sity, 74 ;  freedom  of  the  city  of  Edin* 
burgh.  76 

Roman  Catholics,  British,  reasons  against 
Home  Rule,  84 

Romanoff,  panic  in  a  church,  87 

' '  Romeo  and  Juliet "  at  the  Boyal  Italian 
Opera,  42 

RoBEBERT,  Lord,  his  ultimatum  to  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  2;  mediator  in 
the  coal  strike  [270] 

ROUMANIA.  —Crown  Prince  Ferdinand, 
marriage  [379] ,  3.  Zappa  will  case, 
decision  [879] 

Royal  Colonial  Institute,  meeting,  76 

Commission  of  inquiry  on  land  in 

Wales,  18 

Geographical    Society,    award    of 

medals,  27 ;  meetings,  88,  41 

Literary  Fund,  annuid  dinner,  26 

Society,  presentation  of  medals,  79 

RoYBET,  M..  midaille  ^honneur  awarded, 
88 

Rural  Labourers'  League,  86 

RUSSIA. — Admiral,  selection  of  the,  64; 
army,  augmentation  [871].  Budget 
[869] .  Cattle  nlague,  outbreak  of, 
24;  Czar  and  Czarina  at  Moscow, 
83.  DuRNOVo,  M.,  repeals  the  per- 
mission to  Jews,  12.  English  policy 
in  the  East,  attacks  upon  [871]. 
KiLiA  mouth,  declaration  to  mal^ 
navigable,  80.  Religious  persecu- 
tion [870].  Squadron  at  Toulon 
[873]  ;  Svohoda,  compromising  docu- 
ments [372].  Tax  on  inhabited 
houses  [870].  Women,  capital  pun- 
ishment of,  abolished,  82 

Alexander  II.,  monument  of,  foun- 
dation stone  laid,  88 


Salisbury,  Lord,  at  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre,  14 ;  receives  Irish  delegates, 
26;  reception  at  Lame,  82;  deputa- 
tions of  miners  [2801,  [288],  77,  84 

Sandgate,  subsidence  of  land,  16 

Sanitary  Congress,  Dresden,  24 

'*  Santa  Maria,"  the  caravel,  leaves  Cadiz, 
10 

Saxe-Coburg  Gotha.  Duke  Ernest  II.  of, 
death  [866]  ;  funeral.  66 

Saxony.  King  of,  military  jubilee,  69 

SCIENCE.— Retrospect  of : 
Astronomy,  129 
Biology,  187 
Chemistry.  188 

'  Geography,  140 
Geology,  188 
Meteorology,  182 
Physics  186 

SCOTLAND.— Aberdeen,  Babbi  charged 
with  cruelty,  67 ;  Assemblies,  Gene- 
ral, feeling  of  the  [802],  81.  Edin- 
burgh University,  meeting  of  the 
General  Council,  70.  Strike  [802], 
78 

Sea  Fisheries,  Committee  of  inquiry,  64 

SERVIA. — Conventions  with  France 
and  E  Inland  [876].  Dokitch,  Dr., 
new  li^niBtry  [£^6] ;  resignation 
[376] .  Election,  general  [874] ,  [876] . 
Gruitch,  Gen.,  Premier  [876].  I^ino 
Alexander  assumes  full  regal  powers 
[874],     24;      proclamation     [876]. 
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SERVIA,  continued. 

Milan,  ex-King  and  Queen  Natalie, 
reconciliation  L*^74J ,  6  ;  ministry  im- 
peached [375J,  46."  Officials,  cor- 
rui)tion  amonp:  [3761 .  Quekn  Natalie 
at  Kladova  [3751.  3*2.  Skuptchina 
dissolved  l»^75j 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  memorial  un- 
veiled, 40 

Sheffikld,  raised  to  the  rank  of  city,  9; 
miners*  riots,  58 

Shelley,  monument  to  the  poet,  de- 
livered over  to  the  master  oi  Univer- 
sity College,  36 

SHIPPIN(t  disasters.— .4/mira/i<c 
Barroso  strikes  on  a  reef,  32; 
Avierica  catches  lire,  79;  boat 
capsizes,  51,  53,  55;  Brighton 
sinks,  4 ;  H.M.S.  Camperdowti 
stranded,  63;  Miowera  goes 
aground,  64;  Pomerianian  caught 
in  a  storm,  9;  H.M.S.  Resolution 
caught  in  a  gale,  83;  liooaalka 
lost.  02;  S.E.  Railway  Co.,  steamer 
sinks,  22 ;  Trinacria  wrecked,  9 ; 
H.M.S.  Victona  sinks,  39;  yacht 
upset,  43 

SIAM. — Hanokok,  French  invasion, 
[433.  37,  44;  ultimatum  [434],  46; 
rejected,  48 ;  accepted,  48,  49 ; 
blockade  raised.  .50;  treaty  and  con- 
vcntiim  '  434^ ,  65 ;  King  of,  reply  to 
tlie  French,  47 

SiLVEU,  low  price  of,  19, 40 ;  continues  to 
fall.  40 

Miners'  Convention,  Denver,  41 

Small-pox  ej)idemic  in  Manchester,  4 
Smith,  Ht.  Hon.  W.  H.,  memorial  window 

unveiled,  18;  bust  unveiled,  36 
SNOWSTORMS.— Aloikhh,  5;  Riviera, 
5;  Scotland,  18;  Trieste.  1;  Vienna,  1 
Social  Democratic  Federation,  demon- 
stration, 6'.) 
Socialist  Congress.  Ghent,  21 

and  Labour  Congress,  Zurich,  51 

SPAIN.— Anarchist     outbreaks     [394,. 

Barcelona.  Anarchist  club  dis- 
covered, 77 ;  bombs  discovered,  84 ; 
thrown  ;394',  63;  constitution  sus- 
pended, 74 ;  bomb  explosions  1 394j , 
as.  73,  77;  Budget  [392;,  [393j. 
Campos,  Marshal  M.,  wounded  ^394], 
63 ;  sj)ecial  ambassador  to  Morocco, 
79.  8'>;  Captains-Creneral,  decree 
abolishing  (3J11  ;  Codina  commits 
Iminb  out  rages.  83;  Cortes  adjourned. 
393];  opened,  22.  P^lections, 
genei-al  .390.;  results  ;39r,  15; 
municiMal  bill  .391'.  30.  M^adrid, 
commercial  treaty  with  Portugal, 
20;  with  Italy,  51  ;  Protestant 
Church,  opening  of.  prohibited,  16; 
opened,  18;  Zorrilla,  .7.,  demonstra- 
tion at  his  funeral,  6;  Melilla.  ex- 
pedition against  [394  ■.  Ne<»otiations 
closed  with  Germany,  45.  Pallas 
anested  394 .  ;  shot,  65  ;  Rios.  Sen. 
M. .  resignation  [393J.  Saoasta, 
Sen.,  fractures  his  ankle-bone,  63; 
San  Sebastian,  riots  i3i)3J.  56: 
Santander,  dynamite  explosion  on  a 
vessel.  72 ;  riots,  59 

Infanta  Kulaliaof,  arrives  at  Wash- 
ington, 32 


Speeches,  vide  Parliamentary  speeches 

Squadron.  British,  at  Taranto.  67;  at 
Spezia,  69 

Russian,  at  Toulon.  67;  Paris,  68; 

Lyons,  69;    letter  from  the  French 
Minister  of  Marine,  71 
i    Stock  Exchange,  demonstration  of  mem* 
hers  [163] 

Stockton-on-Tees,  new  park  opened,  66 

STORM.— LoFFODEN  Isles,  7;  Norway, 
North  coast  of,  7 

STRIKES.— Colliers  return  to  work, 
68,  69,  81 ;  dockers,  24 ;  mill-hands, 
28;  miners  [236],  [268],  48 

Sunday  Society,  sermons  on  views  of  the, 
78 

Supply  [76] ,  ri97j  ;  Committee  of  [94] 

SuTHEULAND,  l)ow.  Duchessof,  sentenced, 
25;  conveyed  to  gaol,  26;  Home 
Secretary  declines  to  sanction  re- 
lease, 30 ;  released,  33 

SWEDEN.  —  "  AGKicuLTuaAL  Parlia- 
ment" [406].  Consular  question 
[402j .  Election  campaign  [404]  ; 
result  [406].  Landtxamna  mani- 
festoes [404j  ;  People's  Parliament 
[404J.  Kefokmation.  SOOth  anni- 
versary, 58.  Session,  work  of  the 
[401j 

King    Oscar   of.   on   the    consular 

question     ^403]  ;      at     Christiania. 
[409],  72 

SWITZERLAND.— Berne,  rioU  [387]. 
Capital  punishment,  re-establish- 
meut  of  [389]  ;  Crimes  BUI  [888]. 
Economical  war  with  France  [889j  ; 
Elections  [388],  71.  Jewish  mode  of 
slaughtering,  plebiscite  on  [388], 64. 
TiciNESE  question  [889] .  Wassiubw 
arrested  ^387].  Zurich,  Socialist 
Congress  [387j 


Tamanieb,  Osman  Digna  suddenly  ap- 
pears, 8 

TASMANIA.— Budget  [498].  Gormams- 
TowN,  Lord,  Governor  [498].  Taxa- 
tion scheme  [498] 

Teachers,  National  Lnion  of,  conference, 
Liverpool,  21 

Teck,  Princess  Victoria  Mary  of,  be- 
trothal, 28;  marriage,  43 

Telegraph,  submarine,  between  Lisbon 
and  the  Azores,  66 

Temperature,  high,  in  Loudon,  68,  64 ; 
Madrid,  63;  St  Petersburg,  64 ;  low 
in  Austria,  29 ;  England,  18;  Europe, 
Central,  6 ;  Germany,  North,  6 

Threadneedle  Street  City  Bank,  rob- 
bery of  gold,  8 

THUNDBIiSTOKMS.— England,  48,61; 
Minho,  valley  of  the,  89 

Tillett.  Mr.  B.,  acquitted,  24 

TowNSEND,  W.  H.,  apprehended,  27; 
committed  for  trial,  30 

Trade  Union  Congress,  Belfast,  68,  69 

T  UKKE  Y.  — ARXENiA,di8turbance8  [380] , 
40.  Constantinople,  Palace  steamer, 
accident  on  board,  21 ;  United  States 
Minister  conveyed  in  an  imperial 
yacht,  2.  Woken,  permission  to 
enter  the  medical  profession,  76 

Tyler.  Alderman  G.  IL,  elected  to  be 
Lord  Mayor,  64 
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Unemployed  attend  service  at  St.  Paul's. 
1 ;  demonstration ,  Tower  Hill,  82 

United  Service  Institution,  memorial 
stone  laid,  86 

UNITED  STATES.— Acts  passed  r4541. 
Carolina,  South,  liquor  law  f461j; 
Chicago,  World's  Fair  opened  [460] , 
28,  31,  33;  closed  [461],  71;  strike, 
28;  Treasury  deficit.  85;  Chinese 
Exclusion  Act  [461],  81;  Cleveland, 
Mr.,  elected  President  [454],  10; 
inaugural  address [455}{ 4581;  Cabinet 
[4581,  13;  messsLge  on  Hawaiian 
affairs  [460] ,  16,  88 ;  on  the  financial 
situation  [468],  [464] -[468],  83;  on 
Uriff  reform  [470)44721;  Colorado, 
Silver  Convention  [468]  ;  Congress 
opened  [463],  [4701.  51,  80;  closed 
[469].  Elections  [469],  73.  Gold, 
export  of  [462] .  Haiuuson,  President, 
on  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  [459], 
12 ;  murdered.  70 ;  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Srotectorate  proclaimed  [459] ;  with- 
rawn  [459].  14,  21.  Kansas,  Re- 
publicans and  Populists,  rivalry* 
oetween,  11.  M'Kinlf.y,  Mr.,  re- 
elected (lovemor  of  Ohio  [469] ,  73. 
Nkw  Yokk,  Emmet,  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  16;  Irish  National  League 
manifesto.  14;  naval  review  [460]. 
27;  Stock  Exchange  panic,  12.  48; 
train  robbed.  60.  Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reese 
murdered,  63  ;  Carnegie,  Mr.  A., 
charity  to  the  poor,  85 ;  Philadelphia 
mint,  gold  missing.  61.  Qi'akantine 
BUI  i454j.  3.  Reveme  [4G2].  San 
Francikco,  bomb  explosion,  63; 
Newport,  steam  whaler,  report, 
65;  seal  fisheries  decision  [4621; 
Silver  Purchase  Repeal  Bill  [454], 
[468,  56,  66.  67.  71,  72;  Stanton. 
Adni.,  removed,  70;  Stevenson,  Mr., 
Vice-President  [455  ,  10.  Tariff 
Bill  470  .  472:,  85  Wahhinoton, 
Blaine,  Mr.,  funei*al,  7  ;  inaugural 
ceremonies  [455 j,  15  ;  nickel-steel 
armour  plates,  trial  of.  44 

University  College,  London,  new  labo- 
ratories opened,  33 

Extension  Society,  meeting.  76 


miers'  conference  [498]  ;  Mercantile 

Bank,  directors'  case  [4921. 1,  17,  60; 

Ministrv.  the  new  [492].^  Revenue 

[492],  [498] 
ViRCHow,  Prof.  R.,  delivers  the  Croonian 

lecture.  17 
Vivian,    Sir  H.,   peerage  conferred,  34, 

38 
Volunteer  manoeuvres,  21 


Waddinoton,  M..  farewell  banquet.  15 

Mdme..  presentation  lo,  17 

Waldkn.  Lord  H.  de,  found  guilty,  16 
Wales,    Prince    of,    visits    the    Record 

Office.  18;  holds  a  reception  at  the 
Imperial  Institute,  31 ;  at  Clerken- 
well,  40 ;  Dover,  46 

Princess  of,  received  by  the  Pope, 

19 

WEST  INDIES.  —  Bahama  Islands 
r478]  ;  Barbadoes,  products  of  [479] . 
UUBA,  industries  [478]  ;  Negroes, 
effect  of  the  emancipation  [478]  ; 
trade  [478].  Grenada.  Revenue 
[478]  ;  trade  [478].  Jamaica,  pros- 
perous condition  1 478].  St.  Lucia, 
Revenue [479].  TitiNiDADandToBAOo 
■479) 

White,  Gilbert,  centenary  of  the  death 
celebrated,  40 

Mr.  J.  C,  peerage  conferred,  34 

Winchester  Cathedral,  800th  anniver- 

sai*y,  23 

School,  500th  anniversary,  48 

WiTWATERsRANDT,  riot  amoug  the  miners, 

84 
WoLMEB.    Lord,    dinner  at   St.    James' 

Hall.  11 
WoLVERTON,  Lord,  resignation,  36 
Woods,  Mr.  H.,  Academician,  28 
WooLERTON  House,  entered  bv  burglars 

18 
"Word*  competitions,  declared  illegal, 

10 
Working  men,  deputation  of,  at  Belfast, 

32 

Men's  Club  and  Institute,  opened, 

61 

WuRTKMBERO,  Duke  Albert  of,  mar- 
riage. 6 


Vahzahy,  Card. ,  servant  attempts  to  stab, 
23 

Vauuhan,  Card.,  takes  possession  of  his 
titular  church.  13 

'*  Victoria.  •  H.M.S..  loss  of  the  [197 j, 39  ; 
court  niurtial  opened.  45  ;  result.  48 

VICTORIA— Bank  holiday  nroclaimed 
[^491  ,  27  :  banks  sus)>euu  pavment 
1 490  ;  reopened  493  ;  Bowel'l.  Mr. 
M..  mission  to  Melbourne  ^494j. 
Daviks.  Sir  M..  arrested  492  ,  37. 
Eleitionk.  general  .492'  ;  estimates 
[491].  (iii.LiKK.  Mr.  D..  Agent-Gen.  in 
Loiulon  493  .  Income  tax  scheme 
493  ,  4(),  51;  Isaacs.  Mr.,  resigna- 
tion    493  ,   33.      Mklboukne.    Pre- 


YoRK,  Duke  of.  betrothal.  28;  at  Rich- 
mond, 36 ;  marriage.  43 ;  freedom  of 
the  city  of  York,  65 

Duke  and  Duchess  of.  at  Edinburgh, 

64 ;  Stockton-on-Tees.  65 ;  York,  65; 
deputation  from  Wales.  82;  invita- 
tion from  the  Australa.'iian  Colonies. 
85 

YoRKSHiuE.  military*  and  police  de- 
spatched  to.   59 


ZiERENUEKu.     Mr.     Slid     Mrs.,     charge 

against  Mr.  Labouchere,  82 
Zola,  M..  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  62 
ZoRRiLLA.  J.,  funeral  of,  6 
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Oxford.     8vo.,  i6j. 

Arnold. — Works  by  T.  Aknold,  D.D., 
formerly  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School. 

Introductory  Lectures  on  Modern 
History.    8vo.,  75.  nd. 

Miscellaneous  Works.     8vo.,  7s,  6d. 

Bagwell. — Ireland  under  the  tudors. 
By  Richard  Bagwell,  LL.D.  (3  vols.) 
Vols.  I.  and  11.  From  the  first  invasion  of 
the  Northmen  to  the  year  1578.  8vo.,  32J. 
Vol.  III.  1578-1603.     Svo.  i8j. 


Besant.— The     History     of     London. 

With  74  Illustrations.      Crown  8vo.,  la.  gd. 

Or  bound  as  a  School  Prize  Book,  2s.  6d. 

Although  this  biyok  is  primarily  intended 
for  a  School  Rradinfr  Book  it  is  also  suitable 
for  general  use. 

Buckle.— History  of  Civilisation  in 
England  and  France,  Spain  and  Scot- 
land. By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  3 
vols.     Crown  8vo.,  245. 

Chesney.— Indian  Polity:  a  View  of  the 
System  of  Administration  in  India.  By 
Lieut. -General  Sir  George  Chesney.  New 
Editi'on,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  [In  the  Press. 

Omtnp.--A  Short  Enquiry  into  the 
Formation  or  Political  Opinion,  from  the 
reign  of  the  Great  Families  to  the  advent  of 
Democracy.  By  Arthur  Crump.  8vo., 
75.  6</. 

De  TocqueviUe.— Democracy  in  Amer- 
ica. By  Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  i6s. 

Fitzpatrick.~SECRET  Service  under 
Pitt,  liy  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  F.S.A., 
Author  of  *  Correspondence  of  Daniel 
O'Connell '.      8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

Pr©enian.~THE  Historical  Geography 
OF  Europe.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman. 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.  With  65  Maps,  a  vols. 
8vo.,  315.  6d, 
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Proude.— Works  by  James  A.  Fkoude, 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

The  History  of  England,  from  the 
Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada. 

Popular  Edition.  12  vols.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6(/.  each. 

Silver  Library  Edition.  12  vols.  Crown 
8vo.  35.  6{i.  each. 

The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Ara- 
GON  :  the  Story  as  told  by  the  Imperial 
Ambassadors  resident  at  the  Court  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  usum  Lniconnn.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Akmada, 
and  other  Essays,  Historical  and  Descrip- 
tive.    Crown  8vo..  6i. 

The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  3  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  1 8s. 

Short  Stl'dies  on  Great  Subjects. 
4  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td.  each. 

CiGSAR  :  a  Sketch.     Crown  8vo.,  ^s.  6d. 

Gardiner. — Works  by  Samuel  Kawson 
Gakdinek,  M.A.,  Hon.  LL.D.,  Edinburgh, 
Fellow  of  Mcrton  College,  Oxford. 

History  of  England,  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  James  1.  to  the  Outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  1603- 1642.  10  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s.  each. 

A  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War, 
1642-1649.    4  vols.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  each 

The  Student's  History  of  England. 
With  378  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  12s. 

Also  in  Thrrt'  Vol u mis. 

Vol.  I.  B.C.  55— a. n.  1509.  With  173 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  4s. 

Vol.  II.  1509-1689.  With  q6  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  4s. 

Vol.  III.  1689-1885.  With  it)9  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  4s. 

(Jranville.— The  Letters  of  Harriet 
Countess  Granville,  18 10-1845.  Edited 
by  her  Son,  the  Hon.  F.  Lkveson  Gower. 
2  vols.,  8vo. 

(Sreville. — A  Journal  of  the  Reigns  of 
King  Geokge  IV.,  King  William  IV.,  and 
Queen  Victoria.  Hy  Charles  C.  F. 
Greville,  formerly  Clerk  of  the  Council. 
8  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  each. 

Hart  — Practical  Essays  in  American 
Government.  By  Albert  Hushnell 
Hart,  Ph.D.  &c.  Editor  of  *  Epochs  of 
American  History,'  &c.,  &c.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 


HeariL — The  Government  op  England: 
its  Structure  and  its  Development.  By  W. 
Edward  Hearn.     8vo.,  i6s. 

Historic  Towns.— Edited  by  £.  A.  Fkbb- 
man,  D.C.L.,  and  Rev.  WiixXAM  Hunt, 
M.A.    With  Maps  and  Plans.    Crown  Svo, 

3s.  61L  each. 

Bristol.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt. 

Carlisle.  By  Mandell  CrbiohtoNi 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

CiNQUL  Ports.  By  Montagu  Bub- 
rows. 

CoLCHKSTER.     By  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts. 

ExETKR.     By  E.  A.  Freeman. 

London.     By  Rev.  W.  J.  Loptib. 

Oxford.     By  Rev.  C.  W.  Boasb. 

Winchester.  By  Rev.  G.  W.  Kit- 
chin,  D.D. 

York.     By  Rev.  James  Rainb. 

New  York.   By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Boston    (U.S.)       By    Henry    Cabot 

Lodge. 

Horley.-SEFTON  :  a  Descriptive  and 
Historical  Account.  Comprising  the 
Collected  Notes  and  Researches  of  the  late 
Kev.  Engelhert  Horley,  M.A.,  Rectw 
1871-1883.  By  W.  D.  CARdE,  M.A.,  and 
£.  J.  A.  Gordon.  With  17  Plates  and  32 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Royal  8vo.,  31s.  6tf. 

Joyce.— A  Short  History  of  Ireland, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1608.      By  P. 
W.  Joyce,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.,  los.  6dL 

Lang.— St.  Andrews.  By  Andrew  Lang. 
With  S  Plates  and  24  Illustrations  in  the 
Text  by  T.  Hodge.     8vo.,  151.  net. 

Lecky.— Works  by  William  Edward 
Haktpole  Lecky. 

History  of   England   in   thb  Eion- 

TiiENTH  Century. 

Library  Hdition.     8  vols.     8vo.,  £y  4s. 

Cabinet  Edition.  England.  7  voh. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  each.  Ireland.  5 
vols.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  each. 

History  of  European  Morals  from 
Augustus  to  Charlbmaonb.  2  voh. 
Crown  8vo.,  i6s. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Inplubncb 
OF  THE  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in 
EuKOPK.     2  vols.    Crown  Svo.,  i6s. 

The  Empire  :  its  Value  and  its  Growth. 
An  Inaugural  Address  delivered  at  the  Im- 
perial Institute,  November  20, 1893,  under 
the  Presidency  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales.     Crown  8vo.  i*.  6d, 
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Macanlay. — Works  by  Lord  Macaulay. 
Complete  Works  op  Lord  Macaulay. 


Cabinet  Edition.     i6  vols.     Post   8vo., 

Libraxy  Edition.     S  vols.     Svo.,  £s  5s. 

History  of  England  from  the  Ac- 
cession OF  James  the  Second. 

Popular  Edition.     2  vols.     Cr.  8vo.,  55. 
Student's  Edition.     2  vols.     Cr.  8vo.«i25. 
People's  Edition.     4  vols.     Cr.  8vo.,  i6i. 
Cabinet  Edition.     8  vols.     Post  8vo.,  48s. 
Library  Edition.     5  vols.     8vo.,  £^. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  with 
Lays  op  Ancient  Rome,  in  i  volume. 

Popular  Edition.    Crown  Svo.,  2s.  6d. 
Authorised  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  zs.  6ti., 

or  35.  6</.,  gilt  edges. 
Silver  Library  Edition.     Cr.  8vo..  35.  6</. 

Critical     and     Historical     Essays. 

Student's  Edition,    i  volume.  Cr.  8vo.,  6j. 
People's  Edition.     2  vols.     Cr.  8vo..  8j. 
Trevelyan  Edition.     2  vols.     Cr.  8vo.,  gs. 
Cabinet  Edition.     4  vols.     Post  8vo.,  245. 
Library  Edition.     3  vols.     8vo..  36J. 

Essays  which  may  be  had  separately 
price  6d.  each  sewed,  is.  each  cloth. 

Addison  and  Walpole. 
PVederick  the  Great. 
Croker's  Hoswell's  Johnson. 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History. 
Warren  Hastings.     (3^.  sewed,  fuf.  cloth). 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two  Essays). 
Ranke  and  Gladstone. 
Milton  and  Machiavelli. 
I^ord  Racon. 
Lord  Clive. 

Lord  B>Ton,and  The  Comic  Dramatists  of 
the  Restoration. 

Speeches.     Crown  Svo.,  3s.  Gd. 

Miscellaneous  Writings 

People's  Edition,  ivol.  Crown  Svo., 41. 6tf. 
Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  21s. 

Miscellaneous  Writings  and 
Speeches. 

Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  2J.  6d. 

Student's  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Cabinet  Edition.  Including  Indian  Penal 
Code,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.and  Miscel- 
laneous Poems.   4  vols.    Post  8vo.,  245. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  Edited,  witii  Occa- 
sional Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O. 
Trevelyan,  Bart.     Crown  8vo.,  61. 


May.— The  Constitutional  History  op 
England  since  t'ne  Accession  of  George  IIL 
1760- 1 870.  By  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May, 
K.C.B.  (Lord  Farnborough).  3  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  18  J. 


MerivaJe.— Works  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Charles  Merivale,  Dean  of  Ely. 

History  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire. 

Cabinet  Edition.     8  vols.     Cr.  8vo.,  481. 
Silver  Library   Edition.     8  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic  : 
a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the 
Commonwealth.     i2mo.,  75.  6d. 

O'Brien. — Irish  Ideas.  Reprinted  Ad- 
dresses. By  William  O'Brien,  M.F. 
Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Parkes.— Fifty  Years  in  the  Making  op 
Australian  History.  -By  Sir  Henry 
Pakkes,  G.C.M.G.  With  2  Portraits  (1854 
and  1892).     2  vols.       vo.,  325. 

Prendergast. — Ireland  from  the  Re- 
storation to  the  Revolution,  1660-1690. 
By  John  P.  Prendekgast,  Author  of 'The 
Cromwellian  Settlement  in  Ireland '.     Svo., 

Bound. — Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  :  a 
Study  of  the  Anarchy.  By  J.  H.  Round, 
M.A.     8vo.,  165. 

Seebohm.— The  English  Village  Com- 
munity Examined  in  its  Relations  to  the 
Manorial  and  Tribal  Systems,  &c.  By 
Frederic  Seekohm.  With  13  Maps  and 
Plates.     8vo.,  i6i. 

Sheppard.— Memorials  of  St.  James's 
Palace.  By  the  Rev.  Edgar  Sheppard, 
M.A.,  SubDean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  With 
Illustrations.  [In  the  Press, 

Smith.— Carthage  and  the  Carthagin- 
ians. By  R.  BoswoRTH  S.mith,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Harrow  School.  With 
Maps,  Plans,  &c.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Stephens.— Parochial  Self-Govern- 
ment  in  Rural  Districts  :  Argument  and 
Plan.  By  Henry  C.  Stephens,  M.F.  4to., 
125.  6d.     Popular  Edition,  crown  8vo,  is, 

Stephens.— A  History  of  the  French 
Revolution.  By  H.  Morse  Stephens, 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  3  vols.  8yo.  VoU. 
I.  and  II.  185.  each. 

Stnbbs.— History  of  the  University  op 
Dublin,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  End  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  J.  W.  Stubbs. 
8vo.,  121.  6d. 
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Sutherland. — The     History     of     Aus- 
tralia AND  New  Zealand,  from  r6o6  to  ; 
i8go.     By  Alexander  Sutherland,  M.A.,  | 
and   George  Sutherland,  M.A.     Crown  ; 
8vo.,  2i.  6i/. 


Thompson. — Politics  in  a  Democracy  :  ' 
an  Essay.     By  Daniel  Greenleak  Thomp- 
son.    Crown  8vo.,  5*.  I 

I 

Todd. — Parliamentary  Government  in  j 
THE  British  Colonies.  By  Alpheus  j 
Todd,  LL.D.     8vo.  j 

Tapper. — Our  Indian  Protectorate;  an 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Relations 
between   the   British   Government   and   its 
Indian  Feudatories.      By  Charles  Lewis  } 
Tupper,  Indian  Civil  Service.      8vo.,   165. 


Wakeman  and  HassalL— Essays  Intso- 

DUCTURY  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  COH- 

stitutional  History.  By  Resident  Mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited  ligr 
Henry  Okfley  Wakeman,  M.A.,  add 
Arthur  Mass  all,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  fit. 

Walpole.— Works  by  Spenxbr  Walpolb. 

History  of  England  from  thb  Coh- 
cLusioN  OP  the  Great  War  in  1815  to 
185S.    6  vols.    Cro>\*n  8vo.,  6«.  each. 

Thk  Land  of  Home  Rule:  being  an 
Account  of  the  History  and  Institntioat 
of  the  Isle  of  Man.     Crown  8vo.,  fit. 

Wylie. — History  of  England  undbb 
PIenry  IV.  By  James  Hamilton  Wylib, 
M.A.,  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors  of  Schoob^ 
3  vols.  Vol.  I.,  1399-1404.  Crown  Svoi, 
I05.  6f/.   Vol.11.    Vol.  III.   IIh  preparaihmm 


Biography,   Personal  Memoirs,  &c. 


Armstrong. — The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Edmund  J.  Armstrong.  Edited  by  G.  F. 
Armstrong.     Fcp.  8vo.,  75.  6d, 

Bacon.— The  Letters  and  Life  of 
Francis  Bacon,  including  all  his  Oc- 
casional Works.  Edited  by  James  Sped- 
ding.     7  vols.     8vo.,  £^  45. 

Bagehot. — Biographical  Studies.  By 
Walter  Bagehot.     8vo.,  12*. 

Boyd. — Twenty  -  five     Years    of    St 
Andrews,  1865-1890.     By  A.  K.  H.  Boyd, 
D.U.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  *  Recreations  of  a 
Country  Parson,'  &c.     2  vols.     8vo.     Vol. 
I.  125.     Vol.  II.  155. 

Oarlyle.— Thomas  Carlyle  ;   a   History 
of  his  Life.     By  J.  A.  Froude. 
1795-1835.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  75. 
1 834- 1 88 1.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  ys. 

Fabert.— Abraham  Fabert  :  Governor 
of  Sedan  and  Marshal  of  France.  His  Life 
and  Times,  1599- 1662.  By  Gkorge  Hooper, 
Author  of  'Waterloo,'  *  Wellinj,rton.'  &c. 
With  a  Portrait.     8vo.,  105.  6d. 

Fox. — The  Early  History  of  Charles 
James  Fox.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O. 
Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Library  Edition.     8vo.,  185. 

Cabinet  Edition.     Crown  Hvo.,  65. 

Hamilton.  — Life  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  By  R.  P.  Graves.  3  vols. 
15s.  each. 

Addendum  to  the  Life  of  Sir  Wm. 
Rowan  Hamilton,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  Svo., 
6d,  sewed. 


Hassall.— The  Narrative  of  a  Bust 
Life  :  an  Autobiography.  By  Arthui 
Hill  Hassall,  M.D.    8vo.,  51. 

Havelock.— Memoirs  of  Sir  Henbt 
Have  LOCK,  K.  C.  B.  By  John  Clakk 
Marshman.     Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d. 

Macaulay.— The  Life  and  Lbttbrs  op 
Lord  Macaulay.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Popular   Edition,     i  volome.     Cr.  Svoi, 

25.  td. 
Student's  Edition,  i  volume.   Cr.  8vo.,6t. 
Cabinet  Edition.    2  vols.     Post  Svo.,  lai. 
Library  Edition.    2  vols.    8vo.,  36s. 

Marbot.— The  Memoirs  of  the  Basow 
UE  Marbot.  Translated  from  the  Prendi 
by  Arthur  John  Butler,  M.A.  Cnmn 
8vo.,  7*.  td. 

Montrose.— Deeds  of  Montrose:  The 
Memoirs  of  James,  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
1639-1650.  By  the  Rev.  Georob  Wish  art, 
D.D.,  (Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  1662- 1671). 
Translated,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  &C., 
and  the  original  Latin  (Part  II.  now  finC 
published),  by  the  Rev.  Alexandbk  Mub- 
DOCK,  F.S.A.,  (Scot.)  Canon  of  St.  Msiy's 
Catlicdral,  Edinburgh,  Editor  and  Translatcr 
of  the  Grameid  MS.  and  H.  F.  Mobblamd 
Simpson,  M.A.  (Cantab.)  F.S.A.  (Soot.) 
Fettes  College.     4to.,  jfitf.  net. 

Seebohm.— The  Oxford  Rbforuees^ 
John  Colet,  Erasmus  and  Thomas  Mobb: 
a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work.  By  Fi 
eric  Seebohm.    8vo.,  14s. 
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Shakespeare.— Outlines  of  the  Life 
or  Shakespeare.  By  J.  O.  Halliwell- 
Phillipi's.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
and  Fac-similes.    2  vols.    Royal  8vo.,  £1  is. 

Shakespeare's  Tkul  Life.  By  James 
Walter.  With  500  Illustrations  by 
Gerald  E.  Moira.     Imp.  8vo.,  2.'?. 

Sherbrooke. — Life  and  Lktteks  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  Viscount 
Sherbrookf..  G.C.B.,  together  with  a 
Memoir  ol  .iis  Kinsman,  Sir  John  Coape 
Sherbrooke,  G.C.B.  By  A.  Patchett 
Martin.   With  5  Portraits.   2  vols.  8vo.,  36s. 

Stephen.  —  Essays  in  Ecclesiastical 
Biography.  By  Sir  James  Stephen. 
Crown  Svo.,  7*.  6d. 

Vemey.  —  Memoirs  of  the  Verney 
Family  puking  the  Civil  War.  Compiled 
from  the  Letters  and  Illustrated  by  the 
Portraits  at   Claydon   House,  Bucks.     By 


Frances  Parthrnope  Verney.  With  a 
Preface  by  S.  R.  Gardiner,  M.A.,  LL.O. 
With  38  Portraits,  Woodcuts  and  Fac-simile. 
2  vols.    Royal  8vo.,  42*. 

Wagner. — Wagner  as  I  Knew  Him.  By 
Ferdinand  Praeorr.     Crown  8vo.,  7*.  6a. 

WalforcL— Twelve  English  Author- 
esses. By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of 
•  Mischief  of  Monica,'  &c.  With  Portrait  ot 
Hannah  More.     Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d. . 

Wellington. — Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6</. 

Wordsworth.  —  Works  by  Charles 
Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  late  Bishon  of  St. 

Andrews. 

Annals  of  My  Early  Life,  i8o6-i84&. 
8vo.,  155. 

Annals  of  My  Life,  1847-1856.     Svo, 

I05.   bd. 


Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  &c. 


Arnold.— Seas  and  Lands.  By  Sir  Ed- 
win Arnold,  K.C.I.E.,  Author  of  *The 
Light  of  the  World,'  &c.  Reprinted  letters 
from  the  *  Daily  Telegraph '.  With  71 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  75.  td. 

AUSTRALIA  AS  IT  IS,  or,  Facts  and 
Features,  Sketches  and  Incidents  of 
Australia  and  Australian  Life,  with 
Notices  of  New  Zealand.  By  A  Clergy- 
man, thitteen  years  resident  in  the  interior 
of  New  South  Wales,     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Baker.- -Works  by  Sir  Samuel  White 
Raker. 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.  With  6  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  3*.  6rf. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in  Ceylon. 
6  Illu^trations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Bent.— Works  by  J.  Theodore  Bent, 
F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashonaland: 
being  a  Record  of  Excavation  and  Ex- 
ploration in  i8gi.  With  a  Chapter  on 
the  Orientation  and  Mensuration  of  the 
Temples.  By  R.  M.  W.  Swan.  With 
Map,  13  Plates,  and  104  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.     Crown  8vo.,  js.  6d. 

The  Sacred  City  of  the  Ethiopians: 
being  a  Record  of  Travel  and  Research  in 
Abyssinia  in  1893.  With  8  Plates  and  65 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.     8vo.,  i8j. 


Brassey.— Works    by    the    late     Lady 
Brasey. 

The  Last  Voyage  to  India  and  Aus- 
tralia in  the  •  Sunbfam.'  With  Charts 
and  Maps,  and  40  Illustrations  in  Mono- 
tone, and  nearly  200  Illustrations  in  the 
Text  8vo.,  2is. 
A  Voyage  in  the  *  Sunbeam  ' ;  Our 
Home  on  the  Ocean  for  Elbvbn 
Months. 
Library    Edition.      With    8    Maps    and 

Charts,  and  118  Illustrations.     Svo.  2zs. 
Cabinet    Edition.      With    Map    and    66 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 
Silver  Library  Edition.    With  66  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  3*.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.     With  60  Illustrations. 

4to.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
School   Edition.     With  37  Illustrations. 

Fcp.,  25.  cloth,  or  35.  white  parchment. 

Sunshine   and   Storm   in   the   East. 

Library  Edition.     With  2  Maps  and  141 

Illustrations.    8vo.,  215. 
Cabinet  Edition.     With  2  Maps  and  x  14 

Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.,  75.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.     With  103  Illustrations. 

4to.,  6d.  sewed,   is.  cloth. 
In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and  the 
'  Roaring  Forties'. 
Cabinet    Edition.     With    Map    and   220 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo..  75.  6d, 
Popular  Edition.     With  183  Illustrations. 

4to.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
Three  Voyages  in   the  *  Sunbeam  \ 
Popular  Edition.    With  346  Illustrations. 
4to.,  25.  6d, 
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Oarzon. —  Persia    and    the     Persian 
Question.     With  9  Maps,  96  Illustrations,  , 
Appendices,  and  an  Index.     By  the  Hon. 
George  N.  Curzon,  M.P.,  late  Fellow  of 
All  Souls  College,  Oxford.    2  vols.  8vo.,  425. 

Froude. — Works   by  James   A.  Froude. 

Oceana  :  or  England  and  her  Colonies.  ; 
With  9   Illustrations.     Crown    Svo.,   2s. 
boards,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies:  or,  ■ 
the  Bow  of  Ulysses.    With  9  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  2s.  boards,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Howard. — Life  with  Trans-Siberian 
Savages.  By  B.  Douglas  Howard,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Howitt. — Visits  TO  Remarkable  Places. 
Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  Scenes,  illustrative 
of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and  i 
Poetry.     By  William  Howitt.     With  80 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6^. 

Knight.— Works  by  E.  F.  Knight,  author  , 
of  the  Cruise  of  the  *  Falcon  '. 

The  Cruise  of  the  *  Alerte  ' :  the  nar-  : 
rative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on  the 
Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.     With  2  Maps  . 
and  23  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Where  Three  Empires  Meet:  a  Nar- 
rative   of    Recent    Travel    in    Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak,  Gilgit, 
and   the   adjoining   Countries.      With   a  , 
Map  and  54  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

Lees  and  Olutterbuck.— H.  C.  1887  :    A 

Ramble  in  British  Columbia.    By  J.  A. 
Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbuck,  Authors  of  j 
*  Three  in  Nor^vay '.      With   ^flap  and  75  ' 
Illu.strations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d.  , 

Nansen. — WorksbyDr.FRiDTjopNANSEN. 

The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Crown  8vo.,  7i.  td. 

Eskimo  Life.    Translated  by  William  > 
Archer.     With   31    Illustrations.     8vo., 
165. 


Peary. — My  Arctic  Journal  :  a  Year 
among  Ice-Fields  and  Eskimos.  By 
Josephine  Diebitsch-Peary.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Great  White  Journey 
across  Greenland.  By  Robert  E.  Pbary, 
Civil  Engineer,  U.S.  Navy.  With  ig 
Plates,  3  Sketch  Maps,  and  44  Illustrationi 
in  the  Text.     8vo.,  i2s, 

Pratt.— To  THE  Snows  of  Tibet  through 
China.  By  A.  E.  Pratt,  F.R.G.S.  With 
33  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    8vo.,  x8s. 

Biley.— Athos  :  or,  the  Mountain  of  the 
Monks.  By  Athelstan  Riley,  M.A. 
With  Map  and  29  Illustrations.    Svo.,  2x1. 

Bockhill.— The   Land   of  the   Lamas: 

Notes  of  a  Journey  through  China,  Mon- 
golia, and  Tibet.  By  William  Wood- 
viLLE  Rockhill.  With  2  Maps  and'  61 
Illustrations.     8vo.,  155. 

Stephens.— Madoc  :  An  Essay  on  the 
Discovery  of  America,  by  Madoc  ap  Owbv 
GwYNEDD,  in  the  Twelfth  Century.  By 
Thomas  Stephens.  Edited  by  Llywarcb 
Reynolds,  B.A.  Oxon.    8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

THREE  IN  NORWAY.  By  Two  of  Them. 
With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  25.  boards,  25.  6d,  cloth. 

Von  HdhneL— Discovery  op  Lakbs 
Rudolf  and  Stepanib  :  A  Narrative  of 
Count  Samuel  Teleki's  Exploring  and 
Hunting  Expedition  in  Eastern  Eqaatorial 
Africa  in  1887  and  1888.  By  Lieutenant 
LuDwio  VON  Hohnel.  Translated  by 
Nancy  Bell  (N.  D'Anvcrs).  With  I7g 
Illustrations  and  5  Coloured  Maps,  a  vols. 
8vo.,  42s. 

Whishaw.— Out  of  Doors  in  Tsarl^nd: 
a  Record  of  the  Seeings  and  Doings  erf*  a 
Wanderer  in  Russia.  By  Frbd.  J. Wrishaw. 
Cro^\n  8vo.,  75.  6<f. 

Wolff.— Works  by  Henry  W.  Wolff. 
Rambles  in  the  Black  Forest.  Crown 
8vo.,  7i.  td. 

The  Watering  Places  of  the  Vosobs^ 

Crown  8vo.,  45.  bd.    - 
The  Country  of  the  Vosoes.    With  a 

Map.    8vo.,  125. 


Sport  and  Pastime. 

Oampbell-Walker.— The  Correct  Card:  \  DEAD  SHOT  (THE):    or,  Sportsman's 


or,  How  to  Play  at  Whist ;  a  Whist  Cate- 
chism. By  Major  A.  Campbell-Walker, 
F.R.G.S.     Fcp.  8vo.,  2s,  6d, 


Complete  Guide.  Beinga  Treatise  on  the  Ui 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishiiig 
Lessons  on  the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  u 
kinds,  also  Game  Driving,  W^ld-Fowl  and 
Pigeon  Shooting,  Dog  Breaking,  etc.  By 
Marksman.     Crown  8vo.,  lor.  6ii. 
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Sport  and  Pastime — contmued. 

THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 


Edited  by  the  Dukk  of  Beaufort,  K.G 

A  THLETICS  AND  FOOTBALL.  By 
Montague  Shearman.  With  51  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  los.  6rf. 


BIG  GAMK  SHOOTING.  By  C. 
Phillipps-Wolley,  F.  C.  Selous,  W. 
G.  Littledale,  Colonel  Percy,  Fred. 
Jackson,  Major  H.  Percy,  W. C. Oswell, 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  Ijart..  and  the 
Earl  of  Kh.morey.  With  Contributions 
by  other  W'ritcrs.  With  Illustrations  by 
Charles  Whymper  and  others.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo..  105.  bd.  each.     [/«  tht' pnss. 

BOATING.  By  W.  B.  Woodgate. 
With  a.)  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
MONi)  War  RE,  n.D..  and  a  Chapter  on 
'  Rowing  at  Eton,'  by  R.  Harvey  Mason. 
With  49  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  las.  6ii. 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY.  By 
Harding  Cox  and  the  Hon.  Gerald 
Lascelles.  With  76  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  105.  6r/. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steel  and  the 
Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttei.ton.  With  Contri- 
butions by  Andkew  Lang,  R.  A.  H. 
Mitchell,  W.  G.  Grace,  and  F.  Gale. 
With  64  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  loi.  6r/. 

CYCLING.  By  Viscount  Bury  (Earl 
of  Albemarle).  K.C.M.G.,  and  G.  Lacy 
HiLLiEK.  With  89  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  105.  6(/. 

DRIVING.  By  the  Dike  OF  Beaufort. 
With  65  Illu»itrations.  Crown  8vo.,  loj.  6^. 

FENCING.  BOXING,  AND  WREST- 
LING. By  Walter  II.  Pollock,  F.  C. 
Grove,  C.  Pkevost,  E.  B.  Mitchell, 
and  Walter  Armstrong.  With  42 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo..  105.  6</. 

FISHING.  By  H.  Cholmondeley- 
Pennell.  With  Contributions  by  the 
Marquis  OF  Exeter,  Henry  R.  Francis, 
Major  John  P.  Tkaherne,  Frederic  M. 
Halford,  G.  Cmkistophek  Davies,  R. 
B.  Marston.  &c. 

Vol.  I.  Salmon,  Trout,  and  Grayling. 
Witli  138  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
I05.  6r/. 

Vol.  1 1.  Pike  and  other  Coarse  Fish. 
W'ith  133  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
105.  6c/. 

GOLF.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  Sir  W. 
G.  Simpson,  Bart.,  Lord  Wellwood.  H. 
S.  C.  Everard,  Andrew  Lang,  and  other 
Writers.  With  89  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  los.  6ii, 


.,  assisted  by  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson. 

HUNTING.  By  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
FORT,  K.G.,  and  Mowkray  Morris.  With 
Contributions  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
AND  Berkshire,  Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Davies, 
Digby  Collins,  and  Alfred  E.  T. 
Watson.  With  53  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  105.  til. 

MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.T.Dent, 
Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart.,  W.  M.  Conway, 
Douglas  P'resh field,  C.  E.  Mathews, 
C.  PiLKiNGTON,  and  otlier  Writers.  With 
108  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  105.  td. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE -CHAS- 
ING. By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire  and  W.  G.  Crave.n.  With  a 
Contribution  by  the  Hon.  F.  Lawlev. 
Sioplt'-ihtisiHfi :  By  Ari hur  Coventry 
and  .Alfred  E.  T.  Watson.  With  58 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  105.  6d. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
Rohkrt  Weir,  J.  Mokay  Brown,  the 
Duke  ok  i^iEaufort,  K.G.,  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  &c.  With  59 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  los.  6<i. 

SHOOTING.  By  Lord  Walsingham 
and  Sir  Ralph  Pavne-Gallwey,  Bart. 
With  Contributions  by  Lord  Lovat, 
Lord  Charles  Lennox  Kerr,  the 
Hon.  G.  Lascellks,  and  A.  J.  Stuart- 
Wortley. 

Vol.  I.  Field  and  Covert.     With  105  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  105.  6</. 
Vol.  II.  Moor  and  Marsh.     With  65  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOGGAN- 
ING, AND  OTHER  ICE  SPORTS.  By 
J.  M.  Heathcote,  C.  G.  Tebbutt,  T. 
Ma.\well  Wit  ham,  the  Rev.  John  Kerr, 
Okmond  Hake,  and  Colonel  Buck.  With 
284  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

SW'IMMING.  By Archihald Sinclair 
and  William  Henry,  Hon.  Sees,  of  the 
Life  Saving  Society.  With  1  ig  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  los.  6r/. 

T  E  N  N  I  S,  L  A  W  N  T  E  N  N  I  S, 
RACKETS  AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M. 
and  C.  G.  Heathcote,  E.  O.  Pleydell- 
BouvEKiE  and  A.  C.  Ainger.  With  Con- 
tributions by  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton, 
W.  C.  Marshall,  Miss  L.  DoD,  H.  W. 

W.   WiLUERFORCE,    H.  F.   LaWFORD,    &C. 

With  79  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 
YACHTING.  By  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, the  Mar(juis  or  Duffrkin  and 
AvA,  the  Eakl  of  Onslow,  Lord 
Brassey.  Lieut. -Col.  Bucknill,  Lewis 
Herreshoff,  G.  L.  Watson,  E.  F. 
Knight,  Rev.  G.  L.  Blake.  R.N.,  and 
G.  C.  Davies.  With  Illustrations  by  R. 
T.  Pritchett.  and  from  Photographt. 
2  vols.  [/m  the  press. 
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FUR  AND  FEATHER  SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 


THE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  Histor>', 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ;  Cookery,  by 
George  Saintshury.  With  ii  full-page 
Illustrations  and  Vignette  by  A.  Thorrurn, 
A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley,  and  C.  Whympkr, 
and  15  Diagrams  in  the  Text  by  A.  J. 
Stuart-Wortley.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

THE  GROUvSE.  By  A.  J.  Stuart- 
WoRTLEY,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson, 
and  George  Saintsbury.    [Ih  preparation. 


THE  PHEASANT.  By  A.  J.  Stuart- 
Wortley,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson, 
and  A.  J.  Innes  Shand.      [In  preparation. 

THE  HARE  AND  THE  RABBIT.  By 
the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles,  etc. 

[In  preparation. 

WILDFOWL.  By  the  Hon.  John  Scott- 
Montagu,  M.P.,  etc.  Illustrated  by  A.  J. 
Stuart  -  Wortley,  A.  Thorburn,  and 
others.  [In  preparation. 


Falkener. — Games,  Ancient  and  Ori- 
ental, AND  How  TO  Play  Them.  By 
Edward  Falkener.  With  numerous 
Photographs,  Diagrams,  &c.     8vo.,  21s. 

Ford. — The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Archery.  By  Horace  Ford.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re-written 
by  W.  Butt,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  C. 
J.  Longman,  M.A.     8vo.,  14s. 

Francis. — A  Book  on  Angling  :  or,  Trea- 
tise on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every  Branch ; 
including  full  Illustrated  List  of  Salmon 
Flies.  By  Francis  Francis.  With  Por- 
trait and  Coloured  Plates.   Crown  8vo.,  15s. 

Hawker.— Thi-:  Diary  or  Colonel  Peter 
Hawkek,  Author  of  *  Instructions  to  Young 
Sportsmen.'  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir 
Ralph  Payne-Gallwey,  Bart.  2  vols. 
8vo.,  32s. 

Hopkins. — Fishing  Reminiscences.  By 
Major  F.  P.  Hopkins.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  65.  6(/. 

Lang. — Angling  Sketches.  By  Andrew 
Lang.  With  20  Illustrations  by  W.  G. 
Burn  Murdoch.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  td. 

Longman.  —  Chess  Openings.  By 
Frederick  W.  Longman.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 


Payne-Gkdlwey.— Works  by  Sir  Ralpb 

Payne-Gallwey,  Bart. 

Letters  to  Young  Shooters  (Pint 
Series).  On  the  Choice  and  use  of  a  Gun. 
With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  rr.  6^ 

Letters  to  Young  Shooters.  (Second 
Series).  On  the  Production.  Preservation, 
and  Killing  of  Game.  With  Directions 
in  Shooting  Wood-Pigeons  and  Breaking- 
in  Retrievers.  With  a  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  and    103   Illustrations.      Crown 

8vO.,  125.  6<f. 

Pole. — The  Theory  of  the  Modern 
Scientific  Game  of  Whist.  By  W. 
Pole,  F.R.S.    Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Proctor.— Works  by  Richard  A.  Proctor. 
How  to  Play  Whist:  with  the  Laws 
AND  Etiquette  ok  Whist.  Cr.  Svo.,  3*.  6dL 
Home  Whist  :  an  Easy  Guide  to  Cor- 
rect Play.     i6mo.,  is. 

Ronalds.— The  Fly-Fisher's  Entomol- 
ogy. By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With  coloured 
Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial 
Insect.  With  20  coloured  Plates.    8vo.,  L41. 

Wilcocks. — The  Sea  Fisherman:  Com- 
prising theChief  Methods  of  Hook  and  Lina 
Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  and 
Remarks  on  Nets,  Boats,  and  Boating.  By 
J.  C.  Wilcocks.   Illustrated.  Cr  8vo.,  6s. 


Mental,  Moral,  and  Political  Philosophy. 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  PSYCHOLOGY,  ETC. 


Abbott. — The  Ele.ments  of  Logic.     By 
T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.     i2nio.,  35. 

Aristotle.— Works  by. 

The  Politics  :  G.  Bekker's  Greek  Text 
of  Books  I.,  III.,  IV.  (VII.),  with  an  English 
Translation  by  W.  E.  Bolland,  M.A. ; 
and  short  Introductory  Essays  by  A. 
Lano,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  ys.  6d. 


Aristotle.— Works  by — continued. 

The  Politics  :  Introductory  Essays. 
By  Andrew  Lang  (trom  Bolland  and 
Lang's  '  Politics  *).    Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  Illusttmted 
with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  AlbzaIt 
der  Grant,  Bart.    2  vols.    Svo.,  3as. 
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Aristotle. — Works  hy—coniin ued. 

The  Nicomaciiean  Ethics:  Newly 
Translated  into  English.  I3y  Robert 
Williams.     Crown  8vo.,  75.  6(i. 

An  Introduction  to  Aristotle's 
Ethics.  Books  I. -IV.  (Book  X.  c.  vi.-ix. 
in  an  Appendix).  Witli  a  continuous 
Analysis  and  Notes.  Intended  for  the  use 
of  Bejj;inners  and  Junior  Students.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Moore,  D.D.,  Principal  of 
St.  Edmund  Hall,  and  late  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Crown 
8vo.  105.  6</. 

Bacon.— Works  by  Francis  Bacon. 

Complete  Works.  Edited  by  R.  L. 
Ellis,  James  Spedding  and  D.  D. 
Heath.     7  vols.    8vo.,  £2  13s.  6rf. 

Letters  and  Life,  including  all  his 
occasional  Works.  Edited  by  James 
Spedding.    7  vols.    Svo.,  jC^  45. 

The  Essays:  with  Annotations.  By 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.     8vo.,  ios.  6d. 

Bain.  —  W'orks  by  Alexander  Bain, 
LL.D. 

Mental  Science.     Crown  Svo.  65.  6d. 
Moral  Science.     Crown  8vo.,  4s.  6d, 
The  two  works  us  above  ctin  be  had  in  one 
volume^  price  10s.  6d. 
Senses  and  the  Intellect.    Svo.,  15s. 
Emotions  and  the  W'ill.     Svo.,  15s. 
Logic,    Deductive    and    Inductive. 

Part  I.  45.     Part  II.  65.  6r/. 
Practical  Essays.     Crown  Svo.,  35. 

Bray. — Works  by  Charles  Bray. 

The  Philosophy  or  Necessity:  or 
Law  in  Mind  as  in  Matter.     Cr.  8vo„  55. 

The  Education  of  the  Feelings:  a 
Moral  System  for  Schools.  Cr.  8vo.,  25. 6d. 

Bray.— Elements  of  Morality,  in  Easy 
Lessons  for  Home  and  School  Teaching. 
By  Mrs.  Charles  Bkay.    Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6^. 

Oroziet'. — Civilisation  and  Progress. 
By  John  Beattie  Ckozier,  M.D.  With 
New  Preface.  More  fully  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  New  Organon  used  in  the 
solution  of  its  problems.     8vo.,  145. 

Davidson. — The  Logic  of  Definition, 
Explained  and  Applied.  By  William  L. 
Davidson,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  6s, 

Green. — The  Works  of  Thomas   Hill 
Green.     Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettlkship. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works.    8vo., 

i6j.  each. 
Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.     With  Index  to  the 
three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.    8vo.,  21s. 


Heam.— The  Aryan  Household  :  its 
Structure  and  its  Development.  An  Intro- 
duction to  Comparative  Jurisprudence.  By 
W.  Edward  Hearn.    8vo.,  165. 

Hodgson.— Works  by  Shadworth  H. 
Hodgson. 

Time  and  Space:  a  Metaphysical  Essay, 
8vo.,  1 6s. 

The  Theory  of  Practice  :  an  Ethical 
Inquiry.     2  vols.     8vo.,  24-$. 

The  Philosophy  of   Reflection.    2 

vols.      Svo.,  2 IS. 

Hume. — The  Philosophical  Works  op 
David  Hume.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Grsbn 
and  T.  H.  Grose.  4  vols.  8vo.,  565.  Or 
separately.  Essays.  2  vols.  28s.  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature.     2  vols.     28s. 

Johnstone. — A  Short  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Logic.  By  Laurence 
Johnstone.  With  Questions.  Cr.8vo.,2s.6</. 

Jones. — An  Introduction  to  General 
Logic.  By  E.  E.  Constance  Jones.  Cr. 
8vo.,  4s.  6d. 

Justinian. — The  Institutes  of  Justin- 
ian :  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  of  Huschke, 
with  English  Introduction,  Translation, 
Notes,  and  Summary.  By  Thomas  C. 
Sandars,  M.A.    Svo.,  i8s. 

Kant.— W'orks  by  Immanuel  Kant. 

Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  and 
Other  Works  on  the  Theory  of 
Ethics.  Translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott, 
B.D.     With  Memoir.     8vo.,  12s.  6d. 

Introduction  to  Logic,  and  His  Essay 
on  the  Mistaken  Subtilty  of  thb 
Four  Figures.  Translated  by  T.  K. 
Abbott.     8vo..  6s. 

Killick.— Handbook  to  Mill*s  System 
OF  Logic.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Killick,  M.A* 
Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6d. 

Ladd.— Works  by  G.  T.  Ladd. 

Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology.   8vo.,  21s. 

Outlines  of  Physiological  Psychol- 
ogy. A  Text-book  of  Mental  Science  for 
Academies  and  Colleges.     8vo.,  12s. 

Lewes. — The  History  of  Philosophy, 
from  Thales  to  Comte.  By  George  Henry 
Lewes.    2  vols.    8vo.,  32s. 

Max  Mttller.— Works  by  F.  Max  MUller. 
The  Science  of  Thought.    Svo.,  21s, 

Three  Introductory  Lectures  om 
the  Science  of  Tho\}ght.    Svo.,  2j.  td. 
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Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy — continued. 


Mill. — Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of 
THE  Human  Mind.  By  James  Mill. 
2  vols.     8vo.,  285. 

Mill. — Works  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 

A  System  of  Logic.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

On  Liberty.     Crown  Svo.,  is.  4^/. 

On  Representative  Government. 
Crown  8vo.,  2s.  , 

Utilitarianism.     Svo.,  5s. 

Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's Philosophy.    8vo.,  i6s. 

Nature,  the  Utility  of  Religion, 
AND  Theism.     Three  Essays.    8vo.,  55.     j 

Monck. — Introduction   to   Logic.     By 
W.  H.  S.  MoNCK.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Ribot. — The  Psychology  of  Attention. 
By  Th.  Ribot.     Crown  8vo.,  35. 

Sidgwick. — Distinction  :  and  the  Criti- 
cism of  Belief.  By  Alfred  Sidgwick. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Stock. — Deductive  Logic.  By  St. 
George  Stock.     Fcp.  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

Sully.— Works  by  James  Sully.  I 

The   Human    Mind:    a  Text-book   of; 

Psychology.     2  vols.     8vo.,  21s. 
Outlines  of  Psychology.     Svo.,  9s.     ! 
The    Teacher's    Handbock    of    Psy-  i 

chology.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Swinburne. — Picture  Logic:  an  Attempt 
to  Popularise  the  Science  of  Reasoning. 
By  Alfkeh  James  Swinburne,  M.A. 
With  23  Woodcuts.     Post  8vo.,  5s. 

Thompson. — Works  by  Daniel  Green- 
leaf  Thompson. 

The  Problem  of  Evil:  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Practical  Sciences.  8vo.,  los.  6^. 
A    System   of    Psychology.      2  vols. 

8vo.,  36s. 
The    Religious   Sentiments  of  the 

Human  Mind.    8vo.,  75.  6rf. 
Social   Progress  :    an    Essay.      8vo., 

7s.  6(/. 
The  Philosophy  of  Fiction  in  Liter- 
ature :  an  Essay.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Thomson.— Outlines  op  the  Nbcbssakt 
Laws  OF  Thought  :  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and 
Applied  Logic.  By  William  Thombom, 
D.D.,  formerly  Lord  Archbishop  of  YoHl 
Post  8vo.,  6s. 


Webb.— The  Veil  op  Isis  :  a  Series  of 
Essays  on  Idealism.    By  T.  E.  Webb.    8va» 

los.  hd. 

Whately.— Works  by  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

Bacon's  Essays.  With  Annotation. 
By  R.  Whately.    Svo.  105.  bd. 

Elements  of  Looic.    Cr.  8vo.,  4s.  fid. 

Elements  op  Rhetoric.    Crown  8vo., 

45.  6</. 

Lessons  on  Reasoning.  Fcp.  8vo.t 
15.  td. 

Zeller.— Works  by  Dr.  Edward  Zellbk, 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

History  of  Eclecticism  in  Gkbbk 
Philosophy.  Translated  by  Sarah  F. 
Alleyne.    Crown  8vo.,  los.  6</. 

The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J.  RsiCHBL, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  155. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Grbbk 
Philosophy.  Translated  by  Sarah  F« 
Alleyne  and  Evelyn  Abbott.  Crown 
8vo.,  loi.  6</. 

Plato  and  the  Older  Academy. 
Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleynb  and 
Alfred  Goodwin,  B.A.      Crown  Svo., 

185. 

Socrates  and  the  Socratic  Schools. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichbl, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  105.  6</. 

The  Pre-Socratic  Schools:  a  Histoiy 
of  Greek  Philosophy  from  the  Earlieit 
Period  to  the  time  of  Socrates.  Translated 
by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  30s. 


MANUALS  OF  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

(StoHyhurst  Siries). 


A  Manual  or  Political  Economy.     By 
C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.     Crown  8vo..  65.  6d. 

First  Pkincii»les  of  Knowledgk.      Hy 
John  Rickauy,  S.J.     Crown  Svo.,  ^s. 

General  Metaphysics.     By  John  Rick- 
ABY,  S.J.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Logic.      By   Richard   F.   Clarke,   S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Moral  Philosophy  (Ethics  and  Natural 
Law.     By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.     Crown 

8vo.,  5s. 

Natural     Theology.        By     Bbrmard 
Boedder,  S.J.    Crown  Svo.,  6s.  6d. 

Psychology.     By  Michael  Mahbr,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  65.  6d. 
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History  and  Seienee  of  Language,  &e. 


Davidson,— Leading  and  Important 
English  Words:  Explained  and  Exem- 
plified. By  William  L.  Davidson,  M.A. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  3J.  6d. 

Farrar. —  Language    and     Languages: 

By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D..  F.R.S.     Crown 

8vo.,  6s. 
Qraham.— English  Synonyms,  Classified 

and  Explained :    with  Practical   Exercises. 

By  G.  F.  Graham.     Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Max  Miller. — Works  by  F.  Max  Muller. 

Selected  Essays  on  Language,  Myth- 
ology, and  Religion.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  1 6s. 

The  Science  ok  Language,  Founded  on 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
in  1861  and  1863.    2  vols.   Crown  8vo.,  21s. 

Biographies  of  Words,  and  the  Home 
OF  THE  Aryas.     Crown  8vo..  7s.  6(i. 


Max  Miiller.— Works  by  F.  Max  Muller 

— cotitiuui'if. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Languagk,  and  its  Place  in  Gkneral 
Education,  delivered  at  Oxford,  iSSg.. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s. 

Roget,— Thesaurus  op  English  Words 
and  Phrases.  Classified  and  Arranged  so 
as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas 
and  assist  in  Literary  Composition.  By 
Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Re- 
composed  throughout,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, partly  from  the  Author's  Notes,  and 
with  a  full  Index,  by  the  Author's  Son, 
John  Lewis  Roget.     Crown  8vo.  los.  6d, 

I  Whately.— Engllsh    Synonyms.     By  E. 
Jane  Whately.     Fcp.  Svo.,  3s. 


Politieal  Economy  and  Eeonomies. 


Aflhley.— English"  Economic  History  | 
and  Theory.  By  W.  J.  Ashley,  M.A.  " 
Crown  8vo.,  Part  I.,  5s.     Part  II.  los.  6d. 

Bagehot.— Economic  Studies.  By  Wal-  1 
TER  Bagehot.    8vo.,  ios.  6ii.  I 

Bamett* — Practicable  Socialism  :  Es-  = 
Kays  on  Social  Reform.     By  the  Rev.  S.  A. 
and  Mrs.  Barsett. 

Brassey. — Papers  and  Addresses  on 
Work  and  Wages.     By  Lord  Brassey. 

Crump.— An    Investigation    into    the 
Causes  of   the  Great  Fall  in  Prices 
which  took  place  coincidently  with  the  De-  . 
monetisation   of  Silver   by   Germany.     By 
Arthur  Cru.mp.     8vo.,  6s. 

Devas. --A  Manual  of  Political  Econ- 
omy. By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.  Crown  8vo., 
6s.  6</.     (Manuals  of  CaihoUc  Philosophy.) 

Dowell.-  A  History  of  Taxation  and 
Taxes  in  England,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Year  1885.  By  Stephen  Dowell, 
(4  vols.  Svo.)  Vols.  I.  and  II.  The  History 
of  Taxation,  21s.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  The 
History  of  Taxes,  21s. 

Jordan,— The  Standard  of  Value.  By 
Willia.m  Leighton  Jordan.     8vo.,  6s. 

Leslie.— Essays  in  Political  Economy. 
By  T.  E.  Clii  FK  Leslie.     8vo.,  ios.  6t/. 

MacleocL   -Works    by    Henry    Dunning 
Macleod,  M.A. 
The   Elements  of  Hanking.     Crown 

8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 
The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking. 

Vol.  I.    8vo.,  I2S.    Vol.  11.     i^s. 
The  Theory  of  Credit,    bvo.    Vol.  I. 

IOS.  net.    Vol.  IL,  Part  I.,  4s.  6d.  Vol.  II. 

Part  II.,  10s.  6rf. 


Meath. — Prosperity  or  Pauperism  ? 
Physical,  Industrial,  and  Technical  Training. 
By  the  Earl  op  Meath.     8vo.,  5s. 

Mill. — Political  Economy.  By  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

Silver  Library  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  31. 6d, 
Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  30s. 

Shirres.— An  Analysis  of  the  Ideas  of 
Economics.  By  L.  P.  Shirrks,  B.A., 
sometime  Finance  Under-Secretary  of  the 
Government  of  Bengal.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Ssrmes. — Political  Economy  :  a  Short 
Text -book  of  Political  Economy.  With 
Problems  for  Solution,  and  Hints  for  Sup- 
plementary Reading.  By  Professor  J.  £. 
Symes,  M.A.,  of  University  College,  Notting- 
ham.    Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6<l. 

Toynbee.— Lectures  on  the  Industrial 
Revolution  or  the  18th  Century  in 
England.  By  Arnold  Toynbee.  8vo.r 
IOS.  6r/. 

Wilson.  —  Works  by  A.  J.  Wilson^. 
Chiefly  reprinted  from   The  Investors^  R*- 

vieiv. 

Practical  Hints  to  Small  Investors. 
Crown  8vo.,  is. 

Plain  Advice  about  Life  Insurance. 
Crown  8vo.,  is. 

i 

Wolff,— People's  Hanks:  a  Record  of 
Social  and  Economic  Success.  By  Henry 
W.  WoLFK.    8vo.,  7$-  6rf. 
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Evolution,  Anthropology,  &e. 


(Hodd. — The  Story  of  Creation:  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  By  Edward  Clodd. 
With  77  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 


Hath. — The  Marriage  of  Near  Kin, 
considered  with  Respect  to  the  Law  of 
Nations,  the  Result  of  Experience,  and  the 
Teachings  of  Biolog>'.  By  Alfred  Henry 
HuTH.     Royal  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 


Lang. — Custom  and  Myth  :  Studies  of 
Early  Usage  and  Belief.  By  Andrew 
Lang,  M.A.  With  15  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 


Lubbock.— The  Origin  of  Civilxsatiov 
and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man.  By 
Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.  With  5  Plates 
and  20  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     8vo.,  z8f. 

Bomanes.  —  W^orks  by  George  John 
Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Darwin,  and  After  Darwin:  an  Ex- 
position of  the  Darwinian  Theory,  and  a 
Discussion  on  Post- Darwinian  QuestionB. 
Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory.  With 
Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  lUustrationi. 
Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

An  Examination  of  Weismannibm. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 


Classical  Literature  and  Translations,  &e. 


Abbott. — Hellenic  A.  A  Collection  of 
Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy,  His- 
tory, and  Religion.  Edited  by  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.     8vo.,  165. 

JEschylns. — EumenidEvS    of   iCscHYLus. 

With  Metrical  English  Translation.      By  J. 
F.  Davies.     8vo.,  7s. 

AxiBtophanes.  —  The  Acharnians  of 
Aristophanes,  translated  into  English 
Verse.    By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.    Crown  8vo.,  li. 

Becker. — Works  by  Professor  Becker. 

Gallus  :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the  Time 
of  Augustus.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo., 
75.  6d. 

Charicles  :  or,  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
Illustrated.     Post  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

Cicero.— Cicero's  Correspondence.  By 
R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  8vo., 
each  125. 

Gierke. — Familiar  Studies  in  Homer. 
By  Agnes  M.  Clerke.     Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

Famell. — Greek  Lyric  Poetry:  a  Com- 
plete Collection  of  the  Surviving  Passages 
from  the  Greek  Song-Writting.  Arranged 
w  ith  Prefatory  Articles,  Introductory  Matter 
and  Commentary.  By  George  S.  Farnell, 
M.A.     With  5  Plates.     Svo.,  i6s. 

Harrison. — Myths  of  the  Odyssey  in 
Art  and  Literature.  By  Jane  E.  Har- 
rison. Illustrated  with  Outline  Drawings. 
8vo.,  185. 


La-ng.— Homer  and  the  Epic.  By 
Andrew  Lang.    Crown  8vo.,  91.  net. 

Mackail. — Select  Epigrams  prom  tub 
Greek  Anthology.  By  J.  W.  Mackail, 
Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Edited 
with  a  Revised  Text,  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes.    8vo.,  16s. 

Plato.— Parmenides  of  Plato,  Text,  with 
Introduction,  Analysis,  &c.    By  T.  Maouirb. 

Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

Bich.— A  Dictionary  op  Roman  ahd 
Greek  Antiquities.  By  A.  Rich,  BJL 
With  2000  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.,  71.  6d, 

Sophocles.— Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  MJi., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School;  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
Crown  8vo.,  85.  6d, 

Tyrrell.— Translations  into  Grbbk  amd 
Latin  Verse.     Edited  by  R.  Y.  Tyrrbll. 

8vo.,  6s. 

VirgiL— The  ^Eneid  op  Virgil.    Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  Jobn  Conihq- 
TON.     Crown  ovo.,  6s. 
The    Poems  of  Virgil.      Translated 

into  English  Prose  by  John  Conimotom. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
The  iENEiD  op  Virgil,  freely  translated 

into  English   Blank  Verse.      By  W.  J. 

Thornhill.     Crown  Svo.,  71.  6tf. 
The  i^NEiD  op  Virgil.    Books  I.  to 

VL    Translated  into  English  Verse  hy 

James  Rhoades.    Crown  Svo.,  51. 

Wilkins. — The  Growth  op  the  Hombuc 
Poems.    By  G.  Wilkzns.    Svo.,  6s. 
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Poetry  and  the  DramaM 


AUingham.— Works  by  William  At.linq- 

HAM. 

Irish  Sonos  and  Poems.  With  Frontis- 
of  the  Waterfall  of  Asaroe.  Fcp.  8vo., 
65. 

Lauren'ce  Bloomfield.  With  Portrait 
of  the  Author.     Fcp.  8vo.,  3^.  6c/. 

Flower  Pieces;  Day  and  Night 
Songs  ;  Ballads.  With  2  Designs  by 
U.  G.  RossETTi.  Fcp.  8vo.,  65. ;  large 
paper  edition,  125. 

Life  and  Phantasy  :  with  Frontispiece 
by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  and  Design 
by  Arthur  Hughes.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. ; 
large  paper  edition,  12s. 

Thought  and  Word,  and  Ashby 
Manor  :  a  Play.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Autlior  (1865),  and  four  Theatrical  Scenes 
drawn  by  Mr.  Allingham.  Fcp.  8vo.,  65. ; 
large  paper  edition,  12s. 

Blackberries.     Imperial  i6mo.,  6s. 

Sets  of  the  above  6  vols,  may  he  had  in  uni- 
form Half-parchment  binding,  price  30s. 

Armstrong- — Works  by  G.   F.  Savage- 
Armstrong. 

Poems  :   Lyrical  and  Dramatic.     Fcp. 

8vo.,  6s. 
King  Saul.     (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 

Part  I.)     Fcp.  8vo.,  55. 
King  David.     (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 

Part  II.)     Fcp.  Svo.,  6s. 
King  Solomon.  (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 

Part  III.)     Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 
Ugone  :  a  Tragedy.     Fcp.  Svo.,  6s. 
A   Garland    from    Greece  :    Poems. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 
Stories  of  Wicklow:   Poems.     Fcp. 

8vo.,  js.  6d. 
Mephistopheles      in      Broadcloth  : 

a  Satire.     Fcp.  8vo.,  4s. 
One  in  the  Infinite  :  a  Poem.     Crown 

8vo.,  75.  6rf. 

Armstrong. — The   Poetical  Works  of 
Edmund  J.  Armstrong.     Fcp.  8vo.,  53. 

Arnold.— Works  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
K.C.I.E.,  Author  of '  The  Light  of  Asia,'  &c. 

The  Light  of  the  World:  or  the 
Great  Consummation.  A  Poem.  Crown 
8vo.,  75.  6d,  net. 

Presentation   Edition.      With    14    Illus- 
trations by  W.  HoLMAN   Hunt,  4to., 
205.  net. 
Potiphar's  Wife,  and  other  Poems. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

Adzum  A :  or  the  Japanese  Wife.  A  Play. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d.  net. 


Baxrow. — The  SevenCities  of  the  Dead, 
and  other  Poems.  By  Sir  John  Crokbr 
Bar  ROW,  Bart.      Fcp.  Svo.,  55. 

BelL— Works  by  Mrs  Hi'gh  Bell. 

Chamber  Comedies:    a   Collection  of 
Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 
Room.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
Nursery  Comedies  :  Twelve  Tiny  Plays 
for  Children.     Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 

Bjdmsen. — Pastor  Sang  :  a  Play.  By 
Bjornstjekne  Bjornsen.  Translated  by 
William  Wilson.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Dante.— La  Commedia  l)r  Dante.  A 
New  Text,  carefully  Revised  with  the  aid  of 
the  most  recent  Editions  and  Collations. 
Small  8vo.,  6s. 

Gk>ethe. 

Faust,  Part  I.,  the  German  Text,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes.     By  Albert  M. 
Selss,  Ph.D.,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.,  5s. 
Faust.    Translated,  with  Notes.     By  T.  E. 

Webb.  8vo.,  12s.  6d. 
Faust.   The  First  Part.  A  New  Trans- 
lation, chieily  in  Blank  V^erse;  with  In- 
I  troduction  and  Notes.     By  James  Adey 

!  Birds.     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Faust.      The   Second   Part.      A   New 
Translation  in  Verse.     By  Jamks  Adey 
I  Birds.     Crown  Svo. ,  6s. 

Ingelow.— Works  by  Jean  Ingelow. 
Poetical  Works.     2  vols.     Fcp.  8vo., 

I2S. 

Lyrical  and  Other  Poems.  Selected 
from  the  Writings  of  Jean  Ingelow. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  IS.  6d.  cloth  plain,  3s.  cloth 
gilt. 

Lang. — Works  by  Andrew  Lang. 
I      Grass  OF  Parnassus.    Fcp.  8vo.,  25.  6c/. 
I  net. 

Ballads  of  Books.   Edited  by  Andrew 
I  Lang.     Fcp.  Svo.,  6s. 

I      The  Blue  Poetry  Book.     Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang.     With  12  Plates  and  88 
'  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  J.  Ford 

and  Lancelot  Speed.     Crown  8vo.,  6s, 
Special   Edition,  printed  on   India   paper. 
With    Notes,  but   without   Illustrations^ 
Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

Lecky.— Poems.      By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  5s. 

!  Leyton.— Works  by  Frank  Leyton. 
The  Shadows  of  the  Lake,  and  other 

Poems.      Crown    Svo.,   7s.    6d.      Cheap 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d, 
Skeleton    Leaves:    Poems.       Crown 

Svo.  6s. 
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Poetry  and   the  Drama — continued. 


Lytton. — Works  by  The  Earl  of  Lytton 
(Owen  Meredith). 
Marah.     Fcp.  8vo.,  6s.  6rf. 

King  Poppy  :  a  Fantasia.  With  i  Plate 
and  Design  on  Title-Page  by  Ed.  Burne- 
JONES,  A.R.A.     Crown  8vo.,  los.  6</. 

The  Wanderer.     Crown  8vo.,  los.  6rf. 

Ll'cile.     Crown  8vo.,  los.  6f/. 

Selections  prom  Poetical  Works. 
Crown  Svo.,  los.  6rf. 

Macaulay. — Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  &c. 
By  Lord  Macaulay. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.  Fcp.  4to.,  los.  6(/. 
Bijou       Edition. 

i8mo.,  25.  6r/.  gilt  top. 
Popular   Edition. 

Fcp.  4to.,  td.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
Illustrated   by  J.    R.    Wegurlin.      Crown 

8vo  ,  35.  6rf. 
Annotated  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  sewed, 

15.  6^.  cloth. 

Nesbit.— Lays  and  Legends.  By  E. 
Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland).  First 
Series.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd.  Second  Series. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Piatt. — An     Enchanted  Castle,     and 

OTHER    Poems:    Pictures,  Portraits,     and 

People    in    Ireland.       By  Sarah     Piatt 
Crown  8vo.  35.  bd. 


Piatt.— Works  by  John  Jambs   Piatt. 

Idyls  and  Lyrics  op  thb  Ohio 
Valley.     Crown  8vo.,  58. 

Little  New  World  Idyls.  Cr.  Svo.  51. 

Bhoades. — Teresa  and  othbr  Poems. 
By  James  Rhoades.    Crown  Svo.,  31.  6rf. 

Riley.— Works     by    Jambs     Whitcomb 

Riley. 

Old  Fashioned  Roses:  Poems,  xamo., 

Poems:  Here  at  Home.    Fcp.  Svo.,  6s.  m^ 

Roberts.— Songs  of  the  Common  Day  and 
Ave  !  An  Ode  for  the  Shelley  Centenary.  By 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.    Cr.  Svo.,  31.  gJ. 

Shakespeare.  —  Bowdler's  Family 
Shakespeare.  With  36  Woodcuts,  i  vol. 
8vo.,  14s.     Or  in  6  vols.     Fcp.  Svo.,  21*. 

The  Shakespeare  Birthday  Book.  By 
Mary  F.  Dunhar.  32mo.,  15.  6^.  Draw- 
ing Room  Edition,  with  Photographs. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  I  OS.  6rf. 

Stevenson.  —  A  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevensok. 
Small  Fcp.  8vo.,  55. 


Works  of  Fiction,   Humour,  &e. 


ATELIER  (THE)  DU  LYS  :  or,  an  Art 
Student  in  the   Reign  of  Terror.      Crown 

8V0.,  25.  bd. 

13 V  thk  same  Author. 

Mademoiselle  Mori  :  a  Tale  of 
Modern  Rome.     Crown  8vo.,  2S.  bd. 

That  Child.  With  Illustrations  by 
Gordon  Hrownk.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  bd. 

Under  a  Cloud.     Crown  Svo.,  2s.  bd. 

The  Fiddler  of  Lugau.  With 
Illustrations  by  W.  Ralston,  Crown 
8vo.,  25.  bd. 

A  Child  of  the  Revolution.  With 
Illustrations  by  C.  J.  Staniland. 
Crown  8vo.,  25.  6rf. 

Hester's  Venture.    Cr.  Svo.,  2s.  bd. 

In  the  Olden  Time  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Peasant  War  in  Germany.  Cr.8vo.,25.6rf. 

The  Younger  Sister.  Crown  Svo., 
25.  bd. 


Anstey.— Works  by  F.  Anstby,  Author  of 
'  Vice  Versa '. 

The  Black  Poodle,  and  other  Storia. 
Crown  8vo.,  25.  boards,  2*.  bd.  cloth. 

Voces  Populi.  Reprinted  from •  Punch'. 
First  Series.  With  20  lUust.  by  J.  Bjsrnard 
Partridge.  Fcp.  4 to.,  55.  Second  Series. 
With  25  Illust.  by  J.  Bernard  Part- 
ridge.    Fcp.  4to.,  65. 

The  Travelling  Companions.  Re- 
printed from  *  Punch '.  With  25  Illust 
by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.   Post  4to.,  5s. 

The  Man  prom  Blanklby*s:  a  Stoiy 
in  Scenes,  and  other  Sketches.  With  24 
Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 
Fcp.  4to.,  6s. 

Baker.— By  the  Western  Sea.  By 
James  Baker,  Author  of  John  Westacott . 
Crown  8vo.,  3*.  bd. 
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Works  of  Fietion,   Humour,  &e.—con/7;iued. 

BeaconsflelcL— Works    by    the    Earl    of :  Haggard.— Works  by  II.  Rider  Haggard. 


Beaconsfield. 

Novels  and  Tales.      Cheap  Edition.  ! 
Complete  in  11  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  u.  6d,  each. 


Vivian  Grey. 
The  Young  Duke,  &c. 
Alroy,  Ixion«  &c. 
Contarini  FIeming,&c. 


Henrietta  Temple. 
Venetia.      Tancred. 
Coningsby.       Sybil. 
Lothair.      Endymion. 


Novels  and  Tales.  The  Hughcnden 
Edition.  With  2  Portraits  and  11  Vig- 
nettes.    II  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  423. 

Oomyn.— Atherstone  Priory  :    a  Tale, 
By  L.  N.  CoMYN.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  td. 

Deland. — Works  by  Margaret  Deland, 
Author  of  *  John  Ward '. 

The  Story  of  a  Child.     Cr.  8vo..  53. 

Mr.    T0M.MY    DovK,    and    other    Stories 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Dongall.— Works  by  L.  Doiqall. 

Beggars  All     Crown  8vo.,  j.s.  fid. 

What  Necessity  Knows.  3  vols. 
Crown  Svo.,  25 j.  6d. 

Doyle.— Works  by  A.  Con  an  Doyle. 

MiCAH  Clarke  :  A  Talc  of  Monmouth's 
Rebellion.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vig- 
nette.    Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  td. 


wntinucd. 

Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.  Cr.  Svo. 
35.  bd. 

Cleopatra.  With  29  Full-page  Illus- 
trations by  M.  Greiffenhagen  and  R. 
Caton  Woodville.  Crown  8vo.,  31. 
td. 

Beatrice.     Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  td, 

Eric  Brighteyes.  With  17  Plates 
and  34  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by 
Lancelot  Speed.     Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6c/. 

Nada  the  Lily.  With  23  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  H.  M.  Kekk.     Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 

Montezitma's  Daughter.  With  24 
Illustrations  by  M.  Greiffenhagen. 
Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

Haggard  and  Lang.— The  World's  De- 
sire. Hy  H.  KiDF.K  Haggard  and 
Andrew  Lang.     Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Harte.— In  the  Carquine/  Woods  and 
other  stories.  Hy  Bret  Harte.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3 J.  tii. 

KEITH  DERAMORE  :  a  Novel.  By  the 
Author  of  *  Miss  Molly  '.     Cr.  8vo.,  6j. 


^"i^?^"^'**''  ?Z  J."^  Polestar,   and  .  LyaU.-THE  Autobiography  of  a  Slan- 

^^^      By  Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  Dono- 
van,' &c.     Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  sewed. 


other  Tales.     Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6r/. 

The  Refugees  :  A  Talc  of  Two  Conti- 
nents.   Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 


Farrar. — Darkness  and  Dawn:  or, 
Scenes  in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic 
Tale.  By  Archdeacon  Far KAK.  Cr.  8vo., 
7s.  6d. 

Fronde,- -The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy  : 
an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century, 
by  J.  A.  Froude.     Cr.  8vo.,  ^s.  6d. 

Haggard.— Works  by  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
She.      With    ^z    Illustrations    by   M. 


Presentation   Edition.      With    20   Illustra- 
tions by  Lancelot  Speed.     Crown  8vo., 

5*. 

Melville.— Works  by  G.  J.  Whyte  Mel- 
ville. 


The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen's  Maries. 
Cr.  8vo.,  IS.  64/.  each. 


Holmby  House. 
Kaie  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Grfiffenhagen  and  C.   H.   M.  Kerr.  -  Qliphant.— Works  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6rf.  !  '' 

\.,         r\  txf^i  Til  Madam.     Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6</. 

Allan  Quatermain.  With  31   Illus- 
trations hy  C.  H.  M.  Kerr.  Cr.  8vo.,        In  Trust.     Cr.  Svo.,  is.  6d. 
3s.  6d. 


Maiwa's  Revenge  :  or,  The  War  of  the 
Little  Hand.     Cr.  8vo.,  is.  boards,  is.  6d.  ; 
cloth. 


Parr.— Can  this  be  Love?  By  Mrs, 
Parr,  Author  of '  Dorothy  Fox  \  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 
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Works  of  Fiction,   Humour,  &e. — continued. 


Payn.— Works  by  James  Payn. 

The  Luck  of  the  Dakkells.    Cr.  8vo., 
IS.  6d. 

Thicker  than  Water.     Cr.  8vo.,  i5. 
bd. 

Phillipps-Wolley.— Snap  :  a  Legend  of  the 
Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  Phillipps-Wol- 
ley. With  13  Illustrations  by  H.  G. 
WiLLiNK.     Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

Robertson.— The  Kidnapped  Squatter, 
and  other  Australian  Tales.  By.  A. 
Robertson.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

SewelL— Works      by      Elizabeth      M. 
Sewell. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Margaret  Percival. 
Katharine  Ashton. 
The  Earl's  Daughter. 
The  Experience  of  Life. 


Amy  Herbert. 
Cleve  Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home  Life. 
After  Life. 
Ursula.     Ivors. 


Cr.  8vo.,  IS.  6r/.  each  cloth  plain.  2s.  6</. 
each  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Stevenson.— Works    by   Robert    Louis 
Stevenson. 

Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed,  is.  6</. 
cloth. 

The  Dynamiter.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed, 
IS.  6r/.  cloth. 

Stevenson  and  Osboume.— The  Wrong 

Box.     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and 
Lloyd  Osboukne.     Cr.  Svo.,  3s.  6rf. 

Stnrgis. — After    Twenty    Years,    and 
other    Stories.       By    Julian    Sturgis.  _ 
Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 


Suttner. — Lay  Down  Your  Arms  (Dm 
Waff  en  Nieder) :  The  Autobiography  of 
Martha  Tilling.  By  Bertha  von  Sutt^ 
ner.  Translated  by  T.  Holmes.  Cr. 
8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

Thompson.— A     Moral     Dilemma:    a 
Novel.      By   Annie    Thompson.      Crown 

8vo.,  6s. 

Tirebuck.— Works  by  William  Tirebuci. 
Dorrie.     Crown  Svo.  65. 
Sweetheart  Gwen.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Trollope.— Works    by    Anthony    Trol- 

LOPE. 

The  Warden.     Cr.  Svo.,  is.  6d. 

Barchester   Towers.     Cr.    8vo.,   is. 

6d. 

Walford.— Works  by  L.    B.   Walford, 

Author  of  *  Mr.  Smith '. 

The  Mischief  of  Monica:    a  Novel. 
Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

The  One  Good  Guest  :  a  Story.    Cr. 
Svo.,  2s.  td. 

West.— Half- Hours  with  the  Million- 
aires :  Showine  how  much  harder  it  k 
to  spend  a  million  than  to  make  it. 
Edited  by  B.  B.  West.    Cr.  8vo.,  6*. 

Weyman.— Works  by  Stanley  J.  Wby- 

MAN. 

The  House  of  the  Wolf  :  a  Romance, 
Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

A  Gentleman    of  France.     3  vols. 
Cr.  Svo.  25s.  6d. 


Popular  Seienee  (Natural  History,  &e.). 


Butler. — Our  Household  Insects.  An 
Account  of  the  Insect-Pests  found  in 
Dwelling- Houses.  Hy  Edward  A.  Butler, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With  113  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Pnmeaux. — The  Outdoor  World;  or 
The  Young  Collector's  Handbook.  By  W. 
FuRNEAUX,  F.R.G.S.  With  18  Plates,  16 
of  which  are  coloured,  and  549  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6rf. 


Hartwig.— Works  by  Dr.  George  Hart- 
wig. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wondbu 
With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.    SvOb, 

7s.  net. 

The  Tropical  World.    With  8  Plates 
and  172  Woodcuts.    Svo.,  71.  net. 

The  Polar  World.    With  3  Maps,  8 
Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.    Svo.,  7s.  net. 
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Popular  Science   (Natural  History,  &e.) — continued. 


Hartwig. — Works  by  Dr.  George  Hart- 
wig — continued. 

The  Subterranean  World.    With  3 
Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.     8vo.,  75.  net. 

The   Aerial  World.    With   Map,  8 
Plates  and  60  Woodcuts.     8vo.,  75.  net. 

Heroes  op  the  Polar  World.      19 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  25. 

Wonders  of  the  Tropical  Forests. 
40  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  25. 

Workers   under    the    Ground.      29 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  25. 

Marvels  Over  our  Heads.     29  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  8vOm  25. 

Sea   Monsters  and   Sea   Birds.     75 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  2J.  bd. 

Denizens  of  the  Deep.     117  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo.,  25.  td. 

Volcanoes    and    Earthquakes.      30 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6</. 


Wild  Animals  of  the   Tropics. 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 
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Helmholtz.  —  Popular  Lectures  on 
Scientific  Subjects.  By  Hekmann  von 
Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6^/.  each. 

Lydekker. — Phases  of  Animal  Life, 
Past  and  Present.  By.  R.  Lydekker, 
B.A.     With  82  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  65. 

Proctor.- -Works  by  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours. 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  3 
vols.     Cr.  8vo.,  55.  each. 

Chance  and  Luck:  a  Discussion  of 
the  Laws  of  Luck,  Coincidence,  Wagers, 
Lotteries  and  the  Fallacies  of  Gambling, 
&c.     Cr.  8vG.,  IS.  hoards.     25.  6r/.  cloth. 

Rough  Ways  made  Smooth.  Familiar 
Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 
Silver  Library  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.»  35.  td. 

Pleasant  Ways  IN  Science.  Cr.8vo.,5s. 
Silver  Library  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

The  Great  Pyramid,  Observatory, 
Tomb  and  Te.mple.  With  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

Nature  Studies.     By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster  \ 
and   E.   Clodd.      Cr.   8vo.,   55.      Silver 
Library  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6^. 


Proctor.— Works  by  Richard  A.  Proctor. 
— continued. 

Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Fostbk 
and  A.  C.  Ranyard.     Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

Stanley.— A  Familiar  History  of  Birds. 
By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Norwich.  With  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
35.  td. 

Wood.— Works  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

Homes  without  Hands  :  a  Description 
of  the  Habitation  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  the  Principle  of  Construc- 
tion. With  140  Illustrations.  8vo.,  75., 
net. 

Insects  at  Home:  a  Popular  Account 
of  British  Insects,  their  Structure,  Habits 
and  Transformations.  With  700  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo.,  75.  net. 

Insects  Abroad:  a  Popular  Account 
of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure,  Habits 
and  Transformations.  With  600  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo.,  75.  net. 

Bible  Animals  :  a  Description  of  every 
Living  Creatures  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. With  112  Illustrations.  8vo.,  71. 
net. 

Petland  Revisited.  With  33  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Out  of  Doors  ;  a  Selection  of  Original 
Articles  on  Practical  Natural  History. 
With  II  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6<l. 

Strange  Dwellings  :  a  Description  of 
the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged  from 
*  Homes  without  Hands '.  With  60  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Bird  Life  of  the  Bible.  32  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Wonderful  Nests.  30  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Homes  under  the  Ground.  28  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  bd, 

W'lLD  Animals  of  the  Bible.  29 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Domestic  Animals  of  the  Bible.  23 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

The  Branch  Builders.  28  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo.,  25.  6d. 

Social  Habitations  and  Parasitic 
Nests.     18  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo., 
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Works  of  Referenee. 


Maunder's  (Samuel)  Treasuries. 

Biographical  Treasury.  With  Sup- 
plement brouj(ht  down  to  1889.  By  Rev. 
James  Wood.     Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 

Treasury  of  Natural  History:  or, 
Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology.  With 
900  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.,  6j. 

Treasuky  of  Gkography,  Physical, 
Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo., 
65. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Avre,  M.A.  With  5 
Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.    vSvo.,   6s. 

Historical  Treasury:  Outlines  of 
Universal  History,  Separate  Histories  of 
all  Nations.     Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Library 
OF  Reference.  Comprising  an  English 
Dictionary  and  Grammar,  Universal 
Gazeteer,  Classical  Dictionary,  Chrono- 
logy, Law  Dictionary,  &c.     Fcp.  8vo..  6s. 


Maunder's  (8amuel)TreasurieB-^<»Mf<«iM'- 

Scientific  and  Literary  TREASURYr 
Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany.  Edited  by 
J.  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  Moore,  F.L.Sr 
With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Platea 
2  vols.     Fcp.  8vo.,  I2S. 

Roget.— Thesaurus  op  English  Words 
AND  Phrases.  Classified  and  Arranged  10 
as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas 
and  assist  in  Literary  Composition.  By 
Peter  Mark  Rooet,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Re- 
composed  throughout,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, partly  from  the  Author's  Notes,  and 
with  a  full  Index,  by  the  Author's  Son, 
John  Lewis  Roget.     Crown  8vo.,  los.  6J. 

Willich.— Popular  Tables  for  giving  in- 
information  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property, 
the  Public  Funds,  &c.  By  Charles  M. 
Willich.  Edited  by  H.  Bence  Jones. 
Crown  Svo.,   los.  M. 


Children's  Books. 


Crake. — Works  by  Kcv.  A.  D.  Crake. 

Edwy  the  Fair  ;  or.  The  First  Chro- 
nicle of  iliscendune.     Crown  8vo. ,  2s.  6</. 

Alegar  the  Dam:  :  or,  the  Second 
Chronicle  of  iEscendune.     Cr.  8vo.  2s.  td. 

Ihe  Rival  Heirs  :  being  the  Third 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  iTiscendune.  Cr. 
8vo.,  25.  (Sd. 

The  House  of  Waluerne.  A  Tale  of 
the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days 
of  the  Barons*  Wars.     Cro^vn  8vo.,  2s.  6d, 

Brian  Fit/-Count.  A  Story  of  Walling- 
ford  Castle  and  Dorchester  .\bbey.  Cr. 
8vo.,  25.  fid. 

Ingelow. — Vekv  Young,  and  Quite  An- 
•^►ther  Story.  Two  Stories.  By  Jean 
Inoelow.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  bd. 

Lang.- -Works  edited  by  Andrew  Lang. 

The  Blue  Fa  iky  Hook.  With  8  Plates 
and  130  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  J. 
Ford  and  G.  P.  Jacomb  Iloon.  Crown 
Svo.,  fis. 

The  Red  Fairy  Hook.  With  4  Plates 
and  gf)  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  J. 
Fori)  and  Lancei  ot  Speep.  Crown 
8vo.,   65. 


Lang.— Works  edited  by  Andrew  Lakq^ 

— continued. 

The  Green  Fairy  Book.  With  11 
Plates  and  88  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by 
H.  J.  Ford  and  L.  Bogle.     Crown  8vo., 

65. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  With  12 
Plates  and  88  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by 
H.  J.  Ford  and  Lancelot  Speed.    Cr. 

8vo.,  6s. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  School  Edi- 
tion, without  Illustrations.  Fcp.  Svar 
25.    td. 

The  True  Story  Book.  With  8  Plates 
and  58  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  by  H.  J. 
Ford,  Lucien  Davis,  C.  H.  M.  Kerb, 
Lancelot  Speed,  and  Lockhakt  Boolb. 
Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Meade.  -Works  by  L.  T.  Meade. 

Daddy's  Boy.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown   8vo.,   3s.   6</. 

Deb  and  the  Duchess.     With  lUus- 
I  trations  by  M.  E.  Edwards.     Crown  Svc, 

I  3s.  6d. 

j     The  Beresford  pRiisE.    With  lUustra- 
I  tions  by  M.  E.  Edwards.     Crown  8vo.t 

5s- 
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Children's  Books    continued. 

MoleBWorth. —Works    by    Mrs.    Moles- '  Reader.— Voices   from    Flower-Land  : 


WORTH. 

SiLVBKTHORNS.       Illustrated.       Crown 
8vo.,  55. 

The   Palace  in  the  Garden.      Illus- 
trated.     Crown  8vo.,  55.  ; 

Thf-:  Third  Miss  St.  Qukntin.     Crown  i 
Kvo.,  IS.  6f/. 


NEHiHItOl-RS. 

Hvo.,  65. 


Illustrated.        Crown 


Thk  Story  of  a  Spring  Morning.  &c. 
Ill II >«i rated.     Crown  8vo.,  25.  6d. 


a  Birthday  Book  and  Language  of  Flowers. 
By  Emily  E.  Readek.  Illustrated  by  Ada 
Brooke.  Royal  i6mo.,  cloth,  25.  6</. ; 
vegetable  vellum,  35.  6^. 

Stevenflon.— Works    by   Robert    Louis 
Stevenson. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  Small 
I'cp.  8vo.,  5 J. 

A  Child's  Garland  of  Songs, 
Gathered  from  'A  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses '.  Set  to  Music  by  C.  Villieks 
Stanford,  Mus.  Doc.  4to.,  25.  sewed  ; 
35.  6</.,  cloth  gilt. 


The  Silver  Library. 

Crown  8vo.     35.  6c/.  each  Volume. 


Baker'i  (Sir  8.  W.)  Eight   Years  In  Ceylon. 


Willi  f)  JIlu<tnition.s. 


y.  6./. 


Baker'i  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon. 

With  6  IllMstralions.     \\.  6*/. 

Baring-Gould*!  (Rev.  S.)  Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages.    33.  Cxf. 

Baring-Gould*s  (Rev.  S.)  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  Religious  Belief.   2  vols.    3Jt.  6*/.  c.ich. 

Draisey*8  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the  *  Sunbeam  *. 

Wiih  66  Illustrntions.    y.  61/. 

Clodd's  (E.)  Story  of  Creation:  a  I  Main  Account 
of  Kvolulion.     With  77  Illustnitions.    y.  6d. 

Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  Howson*s  (Very 
Rev.  J.  8.)  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

46  111  list  rat  ions.     y.  bif. 

Dougairs  (L.)  Beggars  All :  :i  Xovcl.     y.  6./. 

Doyle*s  (A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarice.  A  Tale  of 
Monmouth's  RrlK'llion.     y.  6</. 

Doyle's  t  A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the  Polestar, 
anil  other  Tales,     y.  Gd. 

Fpoude*s  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub- 
jects.   4  vols.    y.  61/.  each. 

Froude*8  (J.  A.)  Casar :  a  .Sketch.     3.(.  6w/. 

Fronde's  (J.  A.)  Thomas  Carlyle:  a  History  of 
his  Life. 

1705-18^5.     2  vols.     7*. 
1S34-1881.     2  vols.     7.f. 

Fronde's  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy :  an 

Irish  Koinancc  01  thr  Last  (  Vnturv.     xa.  61/. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England,  from 
the  I  all  of  Wt^lsi'v  t(j  thf  Dift-at  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.      12  voN.     y,  61/.  each. 

Olelg's  (Rev.  0.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.     With  Portrait,     y.  (yJ. 

Haggard*B  (H.  R.)  She :  \  I  li^tory  of  .Adventure. 
yt  Illustrations.     3.*.  61/. 

Haggard*s  (H.  R.)  Allan  Quatermaln.  With 
so  Illustrations,     y.  6r/. 


Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Quarltoh,  V.C.  :    a 

'lalf  of  Country  [..ifc.     3^.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.  W^th  29  Full 
p;!}^r  Mhihtrations.     y.  67. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Eric  Brighteyes.    With  51 

lllu..trations.      y.   6//. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Beatrice,    y.  6d. 

Harte's  (Bret)  in  the  Carqulnez  Woods  and 
other  Stories,    y.  6/. 

Helmholtz's  (Hermann  von)  Popular  LootarM 
on  Scientiflc  Subjects.    With  68  Woodcuts. 

2  vols.     y.  6ti.  each. 

Hewitt's  (W.)  VlslU  to  Remarkable  PlaMt. 

80  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

JefTeries'  (R.)  The  Story  of  My  Heart:    My 

AiitnhioRraphy.     With  Portrait,     y.  6i/. 
JefTeries'   (R.)    Field    and    Hedgerow.      I#ast 

ICs'i.ivs  of.     With  Portrait.     3^.6*/. 

JefTeries'  (R.)  Red  Deer.  With  17  Illustrations 
by  J.  CuAKi/rON  and  H.  Tunaly.   y.  6c/. 

JefTeries'  (R.)  Wood  Magic:  a  Fable.  With 
I'rt>nlispi»»ie and  Vij^nette  by  K.  V.  B.    y.  6d. 

JefTeries  (R.)  The  Toilers  of  the  Field.    With 

I'ortrait  from  the  Bust  in  .'^.ilisbury  Cathedral. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  The  Cruise  of  the   *Alerto*i 

the  Narrativi*  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on 
the  Desert  Mand  of  Trinidad.  With  a 
Maps  and  23  Illustrations.     3^.  6</. 

Lang's  I  A.)  Custom  and  Myth :  Studies  of  Early 
I. 'sage  and  IJclief.     y.  6t/. 

Lees  (J.  A.)  and  Clutterbuck*s  (W.  J.)  B.  0. 
1887,  A  Ramble  in  British  Columbia.    With 

Maps  and  75  Illustrations.     3;.  6d. 

Macaulay's  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of  Anolent 
Rome.  With  Portrait  and  Illustration. 
3.V.  6./. 

Macleod's  (H.  D.)  The  Elements  of  BanUiif. 

y.  tit 


